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>^    OP  FRONT  WiTH  7fi£  teAOOB 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


^         The  Annual  Meeting 

The  Twenty-Ninth  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  was  held,  as  per  schedule, 
in  New  Orleans  on  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 27th,  and  the  genial  gentle- 
man from  Raceland,  La.,  Mr.  L.  A. 
Borne,  was  elected  President  of  your 
organization. 

A  picture  of  Mr.  Borne,  who  is 
a  cane  farmer,  is  on  the  cover  of 
this  issue.  He  succeeds  Mr.  J.  J. 
Munson,  of  Houma,  La.,  who  com- 
pleted two  terms  as  the  head  of  the 
League  when  he  finished  reading  the 
President's  Annual  Address  printed 
in  this  issue  beginning  on  page  4. 

Other  officers  elected  to  serve  you 
until  this  time  next  year  are  Messrs 
J.  P.  Duhe,  of  Jeanerette,  1st  Vice- 
President.  F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,  of 
St.  James,  2nd  Vice-President,  Ed 
Schexnayder,  of  Bayou  Goula,  3rd 
Vice-President,  Josiah  Ferris,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  4th  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  the  new 
General  Manager  who  lives  in  Baton 
Rouge  but  who  will  move  to  New 
Orleans  in  the  near  future,  5th  Vice- 
President,  J.  J.  Shaffer,  Jr.,  of  El- 
lendale.  Secretary,  and  Thomas  M. 
Barker,  of  Lockport,  Treasurer. 

Marcel  J.  Voorhies,  of  Baton 
Rouge,  the  former  General  Manager 
of  the  League,  was  elected  Vice- 
President  Emeritus,  as  was  Clarence 
J.  Bourg,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who 
formerly  managed  the  Washington 
Office  of  your  organization. 

Executive  Committee 

^  Elected  as  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  were  Lacaze  Bil- 
leaud,  Broussard,  La.,  H.  K.  Buben- 
zer,  Bunkie,  La.,  W.  S.  Chadwick, 
Bayou  Goula,  La.,  W.  R.  Ellender, 
Bourg,  La.,  F.  Evans  Farwell,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  Murphy  J.  Foster, 
Franklin,  La.,  Edward  J.  Gay,  Pla- 
quemine,    La.,    W.    F.    Giles,    Jeane- 
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rette.  La.,  Walter  Godchaux,  Jr., 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Wallace  C.  Kemp- 
er, New  Orleans,  La.,  Leon  J.  Lan- 
dry, New  Iberia,  La.,  H.  Langdon 
Laws,  Cinclare,  La.,  Whittaker 
Lonsdale,  Franklin,  La.,  J.  J.  Mun- 
son, Houma,  La.,  Stephen  C.  Mun- 
son, Jeanerette,  La.,  David  W.  Pipes, 
Jr.,  Houma,  La.,  Bronier  Thibaut, 
Napoleonville,  La.,  James  H.  Thi- 
baut, Donaldsonville,  La.,  Spencer 
G.  Todd,  Franklin,  La.,  and  Louis 
J.  Wilbert,   Plaquemine,   La. 

Sugar  Prices 

The  1951-52  Louisiana  cane  pric- 
ing period  is  almost  here  (the  dates 
are  from  October  5th  through  Jan- 
uary 31st)  and  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  sugar  market  is  rapid- 
ly becoming  a  major  threat  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Louisiana  cane  farm- 
ers and  sugar  manufacturers.  The 
American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
through  its  Executive  Committee 
and  Washington  connections,  has 
been  working  on  this  problem  for 
the  past  two  months,  and  has  re- 
peatedly called  on  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  Loui- 
siana  Sugar   Industry. 

Rumors  of  quota  cuts  have  been 
coming  out  of  Washington  for  sev- 
eral weeks  but  nothing  has  actually 
happened,  and  the  market  has  con- 
tinued its  slow  downward  course. 
The  New  York  quotation  today 
(September  28th)  of  5.85  is  a  drop 
of  95  points  from  the  6.80  quota- 
tion recorded  on  June  22nd.  This, 
in  the  face  of  rising  costs  of  every- 
thing else  that  we  can  think  of,  is 
an   almost   unbelievable   situation. 

We  feel  confident  that  the  powers 
that  be  in  Washington  will  make 
some  move  that  is  calculated  to  raise 
the  price  of  sugar.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  their  move  will  not  be 
''too  little  and  too  late.*' 

(Continued    on   page    9) 


ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OF 

RETIRING  PRESIDENT  J.  J.  MUNSON 


Today  marks  the  completion  of 
the  second  year  that  I  have  had  the 
honor  and  the  pleasure  of  serving 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  as  the 
President  of  the  American  Sugar 
€ane    League. 

The  year  ending  today  has  pro- 
duced, as  all  years  will,  develop- 
ments that  have  pleased  us  and  de- 
velopments that  have  produced  the 
opposite  reaction.  This  is  the  pat- 
tern that  rules  the  human  race,  and 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
has  been  no  exception  to  it. 

We  have  had  our  good  moments 
and  our  bad  moments  but  have,  I 
believe,  continued  to  move  forward 
and  steer  a  steady  course  through 
the  hot  wars,  the  cold  wars,  the 
rumors  of  more  wars,  and  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Program,  that  have 
bedeviled  and,  at  times,  bewildered 
us  along  our  way. 

During  the  past  year,  as  in  for- 
mer years,  the  League  has  main- 
tained constant  vigil  in  behalf  of 
the  Louisiana  sugar  cane  growers 
and  processors  and  has  taken  all 
action  possible  to  promote  and  pro- 
tect their  interests.  This  has  ex- 
tended to  all  matters  concerning 
their  relationship  with  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments,  including 
the  many  agencies  and  departments 
of  Government,  as  well  as  to  all 
matters  concerning  the  relationship 
of  this  industry  with  other  industry 
groups. 

The  activities  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  since  I  began 
my  second  term  of  office  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1950  have  been  many 
and  varied  in  scope.  Time  will  not 
permit  a  thorough  review  of  the 
problems  discussed  and  the  decisions 
made  by  its  Executive  Committee 
during  the  twelve  months  under  re- 
view and  I  have,  therefore,  tried  to 
choose  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  year,  which  I  shall  mention  and 


comment  on  in  some  cases  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  membership  voted  to  amend 
the  Charter  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  to  allow  the  Executive 
Committee  to  increase  our  du^s.  As 
you  know,  the  Committee  voted  for 
an  increase  of  Vi  cent  on  each  ton 
of  cane,  making  the  dues  to  the 
League  Wi  cents  on  each  ton  of 
cane  grown  for  milling  and  each 
ton  of  cane  milled.  This  is  the  first 
and  only  increase  in  the  dues  since 
the  League  was  organized  in  1922 
and  it  is  indeed  a  very  small  in- 
crease, considering  the  number  of 
years  the  League  has  been  in  ex- 
istence and  that  it  has  accomplished 
so  much  for  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry and  that  such  accomplish- 
ments have  been  pretty  evenly  divid- 
ed among  those  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction and  processing  of  sugarcane. 

Together  with  the  other  domestic 
producing  areas,  the  American  Sug- 
ar Cane  League  backed  and  aided 
in  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 
It  has  now  been  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  has  been  many  years  since 
we  first  inaugurated  the  Sugar  Acts 
involving  a  quota  system.  These 
Acts  have  become  established  as  a 
guide  for  the  conduct  of  the  Domes- 
tic Sugar  Industry  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  succeeded  quite 
well  in  improving  progressively  the 
quotas  of  Louisiana.  In  the  first 
Jones-Costigan  Act  we  had  a  quota 
of  260,000  tons  for  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  jointly.  We  improved  that 
in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  to  420,- 
000  tons  for  the  two  States.  In  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948  we  again  in- 
creased the  quota  to  a  round  500,000 
tons. 

Carrying  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  special  committee,  ap- 
pointed to  look  into  the  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  Washington  and  New 
(Continued    on   page    9) 
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HARVESTING  WAGE  RATES  FOR  THE  1951  CROP 


TITLE    7— AGRICULTURE 
Chapter  VIII — Production  and  Mar- 
keting   Administration     (Sugar 
Branch),     Department     of 
Agriculture 
Subchapter  H — Determination 

of  Wage  Rates 
(Sugar  Determination  865.4) 
PART    865— SUGARCANE     (HAR- 
VESTING) ;  LOUISIANA 
WAGES    (HARVESTING) 
1951  CROP 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 301  (c)    (1)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948    (herein  referred  to  as  ''act"), 
after    investigation,    and    considera- 
tion of  the  evidence  obtained  at  the 
public    hearing   held    in    Thibodaux, 
Louisiana,  on  July  11,  1951,  the  fol- 
lowing  determination    is   hereby   is- 
sued: 

Section  865.4  Fair  and  reasonable 
wage  rates  for  persons  employed  in 
the  harvesting  of  the  1951   crop  of 


sugarcane  in   Louisiana. 
(a) '  Requirenients 

The  requirements  of  section  301 
(c)  (1)  of  the  act  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  met  with  respect  to  the 
harvesting  of  the  1951  crop  of  sug- 
arcane in  Louisiana  if  the  producer 
complies   with   the    following: 

(1)  Wage  rates.  All  persons  em- 
ployed on  the  farm  shall  have  been 
paid  in  full  for  all  such  work  and 
shall  have  been  paid  wages  in  cash 
therefor  at  rates  as  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  producer  and  the  laborer, 
but  after  the  beginning  of  work  on 
the  1951  crop,  or  the  date  of  issu- 
ance of  this  determination,  which- 
ever is  later,  not  less  than  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(i)  Basic  wage  rates  and  adjust- 
ment for  sugar  price  changes. 
When  the  average  price  of  raw  sug- 
ar is  within  the  base  price  range  of 
$5.60  to  $6.00,  inclusive,  per  one 
hundred    pounds    for    the    two-week 


TABLE  OF  RAW  SUGAR  PRICE  RANGES  AND  APPLICABLE  BASIC  WAGE  RATESi 


At  least 

But  not  more  than. 


Operations 


Basic  day  wage  rates  per  9-hour  day 
Cutting,  topping,  stripping: 

Adult  males 

Adult  females 

Loading 

Cutting  and  loading 

Tractor  drivers  and  truck  drivers 

Teamsters 

Hoist  Operators 

Operators  of  mechanical  loading  and  harvesting 

equipment 

Filers 

Grabmen,  spotters,  ropemen 

Scrappers 

Any  other  operations  connected  with  harvesting-. 

Basic  piecework  rates  per  ton 
Large  barrel  varieties  :  = 

Cutting  top  and  bottom,  and  stripping 

Cutting  top  and  bottom 

Loadi  ng 

Cutting  top  and  bottom,  stripping,  and  loacUng 
Cutting  top  and  bottom  and  loading 

Small  barrel  varieties: 2 

Cutting  top  and  bottom.,  and  stripping 

Cutting  top  and  bottom 

Loading 

Cutting  top  and  bottom,  stripping  and  loading 
Cutting  top  and  bottom,  and  loading 


Price  ranges — :  2  week  average  price  of  100  pounds  of  raw  sugar 


$   5.201 
$  5.300 


$  5.301 
$  5.400 


3 .  505 
3.055 
4.155 
3.705 
4.255 

4 .  055 
3.705 

4.605 
3.705 
4.155 
3.505 
3.055 


1.275 

.805 

.425 

1.700 

1.230 


1.560 

.990 

.500 

2.060 

1.490 


$   5.401 
$  5.500 


3 .  570 

3 .  120 
4.220 
3.770 
4.320 

4 .  120 
3.770 

4.670 
3.770 
4.220 
3.570 
3.120 


1.300 

.820 

.430 

1.730 

1.250 


1 .  590 
1.010 
.510 
2.100 
1.520 


$  5.501 
$  6.099 


3 .  635 
3.185 

4 .  285 
3 .  835 
4.385 
4.185 
3.835 

4.735 
3.835 
4.285 
3.635 
3.185 


1.325 

.835 

.435 

1.760 

1.270 


1.620 
1.030 
.520 
2.140 
1.550 


Base 
Price 
Range 

$5 . 60- 
$  6.00 

;  3.700 
3.250 
4 .  350 
3.900 
4 .  450 
4.250 
3.900 

4.800 
3.900 
4 .  350 
3.700 
3 .  250 


1.350 

.850 

.440 

1.790 

1.290 


1.650 
1.050 
.530 
2.180 
1.580 


$  6.100 
$  6.199 


800 
350 
450 
000 
550 
350 
000 


4.900 
4.000 
4 .  450 
3.800 
3 .  350 


1.3875 

.8725 

.4475 

1 . 8350 

1 . 3200 


1 . 6950 
1.0800 
.5450 
2 . 2400 
1 . 6250 


$  6.200 
$   6.299 


3.900 
3.450 
4 .  550 
4 .  100 
4 .  650 
4 .  450 
4.100 

5.000 
4.100 
4.550 
3.900 
3 .  450 


1.4250 

.8950 

.4550 

1 . 8800 

1 . 3500 


1 . 7400 
1.1100 
.5600 
2 . 3000 
1 . 6700 


$  6.300 
$  6.399 


4.000 
3.550 
4.650 
4.200 
4.750 
4.550 
4.200 

5.100 
4.200 
4.650 
4.000 
3.550 


1.4625 

.9175 

.4625 

1.9250 

1 . 3800 


1.7850 
1 . 1400 
.5750 
2.3600 
1.7150 


1  For  each  successive  full  10-cent  price  change  above  $6.30  or  below  $5.30,  the  basic  wage  rates  shall  be  increased  or 
decreased  correspondingly,  by  the  same  amounts  as  shown  for  each  full  10-cent  price  change. 

2  Large  barrel  varieties:     Co.  290;  C.  P.  29/103;  C.  P.  29/116;  C.  P.  33/243;  C.  P.  36/13;  C.  P.  36/105;  and  C.  P. 
29/120.     Small  barrel  varieties;  all  other. 
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period  immediately  preceding  the 
two-week  period  during  which  the 
work  is  performed,  and  for  each  full 
10  cents  that  such  price  shall  aver- 
age more  than  $6.00  or  less  than 
$5.60,  the  basic  day  and  piecework 
wage  rates  in  the  accompanying 
table  shall  be  applicable: 

(ii)  Workers  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age  when  employed  on  a 
day  basis.  For  workers  between  14 
and  16  years  of  age,  the  basic  wage 
rate  per  8-hour  day  (maximum  em- 
ployment per  day  for  such  workers 
without  deduction  from  Sugar  Act 
payments  to  the  producer)  shall  be 
not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the 
applicable  basic  day  wage  rate  pro- 
vided under  subdivision  (i)  of  this 
subparagraph. 

(iii)  Hourly  rates.  Where  work- 
ers are  employed  on  an  hourly  basis, 
the  basic  wage  rate  per  hour  shall 
be  determined  by  dividing  the  appli- 
cable basic  day  wage  rate  in  sub- 
division (i)  of  this  subparagraph 
by  9  in  the  case  of  the  adult  work- 
ers, and  three-fourths  of  such  rate 
by  8  in  the  case  of  workers  between 
14  and  16  years  of  age. 

(iv)  Other  piecework  rates.  The 
piecework  rate  for  any  operation 
specified  in  subdivision  (i)  of  this 
subparagraph  when  performed  on  a 
unit  basis  other  than  a  ton,  or  the 
piecework  rate  for  any  operation 
not  specified  shall  be  that  agreed 
upon  between  the  producer  and  the 
worker:  Provided,  That  the  hourly 
rate  of  earnings  of  each  worker,  for 
the  time  involved,  shall  be  not  less 
than  the  applicable  hourly  rate  spe- 
cified in  subdivision  (iii)  of  this 
subparagraph. 

(v)  Determination  of  average 
sugar  prices.  The  two-week  average 
price  of  raw  sugar  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  taking  the  simple  average 
of  the  daily  "spot"  quotations  of  96° 
raw  sugar  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Exchange,  Inc.,  adjusted  to  a  one 
hundred  pound  basis;  except  that  if 
the  Director  of  the  Sugar  Branch 
determines  that  for  any  two-week 
period  such  average  price  does  not 


reflect  the  true  market  value  of  raw 
sugar,  because  of  inadequate  volume, 
failure  to  report  sales  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  such  Exchange  or 
other  factors,  the  Director  may  de- 
signate the  average  price  to  be  ef- 
fective under  the  determination.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  determination 
the  average  price  of  raw  sugar  pre- 
vailing during  the  period  from  Sep- 
tember 7  through  September  20, 
1951,  shall  determine  the  wage  rates 
from  September  21  through  October 
4,  1951,  and  thereafter  the  wage 
rates  in  successive  two-week  work 
periods  shall  be  determined  by  the 
average  price  of  raw  sugar  prevail- 
ing in  the  immediate  preceding  two- 
week  period. 

(2)  Perquisites.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  the  producer  shall  furn- 
ish to  the  laborer,  without  charge, 
the  perquisites  customarily  furnish- 
ed by  him,  such  as  a  suitable  house, 
medical  attention,  and  similar  items. 

(b)  Subterfuge. 

The  producer  shall  not  reduce  the 
wage  rates  to  laborers  below  those 
determined  herein  through  any  sub- 
terfuge or  device  whatsoever. 

(c)  Claim  for  unpaid  wages. 

Any  person  who  believes  he  has 
not  been  paid  in  accordance  with 
this  determination  may  file  a  wage 
claim  with  the  local  County  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion Committee  against  the  producer 
on  whose  farm  the  work  was  per- 
formed. Such  claim  must  be  filed 
within  two  years  from  the  date  the 
work  with  respect  to  which  the 
claim  is  made  was  performed.  De- 
tailed instructions  and  wage  claim 
forms  are  available  at  the  office  of 
the  local  County  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  Commit- 
tee. Upon  receipt  of  a  wage  claim 
the  County  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration  Committee  shall 
thereupon  notify  the  producer  a- 
gainst  whom  the  claim  is  made  con- 
cerning the  representation  made  by 
the  laborer,  and,  after  making  such 
investigation  as  it  deems  necessary, 
notify  the  producer  and  laborer  in 
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writing  of  its  recommendation  for 
setlement  of  the  claim.  If  either 
party  is  not  satisfied  with  the  rec- 
ommendation settlement,  an  appeal 
may  be  made  to  the  State  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  Com- 
mittee, University  Station,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana,  which  shall  like- 
wise consider  the  facts  and  notify 
the  producer  and  laborer  in  writing 
of  its  recommendation  for  settle- 
ment of  the  claim.  If  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  State  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  Com- 
mittee is  not  acceptable,  either  party 
may  file  an  appeal  with  the  Direct- 
or of  the  Sugar  Branch,  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C.  All  such  appeals 
shall  be  filed  within  fifteen  days 
after  receipt  of  the  recommended 
settlement  from  the  respective  com- 
mittee, otherwise  such  recommended 
settlement  will  be  applied  in  making 
payments  under  the  act.  If  a  claim 
is  appealed  to  the  Director  of  the 
Sugar  Branch,  his  decision  shall  be 
binding  on  all  parties  insofar  as 
payments  under  the  act  are  con- 
cerned. 

Statement  of  Bases  and 
Considerations 

(a)  General 

The  foregoing  determination  pro- 
vides fair  and  reasonable  wage  rates 
which  a  producer  must  pay,  as  a 
minimum,  for  work  performed  by 
persons  employed  on  the  farm  in 
the  harvesting  of  the  1951  crop  of 
sugarcane  in  Louisiana,  as  one  of 
the  conditions  for  payment  under 
the  act.  In  this  statement,  the  fore- 
going determination,  as  well  as  de- 
terminations for  prior  years,  will  be 
referred  to  as  *Vage  determination" 
identified  by  the  period  for  which 
effective. 

(b)  Requirements  of  the  act  and 
standards  employed. 

In  determining  fair  and  reason- 
able wage  rates  it  is  required  under 
the  act  that  a  public  hearing  be  held, 
that  investigations  be  made,  and 
that  consideration  be  given  to    (1) 


the  standards  formerly  established 
by  the  Secretary  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  as  amended, 
and  (2)  the  differences  in  condi- 
tions among  various  sugar  produc- 
ing areas. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  in  Thi- 
bodaux,  Louisiana,  on  July  11,  1951, 
at  which  interested  persons  present- 
ed testimony  with  respect  to  fair 
and  reasonable  wage  rates  for  har- 
vesting the  1951  crop  of  sugarcane. 
In  addition,  investigations  have  been 
made  of  the  conditions  affecting 
wage  rates  in  Louisiana.  In  this 
determination,  consideration  has 
been  given  to  testimony  presented 
at  the  hearing  and  to  the  informa- 
tion resulting  from  investigations. 
The  primary  factors  which  have 
been  considered  are  (1)  prices  of 
sugar  and  by-products;  (2)  income 
from  sugarcane;  (3)  cost  of  pro- 
duction; (4)  cost  of  living;  and  (5) 
relationship  of  labor  cost  to  total 
cost.  Other  economic  influences  also 
have  been  considered, 
(c)    Background 

Wage  determinations  applicable 
to  harvesting  sugarcane  in  Louisi- 
ana have  been  issued  each  year  be- 
ginning with  the  1937  crop.  The 
earlier  determinations  provided  time 
rates  for  adult  males  and  females  as 
well  as  alternative  piecework  rates. 
Subsequently,  coverage  was  extend- 
ed to  include  semi-skilled  and  skilled 
workers  and  workers  between  14 
and  16  years  of  age.  Adjustments 
have  been  made  in  time  and  piece- 
work rates  as  necessary  to  conform 
with  changes  in  production  and  har- 
vesting methods. 

The  1937  wage  determination  in- 
creased basic  adult  male  wages  for 
harvest  25  cents  per  9-hour  day  over 
those  of  the  previous  year.  The  ba- 
sic wage  rates  established  were  not 
changed  until  1941  when  such  rates 
were  increased  15  cents  per  day. 

In  each  subsequent  year,  except 
1944,  until  1948,  the  basic  wage 
rates  were  increased  in  varying  a- 
mounts.  Throughout  the  years  wage 
rates  have  been  established  primari- 
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ly  on  the  basis  of  the  historical 
wage-income  relationship,  although 
in  some  years  the  relationship  has 
been  altered  somewhat  to  give  recog- 
nition to  significant  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  other  factors  cus- 
tomarily considered  in  establishing 
wage  rates. 

In  order  that  wage  rates  might  be 
more  responsive  to  significant 
changes  in  sugar  prices  and  pro- 
ducer income  than  was  possible  un- 
der the  fixed  wage  levels  of  pre- 
ceding determinations,  there  was  in- 
cluded in  the  1948  determination 
a  modified  wage-price  escalator 
scale.  Provision  was  made  that 
basic  time  and  piecework  rates  for 
a  two-week  work  period  be  increased 
or  decreased  for  each  full  10  cents 
that  the  average  price  of  96°  raw 
sugar  was  more  than  $6.25  or  less 
than  $5.60  per  one  hundred  pounds 
for  the  two-week  period  immediately 
preceding  the  two-week  period  dur- 
ing which  the  work  was  performed. 
The  amount  of  increase  or  decrease 
was  $0,065  per  9-hour  day  in  the 
case  of  time  rates  and  in  amounts 
ranging  from  $0,005  to  $0,040  per 
ton  in  the  case  of  piecework  rates. 
In  the  1949  determination  the  upper 
limit  of  the  base  price  range  was 
lowered   from   $6.25   to   $6.00. 

In  the  1950  wage  determination 
basic  wage  rates  were  increased  20 
cents  per  day  within  the  base  price 
range  for  all  classes  of  workers. 
During  the  harvest  the  average 
price  of  sugar  resulted  in  a  further 
increase  under  the  wage-price  es- 
calator of  about  11  cents  per  day 
for  all  workers.  As  a  consequence 
wage  rates  during  the  1950  crop 
were  about  31  cents  per  day  higher 
than  during  the   1949   crop. 

The  average  basic  wage  rate  for 
all  classes  of  workers  has  been  in- 
creased from  17.0  cents  per  hour 
in  the  base  period  1938-40  to  42.8 
cents  per  hour  in  1950,  an  increase 
of  140  per  cent.  Increases  also 
have  been  made  in  piecework  rates. 
It  is  reported  that  earnings  of  piece- 
work   employees    employed    in    har- 


vesting operations  average  about  70 

cents  per  hour. 

(d)    1931    Wage   determination 

In  the  1951  wage  determination 
wage  payments  to  workers  under 
the  wage-price  escalator  are  in- 
creased from  6.5  cents  to  10  cents 
per  9-hour  day  for  each  full  10  cent 
increase  in  the  price  of  raw  sugar 
above  $6.00  per  cwt.  Likewise  piece- 
work rate  increments  are  increased 
proportionately.  Other  provisions 
of  the  1951  wage  determination  con- 
tinue unchanged  from  those  of  the 
1950   wage    determination. 

At  the  public  hearing,  represen- 
tatives of  producers  recommended 
that  the  wage  increments  to  work- 
ers under  the  wage-price  escalator 
be  increased  to  10  cents  per  9-hour 
day  from  6.S  cents  which  was  ef- 
fective during  the  1950  crop,  when 
the  price  of  raw  sugar  reached 
$6.40  cwt.  It  was  further  recom- 
mended that  a  wage  differential  be 
provided  for  female  sugarcane 
scrappers  as  compared  with  male 
sugarcane  scrappers.  A  spokesman 
for  labor,  while  making  no  specific 
recommendation  with  respect  to 
wage  rates,  appealed  to  all  interest- 
ed parties  to  do  everything  within 
their  power  to  raise  the  income  level 
of  sugarcane  field  workers. 

The  wage  increases  provided  in 
the  1951  wage  determination  will 
permit  greater  participation  by 
workers  in  higher  sugar  prices  re- 
ceived by  producers.  While  the  po- 
sition of  producers  at  price  levels 
under  $6.00  per  cwt.  of  raw  sugar 
does  not  permit  an  increase  in  wage 
rates,  an  analysis  of  costs,  returns 
and  profits  data  indicates  that  pro- 
ducers are  able  to  pay  somewhat 
higher  rates  when  the  price  of  sug- 
ar exceeds  $6.00.  Analysis  of  other 
factors  generally  considered  in  wage 
determinations  shows  that  costs  of 
producing  sugarcane  and  the  cost 
of  living  of  sugarcane  workers  have 
risen  during  the  past  year.  How- 
ever, at  levels  of  producer  income 
expected  to  result  from  sugar  and 
molasses  prices  for  the   1951   crop, 
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the  wage  rates  provided  in  this  de- 
termination are  deemed  to  be  fair 
and   reasonable. 

The  recommendation  for  a  wage 
differential  for  female  sugarcane 
scrappers  has  not  been  adopted  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  data  upon  which 
to  base  an  appropriate  differential 
for  these  workers. 

As  in  previous  wage  determina- 
tions, in  addition  to  cash  wages,  the 
workers  must  be  furnished,  without 
charge,  customary  perquisites  such 
as  habitable  housing,  medical  atten- 
tion and  similar  items. 

Accordingly,  I  hereby  find  and 
conclude  that  the  foregoing  wage 
determination  will  effectuate  the 
wage  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948.  (Sec.  403,  61  Stat.  932;  7  U. 
S.  C.  Sup.  1153.  Interprets  or  ap- 
plies sec.  301,  61  Stat.  929;  7  U.  S. 
C.  Sup.  1131). 
Issued  this  12th  day  of  September, 

1951 

/s/  Charles  F.  Brannan 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued    from    page    3) 
Dr.   Arceneaux  Resigns 

Dr.  George  Arceneaux,  who  was 
called  to  the  Beltsville,  Md.  head- 
quarters of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  last  year 
after  serving  as  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment Sugar  Experiment  Station  at 
Houma  for  many  years,  has  resigned 
his   position   with   the    Government. 

A  report  from  Washington  dated 
September  23rd  states  that  Dr.  Ar- 
ceneaux will  leave  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
on  October  13th  to  take  charge  of 
a  new  cane  testing  laboratory  that 
is  being  established  by  the  West  In- 
dies Sugar  Corporation,  the  United 
Fruit  Co.,  and  the  Cuban  American 
Sugar  Co.,  at  Canal  Point,  Florida. 
These  companies  are  big  producers 
of  Cuban  sugar. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  has 
lost  the  services  of  its  highest  rank- 
ing sugar  cane  variety  expert  in  the 
transfer  of  Dr.  Arceneaux,  and  this 
is  not  good.  We  feel  sure,  however, 
that  the  entire  local  sugar  industry 


will  join  with  us  in  wishing  him  the 
best  of  luck  in  his  new  endeavor. 

Walter  Godchaux,  Jr. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  God- 
chaux  Sugars,  Inc.  has  announced 
the  selection  of  Mr  Walter  God- 
chaux,  Jr.  to  be  the  Vice-President  in 
charge  of  operations  of  this  big 
Louisiana  sugar  enterprise.  He  suc- 
ceeds his  late  uncle,  Mr.  Jules  God- 
chaux,  to  this  high  position. 

Walter,  who  is  37  years  old,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  since  September  28, 
1939.  It  is  good  to  be  able  to  report 
his  success  and  congratulate  him  on 
his    achievements. 

Hans  P.  Faye  L'Orange 

Mr.  Hans  P.  Faye  L'Orange,  Man- 
ager of  the  Oahu  Sugar  Company, 
Ltd.  of  Waipaha,  Hawaii,  did  us  the 
honor  of  calling  on  us  on  September 
25th. 

Mr.  L'Orange  and  his  wife  are  on 
the  last  part  of  a  tour  that  has  taken 
them  to  Norway  (where  Mr.  L'- 
Orange was  bom)  ;  to  other  parts  of 
Europe;  to  Clewiston,  Florida,  and 
to   Louisiana. 

Back   Field   Men 

Now  that  the  secret  is  out  and  you 
know  that  Tulane's  Peter  Clement 
and  L.  S.  U's.  Leroy  Labat  are  both 
products  of  the  Sugar  Cane  League, 
there  is  nothing  for  us  to  do  but 
modestly  admit  this  little  extra-cur- 
ricula activity. 


ADDRESS 

(Continued  from  page  4) 
Orleans  offices,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee employed  Mr.  Josiah  Ferris 
to  manage  the  Washington  office  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
and  engaged  Mr.  Gilbert  J.  Durbin 
to  be  the  new  General  Manager  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 
Mr.  Ferris  is  already  on  the  job  in 
Washington  and  Mr.  Durbin  will  as- 
sume his  new  position  on  October  1. 
I  am  sure  I  do  not  have  to  tell 
you  that  the  action  of  the  Executive 
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Committee  in  providing  a  new  Wash- 
ington representative  and  a  new 
General  Manager  of  the  League  was 
not  prompted  by  any  inefficiencies 
in  the  conduct  of  these  offices  by 
either  Clarence  Bourg  in  Washing- 
ton or  Marcel  Voorhies  in  New  Or- 
leans. Both  Mr.  Voorhies  and  Mr. 
Bourg  are  men  of  outstanding  abili- 
ty and  they  have  served  the  League 
during  the  many  years  they  have 
been  connected  with  it  in  a  very  able 
and  most  creditable  manner.  They 
have  been  retired  with  highest  hon- 
ors and  we  can  say  to  each  of  them, 
without  reservation,  ''Well  done, 
Thou  good  and  faithful  Servant". 
Their  work  has  been  strenuous  and 
they  have  retired  in  order  to  con- 
serve their  health  and  to  have  more 
time  to  devote  to  personal  affairs. 
I  am  glad  to  report  that  they  will 
remain  a  part  of  the  American  Sug- 
ar Cane  League.  I  want  to  add  to 
this  ^  my  personal  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation for  their  fine  cooperation, 
especially  during  the  time  that  I 
have  served  as  President  of  the 
League. 

Acting  in  conjunction  with  other 
domestic  sugar  producing  areas,  we 
have  been  successful  in  keeping  sug- 
ar off  the  list  of  controlled  products 
of  the  OPS.  This  is  an  important 
accomplishment  because  otherwise 
the  industry  would  be  plagued  with 
all  sorts  of  controls  and  red  tape. 

The  Executive  Committee  voted 
to  match  dollar  for  dollar,  to  a  limit- 
ed but  considerable  extent,  any 
funds  offered  by  the  Louisiana 
State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
for  the  study  of  bagasse  utilization. 
This  would  not  have  been  possible 
except   for  the   increase   in   dues. 

I  reported  to  you  last  year  of  the 
efforts  of  the  railroads,  through  the 
institution  of  proceedings  before  the 
State  Public  Service  Commission,  to 
obtain  an  S%  increase  in  the  intra- 
state freight  rates  on  sugarcane  and 
sugar.  As  a  result  of  the  opposition 
of  the  League  the  application  for 
this  increase  was  denied.  In  March 
of  this  year  the  railroads  filed  a  so- 


called  "Thirteenth  Section  Action'* 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, in  an  attempt  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose.  The  League, 
through  its  attorney,  freight  rate 
consultants  and  members  of  the  in- 
dustry, made  strong  opposition.  Our 
case  was  fully  presented  at  a  three- 
day  hearing  held  on  May  21,  22  and 
23,  1951.  Material  assistance  was 
given  us  by  Dr.  J.  Norman  Efferson 
of  the  Louisiana  State  University. 
Comprehensive  briefs  were  filed. 
A  favorable  report  has  been  recently 
rendered  by  the  Trial  Examiner  and, 
if  the  report  is  sustained  by  the 
Commission,  the  League  will  have 
again  been  largely  instrumental  in 
saving  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry, 
in  freight  rates,  a  sum  estimated  at 
$150,000  per  year. 

Because  of  the  increase  in  reve- 
nue, made  possible  by  the  voted  in- 
crease in  dues,  additional  funds 
were  recommended  by  the  Finance 
Committee  and  voted  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  seed  cane  work, 
and    cooperative    national    publicity. 

During  the  year  Mr.  T.  M.  Barker 
of  Lockport  was  elected  Treasurer 
of  the  League  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Chad- 
wick  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
on  the  Committee  created  by  the 
death  of  his  father. 

The  Executive  Committee  author- 
ized the  purchase  of  a  silver  iodide 
generator  for  rain  making  experi- 
ments, and  also  authorized  the  use 
of  additional  funds  for  other  experi- 
ments in  producing  artificial  rain- 
fall. 

At  the  Wage  Hearing  held  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  in  July  of  this  year,  the  League 
through  its  Labor  Committee  again 
offered  a  full  presentation  of  the 
position  of  the  Louisiana  growers 
and  made  recommendations  relative 
to  harvesting  and  cultivating  wage 
rates.  In  the  wage  determination 
recently  issued,  a  slight  modifica- 
tion was  made  in  the  escalator 
clause,  but  in  conforming  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Labor  Com- 
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nittee,  no  change  was  made  in  the 
>asic  rates. 

I  The  members  of  the  Louisiana 
Jrower-Processor  Committee  were 
in  complete  accord  this  year  in 
heir  recommendations  with  respect 
!o  the  Fair  Price  Determination. 
Uthough  this  is  not  a  committee  of 
he  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
n  view  of  the  fact  there  was  no 
lispute  between  the  growers  and 
i)rocessors  and,  therefore,  no  con- 
lict  of  interests,  the  technical  staff 
)f  the  League  was  able  to  materially 
iissist  the  committee  in  its  delibera- 
ions  and  recommendations. 

Although  little  cooperation  has 
)een  obtained  from  the  industry, 
hrough  the  efforts  of  the  League 
he  Blackstrap  Molasses  Marketing 
^rogram  handled  as  an  agency  of 
he  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
vith  federal  financial  assistance, 
las  been  kept  alive  another  year  and 
S  rendering  a  very  worthwhile 
service,  particularly  in  keeping  the 
Louisiana  industry  advised  regard- 
ng  blackstrap  molasses  prices  over 
he  country,  and  in  giving  out  infor- 
nation  regarding  the  value  of  black- 
itrap  and   its  distribution. 

As  I  stated  in  my  report  to  you 
ast  September,  I  believe  this  pro- 
gram, if  supported  by  the  industry 
ind  properly  developed,  will  prove 
lighly  valuable  in  future  years, 
fherefore,  may  I  urge  your  coopera- 
;ion. 

We  have  maintained  a  steady  im- 
Droving  rate  for  the  wages  of  labor 
|n  the  production  and  harvesting 
i)f  sugarcane.  Frequently,  from 
/ear  to  year,  these  rates  have  been 
ncreased  in  keeping  with  the  im- 
Droving  price  of  sugar.  Thus,  as 
-ecommended  by  the  Labor  Com- 
nittee  of  the  League,  there  has  been 
I  relative  holding-of-the-line  for  the 
protection  of  the  sugarcane  grower, 
50  that  while  he  has  been  allowed 
:o  improve  the  situation  of  his  la- 
borer, he  has  likewise  been  permit- 
ted to  charge  for  his  sugarcane  a 
l^elative  price.  In  that  way,  all 
Darties  have  benefited  in  proportion 


to  a  higher  price  for  sugar. 

The  League  has  been  active  in 
its  attempts  to  maintain  a  high 
price  for  blackstrap  molasses  and, 
in  this  connection,  has  been  success- 
ful in  getting  representation  on  the 
Government  advisory  molasses  com- 
mittee. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  has 
been  fortunate  in  having  the  sup- 
port of  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender 
who  is  presently  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture &  Forestry  and,  as  such,  in  a 
very  commanding  position  in  the 
Senate.  Senator  Ellender  was  per- 
mitted to  handle  the  extension  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  with  the 
amendments  thereto,  which  recently 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  by  a 
splendid  majority  of  72  to  4.  The 
bill  had  already  been  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  una- 
nimous vote  of  a  fairly  well  attended 
House  membership.  This  demon- 
strates clearly  the  strength  of  the 
Domestic  Sugar  Industry.  Senator 
Long  supports  his  Senior  Senator  in 
matters  pertaining  to  sugar  and  they 
make  a  very  effective  team. 

Congressman  Hale  Boggs  of  the 
Second  Louisiana  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and  Edwin  E.  Willis  of  the 
Third,  where  most  of  the  sugarcane 
in  Louisiana  is  grown,  have  consti- 
tuted themselves  into  a  powerful 
and  extremely  effective  pair  in  the 
House.  They  act  jointly  in  all  mat- 
ters  pertaining  to  sugar  and  related 
affairs,  with  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  entire  Louisiana  Congression- 
al Delegation. 

Thus,  has  the  League  become  more 
powerful  each  year  in  Congress. 
This  has  been  brought  about  largely 
by  the  constant  work  and  coopera- 
tion of  our  Washington  Representa- 
tive, Clarence  J.  Bourg,  and  lately 
by  his  replacement,  Josiah  Ferris, 
who  now  represents  both  Louisiana 
and  Florida. 

As  I  review  the  developments  of 
the  year,  I  am  saddened,  as  I  know 
all  of  you  are,  by  the  knowledge 
that  death  has  taken  from  us  sev- 
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eral  men  of  high  character  and  out- 
standing ability. 

The  year  marked  the  passing  of 
Mr.  Reginald  Dykers,  Mr.  E.  New- 
ton Kearny,  Mr.  R.  H.  Chadwick, 
Mr.  Louis  Robichaux,  Mr.  Jules  God- 
chaux  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Peterman,  all 
of  whom  were  actively  engaged  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Loui- 
siana sugar  industry,  and  all  of 
whom  were  co-workers  with  us  in 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

We  have  missed,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  miss,  the  mature  judgment 
of  these  men  who  helped  us  so  much 
in  planning  our  battle  strategy  in 
the  never  ending  fight  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry. 

On  the  brighter  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say 
that  the  younger  members  of  our 
Executive  Committee  are  developing 
into  outstanding  leaders.  They  have 
picked  up  the  sword  when  it  was 
dropped  by  their  departed  elders 
and  are  at  present  in  the  thick  of 
the  fight. 
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Inc. 
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The  future  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  depends  upon  the  courage, 
good  judgment,  and  integrity  of 
these  younger  men.  I  feel  confident 
that  they  will  prove  equal  to  the 
task  in  every  way  in  the  busy  years 
that  lie  ahead. 

These  are  some  of  our  most  im- 
portant accomplishments  during  the 
past  year.  I  should  like  to  add,  be- 
fore closing,  that  this  League  has 
been  handed  down  ever  since  its  or- 
ganization some  twenty-nine  years 
ago  by  a  succession  of  outstanding 
energetic  and  resourceful  people  and 
it  has  been  a  great  factor  in  pre- 
serving the  Louisiana  sugar  indust- 
ry and  promoting  its  activities.  I 
trust  that,  as  time  goes  on,  we  will 
be  bound  even  closer  together  in 
this  great  organization  and  thus  be- 
come stronger  and  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  work  for  all  things  necessary 
to  improve  in  every  way  the  Loui- 
siana  sugar   industry. 

There  are  some  things  to  think 
about.  We  have  seen  just  recently 
good  years  and  bad  years  with  res- 
pect to  both  growing  and  processing 
sugarcane.  There  is  not  enough  dif- 
ference in  what  we  call  good  re- 
sults and  bad  results.  The  margin 
is  too  small.  The  State  average  pro- 
duction of  sugarcane  per  acre  that 
will  presently  result  in  a  no  loss,  no 
profit  field  of  operation  is  probably 
about  18  tons  and  seldom  do  we 
have  a  State  average  of  over  21. 
There  are  items  of  cost  that  are  in- 
creasing continually  which  raise  the 
break-even  acreage  yield  and  we 
must  expect  this  to  continue.  Bear 
in  mind  that  your  agricultural  wage 
rates  are  low,  even  compared  with 
the  statutory  minimum  wage  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  which  is 
approximately  your  minimum  pro- 
cessing wage  rate  at  present  and 
field  rates  are  extremely  low  when 
compared  to  the  going  industrial 
wage  rates  over  the  Nation.  We 
should  not  count  on  these  wages  re- 
maining but  should  base  our  plans 
on  much  higher  pay  for  these  field 
workers.     There  are  other  costs  also 
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hat  will  at  least  not  come  down  as 
ong  as  even  the  present  scale  of 
vages  are  maintained  in  the  United 
Jtates  so  we  must  prepare  to  meet 
ncreased  costs  of  production  in  our 
ields.  Costs  have  risen  substan- 
ially  during  the  past  twenty-five 
^ears  to  such  an  extent  that,  if 
here  had  not  been  a  large  reduction 
n  man-hours,  you  would  not  be  able 
0  grow  cane  at  a  profit  today.  As 
nan-hours  are  lowered,  it  becomes 
larder  and  harder  and  more  ex- 
)ensive  to  meet  rising  costs  through 
'urther  reduction  so  you  are  faced 
vith  the  problem  of  increasing  your 
icre  production.  This  is  the  only 
)ractical  way  to  widen  the  margin 
;ubstantially.  This  is  not  only  a 
;hallenge  to  you  but  to  the  State 
md  Federal  Experiment  Stations  as 
veil.  I  trust  this  League  will  lend 
ivery  assistance  in  this  problem. 

Processors  also  are  operating 
dose  to  the  border  line  between 
)lack  and  red.  We  have  seen  re- 
cently a  substantial  number  of  pro- 
cessing    plants     cease     operations. 


While  they  have  in  general  been 
those  of  relatively  small  capacities, 
nevertheless,  this  emphasizes  the  ne- 
cessity of  lowering  production  costs. 
It  is  true  that  the  factory  wages 
are  substantially  higher  than  field 
wages  but  bear  in  mind  here  also 
that  the  general  going  wages  in 
these  United  States  are  very  much 
higher  than  the  75c  minimum  wage 
that  we  are  now  paying  so  that  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if,  as  higher 
general  wage  rates  move  into  the 
South,  we  are  called  upon  to  pay 
considerably  more  wages  in  our  fac- 
tories. We  should  be  prepared,  if 
it  is  at  all  possible  for  us  to  do  so. 

For  the  preservation  of  the  Loui- 
siana sugar  industry,  we  must  at  all 
times  have  a  price  of  sugar  that  is 
fair  to  our  domestic  sugar  industry 
and  to  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States.  Our  Sugar  Act  is  designed 
specifically  for  this  purpose  but  it 
will  require  constant  alertness  on 
our  part  to  get  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  law. 

These  are  just  a  few  more  prob- 
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lems  added  to  the  multitudinous  list 
that  the  League  is  now  called  upon 
to  assist  in.  I  trust  it  will  continue 
to  improve  its  strength  and  be  pre- 
pared to  serve  the  industry  in  the 
future  even  better  than  it  has  done 
in  the  past. 

You,  of  course,  know  that  Dr. 
Elmer  W.  Brandes,  one  of  the 
World's  leading  plant  pathologists 
and  scientists,  retired  from  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  last 
July  31.  I  know  that  it  is  not  even 
necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  that 
our  Louisiana  sugar  industry  will 
forever  be  indebted  to  this  great 
man  for  his  outstanding  contribution 
to  its  preservation  and  progress.  I 
say  preservation  because,  when  the 
industry  more  than  twenty  years 
ago  was  almost  wiped  out  by  mosaic 
disease  in  our  cane  fields,  it  was 
Dr.  Brandes  who  came  to  our  rescue 
and  our  progress  since  has  been  due 
to  his  able  guidance  and  contribu- 
tions to  our  cane  variety  program, 
as  well  as  other  scientific  matters 
pertaining  to  sugarcane.  Time  will, 
of  course,  not  permit  of  a  complete 


recounting  of  all  the  important 
events  of  his  life  but  I  know  I  ex- 
press the  sentiment  of  every  member 
of  this  organization  in  extending  to 
Dr.  Brandes  sincere  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation for  his  outstanding  serv- 
ice. 

I  am  sure  you  have  noted  that  Dr. 
George  Arceneaux  has  resigned  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington  and  has  accepted  a  po- 
sition, wherein  he  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  directly  serve  us.  I  am,  and 
I  am  sure  you  are,  greatly  distressed 
that  we  have  lost  the  services  of 
this  outstanding  scientist  in  con- 
nection with  our  sugarcane  work  in 
this  industry.  He  has  contributed 
much  to  our  welfare,  for  which  we 
are  all  very  grateful. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express 
my  sincere  appreciation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  for 
their  indulgence  during  my  term  of 
office  and  to  the  Officers,  General 
Manager,  his  assistants  and  all  per- 
sonnel for  their  fine  assistance  and 
cooperation.  .,  ,       ; 
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QP  fROHT  WiTH  TH£  CeACVi 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


Sugar  Prices 

The  weak  condition  of  the  sugar 
market  continues  to  plague  the 
members  of  your  Executive  Com- 
mittee, along  with  everybody  else  in 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  and 
your  League  is  doing  everything  in 
its  power  to  get  the  'Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  use  the  power  grant- 
ed to  him  by  the  Sugar  Act  to  pro- 
tect the  Domestic  Sugar  Industry. 
Your  Committee  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  at  its  last  meeting, 
and  it  has  been  presented  by  Mr. 
Josiah  Ferris,  Manager  of  your 
Washington  Office,  to  everyone  that 
he  thinks  is  in  a  position  to  help. 

WHEREAS  the  raw  sugar  market 
has  been  declining  consistently  dur- 
ing recent  months,  and  is  today  ap- 
proximately 39  points  below  the 
average  price  applicable  during  the 
Louisiana  marketing  season  of  1950, 
and, 

WHEREAS  this  decline  in  price 
under  the  price  of  last  year  makes 
a  reduction  in  income  of  approxi- 
mately $3,500,000  to  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry,  in  spite  of  general 
and  substantial  increased  operating 
costs  in  the  production  of  sugar  and 
sugar  cane,  and, 

WHEREAS  the  original  estimate 
of  consumption  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  current  year  has  always 
been  considered  by  the  domestic 
areas  to  be  unrealistic  and  entirely 
too  large  to  maintain  a  price  which 
would  be  fair  and  equitable  to  the 
sugar  industry,  and, 

WHEREAS  rumors  current  in 
Washington  of  a  contemplated  re- 
duction in  the  consumption  estimate 
of  approximately  200,000  tons  have 
had  no  strengthening  influence  on 
the  raw  sugar  market. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLV- 
ED by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the    American   Sugar    Cane    League 


that  the  Louisiana  Senators  and 
Representatives  be  requested  to  urge 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  con- 
sider and  adopt  a  reduction  in  such 
estimate  of  consumption  require- 
ments for  the  current  year  in  the 
amount  of  at  least  750,000  tons,  in 
order  that  a  price  may  be  realized 
that  will  permit  the  domestic  sugar 
producers  to  survive. 

Mr.   Ferris  reports  that  the  rep- 
resentatives  of  the   other   Domestic 
Sugar    Producing    areas    liked    this 
resolution  so  much  that  they  adopt 
ed  it  as  their  own.     He  has  person- 
ally presented  it  to  the  members  of 
the    Louisiana    Congressional    Dele 
gation,  to  Mr.  Larry  Myers,  Direc 
tor  of  the  Sugar  Branch,  and  to  Sec 
retary  of  Agriculture  Brannan. 

On  October  3rd  the  State  PMA 
Committee  wired  Secretary  Bran- 
nan,  Director  Larry  Myers,  and  Mr. 
Raub  Snyder,  who  is  the  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Production  of  the 
PMA,  urging  immediate  action  to 
strengthen  the  sugar  market,  but 
up  to  the  writing  of  this  report  on 
October  12th  no  action  has  been  an- 
nounced by  Washington  despite  the 
fact  that  it  was  rumored  yesterday 
that  the  quotas  would  be  reduced 
when  the  market  closed  for  the  long 
week-end  holiday. 

The  Cover  Picture 

The  picture  on  the  cover  of  this 
issue  is  from  the  files  of  Mr.  A.  V. 
Patterson,  Jr.,  Visual  Aids  Special- 
ists, of  the  L.S.U.  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service.  It  was  found  in  a 
file  of  pictures  which  had  only  the 
notation  "Rare  Photos  of  Early 
Cane  Harvesters  Dating  Back  to 
1912." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  this  harvester  worked,  and  if 
any  of  you  good  folk  know  the  story 
of  this  strange  looking  machine  we 
will  greatly  appreciate  hearing  from 
you. 
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CROP  NEWS  BY  PARISHES 

from 
COUNTY  AGENTS 


In  an  effort  to  get  some  informa- 
Ition  from  the  various  sections  of  the 
Sugar  Belt  regarding  our  ''weather 
beaten"  cane  crop,  we  contacted  the 
county  agents  a  few  days  ago  and 
asked  them  to  tell  us  about  the  con- 
ditions in  their  district.  The  follow- 
ing reports  were  received  in  time 
for  this  issue. 

St.  Mary  Parish.  P.  J.  deGra- 
velles,  County  Agent  of  St.  Mary 
Parish,  advised  us  on  October  10th 
that  there  were  39,497  acres  in  his 
district  in  cane  this  year  and  that 
a  very  good  growth  had  been  re- 
corded during  the  past  sixty  days. 
He  thinks  that  the  cane  production 
in  St.  Mary  Parish  this  season  will 
be  about  90  per  cent  of  normal. 

Grinding  operations  in  St.  Mary 
Parish  will  propably  start  during 
the  week  of  October  22nd  and 
should  be  very  successful  because 
the  mills  have  made  extensive  im- 
provements. 

As  to  planting  operations,  Mr. 
deGravelles  says  that  the  progress 
has  been  satisfactory  and  should  be 
completed  about  the  20th  of  the 
month,  provided,  of  course  the  good 
weather  continues. 

Assumption  Parisli.  The  County 
Agent  of  Assumption  Parish,  Mr.  E. 
J.  Lousteau,  says  that  the  crop  is 
spotty  in  his  district  with  some  far- 
mers expecting  a  20  per  cent  reduc- 


tion from  last  season's  production, 
while  others  report  the  prospects  as 
better  than  those  of  last  year.  Mr. 
Lousteau  thinks  that  the  prospects 
for  the  entire  district  are  about  10 
per  cent  under  last  year's  tonnage 
production.  He  says  ''A  very  high 
percentage  of  our  farmers  are  not 
worrying  about  the  tonnage  because 
they  feel  the  crop  is  there,  but,  with 
the  late  growth,  they  are  wondering 
about  the  sucrose  and  purity." 

Terrebonne  Parish.  The  cane 
crop  in  Terrebonne  Parish  is  "a 
little  below  average"  according  to  a 
report  dated  October  11th  from  Mr. 
Richard  Sonnier,  County  Agent. 

Mr.  Sonnier  says  that  his  farmers 
are  all  busy  planting  cane  at  this 
time.  The  sucrose,  he  says,  is  still 
very  low. 

Iberia  Parish.  In  a  report  dated 
October  10th,  Mr.  W.  E.  Williams, 
County  Agent  of  Iberia  Parish,  had 
the  following  to  say  about  condi- 
tions in  his  district.  "Due  to  recent 
rains,  sugarcane  is  growing  well  at 
present,  however,  cane  is  not  matur- 
ing as  rapidly  as  it  should.  Indica- 
tions are  that  grinding  will  not  get 
underway  until  late  this  month  or 
early  next  month. 

Most  Iberia  Parish  farmers  will 
complete  the  planting  of  their  1952 
cane  crop  by  the  20th  of  this 
month." 


Pricing  Period  Delayed 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 
reported  on  Thursday,  October  12th, 
the  day  that  it  was  to  issue  the  first 
weekly  average  prices  for  the  1951- 
52  pricing  period,  that  advice  had 
been  received  from  the  PMA  that 
the  beginning  of  the  contract  period 
this  year  would  be  delayed  until  the 
first   Louisiana    mill    started   grind- 


ing. The  starting  date  prior  to  this 
announcement  had  been  October  5th. 
It,  of  course,  is  anybody's  guess 
whether  this  delay  will  mean  a  high- 
er or  lower  average  price  for  the 
1951-52  season,  but  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  reduction  in  the 
consumption  estimate  (if  the  Secre- 
tary ever  gets  around  to  making  it) 
will  cause  the  market  to  advance. 
(Continued   on   page   30) 
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SAMPLIHG  AND  TESTING  PROCEDURE  FOR  LOUISIANA 

SUGAR  MILLS  IN  COMPLYING  WITH  THE 

1951  FAIR  PRICE  DETERMINATION 


The  1951  Fair  Price  Determina- 
tion provides  that  processors  who 
are  also  producers  of  sugarcane 
shall  pay  for  sugarcane  purchased 
from  other  producers  on  a  trash- 
free  basis  adjusted  for  sucrose  and 
purity  above  and  below  fixed  stand- 
ards. The  sucrose  and  purity  of  the 
normal  juice  shall  be  determined  by 
an  acceptable  method  of  analysis  on 
actual  sugarcane,  that  is,  sugarcane 
as  delivered  by  a  producer  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  trash-free  cane. 

Trash  Determination 

A  uniform  sample  of  sugarcane 
weighing  about  fifty  pounds  and 
containing  not  less  than  twenty-five 
stalks  shall  be  removed  from  each 
bundle  to  be  tested  after  it  has  been 
lifted  from  the  truck,  car,  or  barge 
and  placed  on  the  ground  or  loading 
table  in  a  loosened  condition.  The 
sample  should  be  a  grab  sample  tak- 
en either  manually  or  mechanically 
from  both  ends  of  the  bundle  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  disturb  the 
sample  as  little  as  possible  to  avoid 
loss  of  trash.  It  should  then  be 
placed  on  a  canvass  or  in  a  suitable 
container  for  weighing. 

Weighing  should  be  done  on  a 
platform  scale  properly  calibrated 
and  adjusted  to  give  correct  weights. 
Spring  type  scales  are  not  satis- 
factory. After  the  gross  weight  of 
actual  sugarcane,  the  tare  and  the 
net  weight  of  trashy  cane  have  been 
recorded  in  a  suitable  record  book, 
the  cane  is  stripped  of  the  leaves, 
dirt,  and  other  extraneous  material 
and  the  loose  sugarcane  tops  are 
thrown  out.  If  there  are  tops  still 
attached  to  stalks  at  or  about  the 
green  leaf  roll,  they,  too,  are  to  be 
removed.  When  removing  attached 
tops  be  sure  no  formed  joints  are 
taken  off.  The  cleaned  cane  (not 
the  trash)  together  with  the  tare  is 
weighed  and  recorded.  The  amount 
of  trash   is   obtained   by   difference 


and  in  percentage  calculated. 

In  the  case  of  large  shippers,  one 
trash  determination  should  be  made 
for  approximately  each  twenty-five 
or  thirty  tons  of  sugarcane  deliv- 
ered. For  small  shippers  a  test  shall 
be  made  as  often  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  good  sampling  practices 
and  economy.  Trash  determinations 
shall  be  made  on  a  processor's  own 
cane  as  well  as  for  outside  producers 
and  in  the  same  proportion.  The; 
simple  or  weighted  average  of  daily 
deliveries  will  be  used  in  computing 
trash  deductions. 

Processors  may  refuse  to  accept 
sugarcane  that  is  not  properly 
topped  or  cleaned  in  the  field,  but 
such  refusal  shall  not  be  used  as  a 
device  to  reduce  the  return  on  such 
cane  to  the  producer  below  that 
specified   in  the   determination. 

Producers  will  have  the  privilege  of 
witnessing  all  trash  determinations 
and  such  determinations  will  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  representatives  of 
the  State  PMA  Office.  Processors 
will  furnish  producers  with  state- 
ments showing  the  amounts  of  trash 
deducted  as  often  and  at  such  times 
as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  pro- 
ducers informed  currently.  Proces- 
sors will  also  make  bi-weekly  trash 
reports  to  the  State  PMA  Office. 

Normal  Juice  Sucrose  and  Purity 
Determinations 

The  normal  juice  sucrose  and  pur- 
ity of  sugarcane  deliveries  may  be 
determined  on  full  carloads  or  truck- 
loads  of  large  producers,  and  in  the 
case  of  mixed  deliveries  by  small 
producers,  on  individual  bundles  of 
sugarcane.  In  either  case,  samples 
must  fully  and  adequately  represent 
the  entire  delivery.  When  more  than 
one  producer  ships  in  the  same  car, 
barge,  or  truck  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  give  each  delivery  an  in- 
dividual test. 
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EXPERIMENT  TO  STUDY  THE  EFFECTS  OF  2,4.D  ON 

SUGAR  CONTENT  OF  SUGARCANE,  1950  CROP 


Editor's  Note:  Mr.  F.  Evans  Far- 
veil  has  supplied  us  with  the  fol- 
owing  report  concerning  the  effect 
)f  2,4-D  on  the  sugar  content  of 
mnes. 

The  Experiment  was  conducted 
ast  year  (1950)  at  the  Westover 
plantation  of  Milliken  &  Farwell, 
td.,  and  Mr.  Farivell  feels  that  all 
Louisiana  sugarcane  farmers  will  he 
nterested  in  the  results  obtained. 


I  Mr.  Geibel  flying  the  plane,  spray- 
ing done  early  in  the  morning. 
There  were  buffer  areas  between 
sprayed  and  unsprayed  plots.  No 
iiscoloration  of  leaves  was  noted. 

First  Operation 

A'-res  sprayed  37  . 3 

Variety  36/13 

Total  gallons  used  28 

Total  material  used,  112  lbs.  2,  4-D  acid  equivalent 

Rate  3  lbs.  per  acre 

S  Days  after  spraying  Brix.       Sue.     Purity 

Date  applied — October  20th. — 

Analysis 16.54     12.52     75.70 

'Check  plot— date  cut,  October  28th 

Analysis 18.50     14.65     79.19 

Sprayed    plot — date    cut,    October 

28th— Analysis- 18.74     15.36     81.96 


Crusher  Juice  Samples 

When  carloads  or  entire  truck- 
loads  are  ground  without  inter- 
ruption the  crusher  juice  may  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  determining 
normal  juice.  Samples  of  crusher 
juice  should  be  taken  in  an  ac- 
ceptable manner,  at  short  inter- 
vals, from  the  juice  chute  below 
the  crusher  during  the  period 
when  the  cane  to  be  tested  is  pass- 
ing through  the  crusher.  The 
juice  container  should  be  of  suf- 
ficient capacity  to  hold  the  entire 
sample  from  one  full  car  or  truck- 
load  of  cane.  The  cane  to  be  sam- 
pled should  be  properly  ''flagged" 
or  otherwise  marked  so  that  the 
juice  sample  will  be  representa- 
tive of  the  exact  cane  passing 
through.  A  continuous  or  auto- 
matic sampler  may  also  be  used 
if  the  sample  container  is  large 
enough  to  prevent  its  overflowing 
before  the  last  of  the  cane  to  be 


12  Days  after  spraying 
Date  applied — October  21st — 

Analysis 17.17     13.39     77.98 

Check  plot — date  cut,  Nov.  2nd — 

Analysis 18.74     15.37     82.02 

Sprayed  plot — date  cut,  Nov.  2nd 

Analysis 18.49     15.81     85.51 

Second  Operation 

Acres  sprayed  25 

Variety  36/105 

Total  gallons  used  13 

Total  material  used,  52  lbs.  2,  4-D  acid  equivalent 

Rate  2  lbs.  per  acre 

8  Days  after  spraying  Brix       Sue.      Purity 

Date  applied — October  24th — 

Analysis 16.57     13.11     79.12 

Check  plot — date  cut,  Nov.  1st — 

Analysis 18.28     14.48     79.21 

Spraved  plot — date  cut,  Nov.  1st 

Analysis 18.61      15.25     81.95 

12  Days  after  spraying 
Date  applied — October  24th — 

Analysis 17.32     13.64     78.75 

Check  plot — date  cut,  Nov.  6th — 

Analysis 18.86     15.45     81.92 

Sprayed  plot — date  cut,  Nov.  6th — 

Analysis 18.28     15.09     82.55 

These  small  experiments  are  cer- 
tainly not  conclusive  in  any  way, 
but  it  is  believed  that  they  do  war- 
rant more  exact  and  extensive  tests 
in  the  future. 


sampled     passes     through    the 
crusher. 

Sample  containers  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  with  soap  and 
hot  water  and  dried,  preferably 
after  each  use,  but  certainly  at 
regular  intervals  to  prevent  bac- 
terial contamination.  They  should, 
also,  be  rinsed  with  the  first  juice 
of  each  new  sample  to  be  tested 
so  that  any  adhering  water  will 
be  washed  away.  Crusher  juice 
should  be  analyzed  for  Brix,  su- 
crose, and  purity  using  the  ac- 
cepted methods  of  analysis. 

Calculations  of  Normal  Juice 
from  Crusher  Juice 

The  computation  of  normal 
juice  Brix,  sucrose,  and  purity 
from  the  corresponding  crusher 
juice  analysis  is  made  by  the  ap- 
plication of  predetermined  Brix 
and  sucrose  factors  as  shown  be- 

(Continued   on   page    25) 
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BLACKSTRAP  MOLASSES  QUESTIONNAIRE 

by  Roy  B.  Johnson,  Molasses  Coordinator 


For  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
1951-52  blackstrap  production  esti- 
mates, basic  sales  data  and  related 
information,  a  questionnaire,  dated 
August  15,  1951,  was  mailed  to  43 
Louisiana  sugar  processors  who  nor- 
mally produce  blackstrap  molasses. 
Of  this  number,  23,  or  slightly  more 
than  53  percent  of  the  processors 
replied.  These  23  processors  usually 
produce  approximately  57  percent 
of  the  State's  total  blackstrap  pro- 
duction. Based  on  this  sample,  con- 
cluded September  4th,  the  following 
summary  is  presented. 

No  appreciable  change  in  black- 
strap production  in  Louisiana  for 
the  crop  year  1951  is  expected. 
This  year's  crop  should  be  around 
32  million  gallons,  which  approaches 
last  year's  production  of  just  over 
32.5  million  gallons. 

Indications  are  that  the  majority 
of  this  year's  blackstrap  has  pre- 
viously been  contracted.  Only  5  out 
of  20  reporters  had  made  no  com- 
mitment of  their  blackstrap  at  the 
time  of  this  survey.  The  remaining 
15  had  sold  all  or  a  portion  of  their 
expected  production.  Included  in 
the  group  selling  only  a  portion  of 
their  production  are  those  proces- 
sors who  reserved  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  crop  to  sell  in  less-than- 
carlot  quantities  as  well  as  those 
who  set  aside  a  portion  to  market 
as  they  see  fit.  If  this  sample  is 
representative  of  the  industry,  about 
12.5  percent  of  Louisiana's  1951 
blackstrap  production  was  unsold  as 
of  the  date  of  the  study. 

For  those  who  have  already  dis- 
posed of  their  molasses,  the  most 
common  basis  of  sale  was  the  sea- 
son's average  price.  However,  the 
contracts  for  some  processors  sell- 
ing on  this  basis  called  for  a  floor 
or  other  similar  marketing  consider- 
ations. 

On  the  basis  of  reports  received, 
Louisiana  processors  intend  to  mar- 
ket slightly  more  than  3  percent  of 


the  total  estimated  blackstrap  pro- 
duction in  less  -  than  -  carload  lots. 
With  a  32,000,000  gallon  production, 
this  would  mean  about  1,000,000 
gallons  of  blackstrap  available  for 
distribution  in  tank  truck  or  drum 
lots  to  small  consumers  in  Louisiana 
and  neighboring  states.  Five  pro- 
cessors out  of  18  replying  indicated 
they  intend  to  market  anywhere 
from  14  percent  to  24  percent  of 
their  total  volume  in  relatively  small 
lots.  From  all  indications,  a  greater 
number  of  producers  will  engage  in 
small  lot  sales  and  a  greater  volume 
of  blackstrap  will  move  through 
trade  channels  in  less-than-carload 
lots  than  normally  is  the  case. 

Because  of  the  apparent  increased 
interest  in  small  lot  sales  of  black- 
strap molasses,  it  was  felt  that  ob- 
taining processor  prices  on  these 
sales  may  be  of  some  value  and 
merit  consideration.  However,  pro- 
cessor reaction  to  this  question  (as 
show  in  table  below)  indicates  the 
remote  possibility  of  obtaining  suf- 
ficient reliable  information  on  such 
transactions. 

Table  1.  Should  an  attempt  be  made 
to  obtain  processor  prices  on  L-C-L 
sales  of  blackstrap  during  the  har- 
vesting season? 


Yes 

7 


Number   Reporting 

No        Unanswered        Total 
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Only  7  out  of  16  answering  fav- 
ored obtaining  processor  prices  on 
small  quantity  sales  while  7  others 
gave  no  reply  to  this  particular 
question.  The  majority  of  the  seven 
favoring  obtaining  those  prices  felt 
that  weekly  prices  might  be  of  some 
value. 

Having  in  mind  the  same  thought 
of  increasing  the  value  of  the  Week- 
ly Blackstrap  Report,  consideration 
was  given  to  the  problem  of  gather- 
ing and  reporting  local  consumer 
(Continued   on   page   30) 
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i 
SAMPLING 

(Continued   from  page   23) 
low: 

Brix  crusher  juice  x  Brix  factor  =  Brix  normal  juice 
Sucrose  crusher  juice  x  sucrose  factor  =  sucrose  normal 

juice 
Normal  juice  sucrose   +  normal  juice  Brix  m  purity 

normal  juice 

The  Brix  factor  is  determined 
by  the  well  known  dry  milling 
test.  This  test  shows  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Brix  of  the  nor- 
mal juice  and  the  Brix  of  the 
crusher  juice  when  maceration 
water  is  turned  off  and  no  other 
water  enters  the  juice  during  the 
test.  This  determination  should 
be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
crop  and  at  regular  intervals  since 
it  varies  with  the  condition  of  the 
cane,  its  maturity  and  fibre  con- 
tent, and  the  efficiency  of  milling. 

The  sucrose  factor  or  the  re- 
lationship between  the  normal 
juice  sucrose  and  the  crusher  juice 
sucrose  is  obtained  directly  by  di- 
viding the  factory  average  of  the 
normal  juice  sucrose  of  the  pre- 
vious 24-hour  period  by  the  fac- 
tory average  of  the  crusher  juice 
sucrose  for  the  same  period,  or  it 
may  be  obtained  by  using  the 
average  purity  difference  for  the 
previous  24  hours.  The  following 
are  typical  examples: 

Ilrusher  juice  Brix        16.00      15.52 

>usher  juice  sucrose   13.12     : 

>usher  juice  purity     82.00      16.00 

!"^ormal  juice  Brix        15.52      12.11 

'Jormal  juice  sucrose    12.11     1 

'formal  juice  purity     78.00      13.12 
r 

78-^82)  X  .97  (Brix  factor,  dry  mining)^  .923  sucrose  fac- 
tor (3) 

Computing  Normal  Juice  Sucrose 
from  Handmill  Tests 

If  a  small,  power  or  handmill 
is  in  use,  conversion  factors  shall 
be  established  by  determining  the 
relationship  between  like  cane 
ground  on  it  and  on  the  large 
mill.  Both  Brix  and  sucrose  fac- 
tors will  be  determined  since 
purity  is  an  income  producing 
factor.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
assure  that  the  juice  sample  fully 
represents  the  entire  lot  of  cane 
both   as  to   quality   and   quantity. 


-0.97  Brix  factor  (1) 


.923  sucrose  factor  (2) 


Juice  containers  shall  be  of  suf- 
ficient capacity  to  hold  all  of  the 
juice  from  the  entire  sample,  and 
the  entire  sample  shall  be  ground. 
The  juice  in  the  sample  container 
shall  be  thoroughly  mixed  before 
the  analysis  is  made. 

If  cane  is  to  be  placed  in  racks 
for  testing  at  fixed  periods,  then 
an  equal  number  of  canes  (three 
or  four)  should  be  taken  at  ran- 
dom from  each  sling  or  bundle. 
No  attempt  shall  be  made  to  se- 
lect them.  The  number  of  canes 
drawn  from  each  sling  depends 
on  the  number  of  slings  delivered 
by  the  grower  during  the  period, 
the  object  being  to  have  a  fully 
representative  sample. 

If  individual  slings  or  bundles 
are  tested  then  no  less  than  ten 
canes  should  be  pulled  from  the 
sling  at  random,  without  any  at- 
tempt at  selection,  immediately 
ground  and  analyzed  for  Brix,  su- 
crose, and  purity. 

Only  one  of  the  above  methods 
of  sampling  and  testing  should  be 
used,  otherwise  unequal  quantities 
on  different  tests  will  give  fic- 
titious factors  when  simple  aver- 
ages are  used. 

Daily  records  of  hand-mill  tests 
will  be  kept  on  Form  SU-131, 
Cane  Juice  Analysis  Record.  The 
simple  or  weighted  average  Brix 
and  sucrose  of  all  hand-mill  tests 
will  be  obtained  at  the  end  of 
each  24-hour  period  (generally 
6:00  a.m.)  during  those  days  of 
the  week  when  full  deliveries  are 
made.  Brix  and  sucrose  factors 
will  be  computed  for  the  day  by 
dividing  the  daily  average  normal 
juice  Brix  and  the  daily  average 
normal  juice  sucrose  of  the  fac- 
tory mill  by  the  corresponding 
hand-mill  averages  obtained  above. 
For  the  first  day  of  grinding  the 
Brix  and  sucrose  factors  for  the 
last  week  of  the  1950  crop  will 
be  used  to  determine  the  normal 
juice  Brix  and  sucrose  of  individ- 
ual growers.  After  that  the  fac- 
tors will  be  obtained  by  averaging 
the  factors  of  each  day  following 
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until  six  days  are  included.  Sun- 
days and  days  on  which  deliveries 
are  not  made  will  be  disregarded 
and  the  factor  for  the  preceding 
day  will  be  used  until  another  has 
been  established.  In  other  words 
a  moving  average  will  be  estab- 
lished by  adding  the  factor  for 
the  new  day  to  the  sum  of  the 
factors  for  the  preceding  six  days 
(Sundays  not  included)  and  sub- 
tracting the  factors  for  the  oldest 
day.    Example : 


Day  of 
Week 


N.  J.  Factory  Averages 
Brix       Sucrose     Purity 


Monday  16 .  20 
Tuesday  15 .  87 
Wednesday  16.10 
Thursday  15.73 
Friday  16.00 

Saturday       15.80 


15.72 
15.87 


Monday 
Tuesday 

Day  of 

Week  Brix 

Monday  17 .  87 

Tuesday  17 .  52 

Wednesday  17.76 

Thursday  17 .  38 

Friday  17.70 

Saturday  17.51 


12.39 
12.03 
12.22 
11.95 
12.08 
11.99 

12.14 

12.25 


76.50 
75.80 
75.90 
76.00 
75.50 
75.86 

77.21 

77.20 


Hand-Mill  Averages 


Sucrose 
14.08 
13.75 
13.89 
13.44 
13.42 
13.59 


Purity 

78.79 
78.48 
78.21 
77.33 


Factors 
Brix         Sucrose 


.9065 
.9058 
.9065 
.9051 


.8800 
.8749 
.8798 


Monday        17.27       13.64 


Tuesday        16.92       13.40 


75.82 
77.61 

.9040 
.9023 

.9001 

.8823 

6/5.4302 

6/5.3062 

78.98 
Add 

.9050 

.9102 
5.4302 

.8844 

.8900 
5.3062 

Subtract 

6.3404 
.9065 

6.1962 
.8800 

6/5.4339 

6/5.3162 

79.20 
Add 

.9056 

.9379 
5.4339 

8860. 

.8900 
5.3162 

Subtract 

6.3718 
.9058 

6.2062 
.8749 

6/5.4660 

6/5.3313 

.9110 


,8885 


If  a  factory  starts  its  crop  on 
a  day  other  than  Monday  the  fac- 
tors for  that  first  day  will  be  the 
factors  of  the  last  week  of  grind- 
ing of  the  1950  crop  as  pointed 
out  above.  The  factors  for  the 
second  day  will  be  the  factors  ob- 
tained from  the  first  day's  anal- 
yses. The  factors  for  the  third 
day  will  be  the  average  of  the 
factors  for  the  first  two  days  and 
so  on  until  six  daily  factors  have 
been  obtained.  After  that  the 
moving  average  will  apply. 

The   factors   obtained  as   above 


will  be  applied  to  each  individual 
grower's  test  to  obtain  the  nor- 
mal juice  Brix,  sucrose  and  pur- 
ity for  each  such  test.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  handmill  test  on 
Tuesday  of  the  second  week  of 
the  crop  is  17.60  Brix  and  13.86 
sucrose  the  normal  juice  Brix  and 
sucrose  will  be: 

17.60  X  .9056  (factor  for  Monday)=^15.94 
and  13.86  x  .8860  (factor  for  Monday)-=  12.28 

The  normal  juice  purity  will  be  12.28  ^15.94=:77.04 

When  sugarcane  is  washed  on 
the  carrier  or  wet  from  excessive 
rains  the  crusher  juice  is  diluted, 
its  Brix  and  sucrose  lowered. 
When  this  diluted  Brix  figure  is 
multiplied  by  the  dry  milling  fac- 
tor the  Brix  of  the  normal  juice 
is  lowered  a  corresponding 
amount.  The  result  is  an  abnor- 
mal juice  Brix  and  sucrose  which 
in  turn  gives  fictitious  factors  to 
be  applied  to  individual  producer's 
tests.    Example : 

Crusher  Juice  Normal  Juice 

Brix    Sucrose  Purity     Brix    Sucrose  Purity 


Unwashed 
cane 

Washed 
cane 

Difference 


16.36      12.89      78.80      15.87      12.25      77.20 
.97(16.36) 


15.92      12.54 
-0.44      -0.35 


78.80      15.44      11.92      77.20 
.97(15.92) 


-0.43      -0.33 


Therefore,  every  mill  thai 
washes  cane  on  the  carrier  will  be 
required  to  establish  Brix  factors 
between  the  crusher  and  the 
handmill  on  dry  cane  as  follows: 

1.  Run  a  six-hour  test  on  dry 
cane  in  order  to  compare  the 
Brix  of  the  crusher  juice  witl: 
the  Brix  of  the  handmill  juice 
on  the  same  sugarcane.  The 
samples  should  be  taken  con- 
tinuously and  run  at  leasi 
every  half  hour.  The  simple 
average  of  the  tests  will  hi 
used  to  establish  the  factor  bj 
dividing  the  Brix  of  the  crush- 
er juice  by  the  Brix  of  the 
handmill  juice.  This  test  wil 
be  repeated  every  week. 

2.  The  average  Brix  of  handmil 
tests  for  all  growers  wiU  b( 
multiplied  by  this  factor  eaci 
day  until  changed,  in  order  tc 
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determine  the  24-hour  undi- 
luted crusher  Brix  for  the  day. 
The  undiluted  Brix  for  the  day 
multiplied  by  the  average  pur- 
ity of  crusher  juice  for  the 
day  will  establish  the  crusher 
juice  sucrose  for  the  day. 

3.  The  undiluted  Brix  of  the 
crusher,  established  as  above 
indicated,  multiplied  by  the 
dry  milling  factor  (say,  97.0) 
will  give  the  daily  average 
Brix  of  the  normal  juice. 

4.  The  Brix  of  the  normal  juice 
multiplied  by  the  purity  of 
the  dilute  juice  will  give  the 
daily  average  sucrose  of  the 
normal   juice. 

5.  No  mill  that  washes  cane  on 
the  carrier  can  give  fair  in- 
dividual tests  on  a  crusher 
juice  basis.  Therefore,  all  tests 
will  have  to  be  made  on  the 
handmill.    Example : 

Average  Brix  of  the  six-hour  handmill  tests  16.94 

Average  Brix  of  the  six-hour  crusher  juice  tests    16 .  52 
16.52  divided  by  16.94  equals  0.9752  (dry  cane  crusher 

juice,  handmill  juice  ratio) 
Daily  average  handmill  tests,  Brix  16.78 

16.78  X  0.9752  equals  (undiluted  c.  j.  Brix)  16.36 

16.36  X  0.970  equals  (normal  juice  Brix)  15 .  87 

15.87  X  purity  of  dilute  juice  equals  sucrose  in  normal 

juice 

The  necessity  for  obtaining  ac- 
curate normal  juice  sucrose  and 
purity  figures  cannot  be  empha- 
sized enough  since  grower  pay- 
ments are  geared  to  each  individ- 
ual mill's  normal  juice.  The  fol- 
lowing points,  therefore,  must  be 
strictly  observed: 

1.  Extreme  care  shall  be  exer- 
cised in  assuring  proper  sam- 
pling of  cane  and  juices. 

2.  Sugarcane  should  be  ground 
as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is 
received,  and  quotas  should  be 
arranged  so  that  cane  is  not 
left  in  the  yard  any  longer 
than  absolutely  necessary. 

3.  Cleanliness  of  all  containers 
used  in  sampling  and  storing 
juice  is  paramount. 

4.  Hot  water  and  soap  shall  be 
used  in  washing  juice  con- 
tainers and  preservatives  shall 


be  used  in  sample  jars  to  pre- 
vent deterioration. 

5.  Composite  samples  shall  be 
analyzed  at  intervals  of  not 
more  than  six  hours;  four 
hours  would  be  better. 

6.  All  laboratory  equipment  and 
reagents  used  in  making  tests 
shall  be  calibrated  and  stand- 
ardized. 

Reporting  Procedure 

Form  SU-1^1,  Cane  Juice 
Analysis  Record 

This  form  will  be  used  for  record- 
ing all  individual  analyses  of  pro- 
ducers' samples  during  each  twenty- 
four  hour  period  or  crop  day.  Sepa- 
rate sheets  will  be  used  for  crusher 
juice  samples  and  for  handmill 
samples. 
Heading 

Under  "Daily  Factory  Average" 
enter  the  twenty-four  hour  aver- 
age crusher  juice  and  normal 
juice  and  normal  juice  analyses 
for  the  same  day  on  which  the 
individual  analyses  are  made. 
These  can  not  be  entered  until  the 
beginning  of  the  next  day  follow- 
ing the  tests  since  they  cover  the 
same  period. 

Brix,  sucrose,  and  purity  fig- 
ures should  be  carried  to  two 
places,  such  as  16.27  not  16.3, 
12.14  not  12.1. 

Enter  the  name  of  the  factory, 
the  Brix  and  sucrose  factors,  the 
date  and  crop  day  in  the  places 
indicated.  The  date  should  cor- 
respond to  the  proper  crop  day. 
If  the  mill  starts  at  any  time 
after  six  a.m.  on  any  particular 
date,  that  is  crop  day  number  one 
and  each  day  should  follow  in 
order.  The  date  and  crop  day 
should  be  the  same  on  all  reports 
submitted  for  the  same  day  (this 
is  often  mistaken  and  results  in 
confusion). 

The  Brix  and  sucrose  factors 
shall  always  be  shown  and  shall 
correspond  to  those  determined  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  crop  day. 
Enter  the  shipper's  name  and 
sample  number,  car,  barge,  truck 
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or  wagon  number  in  the  places  in- 
dicated and,  when  known,  the  date 
loaded  and  hour  ground. 

If  handmill  tests  are  made, 
strike  out  the  words  ''crusher 
juice"  in  the  heading  and  write 
in  ''handmill." 

Enter  the  observed  brix  and 
the  observed  temperature  (not  the 
temperature  correction  shown  on 
the  Brix  spindle).  Enter  the  pol- 
ariscope  reading  in  the  column 
provided.  Calculate  the  corre- 
sponding corrected  Brix,  sucrose, 
and  purity. 

Normal  Juice 

Multiply  the  Brix  and  sucrose 
of  crusher  or  handmill  samples  by 
their  respective  factors  and  enter 
the  results  in  the  columns  pro- 
vided under  "Normal  Juice." 
Compute  the  purity  of  each  ship- 
per's normal  juice  by  dividing 
normal  juice  sucrose  by  normal 
juice  Brix  and  enter  in  the  proper 
column. 

In  the  event  sugarcane  is  dam- 
aged by  a  freeze  the  number   of 
cc's  of  N/10  caustic  soda  to  neu- 
tralize 10.0  cc's  of  the  juice  sam- 
ple   is    recorded    in    the    column 
headed  "Acidity." 
Forms  SU-131  must  be  signed  by 
the  chemist  making  the  actual  anal- 
yses, the  chief  chemist  making  the 
calculations,  and  the  manager. 

Form  5t/-124,  Daily 
Manufacturing  Report 

This  form  shall  be  completed  in 
detail  and  all  available  figures  en- 
tered. Enter  the  name  of  the  fac- 
tory, the  date  and  crop  day  in  the 
spaces  provided.  These  should  cor- 
respond exactly  with  the  compara- 
ble cane  juice  analysis  record.  Form 
SU-131. 

The  averages  of  analyses  made 
during  the  twenty-four  hour  period 
ending  at  6  a.m.  of  the  previous 
crop  day  should  be  recorded  under 
the  heading  "Analytical  Data."  The 
Brix,  sucrose,  and  purity  of  the 
crusher  juice  and  of  the  normal 
juice  shall  be  entered  also  on  the 
Form  SU-131,   Cane  Juice  Analysis 


Record,  under  the  heading  "Daily 
Factory  Average."  The  date  and 
crop  day  shall  be  the  same  on  both 
forms. 

Form  SU-124  should  be  attached 
to  the  original  SU-131  {not  a  typed 
copy)  for  the  same  crop  day  and 
mailed  to  the  State  Office,  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing  Administration, 
Attention:  Mr.  W.  M.  Grayson,  Box 
8597,  University  Station,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana,  as  soon  as  it  is 
completed.  Do  not  hold  them  until 
you  have  accumulated  reports  for 
several  days. 

Frozen  Sugarcane 

Deductions  for  excess  acidity  re- 
sulting from  freeze  damage  may  be 
made  by  applying  the  percentage! 
given  below  to  the  amount  payable 
for  standard  sugarcane.  The  num- 
ber of  standard  tons  should  not  be 
altered.  However,  no  deduction  will 
be  made  unless  and  until  there  is 
evidence  of  damage  having  taker 
place  because  of  the  freeze  and  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  the  boiling 
house  efficiency.  Authorization  must 
be  obtained  from  a  representative 
of  the  Louisiana  State  PMA  Office 
before  deductions  are  started. 


Percent 

Percent 

Acidity  CC's 

Normal 

Acidity  CC's 

Normal 

N/10  Alkali 

Payment 

N/10  Alkali 

Payment 

2.5 

100 

4.0 

77.5 

2.6 

98.5 

4   1 

76.0 

2.7 

97.0 

4.2 

74.5 

2.8 

95.5 

4.3 

73.0 

2.9 

94.0 

4.4 

71.5 

3.0 

92.5 

4.5 

70.0 

3.1 

91.0 

4.6 

68.5 

3.2 

89.5 

4.7 

67.0 

3.3 

88.0 

4.75 

No  Value 

3.4 

86.5 

3.5 

85.0 

3.6 

83.5 

3.7 

82.0 

3.8 

80.5 

3.9 

79.0 

Conversion  of  Actual  Sugarcane  tcj 
Standard  Sugarcane  s 

Except  for  salvage  sugarcane] 
actual  sugarcane  shall  be  converteci 
to  standard  sugarcane  by  first  de- 
termining the  weight  of  trash-free 
sugarcane  then  multiplying  the  nei 
result  by  the  applicable  sucrose  con- 
version factor  shown  below,  anc 
finally  by  multiplying  this  adjusted 
quantity    by    the    applicable    puritj 
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ictor  given  in  the  purity  table, 
ables  combining  sucrose  and  purity 
ictors  may  be  used  provided  the 
tual  sucrose  and  purity  are  shov^n 
I  the  records. 

Standard  Standard  Standard 

Sue-      Sugar-  %  Sue-       Sugar-  %  Sue-      Sugar- 

ose  in         cane  rose  in         cane  rose  in          cane 

ormal     Quality  Normal  Quality  Normal  Quality 

Juice        Factor  Juice         Factor  Juice         Factor 


9.5 

.60 

11.5 

.95 

13.5 

1.15 

9.6 

.62 

11.6 

.96 

13.6 

1.16 

9.7 

.64 

11.7 

.97 

13.7 

1.17 

9.8 

.66 

11.8 

.98 

13.8 

1.18 

9.9 

.68 

11.9 

.99 

13.9 

1.19 

10.0 

.70 

'  12.0 

1.00 

14.0 

1.20 

10.1 

.72 

12.1 

1.01 

14.1 

1.21 

10.2 

.74 

12.2 

1.02 

14.2 

1.22 

10.3 

.76 

12.3 

1.03 

14.3 

1.23 

10.4 

.78 

12.4 

1.04 

14.4 

1.24 

10.5 

.80 

12.5 

1.05 

14.5 

1.25 

10.6 

.82 

12.6 

1.06 

14.6 

1.26 

10.7 

.84 

12.7 

1.07 

14.7 

1.27 

10.8 

.86 

12.8 

1.08 

14.8 

1.28 

10.9 

.88 

12.9 

1.09 

14.9 

1.29 

11.0 

.90 

13.0 

1.10 

15.0 

1.30 

11.1 

.91 

13.1 

1.11 

11.2 

.92 

13.2 

1.12 

11.3 

.93 

13.3 

1.13 

11.4 

.94 

13.4 

1.14 

Trash-free  sugarcane  may  be  ob- 
iined  by  multiplying  the  gross 
eight  of  actual  sugarcane  delivered 
Y  the  factor  obtained  by  subtract- 
ig  the  percentage  of  trash  from 
00%  or  by  subtracting  the  actual 
eight  of  trash  found  from  the 
ross  w^eight.  Standard  sugarcane 
all  then  be  obtained  by  multiplying 
le  w^eight  of  trash-free  cane  by  the 
acrose  and  purity  factors  corre- 
ponding  to  the  test  as  shown  be- 
)w : 

Assume:      100  tons  actual  cane 
2%  trash 

12.25%  sucrose  in  normal  juice 
77.62  purity 

Then:  100  x  .98  ■=■  98.0  trash-free  tons 

98  X  1.025  =  100.450  tons  adjusted  for  suc- 
rose 
and  100.45  x  1.008  =  101.254  standard  tons 

Payments  for  salvage  sugarcane 
rill  be  calculated  separately.  All 
ugarcane  with  normal  juice  polar- 
dng  less  than  9.5%  sucrose,  or  v^ith 
urity  less  than  68.0  will  be  con- 
idered  as  salvage  cane  and  the 
rice  to  be  paid  for  such  shall  be 
liat  agreed  upon  between  grower 
nd  processor.  Such  agreement, 
owever,  will  be  subject  to  review 
y  a  representative  of  the  State 
'MA  Office. 


Form  SU-123,  Factory  Run  Report 

A  factory  run  report  shall  be  pre- 
pared at  the  end  of  each  run,  week- 
ly or  every  two  weeks  as  the  case 
may  be.  This  report  should  contain 
all  data  necessary  to  show  factory 
control  operations  during  the  period 
for  which  the  report  is  made.  Sig- 
natures of  the  chemist  preparing 
the  report  and  the  manager  should 
be  made  in  the  places  indicated. 

Daily  and  weekly  run  reports  will 
be  made  on  a  gross  tveight  basis  or 
on  sugarcane  as  delivered  to  the 
mill. 

Trash  Reports 

A  trash  report  covering  the  same 
period  as  the  run  report  will  be 
filed  at  the  time  the  run  report  is 
made.  This  report  should  show  (1) 
Total  tons  of  cane  ground,  (2)  Total 
tons  of  trash  deducted,  (3)  Total 
tons  of  trash-free  cane,  and  (4) 
Percentage  trash  deducted.  At  the 
completion  of  your  grinding  oper- 
ations you  will  forward  to  this  of- 
fice a  final  trash  report  covering 
the  entire  1951  crop. 

The  total  tons  ground.  Item  1, 
shown  on  weekly  reports  should 
agree  with  the  total  tons  shown  on 
the  run  report,  Form  SU-123,  or  if 
that  is  impractical,  this  figure 
should  indicate  tons  delivered  rather 
than  tons  ground.  In  any  case 
specify.  The  total  tons  of  trash-free 
cane  shown  on  the  final  report  for 
the  crop  should  agree  with  the  net 
tons  of  cane  to  be  shown  on  Form 
SU-128,  Compiled  List,  and  on  which 
payment  was  made. 

Under  separate  cover  we  are  send- 
ing mimeographed  forms  to  be  used 
in  filing  trash  reports. 

Both  growers  and  processors  are 
advised  to  exercise  great  care  in  the 
supervision  of  cane  deliveries  to  as- 
sure a  supply  of  fresh  and  properly 
topped  sugarcane  of  good  quality. 
The  better  the  quality,  the  greater 
will  be  the  payment  (both  mill  and 
Government)  on  individual  deliv- 
eries. 

Any  questions  concerning  the  con- 
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tents  of  this  letter  should  be  taken 
up  with  representatives  of  the  State 
PMA  Office. 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

Walter  M.  Bartlett 

Specializing  in  all  sugar  house 
Chemicals 

1460  So.  Peters  St. 

New  Orleans  13,  La. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED 
BY    THE    ACTS    OF    CONGRESS    OF    AUGUST 

24,  1912,  AS  Amended  by  the  acts  of 

MARCH  3,  1933,  AND  JULY  2,  1946 

Of  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  published  semi-monthly 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  October  1,  1951,  State 
of  Louisiana,  Parish  of  Orleans. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
state  and  parish  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Marcel  J.  Voorhies,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
the  Vice  President  and  General  Manager  of  the 
Sugar  Bulletin  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc., 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Acts  of 
March  3,  1933,  and  July  2,  1946,  embodied  in 
section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit. 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are:  Publisher,  The  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans, 
La. ;  Editor,  Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Managing  Editor,  Andrew  W.  Dykers ; 
Business    Manager,     none. 

2.  That  the  owner  is  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  of  the  V.  S.  A..  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
L.  A.  Borne.  Raceland,  La.,  President:  J.  P. 
Duhe,  Jeanerette,  La.,  Vice  President ;  J.  J. 
Shaffer,  Ellendale.  La..  Secretary ;  T.  M.  Barker. 
Lockport,    La.,    Treasurer. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are  none. 

MARCEL  J.  VOORHIES. 

Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  27th 
day    of    September.    1951. 


BLACKSTRAP 

(Continued  from  page  24) 
prices  paid  for  blackstrap.  To  thi{ 
question,  there  was  much  the  sam< 
interest  and  differences  in  opinioi 
among  processors  as  there  v^as  foi 
the  one  concerning  processor  prices 
(See  table  below). 

Table  2.  Should  local  consumer 
prices  for  blackstrap  be  gathered 
and    reported? 


Yes 
9 


Number   Reporting 
No        Unanswered 


Total 
23 


The  majority  of  reporters  makinj 
observations  concerning  the  tw« 
previous  questions  felt  that  sine 
the  volume  of  blackstrap  both  soL 
and  consumed  in  small  lot  quan 
tities  was  rather  insignificant  ii 
respect  to  the  whole,  data  obtainei 
would  be  unreliable. 


(Seal) 


BRITTMAR   P.    LANDRY, 

Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  at  death.) 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from   page    21) 

Mayor  BuIIiard  Dies 

Mr.  Leo  J.  Bulliard,  the  Mayo 
of  St.  Martinville,  La.,  who  reigne 
as  King  Sucrose  the  Tenth  at  th 
Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Festival  an 
Fair  held  in  New  Iberia  during  th 
closing  days  of  September,  died  c 
a  heart  attack  at  his  home  in  Sii 
Martinville  on  Friday,  October  5tl| 
He  was  fifty  years  old. 

Mr.  Bulliard  was  the  president  c 
the  nationally  known  food  process! 
ing  enterprise  in  St.  Martinvilli 
known  as  Evangeline  Pepper  an 
Food  Products,  Inc.,  which  operate! 
the  Evangeline  Sugar  Factory.  B\ 
was  a  man  of  many  and  varied  iri 
terests  who  had  the  happy  facult 
of  being  outstanding  in  everythin 
with  which  he  was  connected.  Hili 
loss  will  be  keenly  felt  by  the  con'l 
munity   that   he   served. 

To  his  family  we  extend  our  deei  i 
est   sympathy. 
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Mr.  Slator  M.  Miller 

Slator  M.  Miller,  secretary  of  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Associa- 
tion, has  been  promoted  to  a  new 
position  in  the  Association's  Wash- 
ington office. 

Mr.  Miller  will  become  assistant 
to  Ernest  W.  Greene,  Vice-President 
and  principal  mainland  representa- 
tive of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  growers. 
He  will  assume  his  new  post  in  the 
late   autumn. 

Robert  R.  Trent,  assistant  secre- 
tary and  recent  manager  of  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Associa- 
tion Philippine  Islands  office  at  Ma- 
nila, will  take  over  Mr.  Miller's 
duties  in  Honolulu. 

Crop  Report 

The  Crop  Reporting  Service  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nom.ics  reported  that  on  October  1st 
the  prospective  cane  production  in 
Louisiana  this  season,  for  both  sug- 
ar and  seed,  is  approximately  5,310,- 
000  tons.  This  is  an  estimated  pro- 
duction of  18  tons  of  cane  to  the 
acre. 


Figures  from  the  same  source 
show  that  last  year's  cane  produc- 
tion for  sugar  and  seed  was  5,729,- 
000  tons,  and  that  the  average  pro- 
duction per  acre  was  19.2  tons. 

Circular  No.  878 

United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture Circular  No.  878  is  a  publi- 
cation that  every  Louisiana  cane 
farmer  should  get  and  read.  It  is 
titled  "Pests  of  Sugarcane  And 
Their  Control,  and  is  by  /.  W.  In- 
gram, E.  K.  Bynum,  and  Ralph 
Mathes,  Entomologists,  and  W.  E. 
Haley,  Scientific  Aid,  and  L.  /.  Car- 
pentier,  Entomologist,  all  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Cereal  and  Forage  Insect 
Investigations,  Bureau  of  Entomo- 
logy and  Plant  Quarantine,  Agricul- 
tural Research  Administration,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Even  the  writer  can  understand 
this  one.  Fifteen  cents  (15^*)  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, 25,  D.  C,  is  all  that  it  takes 
to  get  your  copy  of  this  very  inter- 
esting study. 


JttcreasB  JSirr  J^W/// 
Increase  Your  Profits/ 

NEW  TRACTOR  LOADER  operates  with  one  or  two  man  crew  and  »  eodly 
mounted  on  AHw-Oialmers  (LC),  Minneapolis-Moline  (UTC),  Case  (DCS),  InternaUonal  (MV 
or  MDV),  John  Deere  (GH)  or  International  Harvester  F-30.  Loads  350-450  long  per  day.. 
Simple  to  operate — easy  to  maintain. 

NEW  DITCHING  RIG  ror  tractor  loader  digs  2 100-4500  feet  of  ditch  per  day. 
Only  five  minutes  to  convert  from  loader  to  ditcher.  Special  ditching  bucket  insures  easier 
handling.    Requires  little  maintenance.  Reduces  ditching  costs  to  a  minimum. 

ST UBBLE  SHAVER  nts  any  tractor,  requires  little  or  no  maintenance,  put  into 
on  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Its  use  increases  germination,  facilitates  aeration  of  soil,  do- 
weeding  problems,  aids  in  controling  borers  and  gives  a  more  even  stand. 

Write  for  complete  details  on  Sugar  Equipment  designed   for  your  profit. 


cnsTHcnos  cnnE  iohder  cosine.  ^ 

inuiiiE  m  (  ^'^WfAcw/fensofSueAneoume/in- 


DonniDsonuiiiE,  in 


SALES  OFFICES 

Plant:     Donaldsonville,  La. 

Mattingly  Tractor  &  Implement  Co.,  Thibodaux,  La. 

G.  W.  Switzer  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Jeanerette,  La. 


October  15,  1951 
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STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO., 

Limited 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

New  Holland  Hay  Balers 

Coby  Hi-Speed  Trailers 

Minneapolis  Moline  Implements 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers 
and  Drains 

NEW    ORLEANS    CEMENT 
PRODUCTS   CO.,    INC. 

Phones 
(AUdubon8328 


Plants: 


jAMherst  2900 


2900  Perdido  St. 
New  Orleans  19,  La. 


Commercial  Members 
of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 

Hibernia  Bank  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,   La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO   STANDARD   OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARl 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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BY  A.  ^V.  DYKERS 


Sugar  Prices 

After  huffing  and  puffing  for 
v^eeks,  the  powers  that  be  in  Wash- 
ngton  finally  managed,  on  October 
.7th,  to  announce  a  reduction  in  the 
951  sugar  consumption  estimate, 
rhey  made  this  momentous  decision 
)ecause,  the  official  statement  says, 
'it  is  necessary  to  provide  fair 
)rices  for  producers  for  their  cur- 
rent crop"  etc.    (See  page  37). 

The  poor  old  befuddled  sugar 
narket  which  had  been  nervously 
Lwaiting  its  fate  during  the  huffing 
md  puffing  period,  took  one  look  at 
he  7,900,000  ton  consumption  de- 
;ision  and  promptly  began  to  stagger 
ike  a  man  with  a  knife  in  his  back. 
;t  moved  forward  five  points  and 
hen  fell  back  ten  points  which,  we 
•espectfully  suggest,  is  about  all  that 
;ould  be  expected  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Senator  Ellender  Praises 
Mr.  Bourg 

In  an  address  made  by  Senator 
\llen  J.  Ellender  over  Radio  Station 
iVWL  in  New  Orleans  at  9:45  P.  M. 
m  Thursday,  October  16th,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  had 
;5ome  very  nice  things  to  say  about 
phe  former  manager  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  American  Sugar 
Dane  League,  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Bourg. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  print 
;he  Senator's  remarks  in  this  issue 
)f  the  official  publication  of  the 
)rganization  that  Mr.  Bourg  served 
50  faithfully  for  almost  a  quarter 
)f  a  century. 

''Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  before 
'losing  this  program,  I  should  like 
0  pay  tribute  to  my  good  friend, 
!]larence  Bourg,  Vice  President  of 
he  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
md  for  the  past  twenty-two  years 
nanager  of  the  League's  Washing- 
on  office.  Clarence  is  retiring  to 
)rivate  life  this  year.  Since  1929, 
his    spokesman    for    the    Louisiana 


sugarcane  farmers  has  worked  un- 
ceasingly and  untiringly  to  obtain 
for  our  sugarcane  farmers  a  realis- 
tic government  program  under 
which  the  domestic  industry  might 
be  able  to  prosper  despite  the  ruin- 
ous competition  of  offshore  pro- 
ducers, whose  low  labor  costs  have 
historically  enabled  them  to  under- 
sell our  own  farmers. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  the 
plight  of  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry in  the  dark  days  of  1929 
and  the  early  1930's.  At  that  time 
the  only  protection  afforded  our 
producers  was  in  the  form  of  a 
tariff  on  imports  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  this  import  duty  did 
little  good  in  the  face  of  cut-throat 
selling  on  the  part  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  Cuba.  Partly  through 
Clarence  Bourg's  efforts  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1934,  commonly  known  as 
the  Jones-Costigan  Act,  was  enacted 
by  Congress,  under  which  a  sys- 
tem of  quotas  was  established,  coup- 
led with  the  imposition  of  a  pro- 
cessing tax  on  refined  sugar  and 
provision  for  production  payments 
to  domestic  growers. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1934  has  been 
revised,  extended,  and  improved 
upon  several  times,  the  last  exten- 
sion having  been  approved  by  the 
Congress  during  the  past  summer. 
I  think  it  is  highly  significant,  and 
indicative  of  the  splendid  job  Clar- 
ence Bourg  has  done  in  presenting 
to  the  nation  the  true  story  of  our 
domestic  sugar  industry,  that  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1951  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  without  a  dis- 
senting vote,  and  was  approved  in 
the  Senate  by  the  overwhelming 
count  of  72  to  4.  When  we  look 
back  at  the  spirited  fights  on  early 
sugar  legislation,  we  can  readily  un- 
derstand how  much  in  national  sta- 
ture the  domestic  industry  has  risen 
during  the  intervening  years. 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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INDUSTRIAL  MOLASSES  CEILING 

PRICE  REGULATION  NO.  89 


Regulatory  Provisions 

SEC. 

1.  What  this  regulation  does. 

2.  Geographical  application. 

3.  Producer  prices  for  industrial 
molasses. 

4.  Distributor  prices  for  industri- 
al molasses  sold  in  at  least  tank 
car  or  tank  truck  lots. 

5.  Distributor  prices  for  industri- 
al molasses  sold  in  less  than 
tank  car  lots. 

6.  Purchases  of  molasses  in  for- 
eign countries  or  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or 
Hawaii. 

7.  How  you  may  sell  on  a  deliv- 
ered basis. 

8.  Price  adjustments  for  vari- 
ations in  quality. 

9.  Producers  entitled  to  distribu- 
tor prices. 

10.  Sellers  who  cannot  price  under 
other  sections. 

11.  Petitions  for  amendment. 

12.  Records. 

13.  Trade  terms  and  practices. 

14.  Interpretations. 

15.  Prohibitions. 

16.  Evasions. 

17.  Supplementary  regulations. 

18.  Definitions. 

Authority:  Sections  1  to  18  is- 
sued under  sec.  704,  64  Stat.  816, 
as  amended;  50  U.S.C.  App.  Sup., 
2154.  Interpret  or  apply  Title  IV, 
64  Stat.  803,  as  amended;  50  U.S.C. 
App.  Sup.,  2101-2110,  E.  0.  10161, 
Sept.  9,  1950,  15  F.R.  6105;  3  CFR, 
1950   Supp. 

Section  1.  What  this  regulation 
does.  This  regulation  fixes  dollar- 
and  cents  ceiling  prices  on  cane 
blackstrap  molasses,  beet  final  sug- 
ar molasses,  citrus  molasses,  and 
Hydrol  bought  and  sold  in  at  least 
tank  car  and  tank  truck  lots  (at 
the  producing,  distributing,  and  im- 
porting levels)  at  specified  places 
and  in  specified  areas.  In  addition, 
it  established  a  method  of  pricing 
for   these    sellers    who    sell    in    less 


than  tank  car  and  tank  truck  lots.; 
Finally,  it  removes  those  who  pro- 
duce, distribute,  or  import  cane 
blackstrap  molasses,  beet  final  sug-| 
ar  molasses,  Hydrol,  and  citrus  mo-; 
lasses  from  the  coverage  of  thel 
General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
and  Supplementary  Regulation  24 
to  the  General  Ceiling  Price  Regu- 
lation. 

Sec.  2.  Geographical  application. 
The  provisions  of  this  regulation 
apply  in  the  continental  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Hawaii  as  indicated  by 
the  various  sections. 

Sec.  3.  Producer  prices  for  in- 
dustrial molasses.  This  section  ap- 
plies to  you  if  you  produce  cane 
blackstrap  molasses,  beet  final  sug- 
ar molasses,  citrus  molasses,  oi 
Hydrol.  In  that  case  your  ceilin^j 
price  for  the  molasses  you  produce; 
will  be  one  of  the  following: 

(a)  If  you  produce  cane  black- 
strap molasses  within  the  continen- 
tal United  States,  your  ceiling  price 
for  that  type  of  molasses  of  at  leasi 
42°  Baume  (see  section  18,  Defi- 
nitions), f.o.b.  vessel  or  tank  car  a1 
your  mill,  factory  or  storage  tank 
is  the  price  assigned  to  the  follow 
ing  named  area  from  which  yoi 
are  shipping:  New  England  States 
32.5^  per  gallon;  New  York,  Penn 
sylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  32' 
per  gallon;  Louisiana,  Florida,  Tex 
as,  Georgia,  Alabama,  30^  per  gal 
Ion;  all  other  States,  $48.00  per  toi 
(2,000  lbs.). 

(b)  If  you  produce  cane  blackl 
strap  molasses  in  Puerto  Rico,  th« 
Virsfin  Islands  or  Hawaii: 

(1)  Your  ceiling  price  per  Bri: 
gallon  on  a  52-percent  sugar  basii 
for  that  type  of  molasses  in  Puert( 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  Hawai 
is  23^  per  gallon,  f.o.b.  mill  for  tan] 
car  shipment,  and  24^  per  galloi 
f.o.b.  vessel  for  marine  shipment. 

(2)  Your    ceiling   price    for    tha 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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SUGAR  QUOTAS  REDUCED 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul-  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  is  neces- 
ture  announced  October  16th,  a  re-  sary  to  provide  fair  prices  to  pro- 
duction of  350,000  short  tons,  raw  ducers  for  their  current  crops  and 
v^alue,  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  de-  to  insure  adequate  future  production 
termined  to  be  required  to  meet  the  in  the  domestic  areas  and  Cuba. 
Qeeds  of  consumers  in  1951.  The  U.S.  SUGAR  QUOTAS  FOR  1951. 
new  total  of  the  quotas  for  all  areas  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
is  7,900,000  short  tons,  raw  value.  October  16,  1951,  announced  the  sec- 
'  Simultaneously,  deficits  totalling  ond  change  in  U.  S.  Quotas  for  1951. 
190,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  in  the  Deficits  for  two  areas  were  reallo- 
^uotas  for  Hawaii  and  the  domestic  cated :  100,000  tons  for  domestic 
beet  sugar  area  were  prorated  to  beets  and  90,000  for  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  a  reduction  of  350,000  tons  in  the 
Cuba.  total  quota  was  declared.     The  ad- 

The  reduction  in  requirements  is  justed   1951   quotas  are  thereby  es- 

made   necessary   by   a    reduction    in  tablished  as  follows : 

iemand  for  sugar.     Since  late  June  t,,„.        j.          t,  ^    ^ 

,         ^_           ^7-1      /-.,.,          1     ,               .  -,           .  liaw            Raw         Refined 

:he  New  York  City  duty  paid  price  vaiue       vaiue       vaiue 

Df  raw  sugar  has  declined  from  6.8  2,oo(nbs.  ■ 2,24?fbs. 

pnt<^    to    ?i  95    cents    npr    noiind        Diq-        r»omestic    Beet     IJOO.OOO     1,517,S57     1,411,607 

eiUb     LO    D.VD    cenib    pei^   pounu.      I^IS-        Domestic    Cane     500,000        446,429        415,179 

;ribution  of  sugar,  which  was  350,-     Hawaii    962,000     808,929     798,804 

-w/^^    J  1  J  T  1     /  Puerto    Rico     956,479        853,999        794,219 

i)00  tons  greater  from  January  1  to     virgin  islands   Q.?m        5,630        5:236 

June  2  than  the  like  period  of  1950,  V^""'"^ . .  -[v::,  .,1?;???   0^%  o,!!?!! 

las  contracted  so  markedly  that  by  Foreign    (tuii  duty)      46,o4o      41,107     '  38,229 

October  6  the  total  was  about  600,-  ^^^^^  '■'''''''  '"^"^^  '''''^''' 

poo  tons  less  than  to  the  same  date  1951  direct  consumption  quotas  in 

n  1950.     The  deficits  in  the  quotas  short  tons   raw  value:    Hawaii   29,- 

'or   Hawaii    and   the    domestic    beet  616,    Puerto    Rico    126,033,    Philip- 

irea    are    the    result    of    restricted  pines  59,920  and  Cuba  375,000. 

narketings  from  the  small  crops  in  1951     local     consumption     quotas 

jL951.  were  set  at  45,000  short  tons  in  Ha- 

!    Today's   action,   which   was  taken  waii  and  at  110,000  tons  in  Puerto 

n    accordance    with    the    provisions  Rico. 


CANE  PRICING  PERIOD  REVISED 


I  Editor's  Note :  Printed  below  is 
jL951  Sugar  Mill  Letter  Number  4 
\hat  was  mailed  to  the  Louisiana 
mgar  mills  by  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  on  Octo- 
ber Ibth. 

'  The  letter  contains  the  interpre- 
ation  of  the  1951  Fair  Price  Deter- 
mination by  the  Sugar  Branch  that 
postponed  the  start  of  the  1951  cane 
uricing  period  from  the  original 
\tarting  date  of  October  5th  to  Oc- 
tober 19th. 
^0  Louisiana  Sugar  Mills 

Subject:    Pricing  Period  for  Sug- 
r  Under  the   1951   Crop  Louisiana 
^rice    Determination 


Your    attention    is    called    to    the 
following    just    received    from    the 
Sugar  Branch,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,    Washington,    D.    C. : 
A   question  has   been  raised  as 
to  the  date  on  which  the  season's 
average    pricing    period    of    raw 
sugar  commences  under  the  1951 
fair     price     determination.      This 
pricing   period    serves    as    one    of 
the    bases    on    which    settlements 
are  made  with  growers  for  sugar- 
cane. 

Paragraph      (b)      (ii)      of     the 
1951      fair     price     determination 
provides     ''The  simple  average  of 
(Continued  on  page   40) 
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PUBLIC  HEARING  ON  SUGAR 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  1952  ANNOUNCED 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 

Production  and  Marketing 
Administration 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  on  October  22nd 
that  a  public  hearing  will  be  held 
on  November  29  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  sugar  requirements  for 
1952.  The  hearing  will  be  held  in 
the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial 
Auditorium,  South  Building,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  begin- 
ning at  9  :30  a.m. 

The  hearing  will  afford  all  inter- 
ested persons  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent data,  views,  or  arguments  with 
respect  to  sugar  requirements  and 
the  establishment  of  sugar  quotas 
for  the  continental  United  States 
for  the  calendar  year  1952.  The 
principal  matters  for  consideration 
will  be  (1)  the  manner  of  deter- 
mining deficiencies  or  surpluses  in 
inventories  of  sugar,  (2)  the  ef- 
fects upon  requirements  of  various 
changes  in  demand  conditions,  (3) 
the  effect  of  the  prospective  1952 
level  and  trend  of  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  upon  sugar  require- 


ments, (4)  the  manner  in  which  the 
relationship  between  the  wholesale 
price  of  refined  sugar  and  the  gen- 
eral cost  of  living  in  the  Unitec 
States  should  be  considered,  anc 
(5)  the  relative  importance  of  th( 
foregoing  factors. 

The  notice  also  invites  writtei 
statements  to  be  submitted  to  th( 
Director  of  the  Sugar  Branch,  Pro 
duction  and  Marketing  Administra 
tion,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul 
ture,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  on  thd 
matters  considered  in  the  hearing 
In  addition,  such  written  statement! 
may  include  data,  views,  and  argu 
ments  regarding  (1)  sugar  require 
ments  for  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Ric( 
for  the  calendar  year  1952,  (2) 
sugar  quotas  for  1952  for  local  con 
sumption  in  such  areas,  (3)  amoun 
by  which  any  domestic  area,  th( 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  or  Cubj 
will  be  unable  to  market  the  quotj 
for  such  area  in  1952,  and  (4)  th 
reallotment  of  such  deficit. 

Written  data,  views,  or  argu 
ments  must  be  submitted  in  quad 
ruplicate  and  must  be  received  b; 
December  14,  1951. 


TVA  FERTILIZER 


Note:     The  following     correspon- 
dence will  bring  the  readers  of  THE 
SUGAR   BULLETIN   up-to-date    on 
the  TVA  fertilizer  question. 
Mr.  G.  J.  Durbin,  General  Manager 
American   Sugar  Cane  League 
414  Whitney  Building 
New   Orleans,   Louisiana 
Dear  Gilbert: 

Attached  is  copy  of  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  Senator  Ellen- 
der,  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  him 
from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Auth- 
ority with  further  reference  to 
TVA  ammonia,  which  are  self-ex- 
planatory. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Josiah  Ferris. 
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COPY 

October   17,   1951 
Mr.   Josiah   Ferris 
American  Sugar  Cane  League 
Washington,  D.   C. 

Dear  Joe: 

Enclosed  is  a  self-explanatory  re 
port  that  I  have  received  from  Mi 
Gordon  R.  Clapp,  Chairman  of  th 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  wit 
further  reference  to  TVA  ammonia 

I  am  sorry  that  TVA  still  refuse 
to  allocate  any  of  its  ammonia  to  tb 
Louisiana  sugar  cane  industry,  bu 
under  the  circumstances,  I  do  nc 
know  of  anything  further  I  can  dj 
to   make  them  change  their  mind; 
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COMMERCIALLY  RECOVERABLE  SUGAR 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  re- 
v^ised  table  of  commercially  recover- 
able sugar  applicable  to  the  1951 
iprop    of    Louisiana    sugarcane    that 


was  issued  by  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  on  Octo- 
ber 22nd   1951. 


Commercially    Recoverable   Sugar   Determination    833.2,    Amdt.    1,    Revised    for 
Louisiana    Sugarcane,    1951    Crop 


Hundr 

sdweights  of  Sugar, 

Raw  Value, 

Commercially   Recoverable   Per 

Ton   of 

Sugarcane   for   Percentages   of 

Sucrose   in   Norm 

al   Juice   from 

8.0%    to   18.0%,  inclusive 

%  Sucrose         Cwt. 

%  Sucrose 

Cwt. 

%  Sucrose 

Cwt. 

i    Normal 

Sugar  Per 

Normal 

Sugar  Per 

Normal 

Sugar  Per 

Juice 

Ton  Cane 

Juice 

Ton  Cane 

Juice 

Ton  Cane 

t          8.0 

.897 

11.5 

1.514 

15.0 

2.076 

8.1 

.914 

11.6 

1.530 

15.1 

2.092 

8.2 

.930 

.  11.7 

1.545 

15.2 

2.109 

8.3 

.947 

11.8 

1.561 

15.3 

2.125 

8.4 

.964 

11.9 

1.576 

15.4 

2.142                   ! 

8.5 

.980 

12.0 

1.592 

15.5 

2.158                   ' 

8.6 

.997 

12.1 

1.608 

15.6 

2.175 

8.7 

1.014 

12.2 

1.624 

15.7 

2.191                    ; 

8.8 

1.031 

.      12.3 

1.640 

15.8 

2.208 

8.9 

1.047 

12.4 

1.656 

15.9 

2.224 

9.0 

1.064 

12.5 

1.671 

16.0 

2.241 

9.1 

1.084      ■  . 

12.6 

1.687 

16.1 

2.258 

9.2 

1.103 

12.7 

1.703 

16.2 

2.275 

9.3 

1.123 

'      12.8 

1.719 

16.3 

2.291 

9.4 

1.143 

12.9 

1.735 

16.4 

2.308 

9.5 

1.162 

13.0 

1.751 

16.5 

2.325 

9.6 

1.182      ...      ; 

13.1 

1.767 

16.6 

2.342 

9.7 

1.202 

13.2 

1.783 

16.7 

2.359 

9.8 

1.222 

13.3 

1.799 

16.8 

2.375 

9.9 

1.241 

13.4 

1.815 

16.9 

2.392 

10.0 

1.261 

13.5 

1.831 

17.0 

2.409 

10.1 

1.279 

13.6 

1.848 

17.1 

2.426 

10.2 

1.296 

13.7 

1.864 

17.2 

2.443 

10.3 

1.314 

13.8 

1.880 

17.3 

2.460 

10.4 

1.331        • 

13.9 

1.896 

17.4 

2.477 

10.5 

1.349 

14.0 

1.912 

17.5 

2.494 

10.6 

1.367     .; .  . 

14.1 

1.928 

17.6 

2.511 

10.7 

1.384 

14.2 

1.945 

17.7 

2.528 

10.8 

1.402 

14.3 

1.961 

17.8 

2.545 

10.9 

1.419 

14.4 

1.978 

17.9 

2.562 

11.0 

1.437 

14.5 

1.994 

18.0 

2.579 

11.1 

1.452 

14.6 

2.010 

11.2 

1.468 

14.7 

2.027 

1 

11.3 

1.483 

14.8 

2.043 

11.4 

1.499 

14.9 

2.060 

With    kindest    regards    and    best 
wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 
"Allen  J.   Ellender'\ 
U.   S.   Senator. 
COPY 

TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
AUTHORITY 
Knoxville,    Tenn. 
October    8,    1951 
Honorable  Allen  J.  Ellender 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

November  1,   1951 


Dear   Senator   Ellender : 

In  Mr.  Clapp's  absence  from  his 
office,  I  am  replying  to  your  letter 
of  September  24  relating  to  the  use 
of  TVA  ammonium  nitrate  on  sugar 
cane.  You  have  undoubtedly  seen 
the  copy  of  my  letter  to  Director 
Sanders,  who  wrote  us  on  Septem- 
ber 15. 

On  February  2,  1951,  the  TVA 
Board  instructed  the  staff,  in  devel- 
oping allocations  for  the  limited  sup- 
( Continued   on   next   page) 
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ply  of  fertilizers  which  we  produce, 
to  give  preference  to  new  or  im- 
proved uses  which  could  be  agreed 
upon  in  the  respective  states  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges, agencies  of  the  USDA,  the 
distributors,  and  TVA.  The  Board 
was  of  the  opinion  that  this  collab- 
orative procedure  for  defining  speci- 
fic uses  was  the  best  way  of  assur- 
ing that  the  program  proposed  in 
any  given  agricultural  area  would 
accomplish  such  public  objectives  as 
increased  soil  fertility,  conservation 
and  more  efficient  use  of  water, 
better  individual  farming  systems, 
and  conformity  to  national  defense 
production  needs.  This  action  is 
consistent  with  USDA  policies  to 
gear  U.  S.  agriculture  to  a  national 
emergency  of  indefinite  duration. 
The  TVA  Board  at  this  same  time 
reiterated  its  intention  of  securing 
the  greatest  possible  use  of  TVA 
products  for  long-range  public  ob- 
jectives as  contrasted  with  short- 
term  production  goals.  It  is  certain- 
ly unfortunate  if  any  statements 
made  by  TVA  representatives  left 
the  impression  that  not  more  than 
25  percent  of  TVA  fertilizers  would 
be  allocated  for  selected  uses  as  in- 
dicated in   Mr.   Voorhies'   letter. 

In  order  to  secure  understanding 
of  this  policy  and  assure  consistent 
application  everywhere,  a  series  of 
meetings  were  held  by  the  TVA 
staff  with  cooperatives,  USDA 
agencies,  and  college  representatives 
during  the  year.  The  conference  at 
Baton  Rouge  was  one  of  this  series. 
It  is  correct  that  in  the  conference 
at  Baton  Rouge,  Dr.  Taggart,  Direc- 
tor Sanders,  and  others  participat- 
ing in  the  conference  expressed  dis- 
agreement with  the  policy  of  set- 
ting the  TVA  fertilizer  apart  from 
the  commercial  supply  of  fertilizers 
during  a  period  of  shortage.  Sugar 
cane  was  one  of  the  crops  for  which 
they  desired  TVA  ammonium  ni- 
trate. The  TVA  representatives,  by 
insisting  that  preference  would  be 
given  only  to  new  or  improved  uses 
which   could   be   agreed   upon,   were 
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following     the     policy     which     the 
Board   established. 

Unless  there  is  proposed  a  new 
or  improved  use  for  TVA  ammon- 
ium nitrate  on  sugar  cane  which 
the  agricultural  agencies  are  advo- 
cating, but  which  has  been  adopted 
by  only  a  relatively  small  proportion 
of  the  growers,  we  cannot  make  it 
available  for  that  crop  as  long  as 
the  entire  supply  is  required  for 
the  uses  which  have  been  agreed 
upon.  You  will  be  interested  in  the 
fact  that  the  selected  uses  in  each 
state  are  to  be  re-examined  period- 
ically by  the  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions in  the  state.  If  a  use  which 
meets  the  criteria  has  been  devel- 
oped for  sugarcane  in  Louisiana, 
and  if  the  agricultural  agencies  in 
the  state  will  incorporate  such  use 
in  a  well-defined  demonstration 
project  which  definitely  relates  this 
use  to  other  improved  practices 
such  as  varieties,  spacing,  rotations 
method  and  time  of  fertilizer  appli 
cation  and  cultural  practices,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  give  it  every  consid 
eration. 

Very  truly  yours, 
"John   Oliver", 
General   Manager 
Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE  PRICES 

Weekly  average  prices  issued  bj 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc. 
since  the  start  of  the  1951-52  pric 
ing  period  have  been  as  follows : 

Week  ending  October  25,  1951 
Raws  5.83,  Blackstrap  29  cents 


PRICING 

(Continued  from  page  37) 
the  daily  prices  of  raw  sugar  fo] 
the  period  October  5,  1951  (o: 
the  Friday  within  the  first  weel 
of  actual  trading),  through  Jan 
uary  31,  1952".  This  provisioi 
was  included  in  the  determinatioi 
to  establish  a  pricing  period  fo 
sugarcane  settlements  w  h  i  c  1 
would  be  related  as  closely  a 
possible  to     the    normal    market 
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ing  period  of  raw  sugar.  The 
commencement  date  specified  in 
the  determination  has  been  set 
early  enough  generally  to  start 
grinding  and  the  actual  movement 
or  trading  in  new  crop  sugar. 
The  parenthetical  phrase  ''or  the 
Friday  within  the  first  week  of 
actual  trading"  was  intended  to 
provide  for  a  later  commencement 
date  should  grinding  and  the  ac- 
tual movement  or  trading  of  sug- 
ar between  buyer  and  seller  begin 
after  October  5,  1951.  The  words 
''actual  trading"  in  the  definition 
used  in  their  literal  sense  are  in- 
terpreted to  mean  the  actual 
movements  of  sugar  between  sel- 
ler and  buyer. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  the 
commencement  date  of  the  sea- 
son's average  pricing  period  of 
the  1951  crop  would  be  either 
October  5,  1951  or  the  first  Fri- 
day following  the  start  of  grind- 
ing in  the  state.  For  example,  if 
the  first  mill  commenced  grind- 
ing on  the  8th  of  October,  the 
pricing  period  for  all  mills  would 
commence  the  following  Friday, 
October  12. 

It  is  requested  that  all  inter- 
ested parties  be  advised  of  this 
interpretation. 

L.    A.    Mullin,    Chairman 
State  PMA   Committee 


MOLASSES 

(Continued  from'  page  36) 
type  of  molasses  sold  from  storage 
tanks     in     the     continental     United 
States  is  the  price  assigned  in  para- 

'  graph   (a)   of  this  section. 

(3)  Your  ceiling  price  for  that 
type  of  molasses  sold  in  a  port  in 
the  United   States  from  a  vessel  is 

i  the   price   assigned   in   section    6   of 

I  this  regulation  to  the  port  at  which 

'  you  are  making  the  sale. 

i      (c)   Your    ceiling    price    for    beet 

!  final  sugar  molasses  of  at  least  42° 
Baume  is  $48.00  per  ton  (2,000 
lbs.)  f.o.b.  vessel  or  tank  car  at 
your  mill,   factory  or  storage  tank. 

f      (d)   Your  ceiling  price  for  cp 
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molasses  is  $31  per  ton  (2,000  lbs.) 
f.o.b.  vessel  or  tank  car  at  your 
mill,  factory,  or  storage  tank. 

(e)  Your  ceiling  price  for  Hy- 
drol  is  $48.00  per  ton,  f.o.b.  vessel 
or  tank  car  at  your  mill,  factory  or 
storage  tank. 

Sec.  U.  Distributor  prices  for  in- 
dustrial molasses  sold  i7i  at  least 
tank  cars  or  tank  truck  lots,  (a) 
If  you  are  a  distributor  of  indus- 
trial molasses  and  ship  it  from  a 
point  within  the  continental  United 
States  your  ceiling  price  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  If  you  are  shipping  from  the 
point  of  production  where  you  pur- 
chased your  molasses  or  the  port  of 
entry  through  which  it  was  entered, 
your  ceiling  price  for  cane  black- 
strap and  beet  sugar  molasses  of 
at  least  42°  Baume,  f.o.b.  tank  car 
at  that  point  or  port  is  the  follow- 
ing price  listed  below  for  the  area 
from  which  you  ship:  New  Eng- 
land States  and  Albany,  N.  Y.,  35.5^ 
per  gallon;  New  York  (except  Al- 
iDany,  N.  Y.),  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, New  Jersey,  Virginia,  35^  per 
gallon;  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina,  33^  per  gallon; 
all  other  States,  $51.00  per  ton 
(2,000  lbs.).  If  you  are  a  distribu- 
tor shipping  from  any  other  point, 
your  f.o.b.  ceiling  price  will  be  the 
price  listed  above  for  the  nearest 
point  of  production  or  of  entry, 
whichever  is  the  nearest,  plus  the 
cost  of  transporting  the  molasses  at 
the  lowest  available  rate  from  such 
point  of  production  or  port  to  the 
point  from  which  you  are  shipping. 

(2)  Your  ceiling  price  for  Hy- 
drol  is  $51.00  per  ton  (2,000  lbs.) 
f.o.b.  tank  car. 

(3)  Your  ceiling  price  for  citrus 
molasses  is  $34  per  ton  (2,000  lbs.), 
f.o.b.  tank  car. 

(b)  If  you  are  a  distributor  of 
cane  blackstrap  molasses  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  or  Hawaii : 

(1)  Your  ceiling  price  for  sales 
of  cane  blackstrap  molasses,  f.o.b. 
tank  car  or  vessel  in  Puerto  Rico, 
the   Virgin   Islands,   and   Hawaii    is 
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26(^  per  Brix  gallon  on  a  52  percent 
sugar  basis. 

(2)  Your  ceiling  price  per  Brix 
gallon  for  cane  blackstrap  molasses 
on  a  52  percent  sugar  basis,  c.i.f. 
vessel  at  ports  located  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  will  be  the 
price  assigned  in  section  6  of  this 
regulation  to  the  area  in  which  the 
port  is  located. 

Sec.  5.  Distributor  prices  for  sale 
of  industrial  molasses  in  less  than 
tank  car  and  tank  truck  lots,  (a) 
If  you  are  a  distributor  of  cane 
blackstrap  molasses,  beet  final  sug- 
ar molasses,  citrus  molasses,  or  Hy- 
drol,  who  ships  it  from  a  point 
within  the  continental  United 
States,  and  if  you  customarily 
charged  during  the  period  Decem- 
ber 19,  1950  to  January  25,  1951  a 
differential  over  your  tank  car  or 
tank  truck  price  for  sales  in  less 
than  tank  car  or  tank  truck  lots, 
your  ceiling  price  for  sales  of  any 
particular  type  of  molasses  in  the 
smaller  lots  is  the  ceiling  price 
otherwise  established  in  this  regu- 
lation for  tank  car  or  tank  truck 
lots  of  that  type  of  molasses  plus 
4<^  a  gallon  or  $6.84  a  ton,  depend- 
ing on  whether  the  sales  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  gallon  or  a  ton 
price. 

(b)  If  you  are  a  distributor  of 
industrial  molasses,  who  ships  it 
from  a  point  or  otherwise  make  de- 
livery within  the  continental  United 
States,  and  all  of  your  sales  of  mo- 
lasses during  the  calendar  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1951  were  made  in  less 
than  tank  car  or  tank  truck  lots, 
your  ceiling  price  for  sales  of  that 
type  is  the  figure  resulting  from 
the  following  computation: 

(1)  Determine  the  highest  price 
at  which  you  sold  the  particular 
type  of  molasses  in  the  period  De- 
cember 19,  1950  to  January  25, 
1951,  or  if  you  made  no  sale  of  that 
type  during  that  period,  then  the 
highest  price  at  which  you  did  make 
such  a  sale  in  the  most  recent  five- 
week  period  preceding  December  19, 
1950; 

(2)  Determine  the   ''net  cost"  of 


your  most  recent  customary  pur-  i 
chase  of  that  type  of  molasses  inj 
the  same  period  (that  is,  December! 
19,  1950  to  January  25,  1951  or  aj 
preceding  five- week  period,  as  the : 
case  may  be)  ;  \ 

(3)  Divide  the  first  figure  by  thej 
second    to    obtain    your    percentage 
markup  factor; 

(4)  Apply  that  percentage  mark- 
up factor  to  the  weighted  average 
of  the  ''net  cost"  of  all  the  pur- 
chases you  made  of  that  type  of 
molasses  during  the  calendar  week 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this 
regulation,  or  if  you  made  no  pur- 
chases during  that  week  then  the 
most  recent  calendar  week  preced- 
ing the  effective  date  of  this  regu- 
lation in  which  you  did  make  pur- 
chases. The  resulting  figure  will  be 
your  ceiling  price.  You  will,  how- 
ever, have  to  refigure  your  ceiling 
price  in  the  same  way  on  the  first  j 
day  of  each  calendar  week  referring 
to  the  weighted  average  of  the  "net 
cost"  of  purchases  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding week. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph "net  cost"  means  the  amount 
you  paid  your  supplier  less  all  dis- 
counts, except  the  discount  for 
prompt  payment,  and  plus  all  trans- 
portation charges  you  paid.  You 
may  not  count  as  transportation 
charges  any  charges  for  local  truck- 
ing and  local  unloading,  except  in 
the  case  of  water  transportation. 

(6)  A  "customary  purchase"  for 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  is  one 
which  is  customary  in  terms  of 
quantity,  source  of  supply,  and  con- 
ditions of  sale  and  delivery. 

(7)  This  paragraph  does  not,  of 
course,  apply  to  any  sales  in  tank 
car  lots  which  you  may  make  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  regulation. 
Any  sale  of  that  kind  will  be  priced 
under   section   4   of  this   regulation. 

Sec.  6.  Purchases  of  molasses  in 
foreign  countries  or  in  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  or  Haivaii.  This 
section  applies  to  you  if  you  pur- 
chase industrial  molasses  from  a 
foreign  or  offshore  source  for  entry  i 
into  the  United  States  for  your  own 
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use  or  for  resale.    In  that  case  the 
lamount  you  may  pay  for  industrial 
[molasses   per   Brix   gallon  on   a   52- 
jpercent    sugar    basis    plus    the    cost 
|of  entering  the  molasses    (including 
jail    costs    of    transportation,    insur- 
jance,  and  duty)    in  a  United  States 
[port  c.i.f.  vessel  may  not  exceed  the 
'ceiling  price  assigned  to  the  follow- 
jing  ports  of  destination:  New  Eng- 
lland  ports  and  Albany,  N.  Y.,  32.5^; 
'all    other    Atlantic    ports    north    of 
|Cape    Hatteras,    32^;    all    other    At- 
jlantic    ports    and    Gulf    ports,    30^; 
West  Coast  ports,  28^.    If  you  enter 
[molasses  through  land  ports  of  en- 
Itry    from    Canada    or    Mexico,    you 
imay  pay  no  more  at  your  receiving 
[point  than  the  price   assigned    (for 
[the  same  type  of  molasses)    in  sec- 
ftion  3  of  this  regulation  to  the  area 
(in  which  the  port  of  entry  is  located 
iplus    the    cost    of    transporting    the 
;  molasses     at    the     lowest     available 
rates    from    the    port    of    entry    to 
your  receiving  point. 
[     Sec.   7.    How  you  may  sell  on   a 
\deliverecl  basis.  If  you  have  an  f.o.b. 
ceiling  price  and  if  you  wish  to  sell 
on    a    delivered    basis,   you    may    do 
so  but  your  delivered  price  for  the 
molasses  may  not  be  any  more  than 
your  f.o.b.   ceiling  price  established 
by  this   regulation   plus   the   charge 
at  the  lowest  available  rate  for  the 
[transportation  of  an  identical  quan- 
[tity  from  the  mill,  factory,  storage 
[tanks  or  nort  of  entry  from  which 
syou  ship  the  molasses  to  the  buyer's 
[designated   receiving  point.    But   in 
jno  case  may  you  add  to  your  ceil- 
jing    price    an    amount    any    greater 
I  than  the  exact  charge  in  dollars  and 
i  cents  actually  paid  for  the  transpor- 
I  tation  of  the  molasses  being  shipped 
!  at  the  lowest  available  freight  rate 
j  from  the  mill,  factory,  port  of  en- 
I  try    or    other    place    to    the    buyer's 
designated    receiving    point.      How- 
ever,   this    section    applies    only    to 
transportation     costs     incurred     in 
i  moving     industrial     molasses     from 
j  one  point  to  another  within  the  con- 
I  tinental    United    States,    or    Puerto 
j  Rico,     or    the     Virgin     Islands,     or 
i  Hawaii. 


Sec.  8.  Price  adjustments  for 
variations  in  quality.  In  this  regu- 
lation all  prices  per  Brix  gallon  are 
stated  on  the  basis  that  the  total 
sugar  content  of  the  molasses  is  at 
52  percent.  If  the  sugar  content  is 
above  or  below  52  percent,  the  ceil- 
ing price  per  Brix  gallon  is  in- 
creased or  decreased  by  1/52  for 
each  percent  of  variation  above  or 
below  52  percent.  Variations  in 
total  sugar  content  of  less  than  1 
percent  will  result  in  price  increases 
or  decreases  in  proportion. 

Sec.  9.  Producers  entitled  to  dis- 
tributor prices.  If  you  are  a  pro- 
ducer of  cane  blackstrap  molasses, 
beet  final  sugar  molasses,  citrus 
molasses  or  Hydrol,  and  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1950  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  your  sales  were  made  on  a 
distributor  level  or  through  a  broker 
acting  as  agent  for  you,  and  if  you 
or  your  broker  acting  as  an  agent 
for  you,  either  singly  or  jointly, 
perform  each  of  the  functions  of  a 
distributor  listed  in  section  18 
(Definitions),  you  may  take  as  your 
ceiling  price  for  sales  to  ultimate 
users  in  which  you  perform  all 
these  functions,  the  ceiling  price 
which  would  be  applicable  to  you  if 
you  were  a  distributor  rather  than 
a  producer.  But  the  ratio  of  sales 
at  the  higher  (distributor's)  prices 
to  your  total  sales  in  any  year  end- 
ing on  June  30  may  not  exceed  the 
ratio  of  sales  to  ultimate  users 
when  compared  with  total  sales  in 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1951. 

Sec.  10.  Sellers  who  cannot  price 
under  other  sections.  If  you  are  un- 
able to  determine  under  any  of  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  regu- 
lation a  ceiling  price  for  your  in- 
dustrial molasses,  you  may  apply 
in  writing  to  the  Director  of  Price 
Stabilization,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
for  the  establishment  of  a  ceiling 
price.  Your  application  must  con- 
tain an  explanation  of  why  you  are 
unable  to  determine  your  ceiling 
price  under  any  other  provision  of 
this  regulation,  a  proposed  ceiling 
price  and  the  method  you  used  in 
determining   it.     You    may    not    sell 
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the  molasses  until  the  Director  of 
Price  Stabilization,  in  writing,  noti- 
fies you  of  your  ceiling  price. 

Sec.  11.  Petitions  for  amendment. 
If  you  wish  to  have  this  regulation 
amended,  you  may  file  a  petition 
for  amendment  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Price  Procedural 
Regulation  1,  Revised  (16  F.R. 
4974). 

Sec.  12.  Records.  Every  person 
who  sells  and  every  person  who  in 
the  regular  course  of  trade  or  busi- 
ness buys  cane  blackstrap  molasses, 
beet  final  sugar  molasses,  citrus 
molasses,  or  Hydrol  shall  make  and 
keep  for  inspection  by  the  Director 


HELP    WANTED 

Exceptional  opportunity  for  man  tho- 
roughly experienced  in  Vanilla  Beans, 
buying,  selling,  grading,  etc.,  to  head 
department  in  old  established  firm. 
Attractive  salary  to  right  man  to  take 
charge  of  expanding  business.  Our 
associates  know  of  this  advertisement. 
Replies  confidential.  Box  No.  2. 
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''Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists^' 

Gillis-Hulse  Insurance  Agencyjnc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal  1225 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

Walter  M.  Bartlett 

Specializing  in  all  sugar  house 
Chemicals 

1460  So.  Peters  St. 

New  Orleans   13,  .\a. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 
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of  Price  Stabilization  for  a  period 
of  2  years  complete  and  accurate 
records  of  each  sale  or  purchase 
made  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
regulation.  The  records  must  show 
the  date  of  the  sale  or  purchase,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  seller  and 
purchaser,  and  the  price  charged  or 
paid,  itemized  by  quantity  and  type. 
The  records  must  indicate  whether 
each  purchase  or  sale  is  made  onj 
an  f.o.b.  shipping  point  basis  or  oni 
a  delivered  basis,  and  in  the  latter 
case  the  shipping  point  and  trans- 
portation charges  unless  delivery  is 
by  a  common  carrier.  Records  must 
also  show  all  premiums,  discounts 
and  allowances. 

Sec.  13.  Trade  terms  and  prac- 
tices. You  shall  continue  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  of  delivery, 
freight  allowances,  terms  of  pay- 
ment, discounts,  and  any  other  pro- 
visions relating  to  sales  of  the  com- 
modities, being  prices  which  were 
in  effect  during  the  period  Decem- 
ber 19,  1950  to  January  25,  1951. 

Sec.  lU'  Interpretations.  If  you 
have  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
of  this  regulation,  you  should  write 
to  the  District  Counsel  of  the  prop- 
er OPS  District  Office  for  an  in- 
terpretation. Any  action  taken  by 
you  in  reliance  upon  and  in  con- 
formity with  a  written  official  in- 
terpretation will  constitute  action  in 
good  faith  pursuant  to  this  regu- 
lation. Further  information  on  ob- 
taining official  interpretations  is 
contained  in  Price  Procedural  Regu- 
lation 1. 

Sec.  15.  Prohibitions.  You  shall 
not  do  any  act  prohibited  or  omit 
to  do  any  act  required  by  this  regu- 
lation, nor  shall  you  offer,  solicit, 
attempt  or  agree  to  do  or  omit  to 
do  any  such  acts.  Specifically  (but 
not  in  limitation  of  the  above),  you 
shall  not,  regardless  of  any  contract 
or  other  obligation,  sell,  and  no  per- 
son in  the  regular  course  of  trade 
or  business  shall  buy  from  you  ^  at 
a  price  higher  than  the  ceiling 
prices    established    by    this    regula- 
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j:ion,  and  you  shall  keep,  make  and 
preserve  true  and  accurate  records 
lind  reports,  required  by  this  regu- 
lation. If  you  violate  any  provisions 
pf  this  regulation,  you  are  subject 
Ko  criminal  penalties,  enforcement 
Jaction,  and  action  for  damages. 

I  Sec.  16.  Evasions.  (a)  Any 
'means  or  device  v^hich  results  in 
obtaining  indirectly  a  higher  price 
than  is  permitted  by  this  regulation 
Dr  in  concealing  or  falsely  repre- 
jsenting  information  as  to  v^hich 
Ithis  regulation  requires  records  to 
[be  kept  is  a  violation  of  this  regu- 
[lation.  This  prohibition  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to,  means  or  de- 
vices making  use  of  commissions, 
services,  cross  sales,  transportation 
arrangements,  premiums,  discounts, 
[special  privileges,  tiein  agreements 
land  trade  understandings,  as  well 
as  the  omission  from  records  of 
true  data  and  the  inclusion  in  rec- 
;ords  of  false  data. 
\  Sec.  17.  Supplementary  regula- 
tions.   The  Director  of  Price   Stab- 


ilization may  issue  supplementary 
regulations  modifying  or  supple- 
menting this  regulation  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

Sec.  18.  Definitions.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  regulation,  the  follow- 
ing terms  have  the  indicated  mean- 
ing: 

(a)  Baume.  A  unit  of  measure- 
ment of  specific  gravity  as  defined 
in  the  Spencer  Mead  Sugar  Cane 
Handbook. 

(b)  Brix  gallon.  A  gallon  of  mo- 
lasses as  determined  by  use  of  the 
conversion  tables  in  Spencer  Mead 
Sugar  Cane  Handbook. 

(c)  Distributor.  A  person  who 
buys  cane  blackstrap  molasses,  beet 
sugar  final  molasses,  Hydrol,  or 
citrus  molasses,  as  to  which  he  per- 
forms each  of  the  following  func- 
tions and  thereafter  resells  the  mo- 
lasses: (1)  Maintenance  of  stocks 
when  available,  (2)  grading  and 
selection  of  supplies  to  meet  the 
customer's  requirements,  (3)  fur- 
nishing   and    routing    of    tank    cars 


Jncrease  Your  J^Wi// 
Jncrease  Yoar  Profits/ 

NEW  TRACTOR  LOADER  operates  with  one  or  two  man  crew  and  is  easily 
mounted  on  Allis-Chalmers  (UC),  Minneapolis-Moline  (LTQ.Case  (DCS),  International  (MV 
or  MUV).  John  Deere  (GH)  or  International  Harvester  F-30.  Loads  350-430  tons  per  day. 
Simple  to  operate — easy  to  maintain. 

NEW  DITCHING  RIG  for  tractor  loader  digs  2 100-4500  feet  of  ditch  per  day. 
Only  five  minutes  to  convert  from  loader  to  ditcher.  Special  ditching  bucket  insures  easier 
handling.    Requires  little  maintenance.  Reduces  ditching  costs  to  a  minimum. 

STUBBLE  SnAVkK  tUs  any  tractor,  requires  little  or  no  maintenance,  put  into 
operation  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Its  use  increases  germination,  facilitates  aeration  of  soil,  de- 
creases weeding  problems,  aids  in  controling  borers  and  gives  a  more  even  stanj. 

Write  for  complete  detaik  on  Sugar  Equipment  designed   for  your  profit. 


cnsincnos  nnE  looder  co.,in[. 


DonniDsonuiiiE,  in 


SALES  OFFICES 

Plant:     Donaldsonville,  La. 

Mattingly  Tractor  &  Implement  Co.,  Thibodaux,  La. 

G.  W.  Switzer  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Jeanerette,  La. 
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whether  owned  or  leased  by  him, 
(4)  making  shipments  at  regular 
intervals  to  customers,  (5)  mainte- 
nance of  a  sales  force  and  a  central 
office. 

(d)  Point  of  production.  A  mill 
or  factory  or  the  storage  tanks  of 
a  mill  or  factory  and  the  metro- 
politan or  other  well  defined  area 
in  which  the  mill,  factory,  or  stor- 
age tanks  are  located. 

Effective  date.  This  regulation 
shall  become  effective  October  26, 
1951. 

Note :  The  record  keeping  and  re- 
porting requirements  of  this 
regulation  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  accordance  with 
the  Federal  Reports  Act  of 
1942. 

Michael  V.  Disalle, 
Director  of  Price 
Stabilization. 
October  25,  1951. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  35) 
Clarence  Bourg's  retirement  from 


the    active    Washington    scene    will  I 
mean  a  loss  to  the  Louisiana  sugar-  \ 
cane  farmers,  but  he  leaves  the  in- ; 
dustry  with  a   sound,   well-rounded, ! 
and   workable   Sugar   Act   that  will  ( 
remain  effective  until  1956.     We  in  i 
Washington    will    miss    the    helping  | 
hand   that   he   has    provided    when- ! 
ever  problems  involving  sugar  have ! 
come   up  for   consideration,   for  his 
assistance    in    furnishing    the    Con- 
gress   accurate    information    about 
the    very    complex    sugar    industry 
has  been  invaluable.    I  take  this  op- 
portunity,  both  for  myself  and  for 
Clarence's   many   friends    in   Wash- 
ington, to  wish  him  a  long  span  of 
continued  activity  and  happiness." 

Frazer  Appointed 

Harry  L.  Laws  &  Co.,  Inc.  has 
officially  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Robert  Fraser  as  the 
general  manager  of  its  office  in 
New  Orleans.  He  succeeds  the  late 
Clyde  W.  Peterman,  former  mana- 
ger of  the  office,  who  died  of  a 
heart  attack  in  New  Orleans  on  July 
9th. 


Speed  i^e  Harvest 


WITH  A 

CIRCLE  SWING 
DERRICK 

.  .  .  EASILY  MOVED  TO  WORK  AREA. 
POWER  OR  HAND  OPERATED,  250  LB. 
CAPACITY.  FULL  CIRCLE  SWING,  ALL 
STEEL.  .  .  .  DRUM  CAPACITY  FOR  275 
FEET  OF  5/16-INCH  CABLE. 


WRITE  FOR  DEMONSTRATION 

moamird.  Wight  &  CSi 

I  THE  -LARGEST  GENERAL  SUPPLY  HOUSE  SOUTH  SINCE  taSTj 

NEW       ORLEANS  .  U.S.A. 
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FOR  THE  COITROl 

of  the 

SIICAR  CAl  BORER 

CONSIVER  ITS 
EFFICACY 
AND  ECONOMY 

*Recommended  by  fbe  Louisiana 
Experiment  Sfafion  and  USD  A 


S.B.PENICK 


50    CHURCH    STREET,    NEW    YORK    7,     N.    Y. 


•Arw 


Sr  COMPANY 


735    WEST    DIVISION   STREET,    CHICAGO    10,    ILL. 
Telephone,  MOHawk  4-5651 
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STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO., 

Limited 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

New  Holland  Hay  Balers 

Coby  Hi-Speed  Trailers 

Minneapolis  Moline  Implements 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers 
and  Drains 

NEW    ORLEANS    CEMENT 
PRODUCTS    CO.,    INC. 

Phones 

( AUdubon  8328 


Plants: 


lAMherst  2900 


2900  Perdido  St. 
New  Orleans  19,  La. 


Commercial  Members 
of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


OF 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES   CO., 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
Hibernia  Bank  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9.  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,   La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 
National   Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO    STANDARD    OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Chemistry   Library, 
Louisiana  State  University^ 
University,    ^^tjklaon 
Baton ♦  Rouge J/ar4&!V>v  (3) 
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THE  SUGAR  BULLET! 


QP  FRONT  WiTH  Tfie  l£ACa£ 


BY  A.  W,  DYKERS 


Sugar  Prices 

The  token  reduction  in  the  sugar 

luotas   announced  by  the   U.  S.   De- 

Dartment  of  Agriculture  on  October 

6th  has  been  a  complete  failure  as 

I    sugar    price    booster,    and    your 

league    has    desperately    urged    the 

ecretary    of    Agriculture    to    take 

)ther  steps  to  improve  sugar  prices. 

On  November  6th,  a  conference 
A^as  held  in  the  New  Orleans  office 
i)f  the  League  with  members  of  the 
Louisiana  Congressional  Delegation 
ind  this  resulted  in  the  following 
elegram  to  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ure  Brannan  which  was  signed  by 
senators  Allen  J.  Ellender  and  Rus- 
;ell  B.  Long  and  Congressmen  Ed- 
vin  E.  Willis  and  Hale  Boggs. 

"The  sugar  people  of  Louisiana 
ire  justly  upset  about  the  low  price 
)f  sugar.  You  realize  that  during 
he  past  calendar  year  everything 
I  sugar  grower  has  purchased  has 
jost  him  materially  more  than  in 
he  previous  year.  This  includes 
naterials  and  supplies  needed  on 
he  farm  as  well  as  interest  rates, 
reight  rates  and  taxes.  At  the  same 
ime,  price  of  sugar  is  now  far  be- 
ow  the  average  price  at  this  time 
ast  year  and  immediate  help  toward 
ncreasing  the  sugar  price  is  im- 
>erative.  It  is  imperative  that  im- 
aediate  action  be  taken  in  at  least 
hese  three  ways:  (1)  The  total 
[uotas  should  be  reduced  at  least 
mother  one  hundred  and  fifty  thous- 
,nd  tons  (2)  No  over  quota  sugar 
hould  be  allowed  to  enter  this  coun- 
ry  prior  to  January  1,  1952,  (3) 
The  present  surplus  in  Puerto  Rico 
hould  be  purchased  by  the  CCC  for 
ise  of  our  occupation  troops  in  Ger- 
aany  and  Japan.  The  sugar  people 
elieve  the  delay  in  taking  appro- 
iriate  action  is  caused  by  your  re- 
iance  on  misinformation  about  sug- 
r  requirements  supplies  by  Larry 
ilyers.      Among    other    things    the 


Sugar  Act  contemplated  that  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  shall  not  be  less 
than  OPA  ceiling  prevailing  in  1947 
plus  an  adjustment  for  increased 
costs.  The  last  ceiling  price  was 
6.32. 

In  addition  to  the  troubles  caused 
by  low  price  the  sugar  cane  growers 
have  just  suffered  an  unprecedented 
early  freeze  which  means  that  the 
harvest  season  will  only  continue  a 
very  short  period  of  time  and  a  ma- 
terial portion  of  the  crop  will  be 
lost.  It  is  imperative  that  your  de- 
partment act  quickly  to  assure  the 
price  contemplated  by  Congress  in 
the    Sugar    Act." 

Relax  Export  Controls 

On  November  2nd,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
announced  that  the  Office  of  Inter- 
national Trade,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce  had  been  authorized 
to  relax  export  control  on  sugar  and 
to  approve  applications  for  export 
of  reasonable  quantities  of  sugar  to 
countries  customarily  purchasing 
sugars  in  the  United  States.  This 
order  rescinded  a  previous  order  for- 
bidding the  export  of  sugar.  Your 
League  was  largely  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  this  change. 

Over-Quota  Sugar 

Also  as  a  direct  result  of  the  work 
of  your  League,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  on  November 
8th  that  it  proposed  to  change  the 
rules  governing  the  importing  of 
over  quota  sugars  so  that  refiners 
would  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
have  non-quota  sugar  in  inventory 
for  distribution  in  the  United  States 
under  quotas  not  yet  available.  The 
department  stated  that,  'The  change 
appears  to  be  necessary  to  make  the 
sugar  quota  system  more  effective 
when  large  quantities   of  non-quota 

(Continued  on  Page  61) 
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CROP  NEWS  BY  PARISHES 

from 
COUNTY  AGENTS 


The  weather  beaten  1951  Louisi- 
ana sugar  cane  crop  was  subjected 
to  another  cruel  blow  from  the  ele- 
ments early  in  November  when  a 
severe  freeze  reached  down  almost 
to  the  coast  to  set  low  temperature 
records  in  almost  all  sections  of  the 
sugar  belt. 

We  have  asked  our  friends,  the 
County  Agents,  to  give  us  some  in- 
formation to  pass  on  to  the  readers 
of  THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN  re- 
garding the  extent  of  the  damage  as 
it  looked  to  them  on  the  day  that 
the  individual  reports  were  made. 
These    reports    are    printed    below. 

Ascension  Parish.  Mr.  E.  S.  Lan- 
dry, County  Agent  of  Ascension 
Parish,  dated  his  report  November 
8th  and  stated  that  the  lowest  tem- 
perature in  his  district  up  to  that 
time  had  been  30.5  degrees.  Damage 
to  the  cane  crop,  he  reports,  has 
been  general  but  not  severe.  Some 
black  land  cane  in  this  area  has  been 
damaged,  Mr.  Landry  states,  but 
otherwise  no  severe  damage  has 
been  done  by  the  freeze.  He  says 
that  the  sucrose  is  still  running  low 
and  that  some  yields  are  rather  low. 

Lafourche  Parish.  Lafourche 
Parish  had  a  low  of  29  degrees  and 
the  damage  to  the  crop  has  been 
spotty,  according  to  a  report  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  J.  C.  Arceneaux, 
County  Agent,  dated  November  8th. 
As  to  the  outlook  for  the  grinding 
season,  Mr.  Arceneaux  says  that  all 
six  mills  in  his  district  are  now  op- 
erating in  full  swing  but  they  will 
probably  handle  fifteen  per  cent  less 
cane  this  year  than  they  did  last 
year. 

St.  Landry  Parish.  The  lowest 
temperature  in  St.  Landry  Parish 
up  to  November  8th  was  28  degrees 
and  Mr.  A.  K.  Smith,  Jr.,  County 
Agent,    states   that   the    damage   to 


the  cane  crop  has  been  severe.  Hei 
says  that  unless  his  district  receives 
cool  weather  for  the  next  five  weeks: 
severe  losses  will  be  suffered.  All! 
buds  and  eyes  of  the  canes  havej 
been  killed,  and  on  November  8thJ 
the  date  of  his  report,  the  three  top; 

joints  of  the  plants  were  souring. 

i 

Pointe  Coupee  Parish.  A  report! 
dated  November  8th  from  Mr.  A.  B, 
Curet,  County  Agent  of  Pointe  Cou-i 
pee  Parish,  states  that  the  officials 
low  in  his  district  was  28  degreesj 
but  that  some  farmers  report  a  lowj 
of  26  degrees.  Freeze  damage  wasi 
generally  spotty,  but  severe  in  some! 
localities.  '*We  are  definitely  in  forj 
some  losses  due  to  the  freeze  of  the 
3rd.  The  extent  of  the  loss  dependsj 
upon  weather  conditions  from  this 
date  on",  Mr.  Curet  reports.  He 
says  that  on  November  8th  about 
25%  of  the  crop  in  his  district  had 
already    been    milled. 

Vermillion  Parish.  On  Novem 
ber  8th  Mr.  Murphy  Veillon,  County 
Agent  of  Vermillion  Parish,  report 
ed  that  the  lowest  temperature  in 
his  district  up  to  that  time  had  been 
28  degrees.  He  says  that  the  damage 
to  the  cane  crop  has  been  general 
with  all  buds,  and  a  high  percentage 
of  the  eyes  killed.  He  also  states 
that  some  planting  of  the  1952  crop 
was  not  completed  before  the  canes 
were  stricken  and  that  it  does  not 
appear  practical  to  continue  this 
work. 

St.  Martin  Parish.  In  St.  Martin 
Parish  the  cold  wave  sent  the  tem- 
perature down  to  28  degrees  and  the 
damage  to  the  cane  crop  has  been 
severe,  according  to  a  report  from 
Mr.  Stanley  Angelle,  County  Agent, 
dated  November  8th.  He  states 
that  the  buds  have  been  generally 
killed  and  that  the  sucrose  is  low  in 
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FHE  WEATHER  BUREAU  EXPLAINS  UNEXPECTED  FREEZE 


The  following  correspondence  re- 
garding the  weather  will  be  of  in- 
erest  to  the  readers  of  THE  SUG- 
filR  BULLETIN.  It- has  been  sup- 
Mied  to  us  by  Mr.  Stephen  C.  Mun- 
'on,  Chairman  of  the  Contact  Com- 
nittee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
jcague. 

I  November  7,  1951 

Vlr.  W.  R.  Stevens 

Acting  Meterologist  in  Charge 

jjnited   States   Dept.   of   Commerce 

A^eather  Bureau 

;17  Post   Office   Building 

^ew  Orleans  12,  Louisiana 

i 

)ear  Mr.  Stevens: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  No- 
vember 5,  which  v^as  in  response  to 
ny  telegram  requesting  explanation 
)f  "flash  freeze"  of  November  3.  I 
ealize  that  the  men  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  are  faced  with  many  dif- 
iculties  in  forecasting  weather  con- 
litions  and  I  realize,  too,  that  all  of 
''ou  give  the  very  best  you  have. 

I  assume  it  will  be  agreeable  to 
^ou  to  have  your  letter  printed  in 
HE  SUGAR  BULLETIN,  and  with 
hat  in  view  I  am  sending  your  let- 
er  and  copy  of  this  to  the  editor, 
Andrew  Dykers,  414  Whitney  Build- 
ng.   New   Orleans,   Louisiana. 

Yours   very  truly, 

Delgado-Albania    Plantation 
By  Stephen  C.  Munson, 
General    Manager 


317  Post  Office  Bldg, 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 
Nov.   5,    1951 
Mr.  Stephen  C.  Munson 
Jeanerette,    La. 
Dear  Mr.  Munson: 

Your  telegram  regarding  low  tem- 
peratures in  the  Jeanerette  area  on 
the  morning  of  November  3  has 
been  received. 

Freezing  temperatures  extended 
farther  south  on  that  morning  than 
was  expected  from  observations  on 
November  2.  This  was  a  case  where 
temperature  departures  from  nor- 
mal increased  considerably  as  the 
cold  air  moved  southward.  Mr.  Aime 
made  some  allowance  for  that  condi- 
tion as  he  forecast  freezing  for 
north  and  central  portions  of  the 
state.  In  your  locality  minimum 
temperatures  on  November  3  were 
as  low  or  lower  than  temperatures 
at  Fort  Worth  and  Little  Rock  the 
preceding  morning.  Such  intensi- 
fication of  the  cold  air  mass  was 
not  to  be  expected.  This  was  a  rec- 
ord-breaking cold  spell  for  so  early 
in  the  season.  Our  previous  record 
temperature  since  observations  be- 
gan in  1874  at  New  Orleans  was  4 
degrees  higher  than  that  observed 
on  the  morning  of  November  3. 

I  hope  this  explanation  of  condi- 
tions will  be  helpful,  and  I  wish  to 
assure  you  we  strive  earnestly  to 
give  adequate  warnings  at  all  times. 

Very    truly    yours, 

W.  R.   Stevens 

Acting    Meteorologist 

in   Charge 


he  St.  John  area.  ''The  farmers  are 
vorried",  he  says,  ''and  the  general 
>pinion  is  that  losses  will  be  heavy." 

Iberia  Parish.  The  following  re- 
)ort  from  W.  E.  Williams,  County 
^gent  of  Iberia  Parish,  was  dated 
November  8th. 

"The  lowest  temperature  to  date 
n  Iberia  Parish  has  been  28  de- 
crees. Reports  and  observations  in- 
licate  that  the  cane  has  been  dam- 


aged fairly  severely  throughout  the 
Parish.  Farmers  are  having  to  top 
low  in  order  to  try  to  make  stand- 
ard cane.  This  naturally  incurs  a 
loss  of  between  15%  and  20%  due 
to  low  topping.  Had  weather  been 
in  our  favor  probably  this  low  top- 
ping would  not  have  been  necessary. 
Thus,  this  loss  would  not  have  been 
sustained. 

(Continued  on  Page  60) 
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TVA  FERTILIZER 


I 


Editor's  Note:      The  November  1st 
issue  of  THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 
contained        correspondence       from 
Senator  Ellender  to  Mr.  Josiah  Fer- 
ris, Manager  of  the  Washington  Of- 
fice   of   the    American   Sugar   Cane 
League,  relative  to  the  status  of  TV- 
A  fertilizer  for  Louisiana  sugarcane. 
The    latest    developments    on    this 
subject    are    printed    in    this    issue. 
The    letters    are    self-explanatory . 
University    Station 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
October  29,   1951 
Fertilizer  Distribution  Branch 
Division  of  Agricultural   Relations 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Dear  Sir: 

The  enclosed  project  is  for  the 
purpose  of  qualifying  sugarcane  for 
sugar  for  preferential  treatment 
with  respect  to  Ammonium  Nitrate. 
The  use  of  nitrogen  in  sugarcane 
production  has  long  been  recognized 
as  essential,  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  application  of  more  than  30 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  have 
been  recommended.  The  bulk  of  the 
larger  growers  have  met  this  prob- 
lem with  Anhydrous  Ammonia.  The 
medium  to  small  growers,  however, 
have  not  been  able  to  do  this  and 
have  been  slow  to  step-up  nitrogen 
rates.  This  group  can  be  helped 
materially  with  TVA  Ammonium 
Nitrate  in  an  educational  program. 
We  are  enclosing  the  Experiment 
Station  recommendations  for  ferti- 
lizing sugarcane  to  support  this  pro- 
posed project. 

Trusting  that  this  will  meet  your 
requirements  for  sugarcane  for  sug- 
ar to  qualify  for  preferential  treat- 
ment,   I   am 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)    H.  C.  Sanders, 

Director 
Agricultural    Extension 
Division 

Louisiana    State    Univer- 
sity 


U 


Project  for  use  of  TVA  Ammo- 
nium Nitrate  Fertilizer  in  a  well 
defined  demonstration  of  Improv- 
ed Fertilization  of  Sugarcane  for 
Sugar  recommended  by  the  Land- 
Grant  College  but  not  generally 
adopted  by  farmers 

The  project  provides  for  the  use 
of  TVA  Ammonium  Nitrate  on  sug- 
arcane only  as  an  educational  pro- 
gram subject  to  the  following  res- 
trictions and  regulations : 

a.  A  recommended  variety  must 
be   planted. 

b.  Recommended  cultural  meth- 
ods and  rotation  must  be  fol- 
lowed. 

c.  Farms  regularly  using  45  or| 
more  pounds  nitrogen  per  acre 
not  eligible. 

d.  Qualifying  farms  must  repre- 
sent all  Communities  in  the 
Parish. 

e.  The  farmer  will  estimate  the 
yield  on  sugarcane  receiving 
TVA  Ammonium  Nitrate  and 
will  furnish  other  pertinent 
facts  needed  for  records  and 
Extension   Teaching. 

This  project  for  the  use  of  TVA 
Ammonium  Nitrate  on  sugarcane 
has  been  approved  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  It  represents  a  recommended 
fertilization    practice    not    generally 

adopted    by   medium   to   small 
growers. 

2.  The  proposed  project  is  for 
demonstration  purposes  which 
can  be  used  in  an  educational 
program. 

University  Station 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
November  8,  1951 

Mr.  C.  J.  Durbin 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
American  Sugar  Cane  League 
414   Whitney   Bank   Building 
New  Orleans,   Louisiana 

THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


>ear  Mr.  Durbin: 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
Wch  we  received  today  concerning 
VA  ammonium  nitrate  for  sugar 
me. 

Very  truly  yours, 
H.  C.  Sanders, 

Director 
Agricultural  Extension 


November   5,    1951 
■Ir.  H.   C.   Sanders,   Director 
agriculture    Extension    Division 
louisiana  State  University 
University  Station 
laton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

)ear   Director   Sanders: 

This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of 
October  29  in  which  you  enclosed 
1^  proposed  project  for  the  use  of 
'VA  ammonium  nitrate  on  sugar 
[ane  in  Louisiana. 

We  have  studied  the  proposal  and 
re  agreed  that  it  merits  approval 
or  use  of  TVA  ammonium  nitrate 
ubject  to  the  following  conditions : 

1.  We  should  have  assurance  that 
the  proposal  has  been  discuss- 
ed with  representatives  of  the 
PMA  and  with  the  coopera- 
ives  distributing  TVA  fertili- 
zers in  Louisiana.  The  other 
proposed  uses  of  TVA  fertili- 
zers in  Louisiana  were  dis- 
cussed with  these  groups,  and 
m  order  to  be  consistent  the 
sugar  cane  project  also  should 
have  their  approval. 

2.  The  outline  of  the  project  pro- 
vides that  the  farmer  pur- 
chasing TVA  ammonium  ni- 
trate for  sugar  cane  will  agree 
to    plant    a    recommended    va- 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


riety  and  to  follow  recom- 
mended cultural  methods  and 
rotations.  The  proposal  should 
provide  assurance  that  both 
the  farmer  and  the  distribu- 
tors will  be  informed  as  to  va- 
rieties, cultural  methods,  and 
rotations  which  are  recom- 
mended. 

3.  It  is  essential  that  the  coopera- 
tives develop  the  necessary 
procedures  for  making  this 
phase  of  the  program  effec- 
tive. This  responsibility,  of 
course,  will  rest  primarily  up- 
on the  cooperatives  themselves 
with  such  assistance  as  they 
may  receive  from  representa- 
tives of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges. 

Although  I  neglected  to  so  state 
in  my  letter  of  September  4  approv- 
ing the  use  of  TVA  ammonium  ni- 
trate as  a  side  dressing  for  rice  in 
Louisiana,  the  conditions  stated  in 
2  and  3  above  chould  apply  to  that 
project  also. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter 
to  Mr.  L.  C.  Salter,  Executive  Vice- 
President  of  Associated  Coopera- 
tives and  he  in  turn  will  communi- 
cate with  the  Louisiana  Agriculture 
Cooperatives  and  Cooperatives  of 
Louisiana  regarding  their  programs 
for  the  distribution  and  use  of  TVA 
fertilizers  in  Louisiana. 

Yours   very  truly, 
Tennessee   Valley  Authority 
S.  L.  Clement, 

Chief 
Fertilizer  Distribution 
Branch 

Division    of   Agricultural 
Relations 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

Walter  M.  Bartlett 

Specializing  in  all  sugar  house 
Chemicals 

1460  So.  Peters  St. 

New  Orleans  13,  !L.a. 
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l^illiam  %.  S^ttxikin 


By  C.  J. 

{Editor's  Note:  Mr.  W.  L.  Petrikin 
died  on  October  24,  1951  in  Denver, 
Colorado.     He  was  80  years  old) 

'The  Squire"  was  a  grand  person. 
I  loved  him  almost  as  much  as  my 
own  father.  He  had  a  remarkable 
manner  of  appearing  ''young"  so 
that  he  could  fit  into  any  picture, 
anywhere.  He  was  loyal  in  the  ex- 
treme and  often  did  favors  to  those 
of  us  who  represent  other  Domestic 
Areas  than  his  own  Domestic  West- 
ern Beets. 

His  position  was  excellent,  when 
he  chose  to  act  as  Chairman  of  an 
industry  meeting,  as  that  gave  him 
a  big  advantage  in  posing  questions 
about  which  he  was  best  posted.  He 
was  delightful  as  a  deterrent  to  any 
and  all  "intervening"  witnesses  re- 
gardless of  the  phase  of  the  subject 
on  which  the  witness  appeared. 


Bourg 

He  was  especially  a  good  compan 
ion  in  recalling  long,  bygone  days  oJ 
the  early  characters  in  the  sugai 
business  and  the  early  Senators  anc 
Congressmen.  We  had  the  highesi 
regard  for  his  judgment,  which  wa^ 
seldom  wrong. 

I  admired  him  most  for  the  com- 
pletely fair  and  acknowledging  man- 
ner in  which  he  recognized  that  each 
Senator  from  Louisiana  gave  to  tht 
sugar  industry  "two  votes"  one  foi 
the  tariff  and  the  other  by  removing 
one  vote  from  the  list  of  those  whc 
favored  "Free  Trade"  or  lower  tari 
iff  as  Democrats! 

His  good  wife  was  a  constani 
companion  of  his  and  we  hope  thai 
she  may  have  developed  the  thoughl 
of  praying  for  him  to  the  Almightj 
Father,  "Thy  Will  Be  Done,  Nol 
Mine." 

Farewell,  my  Good  Friend! 


THE  COVER  PICTURE 


A  group  of  employees  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Research  Labora- 
tory and  its  field  station  at  Houma, 
La.,  recently  received  one  of  the  De- 
.partment  of  Agriculture's  highest 
awards  for  studies  that  helped 
transform  aconitic  acid,  once  con- 
sidered a  nuisance  in  sugarcane  pro- 
cessing, into  a  profitable  by-product 
with  numerous  uses  in  the  chemical 
industry. 

Formal  presentation  of  a  bronze 
plaque  and  citations  for  superior 
service  were  made  in  the  Laboratory 
auditorium,  in  New  Orleans,  Octo- 
ber 12.  Dr.  Lawrence  F.  Martin, 
Jr.,  and  Earl  J.  Roberts  received  the 
award  for  the  group,  which  also  in- 
cluded the  late  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Amb- 
ler of  New  Orleans  and  Emil  K. 
Ventre  of  Houma,  who  were  honor- 
ed posthumously. 

Dr.  Walter  M.  Scott,  former  Di- 
rector of  the  Laboratory  and  now 
Assistant  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural   and    Industrial    Chemistry    in 


Washington,  made  the  presentation 
The  Southern  Laboratory  startec 
its  research  on  aconitic  acid  in  194C 
during  efforts  to  overcome  problems 
in  the  production  of  sugar  fron 
sorgo  at  a  time  when  a  shortage  oi 
cane  sugar  was  imminent  in  case  oi 
war.  Aconitic ,  acid  was  known  tc 
interfere  with  crystallization  of  the 
sugar  and  to  cause  other  processing 
difficulties.  The  studies  were  ex- 
tended to  sugarcane  molasses  aftei 
a  satisfactory  method  of  separation 
or  recovery  of  the  acid,  was  founc 
and  uses  were  indicated  in  plastics 
synthetic  rubber,  detergents,  anc 
other  industrial  products. 

Details  of  a  commercial  recover} 
process  were  perfected  in  pilot-plani 
experiments  at  the  Southern  Region- 
al Research  Laboratory  early  ir 
1946,  and  a  sugar  company  install- 
ed the  first  full-scale  plant  in  timt 
for  operation  during  the  grinding 
season  that  year,  successfully  re- 
(Continued  on  Page  60) 
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DETERMINATION  OF  PROPORTIONATE  SHARES 


TITLE  7 
AGRICULTURE 
Chapter  VIII — Production  and 
Marketing   Administration 
(Sugar    Branch),    De- 
partment of  Agri- 
culture 
Subchapter  G — Determination  of 
Proportionate    Shares 
(Sugar  Determination  850.4) 
Part   850 — Domestic   Beet,   Main- 
land Cane,  Hawaii  and  Virgin 
Islands  Sugar  Producing  Areas 

1951   Crop 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
;ion  302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 
(herein  referred  to  as  *'act"),  the 
ollowing  determination  is  hereby 
issued : 

§  850.4  Proportionate  shares  for 
'''arms  in  the  domestic  beet,  main- 
land cane,  Hawaiian  and  Virgin  Is- 
ands  areas —  (a)  Farm  proportion- 
ite  shares.  The  proportionate  share 
for  the  1951  crop  for  each  farm 
5hall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
irea,  the  number  of  acres  of  sugar 
Deets  planted  thereon  for  the  pro- 
iuction  of  sugar  beets  to  be  market- 
ed (or  processed  by  the  producer) 
:or  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid 
ugar  during  the  1951  crop  season; 

(2)  In  the  Mainland  cane  sugar 
irea,  the  number  of  acres  planted 
;hereon  for  the  production  of  sugar- 
;ane  to  be  marketed  (or  processed 
)y  the  producer)  for  the  extraction 
)f  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  during  the 
L951  crop  season ; 

(3)  In  Hawaii,  the  amount  of 
5Ugar,  raw  value,  commercially  re- 
coverable from  sugarcane  grown 
hereon  and  marketed  (or  processed 
)y  the  producer)  for  the  extraction 
)f  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  during  the 
calendar  year  of  1951;  and 

(4)  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  a- 
nount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  commer- 
cially recoverable  from  sugarcane 
rrown  thereon  and  marketed  (or 
3rocessed  by  the  producer)    for  the 


extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
during  the   1951   crop   season. 

(b)  Share  tenant,  share  cropper 
and  adherent  planter  protection. 
Notwithstanding  the  establishment 
of  a  proportionate  share  for  any 
farm  under  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
section,  eligibility  for  payment  of 
any  producer  of  sugarcane  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  That  the  number  of  share 
tenants,  share  croppers  or  adherent 
planters  on  any  sugarcane  farm 
shall  not  be  reduced  below  the  num- 
ber on  such  farm  during  the  pre- 
vious crop  year,  unless  such  reduc- 
tion is  approved  by  the  respective 
State  Committee  or  Director  of  the 
Area  Office  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration;  and 

(2)  That  such  producer  shall  not 
have  entered  into  any  leasing  or 
cropping  agreement  for  the  purpose 
of  diverting  to  himself  or  other  pro- 
ducer any  payment  to  which  share 
tenants,  share  croppers  or  adherent 
planters  would  be  entitled  if  their 
leasing  or  cropping  agreements  for 
the  previous  crop  year  were  in  ef- 
fect. 

Statement  of  Bases  and 
Considerations 

Requirements  of  the  Sugar  Act. 
As  a  condition  for  payment,  section 
301  (b)  of  the  act  requires  compli- 
ance with  the  proportionate  share 
established  for  the  farm.  Such  pro- 
portionate share  shall  be  the  farm's 
share  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  beets 
or  sugarcane  required  to  be  process- 
ed to  enable  the  producing  area  to 
meet  its  quota  (and  provide  a  nor- 
mal carryover  inventory)  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Secretary  for  the  cal- 
endar year  during  which  the  larger 
part  of  the  sugar  from  such  crop 
normally  would  be  marketed.  Sec- 
tion 302  (a)  of  the  act  provides 
that  the  amount  of  sugar  with  res- 
pect to  which  payment  may  be  made 
shall  be  the  amount  of  sugar,  raw 
(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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value,  commercially  recoverable 
from  the  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane 
grown  on  a  farm  and  marketed  (or 
processed)  for  sugar  or  liquid  sug- 
ar not  in  excess  of  the  proportion- 
ate share  established  for  the  farm. 
Section  302  (b)  provides  that  in 
determining  the  proportionate  share 
for  a  farm  the  Secretary  may  take 
into  consideration  the  past  produc- 
tion on  the  farm  of  sugar  beets  or 
sugarcane  marketed  (or  processed) 
for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  and  the  ability  to  produce  such 
sugar  beets  or  sugarcane,  and  that 
the  Secretary  shall,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, protect  the  interests  of  new 
producers  and  small  producers,  and 
the  interests  of  producers  who  are 
cash  tenants,  share  tenants,  adher- 
ent planters,   or   share  croppers. 

Beet  sugar  area.  Sugar  from  each 
crop  in  this  area  is  normally  mar- 
keted during  two  calendar  years. 
The  major  portion  of  such  sugar  is 
marketed  in  the  year  following  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest.  Thus,  the 
carryover  of  sugar  from  any  crop 
into  the  following  calendar  year  may 
be  a  relatively  high  proportion  of 
the  crop  and  still  not  be  regarded 
as  excessive.  (The  term  ''sugar" 
as  used  herein  means  sugar,  raw 
value,  and  all  amounts  are  expressed 
in  short  tons.  ''Effective  inventory" 
as  used  herein  means  the  stocks  of 
sugar  actually  on  hand  plus  the  sug- 
ar to  be  produced  from  the  remain- 
der of  a  crop.)  The  effective  beet 
sugar  inventory  on  January  1,  1951 
was  about  1,500,000  tons.  On  the 
basis  of  the  July  1  Crop  Production 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  as  adjusted  for  estimat- 
ed plantings  of  sugar  beets  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  this  fall,  the  1951 
crop  of  sugar  beets  should  yield  ap- 
proximately 1,500,000  tons  of  sugar. 
The  total  of  the  effective  January 
1,  1951  inventory  and  the  1951-crop 
outturn  will  be  about  3,000,000  tons. 
Thus,  the  marketing  in  1951  of  the 
basic  quota  for  the  area  of  1,800,000 
tons  should  result  in  an  effective 
inventory  on  January  1,  1952  of  on- 
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ly  about  1,200,000  tons. 

Mainland  cane  sugar  area.  The 
production  of  sugar  from  1950-crop 
sugarcane  in  this  area  amounted  to 
564,000  tons  and  the  effective  in- 
ventory on  January  1,  1951  was  ap- 
proximately 197,000  tons.  On  the 
basis  of  the  July  1  crop  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econo- 
mics, a  1951-crop  production  of  ap- 
proximately 510,000  tons  is  indica- 
ted. The  total  of  the  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1951  inventory  and  the  in- 
dicated 1951  crop  production  is  707,- 
000  tons.      Thus,   the   marketing  in 

1951  of  the  basic  quota  for  the  area 
of  500,000  tons  will  result  in  an 
effective    inventory    on    January    1, 

1952  of  approximately  207,000  tonsi 
an  amount  which  is  not  deemed  ex- 
cessive. 

Hawaii.  The  carryover  for  Ha- 
waii on  January  1,  1951  was  17,00( 
tons.  With  a  1951  estimated  pro 
duction  of  1,050,000  tons,  available 
supplies  in  1951  will  total  1,067,00( 
tons,  all  of  which  can  be  marketec 
against  a  mainland  quota  of  1,052, 
000  tons  and  a  local  consumptioi 
quota  of  45,000  tons. 

Virgin  Islands.  The  1950  quota  fo: 
this  area  was  increased  from  th 
basic  quota  of  6,000  tons  to  11,00< 
tons  as  a  result  of  deficits  in  othe 
areas.  This  permitted  the  market 
ing  of  all  the  surplus  stocks  whicl 
resulted  from  a  large  1950  crop, 
is  currently  estimated  that  thi 
area's  1951-crop  production  will  b 
about  8,000  tons.  Thus,  its  Januar; 
1,  1952  carryover  will  be  about  2,00 
tons,  unless  it  benefits  from  195 
deficit  prorations.  This  amount  o 
inventory  is  not  deemed  excessiv 
under  the  prevailing  circumstances 

Determination.  In  view  of  th 
foregoing,  it  is  deemed  appropriat 
to  establish  proportionate  shares  fo 
the  1951  crop  for  farms  in  thes 
areas  at  the  level  of  actual  markeil 
ings  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcancl 
as  the  case  may  be. 

The  provisions  of  this  determin^i 
tion    relating    to    the    protection    cj 
(Continued  on  Page  60) 
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>^VESTIGATIONS  ON  SUGARCANE 

BREEDING  IN  NATAL  DURING  1949 

By  P.  G.  C.  Brett 
From:  Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Congress  of  the 
South  African  Sugar  Technologists'  Association. 


Further  work  on  the  effect  of 
ifferent  factors  upon  sugarcane 
ollen  fertility  had  indicated  that 
le  usual  male  sterility  of  tassels 
nder  Natal  conditions  is  due  to  one 
iictor  only  —  low  temperature, 
y  subjecting  canes  to  warm  con- 
itions  before  flowering,  pollen  fer- 
lity  was  increased  in  nine  varie- 
es,  all  except  the  variety  N  :Co.291 
aving  some  tassels  with  good  dehi- 
lence.  Dehiscence  in  the  variety 
0.421  was  of  particuler  interest, 
3  this  variety  is  reported  to  be 
iiale  sterile  under  the  tropical  con- 
itions  of  the  cane-breeding  station 
3   Coimbatore. 

The  effect  of  warm  conditions 
as  also  found  to  hasten  the  time  of 
mergence  of  the  tassel  and,  even 
1  the  case  of  the  variety  Co. 290,  to 
laable  this  emergence  of  which  does 
ot  normally  occur  in  the  field — to 
ike  place. 

The  importance  of  low  tempera- 
are  in  producing  these  effects  in 
le  field  suggests  that  this  factor 
lay  also  be  responsible  for  the  rela- 


tively small  amount  of  flowering  in 
Natal  and  for  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  distributed;  it  is  sparser  at  the 
higher  altitudes  inland,  but  within  a 
particular  area  tends  to  be  more  pro- 
fuse on  the  upper  part  of  hillsides 
than  in  the  valleys  below. 

It  appears  that  a  severe  drought 
may  not  only  prevent  the  initiation 
of  flowering,  but  if  this  has  already 
occurred,  may  even  produce  a  rever- 
sion to  vegetative  growth,  resulting 
in  the  condition  known  as  ''bunch 
top.'' 

Partly  because  of  the  relatively 
large  amount  of  flowering,  and  part- 
ly because  of  the  good  results  ob- 
tained in  increasing  pollen  fertility, 
seedling  raising  during  the  last  sea- 
son proved  very  successful. 

From  29  different  crosses  more 
than  37,000  seedlings  were  raised, 
and  13,000  were  planted  in  the 
field.  About  two-thirds  of  these 
came  from  crosses  in  which  the  fer- 
tility of  the  male  parents  had  been 
increased  by  artificial  treatment. 


HISTORY  SPEAKS 


New  Orleans,  La.,  March  8,  1894) 
The  March  meeting  of  the  Louisi- 

Yia  Sugar  Planters'  Association  was 

eld  this  evening  at  8  o'clock  at  its 

3om  #57  Carondelet  St. 
President    Dymond    presided    and 

le  following  members  were  in  at- 

mdance:      Col.      Gus     A.     Breaux, 

harles    Godchaux,    Jr.,    W.    B. 

chmidt,    Capt.    J.    N.    Pharr,    Hy. 

[cCall,     Daniel    Thompson,    A.    A. 

/"oods,  R.   S.   Rickey,  J.   McDonald, 

mile  Legendre,  J.  S.  Clarke,  L.  M. 

erris,  and  8  others.    (21). 
Also  present  by  invitation.  Major 

elson,    of    the    Fire    Underwriters 

ssociation. 

Dvember  15,  1951 


President  Dymond  stated  that  as 
this  was  the  annual  meeting,  the 
reports  of  officers  would  be  next  in 
order.  He  had  no  written  report  but 
called  attention  to  the  progress 
being  made  showing  that  all  that 
was  possible  has  been  done  to  ad- 
vance the  objects  of  the  Associ- 
ation. 

Secretary  Smith  read  his  report 
showing  185  members  on  the  roll. 

Treasurer  Schmidt  read  his  re- 
port showing  balance  left  over  from 
1893  of  $695.48,  collections  since 
last  annual  meeting  (March  9, 
1893)  $1,145.00;  total  $1,840.84; 
disbursements  $1,198.58;  balance  on 
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hand  this  date  $641.90. 

The  reports  were  received  with 
thanks.  Mr.  Schmidt  strongly  urged 
that  every  planter  in  the  State 
should  join  the  Association;  and  up- 
on his  motion  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  requested  to  prepare  a 
circular,  having  this  object  in  view. 

The  annual  election  of  officers 
being  next  in  order,  all  of  those 
who  had  just  served  during  the  past 
year  were  re-nominated,  and  in  ad- 
dition Mr.  Reginald  Dykers  was 
placed  in  nomination  for  the  Secre- 
taryship against  the  present  incum- 
bent. 

The  ballot  resulted:  Dykers  13, 
Smith  8,  the  remaining  officers  re- 
ceiving the  full  21  votes  cast. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
therefore,  are:  President,  John  Dy- 
mond,  1st  Vice-President,  Henry 
McCall;  2nd  Vice-President,  H.  C. 
Minor;  3rd  Vice-President,  Emile 
Rost;  Treasurer,  W.  B.  Smith;  Sec- 
retary, Reginald  Dykers ;  Executive 
Committee:  Danl.  Thompson,  L.  C. 
Keever,  Andrew  Price,  W.  B.  Smith, 
and  W.  C.  Stubbs. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

Signed:  Hy.  H.  Smith,  Secretary. 

DETERMINATION 

(Continued  from  Page  58) 
share  tenants,  share  croppers  and 
adherent  planters  are  the  same  as 
those  established  for  the  1950  crop. 
Since  the  marketing  of  sugarbeets 
and  sugarcane  is  not  limited  under 
this  determination,  special  protec- 
tion for  new  producers,  small  pro- 
ducers and  cash  tenants  is  unneces- 
sary. 

Accordingly,  I  hereby  find  and 
conclude  that  the  foregoing  deter- 
mination, will  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  section  302  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948. 

(Sec.  403,  61  Stat.  932;  7  U.S.C. 
Sup.,  1153.  Interprets  or  applies 
sec.  302,  61  Stat.  930:  7  U.S.C. 
Sup.   1132) 

Issued  this  17th  day  of  August, 
1951. 

(seal)  C.   J.   McCORMICK, 

Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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THE  COVER  PICTURE 

(Continued  from  Page  56) 
covering  150,000  pounds  of  aconiti( 
acid  salt.  Production  rose  to  360, 
000  pounds  the  next  season,  but  waj 
outstripped  by  the  demand.  During, 
the  past  two  seasons  the  plant  rais; 
ed  its  output  to  1,000,000  pounds  i 
year  by  recovering  aconitic  aci( 
from  its  own  molasses  during  th( 
cane  grinding  season  and  then  opr 
erating  its  own  equipment  on  mo, 
lasses  "rented"  from  other  sugai 
companies  while  in  transit  from 
them  to  alcohol  plants  and  otheii, 
final  users.  Meanwhile,  the  potenj 
tial  demand  for  aconitic  acid  haji 
reached  about   12  million  pounds.    \ 

Dr.  Martin,  Mr.  Roberts,  and' 
their  co-workers  in  New  Orlean 
and  Houma  are  continuing  their  re 
search  in  an  effort  to  increase  th( 
amount  of  aconitic  acid  that  can  b( 
recovered  so  as  to  make  their  origi 
nal  studies  of  still  greater  value  t( 
growers  and  processors  of  sugar 
cane. 

But  the  value  of  their  process  a; 
an  adjunct  to  sugar  manufacture  i 
already  firmly  established.  It  ii 
now  in  its  fifth  year  of  full-scal< 
operation,  with  increasing  produc 
tion  expected,  and  with  a  demanc 
already  available  to  absorb  at  profit 
able  prices  all  the  aconitic  acid  tha 
can  be  produced  as  additional  re 
covery  plants  are  installed.  At  th( 
same  time  removal  of  the  acid  faci 
litates   the   production   of   sugar. 

CROP  NEWS 

(Continued  from  Page  53) 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  tota 
damage  this  early.  The  termina 
bud  and  the  first  and  second  joint 
beneath  were  frozen  by  the  low  tem 
perature  on  November  3rd.  It  ap 
pears  as  though  part  of  the  flag.' 
or  leaves  are  green  and  may  keei 
the  plant  functioning  for  a  while 
yet  if  favorable  weather  continues 
As  far  as  can  be  determined  at  pres 
ent,  there  is  no  evidence  of  sournesf 
in  the  cane. 

Tests  are  low  ranging  around  11.1 
and    11.9   sucrose   with   a   purity   o: 
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2  to  74  on  an  average.  There  has 
ot  been  much  change  in  sucrose 
nd  purity  since  the  day  of  the 
;^eeze  as  far  as  can  be  determined." 
Iberville  Parish.  E.  J.  Burleigh, 
ounty  Agent  of  Iberville  Parish, 
!ad  both  good  and  bad  news  regard- 
ig  the  crop  in  his  district.  He 
ates  in  his  report,  dated  November 
th,    that    the    temperature    dipped 

0  a  low  of  27  degrees  in  the  north- 
rn  part  of  the  Parish  on  both  No- 
ember  3rd  and  November  8th.  In 
le  area  north  of  White  Castle  the 
janes   have   been    severely   damaged 

ith  the  buds  completely  killed  and 

1  many  cases  the  freeze  damage 
as  extended  down  the  canes  for  at 
iast  two  joints.  A  continuation  of 
le  cool  weather  could  check  the 
amage  in  this  section  of  Iberville 
arish  but  Mr.  Curet  says  that  most 
irmers  feel  that  there  is  very  little 
lance  for  improvement  and  are,  in 

ct,  expecting  conditions  to  get  a 
)t  worse. 

In  the  area  south  and  west  of 
\^hite  Castle  Mr.  Burleigh  reports 
lat  the  damage  has  been  small  and 
hat  lots  of  the  cane  in  this  area  is 
till  green  with  the  terminal  buds 
ither  not  hurt  or  only  slightly  hurt. 
n  this  fortunate  section  it  appears 
lat  the  cold  weather  will  be  bene- 
icial  to  the  crop  and  help  it  to  ma- 
ure. 

Avoyelles  Parish.  In  a  report 
ated  November  9th  Mr.  Kermit  J. 
)ucote.  County  Agent  of  Avoyelles 
*arish,  states  that  the  low  tempera- 
ure  there  was  26  degrees  on  No- 
ember  2nd  and  that  the  crop  has 
een  severely  damaged.  A  contin- 
ation  of  the  favorable  weather  may 
elp  to  salvage  some  of  the  crop. 

St.  Mary  Parish.  P.  J.  deGravelles, 
'ounty  Agent  of  St.  Mary  Parish, 
■ated  his  report  November  11th  and 
tated  that  the  low  temperature  in 
lis  district  was  29  degrees.  He  es- 
imated  that  about  twenty  per  cent 
f  the  crop  has  been  damaged,  but 
lot  severely,  and  that  there  is  no 
lamage  to  the  remaining  eighty  per 
ent. 


Assumption  Parish.  Our  report 
from  Mr.  E.  J.  Lousteau,  County 
Agent  of  Assumption  Parish,  is 
dated  November  12th.  He  reports 
that  the  lowest  temperature  record- 
ed in  his  district  has  been  31  de- 
grees and  that  the  freeze  damage 
has  been  general  but  not  severe,  al- 
though the  growing  bud  of  the  cane 
has  been  killed  in  most  cases.  Su- 
crose is  averaging  about  11.3  with 
the  purity  around  70  per  cent. 

St.  John  Parish.  From  Mr.  V.  0. 
Calandro,  County  Agent  of  St.  John 
Parish,  comes  the  information  that 
the  freeze  damage  in  his  district 
has  been  spotty.  His  report  is  dated 
November  12th  and  records  a  low 
temperature  of  29V2  degrees.  In 
his  remarks  Mr.  Calandro  states 
that  ^'Sugarcane  growers  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  River  have  been 
helped  by  the  cold  weather  whereas 
sugarcane  fields  on  the  east  side 
have  been  severely  damaged.  Black 
land  cane  was  more  seriously  hit 
than  sandy  land  cane." 
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(Continued  from  Page  51) 
sugar    are    available    for    shipment 
late  in  the  year." 

Talk  to  Secretary  Brannan 

Thanks  to  the  good  efforts  of 
Louisiana  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, W.  E.  Anderson,  a  delegation 
from  the  American  Sugar  Cane  Lea- 
gue was  able  to  hold  a  hurried  con- 
ference with  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Brannan  in  New  Orleans  on 
November  13th.  Secretary  Brannan 
talked  to  representatives  of  your 
League  for  about  forty-five  minutes 
while  he  waited  at  the  Moisant  Air- 
port. 

The  object  of  the  conference  was, 
of  course,  to  urge  upon  the  Secre- 
tary the  necessity  of  taking  some 
steps  to  improve  the  price  of  sugar 
and  your  representatives  report  that 
he  appeared  to  be  sympathetic  to 
our  cause.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  what  happens. 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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Freight  Rates 

Mr.  Paul  Borron,  Attorney  for 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
and  Mr.  Louis  Schwartz,  head  of  the 
New  Orleans  Traffic  and  Transpor- 
tation Bureau,  of  which  your  Lea- 
gue is  a  member,  will  journey  to 
Washington  early  in  December  to 
present  oral  arguments  on  behalf 
of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. The  hearing  is  scheduled 
for   December   5th. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  considering  whether  it 
should  reverse  a  decision  of  the 
Louisiana  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion that  refused  to  grant  an  8% 
increase  in  intrastate  freight  rates 
on  sugar  and  sugarcane  that  had 
been  previously  granted  to  the  rail- 
roads on  interstate  shipments  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

Attempts  by  the  railroads  to  in- 
crease freight  rates  seem  to  never 
stop,    and   we   are    advised   that   al- 


ready an  additional  6%  has  beer 
granted  on  interstate  rates  and  that 
a  hearing  will  be  held  in  the  near 
future  before  the  Louisiana  Public 
Service  Commission  in  an  effort  tc 
apply  this  increase  to  intrastate 
rates.  Your  League  will,  of  course^ 
be  on  hand  to  oppose  this  move. 

The  success  of  your  League  in  op- 
posing freight  increases  has  result- 
ed in  a  saving  of  approximately 
$300,000.00  to  the  Louisiana  sugai 
industry  during  the  past  two  years, 


WEEKLY   AVERAGE    PRICES 

Weekly  average  prices  issued  bj 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc. 
since  the  start  of  the  1951-52  pric 
ing  period  have  been  as  follows : 

Week  ending  October  25,  1951 
Raws  5.83,  Blackstrap  29  cents 

Week  ending  November  1,  195] 
Raws  5.86,  Blackstrap  29  cents 

Week  ending  November  8,  1951 
Raws  5.985,  Blackstrap  29  cents 


JttcrBase  JSirr  J^Wi// 
Increase  Your  fro  fits/ 

NEW  TRACTOR  LOADER  operates  with  one  or  two  man  crew  and  is  easily 
mounted  on  Allis-Chalmere  (UC),  Minneapolis-Moline  (llTC),Case  (DCS),  InternaUonal  (MV 
or  MDV),  John  Deere  (GH)  or  International  Harvester  F-30.  Loads  350-450  tons  per  day. 
Simple  to  operate — easy  to  maintain. 

NEW  DITCHING  RIG  for  tractor  loader  digs  2100-4500  feet  of  ditch  per  day. 
Only  five  minutes  to  convert  from  loader  to  ditcher.  Special,  ditching  bucket  insures  easier 
handling.    Requires  little  maintenance.  Reduces  ditching  costs  to  a  minimum. 

wlUbBLfc    wHAVLK     fits  any  tractor,  requires  little  or  no  maintenance,  put  into 
operation  in  a  matter  of  minutes.   Its  use  increases  germination,  facilitates  aeration  of  soil,  d^ 
creases  weeding  problems,  aids  in  controling  borers  and  gives  a  more  even  stand- 
Write  for  complete  details  on  Sugar  Equipment  designed   for  your  profit. 
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SALES  OFFICES 

Plant:     Donaldsonville,  La. 

Mattingly  Tractor  &  Implement  Co.,  Thibodaux,  La. 

G.  W.  Switzer  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Jeanerette,  La. 
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STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO., 

Limited 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

New  Holland  Hay  Balers 

Coby  Hi-Speed  Trailers 

Minneapolis  Moline  Implements 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers 
and  Drains 

NEW    ORLEANS    CEMENT 
PRODUCTS    CO.,    INC. 


Plants: 


Phones 

j  AUdubon  8328 
1  AMherst  2900 


2900  Perdido  St. 
New  Orleans  19,  La. 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


OF 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID   CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO. 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
Hibernia  Bank  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9.  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,   La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 

Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO    STANDARD    OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 
P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARfl 

CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 
CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


Executive  Coinmittee  Meets 

For  the  second  month  in  a  row 
our  Executive  Committee  held  its 
egular  monthly  meeting  in  Thibo- 
laux,  La.  The  November  meeting 
^as  held  on  the  28th  in  the  very 
,ttractive  auditorium  of  the  Thibo- 
laux   City   Hall. 

A  number  of  interesting  subjects 
ame  up  for  discussion  and  we  will 
ry  to  cover  them  briefly  for  you 
lut  right  here  we  want  to  remind 
'ou  again  that  every  member  of 
he  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
\8iS  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
neetings  of  his  Executive  Commit- 
ee.  The  meetings  are  always  held 
n  the  last  Wednesday  of  the  month, 
nd  the  League  office  will  be  glad  to 
ell  you  the  time  and  the  place.  Plan 
0  attend  a  few  each  year.  You  will 
ppreciate  your  League  more  when 
ou  see  your  Executive  Committee 
n  action. 

Production  Report 

Gilbert  Durbin,  General  Manager 
f  the  League,  had  some  interesting 
—and  discouraging — figures  on  the 
rop,  obtained  by  him  from  the 
^MA  office  in  Baton  Rouge.  He 
eported  to  the  meeting  that, 
hrough  November  24th,  the  Loui- 
iana  sugar  mills  ground  a  total  of 
,254,789  tons  of  cane  and  produced 
82,968,947  pounds  of  sugar  for  an 
verage  production  of  only  125.50 
rounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane, 
n  1950,  through  November  25th, 
he  mills  ground  3,416,551  tons  of 
ane  and  produced  550,284,222 
>ounds  of  sugar  for  an  average 
roduction  of  161.06  pounds  of  sug- 
T  per  ton  of  cane.  He  explained 
hat  these  figures  represented  ac- 
ual  sugar  as  produced,  and  had  not 
>een  reduced  to  raw  value.  Based 
n  these  figures  the  best  that  we  can 
lope  for  under  ideal  weather  condi- 
ions   seems   to   be   a   production   of 


about  290,000  tons  of  sugar  as  com- 
pared with  a  production  last  year  of 
approximately  444,000  tons.  The 
production  this  year  could  be  as  low 
as  225,000  tons  of  sugar. 

Benefit  Payments 

The  subject  of  benefit  payments 
by  the  Government  on  cane  used 
solely  for  the  production  of  molass- 
es was  brought  up  for  discussion  by 
Whittaker  Lonsdale  and  your  Exec- 
utive Committee  will  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  work  out  a  solution  of 
this  problem.  The  Washington  of- 
fice of  the  League  has  been  request- 
ed to  obtain  an  interpretation  of 
that  part  of  the  Sugar  Act  dealing 
with  benefit  payments  and  we  hope 
to  have  more  information  on  this 
subject   in   the   very   near   future. 

Cane  Varieties 

Mr.  A.  J.  Isacks,  Chairman  of  the 
Industrial  Committee,  reported  on 
the  tests  being  conducted  at  the  Ex- 
perimental Sugar  Mill  at  L.  S.  U.  to 
determine  the  milling  qualities  of 
cane  varieties.  This  is  a  joint  study 
of  the  Louisiana  State  Experiment 
Station,  the  Federal  Regional  Re- 
search Laboratory  and  your  League. 
Mr.  Isacks  stated  that  the  C.  P. 
varieties  34-120,  36-105,  44-154,  43- 
47,  45-184,  44-101,  44-155  and  36-13, 
and  CO  290  were  the  varieties  now 
under   observation    at   the    Station. 

Tank  Cars 

The  problem  of  obtaining  the  ne- 
cessary railway  tank  cars  to  move 
the  excess  molasses  produced  as  a 
result  of  the  cane  killing  freezes 
was  discussed  at  length  by  your  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  At  the  request 
of  your  League  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Railways  has  requested 
all  railroads  to  immediately  expedite 
the  movement  of  tank  cars,  and  your 
League  is  also  working  with  the 
Defense  Transportation  Administra- 
( Continued  on  page  73) 
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CROP  NEWS  BY  PARISHES 


Unfavorable  weather  has  contin- 
ued to  plague  all  sections  of  the 
sugar  belt  and  the  lucky  part  of  the 
cane  crop  that  was  not  injured  by 
the  early  November  freezes  has  now 
been  killed  by  a  severe  cold  wave 
that  extended  down  into  the  south- 
ernmost sections  on  November  17th, 
18th   and    19th. 

We  have  asked  the  county  agents 
to  give  us  some  additional  informa- 
tion on  the  condition  of  the  crop  in 
their  districts  and  have  received  the 
following  reports.  Your  attention 
is  especially  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  reports  are  dated  and  that  they 
cover  average  condition(s  as  they 
appeared  to  be  on  the  day  that  the 
reports  were  mailed.  Frozen  sugar 
cane  is  highly  sensitive  to  chang- 
ing weather  conditions. 

Iberia  Parish.  W.  E.  Williams, 
County  Agent  of  Iberia  Parish,  has 
dated  his  report  November  24th  and 
he  advises  us  that  a  temperature  of 
27  degrees  was  recorded  in  his  dis- 
trict on  November  18th.  He  reports 
the  damage  to  the  cane  crop  as  se- 
vere. 

Before  the  freezes  it  was  estimat- 
ed that  Iberia  Parish  would  produce 
between  575,000  and  610,000  tons  of 
cane  for  sugar.  The  estimated  ton- 
nage was  reduced  on  November  24th 
to  between  450,000  and  500,000  tons 
"if  favorable  weather  prevails." 

On  November  24th  the  mills  in 
Iberia  Parish  had  ground  approxi- 
mately 220,000  tons  of  cane  com- 
pared with  a  grinding  of  about  380,- 
000  at  the  same  date  last  year. 

The  average  sucrose  to  November 
24th  had  been  about  11.25  per  cent, 
and  the  average  purity  about  71  per 
cent. 

St.  Landry  Parish.  There  are  no 
sugar  factories  in  St.  Landry  Pa- 
rish. A.  K.  Smith,  Jr.,  County 
Agent,  advises  us  in  a  report  dated 
November  24th  that  temperatures 
in  the  neighborhood   of  28   degrees 
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were  experienced  in  his  district  on 
November  3rd,  19th,  20th,  and  21st. 
He  says  that  the  damage  to  the  cane 
crop  has  been  severe. 

Ascension  Parish.  The  tempera- 
ture in  Ascension  Parish  slid  down 
to  26  degrees  on  November  18th, 
according  to  a  report  from  E.  S. 
Landry  dated  November  26th,  and 
the  cane  crop  was  severely  damaged. 
He  estimated  that  about  45%  of  the 
crop  had  been  ground  up  to  the  time 
of  his  report.  Saving  the  rest  of  it 
depends  entirely  on  the  weather. 
He  reports  sucrose  and  purity  as 
''still  low"  but  says  that  no  acidity 
had  shown  up  in  the  canes  up  to  the 
time  of  his  report. 

Assumption  Parish.  E.  J.  Lous- 
teau.  County  Agent  of  Assumption 
Parish,  dated  his  report  November 
27th  and  states  that  on  November 
18th  a  temperature  of  27  degrees 
was  recorded  in  his  district.  The 
damage  to  the  cane  crop  has  been 
severe.  He  estimates  that  on  the 
date  of  his  report  about  45%  of  the 
crop  had  been  ground  with  65%  re- 
maining to  be  milled.  Th^e  average 
sucrose  to  November  27th  had  been 
10.8  per  cent  and  the  purity  69  per 
cent. 

Iberville  Parish.  A  low  reading 
of  21  degrees  was  recorded  in  Iber- 
ville Parish  on  November  18th,  ac- 
cording to  our  report  from  E.  J 
Burleigh,  County  Agent,  dated  No 
vember  23rd.  Mr.  Burleigh  esti 
mates  that  at  the  start  of  the  grind 
ing  season  Iberville  Parish  expectec 
to  grind  about  341,000  tons  of  can( 
for  sugar  but  that  the  total  tonnage 
will  now  be  about  220,000  tons,  i 
the  weather  is  favorable.  The  mill; 
in  this  district  had  ground  approxi 
mately  170,000  tons  of  cane  througl 
November  23rd.  Last  year  at  th« 
same  time  231,000  tons  of  cane  hac 
been  milled.  The  average  sucros( 
has  been  10.60  per  cent  and  the  av 
erage  purity  71.50  per  cent. 
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FERRIS  REPRESENTS  LEAGUE  AT  QUOTA  HEARING 

Statement   of 

JOSIAH  FERRIS 

on  behalf  of  Growers  and  Processors   of  Sugar  Cane  in  the  Mainland 

Cane  Area  with  respect  to  1952  Sugar  Consumption  Require- 

7nents,  at  the  Public  Hearing,  November  29,  1951,  at  the 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 


Mr.  Presiding  Officer  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hearing  Panel : 

My  name  is  Josiah  Ferris.  I  am 
V^ice  President  of  the  American  Sug- 
ar Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
[  represent  its  membership  of  more 
ihan  8,000  growers  and  processors 
in  Louisiana,  and  I  represent  the 
sugarcane  growers  and  processors 
3f  Florida,  the  two  states  which 
comprise  the   Mainland   Cane   Area. 

Before  preparing  this  statement, 
[  reviewed  all  of  the  briefs  on  con- 
sumptive estimates  filed  during  the 
past  four  years  by  spokesmen  for 
the  various  domestic  sugar  produc- 
ing areas.  All  of  those  briefs,  year 
after  year,  described  almost  identi- 
3al  conditions;  low  sugar  prices, 
liigh  sugar  production  costs,  and 
3nded  in  a  plea  for  remedial  action 
by  the  Secretary. 

This  year  is  no  exception.  Unfor- 
tunately the  same  story  of  low  sugar 
prices  and  high  production  costs 
which  continue  year  after  year, 
must  be  retold.  Such  repetition, 
aaturally,  brings  to  mind  a  question, 
■'Are  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
A.ct  inadequate  or  is  the  trouble 
2aused  by  the  ineffective  measures 
which  have  been  employed  in  ad- 
ministering the   Act?" 

The  objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act, 
which  was  specifically  designed  to 
prevent  the  conditions  we  suffer 
^ear  after  year,  are  clearly  and  un- 
Bquivocably  set  forth.  The  law  con- 
:ains  numerous  guides  to  assist  the 
Secretary  in  achieving  its  major  ob- 
jective— a  price  which  will  fairly 
iind  equitably  maintain  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  and  also  be  fair  and 
reasonable  to  the  consumer.  It  is 
|i  matter  of  record  that  during  all 
:he  years  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  has 
3een  in  operation,   sugar   producers 


never  have  received  prices  as  high 
as  those  authorized  in  the  law. 

In  the  administration  of  the  Act, 
we  feel  that  undue  emphasis  has 
been  given  to  measures  designed  to 
assure  overly  abundant  supplies  of 
sugar  to  meet  any  possible  contingen- 
cy which  might  arise  in  a  world  con- 
tinually threatened  by  war  scares 
of  one  kind  or  another.  Up  to  a 
certain  point,  such  planning  is  un- 
derstandable, but  use  of  the  Depart- 
ment's powers  under  the  Sugar  Act 
to  assure  the  availability  of  "safe" 
supplies  under  all  conditions  has  re- 
sulted in  depressed  prices  for  pro- 
ducers. Distributors  and  users  of 
sugar  apparently  have  not  been  ob- 
sessed with  feairs  vof  scarcity  and, 
therefore,  have  n6t  purchased  sugar 
in  the  volume  anticipated  by  the  De- 
partment. We  feel  strongly  that 
Congress  never  intended  for  the 
Sugar  Act  to  be  used  for  such  pro- 
tective purposes  to  the  detriment  of 
producers. 

Year  after  year,  the  administra- 
tive policies  have  been  the  same — 
and  so  have  the  results.  Departmen- 
tal action,  if  meant  to  sustain  pro- 
ducer prices  at  adequate  levels,  has 
been  too  little  and  too  late! 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  should 
be  a  more  constructive  and  coura- 
geous handling  of  sugar  quota  de- 
cisions and  sugar  price  problems. 
With  that  idea  in  mind,  the  Main- 
land Cane  Producers  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing changes  in  administrative 
policy  and  procedure  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  the   sugar   quota   system: 

1.  Announce  the  initial  consump- 
tive estimate  the  first  days  of 
December,  not  later  than  De- 
cember  5th   each   year. 

2.  Provide    that    the     marketing 

(Continued  on  page  75) 
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EXEMPT  EDIBLE  MOLASSES  FROM  PRICE  CEILING 


On  November  16th  the  Office  of 
Price  Stabilization  exempted  edible 
molasses  from  price  control  at  the 
producer  level. 

The  action  was  taken  in  an  amend- 
ment  to    General    Overriding   Regu- 
lation 7  and  is  effective  November 
16,  1951.     The  amendment  follows: 
OFFICE  OF  PRICE  STABI- 
LIZATION 
WASHINGTON 

TITLE  32A 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE, 
APPENDIX 
Chapter  III— Office  of  Price  Stabi- 
lization,   Economic   Stabilization 

Agency 
(General    Overriding    Regulation    7, 

Amdt.    6) 
GOR   7 —  Exemption   of   Certain 
Food  and  Restaurant  Commodities 

Edible  Molasses 

Pursuant  to  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (Pub. 
Law  774,  81st  Cong.,  Pub.  Law  96, 
82d  Cong.),  Executive  Order  10161 
(15  F.  R.  6105),  and  Economic 
Stabilization  Agency  General  Order 
No.  2  (16  F.  R.  738),  this  Amend- 
ment 6  to  General  Overriding  Reg- 
ulation   7    is   hereby    issued. 

Statement  of  Considerations 

This  amendment  to  General  Over- 
riding Regulation  7  is  designed  to 
exempt  edible  molasses  from  price 
control  at  the  producer  level.  Edi- 
ble molasses  is  a  joint  product  re- 
sulting from  the  processing  of  sugar 
cane  into  direct  consumption  sugar. 
It  differs  from  industrial  molasses 
in  that  it  has  a  high  sucrose  con- 
tent while  industrial  molasses  has 
all  the  commercially  obtainable  su- 
crose extracted.  At  the  present 
time  practically  all  the  edible  mo- 
lasses produced  in  this  country  (4-5 
million  gallons)  is  produced  by  six 
processors  located  in  Louisiana.  The 
volume  of  production  of  these  firms 
generally  is  controlled  by  contracts 
entered  into  before  the  production 
season  and  by  price  which  the  firms 
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are  to  receive  under  these  contracts. 
As  most  of  those  who  process  cane 
in  this  manner  can  also  process  it 
into  raw  sugar  and  blackstrap  mo- 
lasses, edible  molasses  will  be  pro- 
duced only  if  the  price  realized  for 
the  edible  molasses  and  direct  con- 
sumption sugar  at  least  equals  the 
price  that  would  be  realized  from 
processing  cane  into  industrial  mo- 
lasses and  raw  sugar.  The  present 
General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
prices  on  edible  molasses  are  below 
this  point,  and  the  production  of  edi- 
ble molasses  will  be  greatly  restrict- 
ed if  producers  are  forced  to  sell  at 
the  General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Prices. 

The  producers  of  edible  molasses 
have  the  option  of  pricing  under  the 
Manufacturers'  General  Ceiling 
Price  Regulation  (CPR  22)  rather 
than  remaining  under  the  General 
Ceiling  Price  Regulation.  Such  op- 
tion will  not,  however,  assure  that 
edible  molasses  will  be  produced  in 
the  necessary  quantities,  as  prices 
for  1949  for  edible  molasses  were 
extremely  low,  and  any  price  in- 
creases under  Ceiling  Price  Regula- 
tion 22  based  on  such  prices  would 
again  be  well  under  an  amount  ne- 
cessary to  encourage  the  production 
of  edible  molasses. 

Under  these  circumstances  the 
Director  has  determined  that  ex- 
emption from  price  control  at  the! 
producer  level  will  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  economy.  It  will  assure  pro- 
duction of  an  adequate  supply  for 
the  current  year  at  approximately 
the  same  prices  as  would  have  to  be 
set  under  a  regulation.  In  the  event 
that  this  prediction  is  incorrect,  the 
accompanying  regulation  provides 
that  the  producers  will  keep  records 
of  their  sales  of  the  commodity  and 
that  they  will  report  all  increases 
in  price  to  the  Office  of  Price  Stabi- 
lization so  that  if  the  prices  do  ex- 
ceed those  which  might  be  consid 
ered  reasonable,  controls  may  again 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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NTRODUCTION  OF  THE  SUGARCANE  BORER  EGG  PARASITE, 

TELENOMUS  ALECTO,  IN  1950  AND  THE  PRESENT  STATUS 

OF  BIOLOGICAL  CONTROL  OF  THE  BORER  IN  LOUISIANA 

By  J.  W.  Ingram,  E.  K.  Bynum,  L.  J.  Charpentier,  and  W.  E,  Haley,  U.  S. 
D.  A,.  Agr.  Res.  Adm.,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 

Most  of  the  important  sugarcane 
lorer  parasites  known  in  the  West- 
rn  Hemisphere  have  been  introduc- 
d  into  Louisiana  by  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 
'he  only  reasonably  promising  bor- 
r  parasites  that  had  not  been  intro- 
uced  into  the  State  prior  to  1950 
^ere  a  fly,  Stomatodexia  (or  Leskio- 
ulpiis)  diadema,  which  attacks  the 
arva  in  Trinidad  and  in  the  north- 
rn  part  of  South  America,  and  a 
mall  wasp,  Telenomus  alecto,  that 
larasitizes  eggs  or  the  borer  in  the 
V^est  Indies  and  South  America, 
'he  latter  parasite,  although  usually 
ot  so  efficient  as  Trichogramma, 
as  at  times  been  of  even  greater 
alue  in  destroying  borer  eggs. 
V^hen  it  was  learned  that  both  these 
arasites  could  be  obtained  for  us 
y  the  Commonwealth  Bureau  of 
biological  Control  in  Trinidad,  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  ap- 
propriated $500  to  cover  the  cost 
f  collecting  and  shipping  them.  At 
ur  suggestion,  these  funds  were 
ent  directly  to  the  Commonwealth 
Jureau  of  Biological  Control  and 
/ere   expended    by   that   agency. 

F.  J.  Simmonds,  of  the  Common- 
wealth Bureau,  made  five  shipments 
f  borer  eggs  parasitized  by  Tele- 
omus  alecto  to  Houma,  La.,  be- 
ween  August  21  and  September  19, 
950.  From  these  shipments  we 
eared  a  total  of  1,  650  adult  para- 
ites.  Some  of  these  were  released 
1  fields  of  sugarcane  and  the  re- 
lainder  were  used  in  breeding 
tock.  A  total  of  9,619  adults  were 
eared  in  the  laboratory  at  Houma, 
nd  6,220  of  them  were  released  in 
iOuisiana  (table  1).  In  addition, 
,000  of  the  parasites  were  released 
1  sugarcane  fields  in  Florida  on 
le  theory  that  if  the  parasite 
tiould    become    initially    established 


there  and  not  in  Louisiana,  we 
would  have  a  handy  source  of  ad- 
ditional parasites  for  further  tests. 
Unfortunately,  the  winter  of  1950- 
51  was  the  coldest  of  this  century  in 
southern  Louisiana,  and  the  low 
chances  of  parasite  survival.  We 
temperatures  greatly  decreased  the 
have  found  very  few  borer  eggs 
this  year  and  have  recovered  none  of 
the  parasites. 

Table    1.      Releases    of    Telenomus    aleeto    in 
Louisiana    in    1950. 

Num- 
ber of 
para- 

Location Date    sites 

Experiment    Station,    Houma 
Raceland     Plantation,     Raeeland 
Southdown    Plantation,    Houma 


Raceland    Plantation,     Raeeland 
Pecan    Tree    Plantation,    Mathews 

Woodlawn     Plantation,     Houma 


Waterford     Plantation,     Killona 
Valentine    Plantation,    Lockport 
Oaklawn    Plantation,    Franklin 
Southdown     Plantation,     Houma 
Grand    Isle 
Southdown     Plantation,     Houma 

Experiment    Station,    Houma 
Southdown     Plantation,     Houma 


Experiment    Station,    Houma 
Southdown    Plantation,    Houma 

Total 


Sept.  2 

9 

13 

425 

13. 

469 

14 

142 

15 

73 

16 

32 

23 

82 

24 

162 

25 

111 

26 

220 

27 

230 

29 

70 

Oct.  7 

210 

8 

58 

8 

290 

9 

228 

9 

432 

10 

179 

11 

3.55 

12 

55 

13 

128 

21 

78 

23 

272 

24 

950 

25 

340 

26 

1.30 

27 

220 

28 

95 

30 

175 

6,220 


Dr.  Simmonds  has  tried  to  devel- 
op a  laboratory  breeding  method  for 
the  larval  parasite,  Stomatodexia 
diadema,  similar  to  that  used  for 
several  other  fly  parasites  of  the 
borer,  but  was  not  able  to  accom- 
plish this  in  time  to  rear  large  num- 
bers of  the  species  and  make  ship- 
ments during  the  summer  of  1950. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  scarcity  of 
the  borer  in  1951,  it  was  considered 
inadvisable  to  attempt  further  intro- 
ductions of  parasites  from  Trinidad 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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until  the  borer  infestation  in  Loui- 
siana is  more  nearly  normal.  It  is 
hoped  that  Stomatodexia  can  then 
be  introduced  and  additional  Tele- 
nomus  be  brought  in,  if  the  latter 
is  not  recovered  in  Louisiana  in  the 
meantime. 

In  view  of  the  quickened  interest 
in  the  introduction  of  parasites  of 
the  sugarcane  borer,  resulting  from 
our  success  with  some  of  its  para- 
sites in  southern  Florida  and  their 
successful  introduction  in  the  West 
Indies  and  British  Guiana,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  summarize  the 
present  status  of  biological  control 
of  the  sugarcane  borer  in  Louisiana. 

The  only  important  parasite  of 
the  sugarcane  borer  in  Louisiana  to- 
day is  the  native  egg  parasite,  Tri- 
chogramma  minutum.  This  parasite 
is  of  much  value  in  keeping  down 
the  infestation,  especially  late  in  the 
season.  However,  no  means  have 
been  found  of  increasing  its  useful- 
nes.  The  foreign  parasites  which 
have  been  previously  introduced  are 
discussed   briefly  herein. 

The  Cuban  fly,  Lixophaga  dia- 
traeae.  Three  thousand  of  the  so- 
called  Cuban  flies  were  introduced 
into  Louisiana  from  Cuba  during 
the  period  1915-20.  Recoveries  of 
this  species  were  made  up  to  and 
including  1925,  but  none  were  taken 
after  that  year  until  further  re- 
leases were  made.  In  1936,  using 
breeding  stock  from  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Houma  laboratory  bred  and  re- 
leased 1,243  flies  in  nine  locations 
in  Louisiana.  Recoveries  were  made 
in  five  of  the  release  locations  the 
same  year  but  none  were  made  in 
1937,  except  at  Grand  Isle.  An  11- 
per  cent  parasitization  was  found 
at  Grand  Isle  in  March  1937,  but  no 
specimens  were  collected  at  that  lo- 
cation again  until  May  1939,  when 
one  borer  parasitized  hyLixophaga 
was  discovered.  In  1943,  using 
breeding  stock  from  Cuba,  the  lab- 
oratory bred  and  released  544  flies. 
Although  466  were  released  at  one 
location,  no  recoveries  were  made 
later. 


The  wasp,  Bassus  stigmaterits.  Ir 
October  1941  three  B.  stigmaterm 
cocoons  collected  in  Florida  were 
placed  in  cavities  in  sugarcane  stalks 
at  Grand  Isle,  La.  One  empty  Bas- 
sus cocoon  was  found  in  the  same 
locality  in  April  1943,  showing  thai 
this  species  had  survived  two  win- 
ters. In  September  1944,  68  Bassut 
adults  collected  in  Florida  were  re- 
leased at  Raceland,  La.,  and  in  1946 
29  more  from  Florida  were  releasee 
in  three  other  locations  in  Louisiana 
In  1947  four  unmerged  Bassus  co 
coons  were  recovered  at  Raceland 
and  in  1949  a  single  cocoon  fron 
which  the  adult  had  not  emerged 
was  found  in  a  borer  tunnel  there 
In  1950  eight  unemerged  cocoonj 
were  collected  in  borer  tunnels  ii 
the  Raceland   area. 

The  Peruvian  fly,  Theresia  clari 
palpia.  During  the  period  1929  t( 
1932  a  total  of  160,000  Theresk 
adults  from  Peru  were  released  ii 
Louisiana,  and  in  1936  ninety-seveij 
additional  ones  from  Peruvian  stoc 
were  released.  One  specimen  wa; 
recovered  in  1932,  and  four  borer; 
parasitized  by  this  species  were  col 
lected  near  Franklin  in  August  1937 
In  1943  two  borers  parasitized  b: 
this  species  were  collected,  but  i 
has  not  since  been  found  in  Louil 
siana. 

The  Amazon  fly,  Metagonistylu7i\ 
minense.  In  1938  a  shipment  of  th' 
Amazon  River  strain  of  the  Amazoi 
fly  was  received  in  Louisiana.  B; 
propagating  the  flies  received  ii 
this  shipment,  a  total  of  964  adult 
were  obtained  and  released  in  1' 
locations  in  Louisiana  the  sam 
year.  The  fly  was  recovered  in  i 
of  the  8  release  fields  examined  ill 
the  State  in  the  year  of  releasej 
with  a  parasitization  as  high  as  5: 
per  cent.  The  strain  was  also  rej 
covered  in  three  of  the  release  field' 
in  1939.  I 

During  the  period  1939-41,  a  tc 
tal  of  4,332  Amazon  flies  of  th 
Sao  Paulo  strain  were  bred  and  rej 
leased  in  21  locations  in  Louisiana 
This   parasite   was   recovered   in    1 
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of  16  release  fields  in  1939,  in  3  of 
5  release  fields  in  1940,  and  in  a 
single  release  field  in  1941,  but  has 
not  been  found  in  Louisiana  since 
1941. 

Other  parasites  introduced  for  bo- 
|rer  control  are  Apanteles  diatraeae, 
ilpobracon  rimac,  I.  amahilis,  Micro- 
\bracon  hrevicornis,  Ceromasia  sphe- 
nophori,  Exeristes  rohorator,  Ly del- 
la  grisescens,  and  Ascogaster  car- 
pocapsae. 

We  are  often  questioned  as  to  the 
prospect  of  more  effective  biological 
[Control  in  Louisiana.  In  all  the  Ca- 
ribbean areas  where  parasite  intro- 
ductions and  biological  control  have 
jbeen  successful,  and  in  Florida 
[where  we  have  obtained  good  con- 
trol through  introduced  parasites, 
all  stages  of  the  borer  are  present  in 
jthe  fields  throughout  the  year  and 
(the  parasites  can  breed  continuous- 
ily.  In  Louisiana  such  conditions  do 
not  prevail  because  of  our  winter 
dormant  period.  Even  when  the  lar- 
val parasite  successfully  overwinters 
here,  it  usually  emerges  in  the 
spring  at  the  same  time  that  borer 
moths  emerge  and  when  there  are 
no  borer  larvae  of  sufficient  size 
for  it  to  parasitize.  We  believe  that 
failure  of  the  parasite  to  synchro- 
nize with  the  borer  host  has  been 
the  major  deterrent  to  successful 
I  biological  control  with  introduced 
j  larval  parasites  in  Louisiana.  In 
I  spite  of  this  discouraging  prospect 
for  success  with  introduced  para- 
sites, it  would  be  worthwhile  to 
make  introductions  of  Stomatodexia 
and  other  hitherto  untried  parasites 
of  the  borer,  with  the  hope  that 
some  of  these  might  become  adapted 
to  conditions  in  our  sugarcane  fields 
and  be  of  appreciable  benefit.  It 
might  be  desirable  to  consider  in- 
troductions of  parasites  of  related 
sugarcane  borers  from  India,  Java, 
and  Mauritius. 

Another  phase  of  biological  con- 
trol of  the  sugarcane  borer  that  has 
been  discussed  is  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  economic  benefit  from  lar- 
val  parasites   in   the   same   year   of 


their  release  in  Louisiana.  While 
this  does  not  offer  great  hope  of 
success,  it  would  certainly  be  worth 
a  trial.  Parasites  could  be  either 
reared  in  Louisiana  or  purchased 
in  Trinidad.  Several  tests,  each 
providing  for  a  release  of  5,000  pa- 
rasites on  100  acres  of  infested  cane 
should  provide  reliable  information 
on  the  value  of  the  procedure.  Plans 
for  such  tests  were  considered  for 
1951  but  were  deferred  to  a  later 
date  because  of  the  extremely  low 
borer   infestation   this   year. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued    from    page     67) 
tion  in  an  effort  to  obtain  additional 
tank  cars. 

Bagasse 
A  very  interesting  discussion  re- 
garding the  possibility  of  making 
paper  from  bagasse  was  participated 
in  by  Dr.  Arthur  G.  Keller,  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University,  Dr.  L. 
F.  Martin  of  the  Southern  Regional 
Research  Laboratory,  Robert  An- 
gers, Chairman  of  the  Newsprint 
Committee  of  the  Louisiana  Press 
Association,  and  Marcel  J.  Voorhies, 
Vice-President  Emeritus  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League.  Mr. 
Angers  suggested  that  the  Louisiana 
Press  Association  and  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  appoint  a  joint 
Committee  to  discuss  the  possibili- 
ties of  bagasse  for  paper  making. 
Your  League's  special  Bagasse  Com- 
mittee composed  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Isacks, 
Chairman,  Mr.  Dubourg  Thibaut, 
and  Mr.  M.  V.  Yarbrough  was  given 
this  job. 

Freight   Rates 

Paul  Borron,  Attorney  for  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  ad- 
vised the  Committee  that  he  would 
leave  for  Washington  on  December 
2nd  to  attend  a  hearing  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at 
which  the  railroads  hope  to  set  aside 
a  ruling  by  the  Louisiana  Public 
Service  Commission  exempting  sug- 
ar and  sugarcane  from  recent  rail 
rate  increases.  He  also  said  that 
another   hearing  was   scheduled   for 
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New  Orleans  on  December  13th  to 
consider  an  additional  6%  rate  in- 
crease requested   by  the   railroads. 

Whatta   Year 

This  has  been  a  helluva  season! 

First  our  friends  in  Washington 
talk  so  long  about  the  quotas  that 
they  completely  miss  the  boat,  and 
the  price  of  sugar,  instead  of  going 
up  like  they  said  it  would,  goes 
down. 

Then  our  master  planners  stall 
around  with  a  ceiling  order  on 
blackstrap  molasses  until  the  situa- 
tion is  completely  demoralized  and 
all  of  us  are  about  to  go  crazy — 
which,  however,  was  mild  compared 
with  the  way  they  kicked  around 
the  edible  molasses  order  until  the 
producers  were  on  the  verge  of  se- 
ceding from  the  Union. 

Then,  out  of  nowhere,  comes  a 
new  fangled  ''flash  freeze"  that 
fools  the  weather  man  and  ruins  the 
cane  crop,  and  now  we  find  that 
there  are  not  enough  tank  cars  to 
move  the  resulting  molasses  pro- 
duction. 

And,  to  add  a  more  personal 
touch,  my  wife  steps  into  an  open 
floor  furnace  and  breaks  her  leg! 

Well  —  anyway  —  "Merry    Christ- 


EDIBLE  MOLASSES 

(Continued  from  page  70) 
be  imposed.  In  addition,  the  small 
quantity  of  edible  molasses  produced 
and  its  negligible  effect  on  the  cost 
of  living  make  the  administrative 
burden  of  administering  a  control 
program  for  the  industry  outweigh 
the  economic  advantage  of  controls. 
Especially  is  this  true  for  the  cur- 
rent year  when  there  are  inadequate 
standards  of  quality  for  edible  mo- 
lasses. It  is  expected  that  standards 
will  be  available  for  future  years. 
Exemption  of  this  commodity  from 
price  regulation  will  in  no  way  de- 
feat or  impair  the  price  stabilization 
program  or  the  objectives  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act,  as  amended. 
In  formulating  this  amendment 
the   Director   of   Price    Stabilization 
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has  consulted,  as  far  as  was  practi- 
cable, with  interested  persons  in  the 
industry  and  has  given  full  consider- 
ation   to    their    recommendations. 
Amendatory  Provisions 

General  Overriding  Regulation  7 
is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section 
9  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  9  Edible  molasses— -{a)  Ex- 
emption. No  price  regulation  issued 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization 
shall  apply  to  sales  of  edible  sugar 
cane  molasses  by  producers  thereof. 
Persons  making  such  sales  are  sub-, 
ject  to  the  record-keeping  (para- 
graph b)  and  reporting  (paragraph 
c)  provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)  Records.  Every  producer  who 
in  the  regular  course  of  business 
produces  edible  sugar  cane  molasses 
shall  make  and  keep  for  inspection 
by  the  Director  of  Price  Stabiliza- 
tion for  a  period  of  two  years  com 
plete  and  accurate  records  of  each 
sale  or  purchase  made  after  No 
vember  16,  1951.  The  records  must 
show  the  date  of  the  sale  or  pur 
chase,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
seller  and  purchaser,  and  the  price 
charged  or  paid,  itemized  by  quanti 
ty,  and  type.  The  records  must  in- 
dicate whether  each  purchase  or 
sale  is  made  on  an  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
or  on  a  delivered  basis,  and  in  the 
former  case  the  shipping  and  trans- 
portation charges  unless  delivery 
is  by  common  carrier.  Records  must 
also  show  all  premiums,  discounts 
and  allowances. 

(c)  Reporting,  Producers  sell 
ing  edible  sugar  cane  molasses 
shall  notify  the  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization,  Food  s^nd  Restau- 
rant Division,  Washington  25,  D. 
C,  within  ten  days  after  making 
any  increase  in  prices  above  those 
in  effect  on  November  16  1951. 
The  report  should  include  the  Gen- 
eral Ceiling  Price  Regulation  price 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
sale  and  the  new  price  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  sale. 

(d)  Definitions.  "Edible  sugar 
cane  molasses"  means  the  liquid 
product  obtained  when  any  part  of 
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he  commercially  crystallizable  sug- 
ir  is  extracted  for  sugar  cane:  Pro- 
nded   however,    That  : 

(1)  The  total  sugar  content  shall 
lot  be  less  than  57  per  cent  by 
v^eight ; 

(2)  The  sulphated  ash  content 
ihall  not  be  more  than  9  per  cent 
)y   weight ; 

(3)  The  soluble  non-sugar  solids 
ire  more  than  6  per  cent  of  total 
oluble    solids. 

Note:  The  record-keeping  and 
•eporting  requirements  of  this 
imendment  have  been  approved  by 
he  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  accord- 
mce  with  the  Federal  Reports  Act 
if  1942. 

;Sec.  704,  64  Stat.  816,  as  amended; 
;0  U.  S.  C.  App.  Sup.  2154) 

Effective  date.     This  amendment 
s  effective   November   16,    1951. 
Michael   V.   DiSalle, 
Director  of  Price  Stabilization. 

^ERRIS 

(Continued    from    page    69) 
and  importation  of  sugar,  par- 
ticularly   foreign    sugar,    shall 
be  subject  to  quarter-year  al- 
lotments. 

3.  Along  with  the  initial  con- 
sumptive estimate,  announce 
a  "fair  and  reasonable  price 
range"  for  producers  and  con- 
sumers which  the  Secretary 
would  undertake  to  maintain 
throughout  the  year. 

4.  Give  industry,  trade  and  con- 
suming public  more  informa- 
tion on  Departmental  thinking. 

Early  Announcement  of  Deter- 
minations   Important 

We  believe,  beginning  with  the 
nitial  determination  of  sugar  con- 
mmption  requirements  for  1952, 
mch  determinations  should  be  made 
md  announced  within  the  first  few 
lays  of  December,  and  in  no  event, 
ater  than  the  5th  day  of  that  month, 
rhe  reason  why  as  early  an  an- 
louncement  as  possible  is  important 
0  the  domestic  producers  of  cane 
ugar  is  that  it  comes  each  year  in 
he  middle  of  our  short  marketing 


season.  At  that  time,  every  day 
that  sugar  producers  and  the  sugar 
trade  are  left  to  wonder  what  the 
Secretary's  determination  is  going 
to  be  leads  to  uncertainty  and,  in 
our  experience  over  the  years,  has 
led  to  declining  prices  for  our  sugar. 
This  situation  can  be  materially  im- 
proved by  an  early  announcement 
of  the  new  year's  quota.  We  must 
assume,  of  course,  that  the  amount 
of  the  quota  will  be  realistic  and 
constructive.  This  is  more  crucial 
to  the  Louisiana  producers  this  year 
than  usual  because,  as  you  know, 
the  Louisiana  crop  has  been  recently 
seriously  reduced  by  adverse  wea- 
ther conditions.  Even  before  this 
bad  weather  struck  the  crop,  it  was 
estimated  to  be  materially  below 
quota  level. 

Quarterly  Allotments  of 
Quota  Sugar 

We  believe  the  marketing  of  quo- 
ta sugar,  at  least  for  those  areas 
which  distribute  throughout  the 
year,  should  be  subject  to  quarterly 
restrictions  or  allotments  as  well  as 
the  annual  quotas.  These  quarterly 
allotments  should  be  announced  at 
the  time  that  the  annual  quotas  are 
proclaimed.  In  making  such  allot- 
ments for  any  particular  quarter, 
the  Department  should,  of  course, 
take  into  consideration  the  past  de- 
liveries of  sugar  from  each  area 
during  such  quarter.  Past  history, 
however,  should  not  be  the  sole  gov- 
erning factor  because  what  is  re- 
quired is  a  marked  price  improve- 
ment as  compared  with  past  years. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  great- 
ly help  in  stabilizing  the  sugar  mar- 
ket during  those  periods  of  the  year 
when  the  pressure  of  sugar  sup- 
plies is  greatest  and  consumption  is 
at  the  lowest  ebb.  Only  through 
some  such  system  of  quarterly  quo- 
tas can  the  annual  quota  be  made 
effective  as  a  market  influence  dur- 
ing the  period  of  heavy  production 
in  the  Caribbean  area. 

Moreover,  we  believe  that  the 
adoption  of  this  suggestion  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  sugar  users  as 
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well  as  sugar  producers  because  both 
would  be  benefited  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  temporary  uncertainties  and 
extreme  fluctuations  of  sugar  prices. 


WANTED: 

1    5-Ton  60  Ft.  Steel  Derrick 

— double  line — with  8x10  engine — 

to  handle  1000  tons  of  cane 

in  9  hours. 

Give  full  description  and 
price  to — 

Box  910 
New  Orleans,  La. 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

Walter  M.  Bartlett 

Specializing  in  all  sugar  house 
Chemicals 

1460  So.  Peters  St. 

New  Orleans  13,  ^.a. 


''Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists"'' 

Gillis-Hulse  Insurance  Agencyjnc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal  1225 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


Announcement    of    Fair    and    Rea 
sonable  Sugar  Price  Range 

We  believe  that  at  the  time  th- 
Secretary  makes  public  his  initia 
consumption  estimate  for  any  yeai 
he  should  also  announce  a  fair  am 
reasonable  sugar  price  range  for  th 
year.  He  should  then  tell  producer 
and  consumers  that  he  will  under 
take  to  keep  sugar  prices  withii 
that  range  throughout  the  year 
There  is  no  question  that  under  th 
law  the  Secretary  has  full  authorit; 
to  make  this  statement  an  ade 
quate  means  to  accomplish  such  a] 
undertaking. 

Some  of  the  growers  whom  I  rep 
resent  produce  rice  or  cotton  in  ad 
dition  to  sugarcane.  As  to  rice  an< 
cotton,  they  know  before  the  begin 
ning  of  each  season  that  they  ca] 
rely  without  question  upon  receivinj 
for  the  crop  not  less  than  the  sup 
port  price  which  has  already  beei 
announced  by  the  Department  o 
Agriculture.  Although  the  statute 
ry  authority  for  support  prices  oi 
rice  and  cotton  are  different,  ther 
is  no  reason  why  comparable  pro 
tection  cannot  be  given  to  suga 
producers  under  the  Sugar  Act. 

In  view  of  the  explicit  standardi 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  Sugal 
Act  itself,  it  should  be  a  simple  mat 
ter  for  the  Secretary  to  determin 
a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  sug 
ar  at  any  given  time.  In  terms  o! 
the  Sugar  Act,  there  are  two  overi 
riding  standards:  (1)  that  the  pric! 
of  sugar  shall  be  adequate  fairly  ani 
equitably  to  maintain  the  domesti 
sugar  industry,  and  (2)  that  th 
price  of  sugar  shall  not  be  excessiv 
to  consumers.  Applying  this  stand 
ard  currently,  any  price  for  refine 
sugar  at  wholesale  which  does  no 
exceed  $9.77  cannot  be  considerei 
to  be  unfair  to  consumers.  On  th 
other  side,  from  the  standpoint  o 
the  producers  whom  I  represeni 
while  the  $6.32  price  for  raw  sugaj 
which  existed  4  years  ago  seeme<| 
fair  and  reasonable  at  that  time,  i 
is  clear  even  to  those  not  occupie 
with  the  problems  of  producing  sug; 
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T  that  substantial  increases  in  pro- 
[uction  costs  have  been  suffered 
,ince  that  time. 

i  We  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact 
hat  the  establishment  and  main- 
enance  of  a  fair  and  reasonable 
iUgar  price  will  not  cost  the  Govern- 
inent  one  cent!  The  sugar  program 
nore  than  pays  for  itself.* 

Keep  Public  Better  Informed  on 
Sugar  Matters 

I  Just  as  we  believe  that  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  Secretary  announce 
I  sugar  price  policy  when  he  pro- 
laims  his  initial  determination  of 
ugar  requirements  each  year,  so 
ilso  we  believe  that  from  time  to 
lime  throughout  the  year,  the  De- 
)artment  should  report  fully  its  ana- 
ysis  of  the  current  sugar  situation, 
fhe  public,  including  the  sugar 
rade,  often  has  wondered  what 
yere  the  objectives  of  the  Depart- 
nent  with  respect  to  sugar  prices 
Decause  of  the  failure  of  the  De- 
partment to  keep  the  public  fully 
nformed. 


For  instance,  the  Department  let 
the  1951  sugar  consumption  require- 
ment determination  stand  at  8,250,- 
000  tons  for  some  three  months  aft- 
er the  sugar  trade  knew  that  sugar 
requirements  would  not  come  any- 
where near  this  figure.  We  assume 
that  the  Department  had  reasons 
which  it  considered  valid  for  not 
changing  this  figure  promptly. 
However,  even  if  the  Department 
were  justified  in  delaying  its  ac- 
tion, it  most  certainly  was  remiss  in 
not  announcing  the  reasons  for  ig- 
noring the  facts  which  were  well 
known. 

As  a  result  of  the  silence  of  the 
Department  and  its  failure  to  take 
action  promptly,  many  people  began 
to  doubt  that  the  objectives  of  the 
Secretary  were  still  the  same  as 
those  which  the  law  requires  or 
those  which  he  had  avowed  earlier 
in  the  year.  When  the  Secretary 
finally  reduced  sugar  quotas  on  Oc- 
tober 16th,  his  accompanying  press 
release  hinted  that  he  had  not  aban- 
doned the  objectives  which  he  had 


Increase  Your  J^Wi// 
Increase  Your  Profits! 

NEW  TRACTOR  LOADER  operates  with  one  or  two  man  crew  and  is  eatSliiy 
mounted  on  Allis-Chalmere  (tC),  Minneapolis-Moline  (l)TC),Ca8e  (DCS),  InternaUonal  (MV 
or  MDV),  John  Deere  (GH)  or  International  Harvester  F-30.  Loads  350450  tons  per  day.. 
Simple  to  operate — easy  to  maintain. 

NEW  DITCHING  RIG  for  tractor  loader  digs  2 100-4500  feet  of  ditch  per  day. 
Only  five  minutes  to  convert  from  loader  to  ditcher.  Special  ditching  bucket  insures  easier 
handling.    Requires  little  maintenance.  Reduces  ditching  costs  to  a  minimum. 

STUBBLE     SHAVER     nis  any  tractor,  requires  little  or  no  maintenance,  put  into 
operation  in  a  matter  of  minutes.    Its  use  increases  germination,  facilitates  aeration  of  soil,  d^ 
creases  weeding  problems,  aids  in  conlroling  borers  and  gives  a  more  even  stand- 
Write  for  complete  details  on  Sugar  Equipment  designed   for  your  profit. 


cnsTncnos  innE  LORDER  co.,inc. 

inuiiiE  in  (  "t^^ofmotfeiis  Of  SUGAR  eoume/iir 


DonniDSonuiiiE,iii 


SALES  OFFICES 

Plant:     Donaldsonville,  La. 

Mattingly  Tractor  &  Implement  Co.,  Thibodaux,  La. 

G.  W.  Switzer  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Jeanerette,  La. 
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earlier  stated.  However,  the  failure 
to  inform  the  public  in  unequivoca- 
ble  terms  and  at  the  appropriate 
time  as  to  his  reasons  for  delaying 
action  contributed  to  the  decline  of 
the  price  of  sugar  to  a  drastically 
low  level,  admittedly  very  unfair  to 
producers.  More  important,  the  Sec- 
retary's action  came  so  late  that  it 
failed  to  have  the  constructive  in- 
fluence which  it  might  have  had  if 
he  had  kept  the  public  advised  of 
the  reasons  for  his  delay.  The  mar- 
ket has  continued  its  decline  without 
any  evidence  of  the  type  of  drastic 
action  that  has  been  taken  when 
the  supplies  semed  too   small. 

Consumptive   Estimate   for   1952 

We  urge  the  Secretary  to  be  con- 
structive in  his  initial  determina- 
tion of  sugar  consumption  require- 
ments for  1952.  It  may  be  doubted 
that  the  distribution  of  sugar  in 
1952  will  be  as  large  as  it  has  been 
in  1951.  We  hope  that  consumption 
will  increase,  but  we  do  not  know 
that  it  will.  The  crucial  condition 
of  domestic  sugar  producers  should 


be   of  primary   interest.  . 

We  believe  that  the  Secretary,  ir 
making  his  initial  determination  oi 
sugar  consumption  requirements  foi 
1952,  should  give  paramount  import- 
ance to  the  improvement  of  sugai 
prices  in  the  interests  not  only  o1| 
producers  but  also  of  consumers  ir 
the  maintenance  of  adequate  sugai 
supplies  at  fair  prices. 

*  The  sugar  program  has  been  one  of  th( 
Government's  most  successful  programs 
From  1934  through  the  end  of  the  fis 
cal  year  1950,  taxes  collected,  including 
the  processing  tax  of  50c  per  one  hun| 
dred  pounds  paid  by  domestic  suga;[ 
producers,  have  amounted  to  $987,752, 
416,  while  all  payments  and  administra 
tive  expenses  of  the  Department  of  Agl 
riculture  in  administering  the  program 
have  totaled  $757,387,894,  leaving  ai| 
excess  of  taxes  over  expenditures  reprei 
senting  a  net  profit  from  the  operatiot 
of  the  program  of  $230,364,522.  Oi 
an  annual  basis,  the  average  taxes  col 
lected  have  been  a  little  over  $76,000, 
000;  expenses,  including  administratioi 
and  payments  have  averaged  abou 
$61,000,000,  leaving  a  net  average  prof 
it  annually  of  almost  $16,000,000 
(Taken  from  Report  No.  810,  House  o: 
Representatives,  August  8,  1951,  ac 
companying   H.    R.    4521.) 


Speed  the  Harvest 


WITH  A 

CIRCLE  SWING 
DERRICK 

.  .  .  EASILY  MOVED  TO  WORK  AREA. 
POWER  OR  HAND  OPERATED,  250  LB. 
CAPACITY.  FULL  CIRCLE  SWING,  ALL 
STEEL.  .  .  .  DRUM  CAPACITY  FOR  275 
FEET  OF  5/16-INCH  CABLE. 


WRITE  FOR  DEMONSTRATION 

Modmird  Wiakt  &  eSi 

/  THe  LAMCeSr  general  supply  house  south  since  IB677 

NEW       ORLEANS  ,  U.S.A. 
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RYAN 


S.B.PENICK 


50    CHURCH    STREET,    NEW    YORK    7,    NY. 


FOR  THE  COITROL 

of  the 

SUGAR  CANE  BORER 

CONSIDER  ITS 
EFFICACY 
AND  ECONOMY 

^Recommended  by  the  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station  and  U SDA 


&  COMPANY 


735    WEST    DIVISION   STREET,    CHICAGO    10,    ILL. 
Telephone,  MOHowk  4-5651 
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STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO., 

Limited 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for:  , 

New  Holland  Hay  Balers 
Coby  Hi-Speed  Trailers 
Minneapolis  Moline  Implements 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers 
and  Drains 

NEW    ORLEANS    CEMENT 
PRODUCTS    CO.,    INC. 

Phones 

I  AUdubon  8328 


Plants: 


[AMherst  2900 


2900  Perdido  St. 
New  Orleans  19,  La. 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID   CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES   CO.,   OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
Hibernia  Bank  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans   12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,   La. 
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UP  FRONT  WiTH  TH£  LBAC(f£ 


BY  A.  ^V.  DYKERS 


Running  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  is  a  very  tough,  and  usually 
a  thankless  job.  I  have  watched  your 
League  at  work  for  over  twenty  years 
and  have  been  in  a  position  to  record 
the  successes  and  the  failures  that 
have  marked  the  progress  of  your  or- 
ganization for  a  long  time. 

I  have  come  to  know  a  good  job 
when  I  see  one  and  I  have  seen  one 
during  the  past  two  weeks.  I  refer 
to  the  way  that  your  new  General 
Manager,  Mr.  Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  and 
the  new  Manager  of  your  Washing- 
ton Office,  Mr.  Josiah  Ferris,  have 
performed  during  the  crisis  created 
by  the  recent  freezes.  They  have 
both  come  through  their  ''baptism  of 
fire"  with  flying  colors. 
Alcohol 

On  December  6th,  Mr.  Wallace 
Kemper  was  asked  by  Mr.  L.  A. 
Borne,  President  of  your  League,  to 
fly  to  Washington  to  confer  with  of- 
ficials there  regarding  the  possibility 
:>f  securing  Government  help  in  the 
sale  of  high-test  molasses  manufac- 
tured from  frozen  cane.  Mr.  Kemper 
went  armed  with  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Durbin  and  when  he 
:ame  home  two  days  later  he  had 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  to  agree  to 
stock  pile  alcohol  manufactured  from 
Louisiana  frozen  cane  at  75  cents  per 
gallon,  the  top  price  that  the  RFC 
las  paid  for  alcohol  this  year. 

Mr.  Kemper  was  assisted  in  Wash- 
ington by  Congressman  Ed.  Willis, 
Mr.  Frank  Wurzlow,  who  is  Senator 
Ellender's  able  assistant,  and  by  Mr. 
i^erris.  He  also  received  the  coopera- 
fion  of  members  of  the  Sugar  Branch, 
leaded  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Myers. 

I  know  that  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
iustry  is  most  grateful  for  the  help 
received  from  all  of  these  gentlemen, 
md  from  the  other  members  of  the 
Louisiana  Congressional  Delegation, 
)ut  especially  should  we  be  grateful 
tor  the  untiring  work  of  Congress- 


man Willis  who  not  only  helped  ma- 
terially in  laying  the  ground  work, 
but  who  was  with  Mr.  Kemper  during 
his    Washington    negotiations. 
Team  Work 

It  is  good  to  be  able  to  report  that 
this  has  been  a  team  success.  Mr. 
Kemper  was  the  man  who  finally  car- 
ried the  ball  over  the  goal  line,  but  he 
received  invaluable  assistance  from 
other  members  of  the  League.  Mr. 
M.  V.  Yarbrough,  President  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Producers'  Club 
(Western  Division)  was  very  active 
along  with  Mr.  Whittaker  Lonsdale, 
Mr.  Paulin  Duhe,  and  many  others. 
The  point  that  we  are  trying  to  make, 
however,  is  that  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  as  an  organization,  has 
obtained  this  relief  for  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry,  and  this  is  good. 
Tank  Cars 

Another  outstanding  illustration  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  if  we  all 
work  together  is  the  way  the  tank 
car  situation  has  cleared  up  during 
the  past  two  weeks.  Up  to  the  time 
that  your  New  Orleans  and  Wash- 
ington offices  went  to  work  on  this 
problem  our  industry  was  in  a  very 
desperate  situation  with  many  mills 
almost  to  the  point  where  it  would 
be  necessary  to  either  shut  down  or 
''ditch"  their  blackstrap.  Appeals  by 
your  League  to  the  railroads  that 
they  speed  up  the  movement  of  the 
cars  already  in  service  helped  some, 
but  the  main  results  were  obtained 
by  your  Washington  office  through 
the  Defense  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Most  of  the  molasses  dealers  now 
report  that  they  either  have,  or  ex- 
pect to  have,  sufficient  tank  cars  to 
move  the  crop. 

Freight  Rates 

While  this  report  is  being  written 
(Decem.ber    13th)    a    hearing    is    in 
progress   in  the   St.    Charles   Hotel, 
(Continued  on  Page  93) 
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SPECIAL  CEILING  PRICES  FOR  INVERT  MOLASSES 


The  Office  of  Price  Stabilization 
announced  on  December  2nd  that  it 
soon  would  issue  a  regulation  au- 
thorizing producers  of  industrial 
molasses  to  establish  ceiling  prices 
for  ''invert'^  molasses,  which  is  pro- 
duced when  a  substantial  part  of 
the  sugar  cane  crop  is  frozen  be- 
cause of  unseasonable  weather. 

Advance  announcement  of  the 
regulation,  known  as  Supplementary 
Regulation  1  to  the  blackstrap  mo- 
lasses ceiling  price  regulation,  CPR 
89,  was  made  because  of  an  emer- 
gency situation  facing  the  producers 
in  Louisiana.  The  regulation  was 
issued  December  4,  effective  as  of 
the  same  day. 

Since  the  industrial  molasses  ceil- 
ing price  regulation,  CPR  89,  set 
no  ceiling  for  invert  molasses,  the 
regulation  was  modified  to  establish 
ceilings  for  invert  molasses.  These 
ceilings  are  the  same  as  those  for 
industrial  molasses  with  proportion- 
ate adjustments  for  the  higher  sug- 
ar content  of  invert  molasses. 

The  new  ceilings  for  invert  mo- 
lasses is  the  ceiling  for  cane  black- 
strap molasses  containing  52  per 
cent  sugar  content,  adjusted  by 
1 /52nd  for  each  percentage  varia- 
tion  above  or  below  52. 

OPS  said  the  ceiling  prices  will 
have  no  effect  on  costs  to  alcohol 
and  feed  processors  since  they  will 
get  added  value  for  invert  molasses 
with  a  higher  sugar  content.  Thus 
no  changes  in  their  ceiling  prices 
are  anticipated. 

The  official  order  follows: 

TITLE  32A 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE, 
APPENDIX 
Chapter  III— Office  of  Price  Stabi- 
lization, Economic  Stabilization 

Agency 
CPR  89 — Industrial  Molasses 
Pursuant  to  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950,  as  amended   (Pub. 
Law  774,  81st  Cong.,  Pub.  Law  96, 
82nd  Cong.)   Executive  Order  10161 


(15  F.  R.  6105),  and  Economic 
Stabihzation  Agency  General  Order 
No.  2  (16  F.  R.  738),  this  Supple- 
mentary Regulation  1  to  Ceiling 
Price  Regulation  89  (16  F.  R.  808) 
is  hereby  issued. 

Statement  of  Considerations 

The  accompanying  supplementary 
regulation  to  Ceiling  Price  Regula- 
tion (CPR)  89  establishes  a  method 
by  which  sellers  of  "invert  molass- 
es" may  establish  ceiling  prices  for 
this  commodity. 

CPR  89  set  dollars-and-cents  ceil- 
ing prices  for  different  types  of  in- 
dustrial molasses  at  the  producer 
and  distributor  level.  No  prices 
were  set  there  for  invert  molasses, 
however,  as  the  conditions  under 
which  invert  molasses  can  be  pro- 
duced were  not  foreseen  at  that 
time.  Invert  molasses  is  obtainable 
only  from  sugarcane  which  has  been 
frozen  and  subsequently  thawed.  It 
differs  from  other  types  of  indus 
trial  molasses  in  that  no  sugar  is 
extracted  from  it  and  thus  has  a 
much  higher  sugar  content.  It  dif- 
fers from  sugarcane  syrup,  how- 
ever, in  that  it  is  inedible.  It  is 
used  as  is  other  industrial  molasses, 
i.  e.,  as  one  of  the  raw  materials  in 
the  manufacture  of  alcohol  or  as  a 
component  in  stock  feeds,  but  its 
higher  sugar  content  makes  it  more' 
valuable.  Invert  molasses  is  produc- 
ed only  when  a  part  of  the  sugar-i 
cane  crop  of  an  area  freezes  due  to| 
unseasonable   weather. 

During  the  past  season  the  sugar- 
cane crop  in  Louisiana  was  late  in 
maturing  due  to  summer  drought,: 
As  a  result  of  this  drought  and  an 
early  freeze  approximately  one-third 
of  this  crop  was  made  unfit  foi 
milling  into  sugar.  In  order  to  sal- 
vage as  much  as  possible  some  oi 
the  cane  producers  have  been  forcec 
to  mill  the  cane  into  invert  molass- 
es. The  accompanying  regulatior 
allows  these  producers  to  price  th( 
resulting  molasses  on  the  basis  or 
(Continued  on  Page  93)  j 
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STATEMENT  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BEET  SUGAR 
PROCESSORS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  INITIAL  DETER- 
MINATION BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  OF 
THE  1952  SUGAR  CONSUMPTION  REQUIREMENTS 

Presented  by  Robert  H.  Shields, ^  Presideiit  and  General  Counsel,  United 
States  Beet  Sugar  Association  at  a  Public  Hearing  held  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  No- 
vember  29,    1951,   Pursuant  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  hearing  panel,  my  name  is  Rob- 
ert H.  Shields.  I  am  President  and 
General  Counsel  for  the  United 
States  Beet  Sugar  Association.  In 
submitting  this  statement,  however, 
I  have  been  authorized  to  represent 
all  of  the  beet  sugar  companies  in 
the  United  States  whose  operations 
extend  from  Michigan  and  Ohio  to 
California  and  from  Kansas  to  Mon- 
tana and  Washington.  The  names 
and  principal  offices  of  these  com- 
panies are : 

The  Amalgamated  Sugar  Com- 
pany, Ogden,  Utah;  American 
Crystal  Sugar  Company,  Denver, 
Colorado;  The  Buckeye  Sugar 
Company,  Ottawa,  Ohio;  Franklin 
County  Sugar  Company,  Preston, 
Idaho;  The  Garden  City  Com- 
pany, Garden  City,  Kan. ;  The 
Great  Western  Sugar  Company, 
Denver,  Colo.;  Great  Lakes  Sugar 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Gun- 
nison Sugar,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  Holly  Sugar  Corporation, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. ;  Lake 
Shore  Sugar  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich. ;  Layton  Sugar  Company, 
Layton,  Utah;  Menominee  Sugar 
Company,  Green  Bay,  Wis. ;  Mich- 
igan Sugar  Company,  Saginaw, 
Mich. ;  Monitor  Sugar  Division  of 
Robert  Gage  Coal  Company,  Bay 
City,  Mich.;  The  National  Sugar 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. ; 
Spreckles  Sugar  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. ;  Superior  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  Menominee, 
Mich. ;  Union  Sugar  Company, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. ;  Utah-Idaho 
Sugar  Company,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 


In  order  to  conserve  time  at  this 
hearing  and,  insofar  as  possible,  to 
avoid  repetitious  testimony,  the  rep- 
resentative of  each  of  the  domestic 
sugar  areas  is  undertaking  in  his 
presentation,  in  addition  to  covering 
particular  problems  of  his  own  area, 
to  emphasize  some  one  important 
general  factor  which  necessarily 
will  enter  into  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  in  making  his  initial  de- 
termination of  sugar  consumption 
requirements  for  1952.  In  the  state- 
ment which  I  am  submitting,  chief 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  inadequacy 
of  current  sugar  prices  fairly  and 
equitably  to  maintain  the  domestic 
sugar  industry,  to  the  urgent  need 
for  improving  sugar  prices,  to  the 
authority  available  to  the  Secretary 
to  bring  about  the  necessary  im- 
provement in  sugar  prices,  and  to 
the  fact  that  sugar  prices  can  be 
brought  to  a  level  which  will  fairly 
and  equitably  maintain  the  domestic 
industry  and  which  will  still  be  fair 
to  consumers. 

Representatives  of  sugar  beet 
growers'  organizations  will  give  par- 
ticular emphasis  to  the  increases 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  cost 
of  growing  sugar  beets  and  to  the 
better  prices  which  prevail  for  other 
crops  compared  with  the  prices  of 
sugar  beets. 

The  representatives  of  the  other 
domestic  sugar  producing  areas,  in 
addition  to  dealing  with  special  area 
problems,  will,  as  we  have  said, 
each  undertake  to  give  considera- 
tion to  a  problem  common  to  all 
areas.  The  representative  of  the 
Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area  will 
(Continued  on  Page  89) 
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STATEMENT  ON  BEHALF  OF  ALL  SUGAR  PRODUCERS  IN  THEj 
TERRITORY  OF  HAWAII  WITH  RESPECT  TO  SUGAR 

CONSUMPTION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  1952  | 

Presented    by    Ernest    W.    Greene,  Vice    President,    Hawaiian    Sugar   \ 

Planters'  Association  at  the  Public  Hearing  Held  at  the  V.  S.  \ 

Department    of   Agriculture,    Washington,   D,    C,  \ 

November  29,  1951.                                                   '\ 

My  name  is  Ernest  W.  Greene,  surplus  of  125,000  tons.  However,! 
I  am  Vice  President  of  the  Hawai-  we  fully  realize  this  can  change^ 
ian  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  considerably  before  December  31.1 
This  statement  with  respect  to  the  Recent  raw  sugar  transactions! 
Secretary's  estimate,  pursuant  to  which  have  been  reported  in  thej 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  of  the  New  York  market  show  a  concen- 
amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  tration  of  purchases  of  retained 
requirements  of  consumers  in  the  quota  raw  sugar,  for  arrival  imme- 
continental  United  States  during  the  diately  after  January  1,  at  discounts 
calendar  year  1952,  is  presented  on  below  purchases  of  limited  quanti- 
behalf  of  all  the  sugar  producers  in  ties  of  current  quota  sugar.  This 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  indicates  a  likely  reduction  in  visi- 
In  keeping  with  the  general  ble  inventories  between  now  and  the 
undertaking  of  representatives  of  end  of  the  year  if  refined  sugar 
the  domestic  sugar  producing  areas  deliveries  are  maintained  at  ap- 
to  avoid  repetitious  testimony,  I  proximately  the  current  rate.  It 
shall  confine  my  statement  largely  also  indicates  quite  clearly  how 
to  only  one  of  the  factors  which  the  more  -  than  -  adequate  stocks  enable 
Sugar  Act  directs  the  Secretary  to  buyers  to  show  sufficient  indiffer- 
consider  in  making  his  determina-  ence  toward  current  offerings  of 
tion  of  sugar  consumption  require-  quota  sugar  to  weaken  the  spot 
ments,  namely,  deficiencies  or  sur-  price  even  further  when  it  already 
pluses  in  inventories  of  sugar.  In  is  unreasonably  low. 
addition  to  this,  I  shall  briefly  in-  We  feel  that  this  current  examples 
dicate  the  relation  of  the  statements  offers  strong  proof  of  the  necessity 
of  representatives  of  other  domestic  for  careful  consideration  of  inven- 
sugar  producing  areas  to  current  tory  levels,  not  only  in  determining 
conditions  in  sugar  production  in  the  initial  estimate  of  consumption 
Hawaii.  requirements  but  also  in  making 
The  latest  data  we  have  on  our  any  adjustments  during  the  year, 
inventories  of  sugar,  both  visible  For  example,  the  recently-adjusted 
and  invisible,  are  those  published  in  estimate  of  consumption  require-i 
Sugar  Reports  No.  IJf.  Visible  in-  ments  for  1951  to  7,900,000  tons  ap-l 
ventories  in  the  hands  of  refiners  parently  still  left  available  morej 
and  importers  on  October  31,  1951,  sugar  than  primary  distributors 
were  525,000  tons.  It  has  been  considered  necessary  to  maintain 
demonstrated  in  recent  years  that  their  deliveries  for  the  remainder 
not  more  than  400,000  tons  of  visi-  of  the  year  and  at  the  same  time 
ble  inventories  are  required  to  main-  to  maintain  their  inventories  at 
tain  orderly  distribution.  In  fact,  comfortable  levels.  If  either  their 
orderly  distribution  has  been  main-  current  or  prospective  inventories 
tained  with  visible  inventories  as  appeared  to  endanger  their  ability 
low  as  300,000  tons.  to  continue  orderly  deliveries  of  re- 
Using  400,000  tons  as  a  "com-  fined  sugar  to  their  customers,  one 
f ortable"  level  for  such  .  inventories  could  safely  assume  they  would  be 
the  October  31   figure  represents  a  more  active  in  seeking  to  purchase 
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larger  quantities  of  quota  sugar 
jsvith  consequent  strengthening  ef- 
jfect  on  raw  sugar  prices.  In  an 
[industry  as  highly  competitive  as 
Ithe  sugar  industry,  it  is  only  nat- 
lural  that  distributors  should  follow 
puch  policies  with  respect  to  pur- 
chases and  inventories  and,  in  re- 
iferring  to  them  here,  no  criticism  is 
intended. 

Maintenance  of  comfortable,  or 
Bven  excess,  stocks  of  sugar  has  an 
Jappeal  as  a  prudent  measure  of 
Safety  and  protection  against  many 
hazards  which  may  arise  during 
periods  of  uncertainty.  However, 
it  must  be  recognized  that,  under 
our  sugar  quota  system,  any  attempt 
by  the  Secretary  to  foster  inventory 
accumulation  without  the  full  and 
active  support  of  consumers  and  dis- 
tributors in  general  can  only  react 
to  the  detriment  of  producers.  We 
do  not  believe  that  any  such  general 
support  can  be  anticipated  and, 
therefore,  urge  that  the  Secretary 
make  sugar  available,  above  con- 
sumption requirements,  for  inven- 
tory accumulation  only  as  buyers 
are  willing  to  take  it  at  prices 
which  he  deems  adequate  to  main- 
tain the  domestic  sugar  industry. 
This  is  a  rather  lengthy  way  of 
leading  up  to  our  conclusion  that 
we  believe  the  Secretary  should 
make  an  allowance  for  a  surplus 
of  visible  inventories  in  the  amount 
of  any  excess  of  such  inventories 
over  the  bare  minimum  required  for 
orderly  distribution. 

Specific  data  pertaining  to  in- 
v^isible  inventories  of  sugar  in  the 
hands  of  household  consumers  still 
are  not  complete  enough  to  permit 
their  use  in  making  an  allowance 
for  a  surplus  or  a  deficiency  in  such 
inventories.  The  data  published  in 
Sugar  Reports  No.  14  regarding  in- 
visible inventories  in  the  hands  of 
retailers,  wholesalers  and  industrial 
users  represent  a  more  complete 
coverage  or  projection  of  such  in- 
ventories than  has  been  available 
in  the  past.  However,  such  data 
must  be  obtained  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  before  a  determina- 


tion can  be  made  as  to  a  so-called 
normal  level  for  such  inventories 
against  which  to  measure  current 
inventories  as  surplus  or  deficient. 
In  the  meantime,  the  extent  of  any 
surplus  or  deficiency  in  invisible  in- 
ventories of  household  consumers, 
secondary  distributors,  and  indus- 
trial users  can  only  be  measured 
broadly  by  the  data  on  deliveries  as 
related  to  the  estimated  rate  of  con- 
sumption and  to  the  behavior  of  the 
market. 

It  is  generally  estimated  that  the 
annual  rate  of  consumption  last 
year  and  this  year  has  not  been 
more  than  7,800,000  to  7,900,000 
tons.  Deliveries  this  year,  up  to 
now,  have  been  at  approximately 
the  same  rate  as  estimated  con- 
sumption and  last  year's  deliveries 
of  8,728,000  tons  were  substantially 
in  excess  of  estimated  consumption. 
Even  if  consumption  has  been  some- 
what greater  than  has  been  gen- 
erally estimated,  it  is  apparent  that 
there  still  is  some  accumulation  of 
sugar  in  invisible  inventories  as  the 
result  of  the  deliveries  of  the  past 
two  years.  We  feel  that  our  in- 
formation regarding  the  magnitude 
of  this  accumulation  and  its  distri- 
bution among  consumers  is  inade- 
quate to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a 
recommendation  that  an  allowance 
of  a  specific  quantity  be  made  for 
a  surplus  in  invisible  inventories. 
Nevertheless,  the  evidence  of  an 
accumulation  in  such  inventories  is 
sufficient  to  justify  either  (1)  some 
allowance  for  it  as  such  or  (2) 
recognition  of  its  existence  in  de- 
termining the  allowance  required  to 
achieve  and  hold  a  price  which  will 
maintain  the  domestic  industry. 

Sugar  production  costs  in  Hawaii 
has  continued  to  increase,  as  in  the 
other  domestic  areas,  as  prices  in 
general  have  continued  to  increase 
during  the  past  few  years.  Specific 
examples  can  be  cited  to  show  that 
major  elements  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing sugar  in  Hawaii  have  ex- 
perienced significant  price  increases 
during  the  past  few  years.  How- 
ever,   most    of   the    elements    which 
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enter  into  the  cost  of  producing 
sugar  in  Hawaii  are  similar  to  cost 
elements  in  one  or  more  of  the 
other  domestic  areas.  Therefore, 
the  data  regarding  cost  increases 
which  have  been  presented  by  other 
representatives  of  domestic  areas 
are  generally  applicable  to  Hawaii 
and  I  shall  not  burden  the  hearing 
with  further  enumeration  of  spe- 
cific cost  increases.  In  fact,  gov- 
ernment indexes  of  prices  clearly 
reflect  the  trend  of  increasing  pro- 
duction costs  and,  when  compared 
with  the  level  of  sugar  prices,  il- 
lustrate the  unfortunate  position  of 
sugar  producers  who  have  faced  a 
progressive  squeeze  of  higher  and 
higher  costs  against  an  unchanging 
sugar  price. 

We  fully  concur  with  the  general 
position  which  has  been  taken  by 
representatives  of  other  domestic 
sugar  producing  areas  that  evidence 
is  preponderant  that  (1)  sugar 
prices  are  not  high  enough  to  main- 
tain the  domestic  sugar  industry, 
(2)  the  Secretary  is  fully  aware  of 
and  has  publicly  acknowledged  his 
awareness  of  this  evidence,  (3)  he 
has  had  ample  opportunity  to  judge 
the  market  effects  of  his  determi- 
nations and,  therefore  (4)  he  is  in 
position  to  determine  the  size  of 
the  consumption  estimate  required 
to  achieve  whatever  price  goal  he 
may  have  in  mind.  We  believe  that 
nothing  will  be  gained  by  further 
suggestions  on  our  part  as  to  how 
this  goal  can  be  accomplished.  We 
trust  that  the  market  experiences 
of  the  past  year  have  been  as  re- 
vealing to  him  as  to  us,  and  that 
they  will  be  remembered  in  making 
future  determinations  and  in  the 
timing  of  such  determinations. 


OYER  QUOTA  SUGAR 

Revised  regulations  governing  the 
importation  of  non-quota  sugar  were 
issued  on  November  23rd  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Principal  change  in  ths  regulations, 
which  were  effective  November  28, 


1951,  is  one  that  limits  entries  of 
non-quota  sugar  to  quantities  enter- 
ed under  bond  for  refining  and  re- 
export, except  under  unusual  cir- 
cumstances when  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  by  public  notice  may 
permit  entry  of  additional  quanti- 
ties under  bond  for  ''refining  and 
return  to  Customs'  custody".  Un- 
der the  earlier  regulations  non-l 
quota  sugar  could  be  brought  in  un-j 
der  bond  at  any  time  for  ''refining! 
and  return  to  Customs'  custody."     | 

(Non-quota  sugar  is  sugar  in  ex-l 
cess  of  the  quantities  permitted 
entry  under  the  Secretary's  annual- 
ly determined  quotas  for  domestic 
consumption.) 

This  action,  notice  of  which  was 
published  in  the  form  of  a  proposed 
change  on  November  10  (covered 
by  press  release  USDA  2705-51  on 
November  8),  was  taken  primarily! 
to  prevent  retention  of  non-quotal 
sugar  in  refiners'  inventories  for 
distribution  in  the  United  States 
under  quotas  not  yet  available,  a 
practice  permitted  under  the  pre- 
vious regulations  and  frequently 
followed  by  refiners  when  large 
quantities  of  non-quota  sugar  were 
available  for  shipment  late  in  the! 
year.  j 

Purchasing  and  shipping  commit 
ments  made  before  November  10, 
1951  (the  date  of  publication  of  no 
tice  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
regulations)  for  entry  into  the  U 
S.  before  January  1,  1952,  are  rec- 
ognized by  the  new  regulations.  Sug-t 
ar  covered  by  such  commitments 
will  be  allowed  entry  under  bond 
provided  the  importer  certifies  that 
the  sugar  was  bought  and  a  binding 
commitment  for  shipment  made  be- 
fore November  10.  Such  certifi-j 
cation  must  be  made  in  writing  tc| 
the  Director  of  the  Sugar  Branch' 
PMA,  USDA,  Washington  25,  D.  C| 

The  rules  for  the  entry  of  non-: 
quota  sugar  under  bond  for  reex-l 
port  are  included  in  the  new  regu- 
lation but  are  not  changed  in  sub-! 
stance  from  those  already  in  effect 
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1951  HAWAIIAN 
CANE  PRICE 

On  November  8th  the  U.  S.  De- 
)artment  of  Agriculture  announced 
air  and  reasonable  prices  for  the 
L951  crop  of  Hawaiian  sugarcane  as 
required  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 
jrhe  determination  establishes  mini- 
mum prices  for  sugarcane  which 
|3lantations  as  processor-producers 
nust  pay  to  adherent  planters  and 
0  independent  growers  to  become 
eligible  for  Sugar  Act  payments. 

The  determination  specifies  that 
orices  to  adherent  planters  for  1951 
:rop  sugarcane  shall  be  not  less  than 
orices  calculated  under  adherent 
planter  agreements  for  the  1950 
:rop.  With  respect  to  independent 
grower  agreements,  minimum  pric- 
ing factors  are  specified  for  indivi- 
iual  plantations  which  will  return 
:o  growers  prices  for  sugarcane  not 
less  than  those  received  by  adherent 
planters.  For  all  but  one  of  such 
plantations,  pricing  factors  specified 
are  approximately  3  per  cent  higher 
than  those  negotiated  by  the  planta- 
tions and  growers. 

Independent  grower  agreements 
are  being  used  generally  in  Hawaii 
for  the  first  time  this  year.  Here- 
tofore, sugarcane  has  been  pur- 
bhased  primarily  through  adherent 
iplanter  agreements.  Adherent  plant- 
ers and  processors  share  in  the  risks 
|and  responsibilities  of  producing  the 
planters'  crop.  Adherent  planters 
[receive  Sugar  Act  payments  at  the 
Irate  of  30  cents  per  hundredweight 
pf  sugar  and  processors,  as  co-pro- 
iucers,  receive  the  balance  if  any. 
However,  independent  growers  bear 
all  the  risk  of  producing  their  crop 
iand  receive  the  entire  Sugar  Act 
'payment. 


WEEKLY   AVERAGE    PRICES 

Weekly  average  prices  issued  by 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc., 
since  the  start  of  the  1951-52  pric- 
ing period  have  been  as  follows: 

Week    ending    October    25,    1951 


Raws  5.83,  Blackstrap  29  cents. 
Week    ending    November    1,    1951 

Raws  5.86,  Blackstrap  29  cents. 
Week    ending    November    8,    1951 

Raws  5.965,  Blackstrap  29  cents. 
Week  ending  November   15,   1951 

Raws  5.99,  Blackstrap  29  cents. 
Week  ending  November  22,   1951 

Raws  5.90,  Blackstrap  29  cents. 
Week  ending  November  29,   1951 

Raws     5.84,     Blackstrap     28.70 

cents. 
Week    ending    December    6,    1951 

Raws     5.79,     Blackstrap     28.50 

cents. 
Week   ending   December    13,    1951 

Raws     5.76,     Blackstrap     28.50 

cents. 
Season's   Average   Price   To    Date 

Raws  5.8669 

Blackstrap  28.8375 

BEET  STATEMENT 

(Continued  from  Page  85) 
stress  the  need  for  more  effective 
sugar  quota  management.  The  rep- 
resentative of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters  Association  will  present 
an  analysis  of  sugar  stocks  require- 
ments. The  representative  of  the 
Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of 
Puerto  Rico  will  give  special  em- 
phasis to  the  need  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sugar  Act  to  give 
prompt  recognition  to  changes  in 
demand  conditions  and  the  level  and 
trend  of  consumer  purchasing 
power. 

Now,  speaking  for  domestic  beet 
sugar  processors,  we  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
industry  is  not  being  maintained  as 
the  Sugar  Act  requires.  This  is 
clearly  evident  from  a  glance  at  the 
production  record  of  the  industry 
since  the  Sugar  Act  has  been  in  ef- 
fect. The  production  of  beet  sugar 
for  the  current  year,  the  1951-52 
season,  has  been  estimated  at  1,525,- 
000  short  tons,  raw  value,  25  per- 
cent below  last  year's  production. ^ 
This  year's  crop  is  15  percent  be- 
low the  domestic  beet  sugar  area's 
statutory  quota  of  1,800,000  tons. 
Moreover,  in  the  4  years  since  the 
Sugar  Act   has   been   in   effect,   the 
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production  of  the  domestic  beet 
sugar  area  has  averaged  only  1,618,- 
000  tons,  10  percent  below  its  basic 
quota. 

The  reason  the  domestic  beet 
sugar  industry  is  not  being  main- 
tained as  the  Sugar  Act  requires  is 
that  the  price  of  sugar  has  not  been 
keeping  pace  with  the  increases  in 
costs  which  have  been  imposed  up- 
on domestic  sugar  producers  with 
the  same  severity  as  upon  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy.  This  dis- 
advantage of  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducers has  been  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  grower  returns  from  sugar 
beets  and  sugar  cane  have  not  kept 
pace  with  increases  in  returns  for 
other  agricultural  commodities. 

The  basic  wholesale  price  of  re- 
fined sugar  today  is  only  $8.25  per 
hundred  pounds.^  This  price  is  low- 
er than  the  $8.40  price  which  ob- 
tained 4  years  ago  when  sugar  was 
under  World  War  II  price  control.^ 
In  fact,  the  average  price  for  the 
first  ten  months  of  1951  has  been 
only  $8.40  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  duty-paid  price  of  raw  sugar, 
New  York  basis,  as  this  is  written 
is  only  $5.90  per  hundred  pounds 
and  the  average  for  1951  to  date  is 
only  $6.09.  This  compares  with  a 
price  of  $6.32  per  hundred  pounds 
when  sugar  was  under  World  War 
II  price  control. 

There  is  no  need  here  today  to 
belabor  the  fact  that  sugar  prices 
are  low.  Everybody  knows  that 
this  is  true.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  took  official  notice  of 
this  fact  in  its  release  of  October 
16,  1951,  which  accompanied  the 
Secretary's  revision  of  his  determi- 
nation of  sugar  consumption  re- 
quirements for  1951.  In  that  re- 
lease, the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture said:  "Today's  action,  which 
was  taken  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  is  necessary  to  provide  a  fair 
price  to  producers  for  their  current 
crop  and  to  insure  adequate  future 
production  in  the  domestic  areas 
and  Cuba."^ 

In  contrast  with  the  decrease  in 


raw  and  refined  sugar  prices  since 
1947,  the  cost  of  growing  sugar 
beets  and  sugarcane  has  increased 
materially  in  the  four  years.  The 
BAE  index  of  the  cost  of  things 
which  farmers  buy  now  stands  at 
283  percent  of  its  1910-14  base. 
This  indicates  an  18  percent  in- 
crease in  the  general  cost  of  farm- 
ing since  1947 — when  the  index  av- 
eraged 239.  The  current  level  oi 
this  farm  cost  index  is  11  percent 
above  the  average  for  1950.  The 
increased  cost  of  growing  sugar 
beets  and  the  failure  of  sugar  beets 
because  of  insufficient  sugar  prices 
effectively  to  compete  with  alter- 
native crops  will  be  discussed  in 
detail  by  representatives  of  sugar 
beet  growers'  organizations. 

General  cost  increases  which  have 
accrued  in  the  last  four  years  have 
affected  both  the  cost  of  growing 
sugar  beets  and  also  the  cost  of  pro-i 
cessing  sugar  beets.  All  major  items' 
which  enter  into  the  cost  of  proces-j 
sing  sugar  beets — fuel,  materials 
used  in  processing,  materials  usee 
in  plant  repair  and  maintenance 
packaging  materials,  and  labor,  ar( 
much  higher  than  they  were  4  years 
ago.  The  examples  which  we  wil 
give  of  these  cost  increases  have 
been  taken  from  the  actual  records 
of  beet  sugar  companies  which  pro- 
duced 81  percent  of  last  year's  crop 

For  example,  in  one  case,  bitu- 
minous coal  which  cost  $6.94  in  19411 
has  increased  to  $8.33  per  ton  thi.'i 
year,  an  increase  of  20  percent.  Th( 
average  increase  from  1947  to  1951 
in  the  cost  of  coal  was  18  percentj 
The  cost  of  natural  gas  has  gone 
up  by  more  than  40  percent.  Oi 
fuel  shows  an  average  increase  oJi 
19  percent. 

The  reports  of  the  industry  sho\^ 
an  average  cost  of  coke  of  $17.1^ 
per  ton  in  1947  and  $22.60  in  1951 
a  32  percent  increase.  There  ha.' 
also  been  an  average  increase  of  Si 
percent  in  the  cost  of  limerock,  fron 
$2.97  per  ton  in  1947  to  $3.92  ir 
1951,  and  an  average  increase  O: 
27  percent  in  the  cost  of  soda  ash 
27  percent  in  the  cost  of  filter  cloth 
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Ind  13  percent  in  the  cost  of  100- 
lound  paper  sugar  bags. 
I  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  import- 
int  items  of  cost  have  increased 
jharply  since  1947.  Other  examples 
re:  Passenger  tires,  up  40  per- 
cent; truck  tires,  up  54  percent; 
jnd  copper  tubing  up  34  percent. 
Likewise,  lumber  costs  have  increas- 
jd  as  much  as  60  percent,  cement 
[round  23  percent,  and  structural 
|teel  about  40  percent.  Increased 
freight  rates,  ranking  up  to  45  per- 
jent,  have  added  materially  to  the 
lost  of  obtaining  materials  and  sup- 
lilies. 

I  At  the  same  time  wage  rates  in 
|ieet  sugar  factories  have  also  in- 
creased materially.  The  rate  of  a 
jweeper,  the  lowest  wage  paid  in 
ihe  factories,  has  gone  up  from  97 Y2 
ents  to  $1.19  per  hour — an  increase 
f  22  percent.  The  fact  is  that  all 
jteet  factory  wages  have  increased 
\y  20  to  30  percent  in  the  last  four 
ears. 

Moreover,  the  expense  of  market- 
ng  sugar  has  increased  greatly 
ince  1947.  For  example,  first 
aonth  storage  and  handling  charges 
,t  a  typical  warehouse  point  have 
ncreased  from  11  to  13  cents  per 
>ag,  an  increase  of  20  percent.  Also 
iirect  brokerage  on  the  sale  of  beet 
ugar  has  increased  from  5%^  to 
%^,  an  increase  of  more  than  35 
lercent. 

The  burden  of  these  increased 
osts  of  labor  and  materials  has 
•een  greatly  accentuated  by  the  low 
olume  of  beet  sugar  production.  In 
-ddition  to  sharp  increases  in  di- 
ect  costs,  such  as  those  which  have 
ust  been  cited,  the  reduced  volume 
f  beet  sugar  production  has 
•rought  about  greatly  increased 
ixed  costs  per  unit  of  output. 

The  Sugar  Act  clearly  contem- 
•lates  that  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry shall  be  maintained  in  a  fair 
nd  equitable  manner.  If  this  is  to 
ie  accomplished,  the  determination 
f  sugar  consumption  requirements 
aust  be  such  as  will  make  available 
0  consumers  in  the  continental 
Jnited  States  the  quantity  of  sugar 


which  they  will  consume  at  prices 
which  will  be  in  line  with  the  in- 
creases which  have  occurred  in  costs 
of  producing  sugar.  In  underscor- 
ing the  crucial  need  for  a  fair  and 
equitable  maintenance  of  the  domes- 
tic sugar  industry,  we  are  not  un- 
mindful that  the  Sugar  Act  also  re- 
quires that  adequate  protection  be 
given  to  the  interests  of  consumers 
of  sugar  by  making  sugar  available 
to  them  at  prices  which  will  not  be 
excessive. 

Today,  just  as  a  year  ago,  as  em- 
phasized in  our  statement  at  that 
time :  Sugar  is  cheap ;  sugar  is  plen- 
tiful; sugar  is,  in  fact,  the  house- 
wife's cheapest  food,  the  industrial 
user's   cheapest  ingredient. 

Every  comparison  which  can  be 
made  verifies  the  foregoing  facts. 
For  example,  with  sugar  prices  vir- 
tually unchanged,  consumer  dispos- 
able income,  after  withholding 
taxes,  has  increased  by  about  30 
percent  in  the  last  four  years.  Like- 
wise, in  the  same  period,  the  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  of  factory 
workers  have  increased  about  30 
percent.  In  comparison  with  retail 
food  costs  generally,  sugar  is  5  per- 
cent cheaper  than  it  was  four  years 
ago.  Undoubtedly  the  most  relevant 
measure  of  the  fairness  of  sugar 
prices  to  consumers  is  the  standard 
which  Congress  wrote  into  the 
Sugar  Act. 

This  standard  provides  for  com- 
paring sugar  prices  with  other  ele- 
ments of  the  cost  of  living  in  order 
to  determine  whether  sugar  prices 
are  fair  to  consumers.  Attached  to 
this  statement  is  a  chart  which 
shows  changes  in  the  price  of  sugar 
in  comparison  with  this  Sugar  Act 
standard.  A  copy  of  this  chart  is 
at  the  front  of  the  room.  The  up- 
per line  of  the  chart  shows  the  price 
of  sugar  at  wholesale  which  would 
have  had  the  same  relationship  each 
month  to  the  cost  of  living  (the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  Con- 
sumers' Price  Index)  as  the  rela- 
tionship which  prevailed  in  the  first 
ten  months  of  1947  when  sugar  was 
under  ceiling  prices  and  other  com- 
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modities  were  not.  This  is  the  stand- 
ard for  comparison  spelled  out  in 
the  Act. 

The  lower  line  on  this  chart 
marks  the  course  each  month  of 
quoted  wholesale  prices  for  refined 
sugar.  A  gap  between  the  two  lines 
— the  cost  of  living  index  and  the 
quoted  price  of  sugar — has  persist- 
ed ever  since  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 
first  went  into  effect  and  now  it  is 
wider  than  ever  before.  Today's 
price  for  sugar  which  would  have 
the  January-October  1947  relation 
to  the  cost  of  living  index  as  last 
reported  would  be  $9.77  per  hun- 
dred pounds — $1.52  higher  than  the 
current  actual  price.  In  other  words, 
the  price  of  sugar  has  failed  by  18 
percent  to  keep  pace  with  the  cost 
of  living  index  since  the  1947  base 
period. 

Thus,  the  Sugar  Act  contemp- 
lates that  sugar  prices  can  be  ade- 
quate fairly  and  equitably  to  main- 
tain the  domestic  sugar  industry, 
giving  full  recognition  to  changes 
in  its  production  costs,  without  any 
possible  unfairness  to  consumers. 
This  clear  and  explicit  objective  be- 
yond question  is  readily  attainable 
by  appropriate  administrative  ac- 
tions under  the  Act.  To  assist  the 
Secretary  in  making  determinations 
of  sugar  consumption  requirements 
which  will  accomplish  the  objectives 
of  the  Act,  the  Congress  has  laid 
down  certain  factors  which  he  shall 
take  into  consideration  in  arriving 
at  his  final  judgment  in  the  matter. 
However,  it  is  recognized  that,  in 
the  last  analysis,  the  initial  deter- 
mination of  sugar  consumption  re- 
quirements for  1952  necessarily 
rests  upon  the  exercise  of  the  care- 
ful and  considered  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts 
known  at  the  time  such  determina- 
tion is  made. 

Most  of  the  facts  which  are  to 
be  evaluated  in  making  the  initial 
determination  of  sugar  consumption 
requirements  for  1952  are  already 
known.  We  know  that  again  in 
1952,  because  of  continued  expan- 
sion   of    cane    plantings    in    foreign 


areas,  a  new  record  will  be  estab 
lished  in  the  amount  of  sugar  avail 
able  for  the  American  market  whicl 
will  far  exceed  any  possible  require 
ment  of  our  people.  We  also  kno\^ 
that,  except  for  the  relatively  smal 
increase  due  to  the  growth  of  ou: 
population,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
day  that  demand  for  sugar  in  th^ 
United  States  will  be  any  stronge: 
next  year  than  it  has  been  during 
the  past  year.  Moreover,  we  kno\^ 
that  events  of  recent  months  hav 
clearly  shown  no  disposition  of  re 
finers,  industrial  users,  nor  house 
hold  consumers  to  carry  large 
stocks  of  sugar  than  they  now  have 
On  the  other  hand,  we  know  all  toi 
well  that  today's  sugar  prices  d' 
not  reflect  increased  costs  of  pro 
ducing  sugar.  Furthermore,  w 
know  that  these  costs  will  not  b 
lower  next  year  and  may  be  highei 
We  are  also  painfully  aware  of  thi 
fact  that  the  recent  revision  of  th 
1951  sugar  consumption  require 
ment  determination  (even  thoug 
buttressed  by  two  supplementar, 
actions),  when  tested  in  the  crucibl 
of  the  market  place,  has  been  foun 
woefully  wanting  in  bringing  abou 
the  improvement  in  sugar  price 
which  the  Department  obviously  de 
sired.  Finally,  we  know  that  suga 
producers  urgently  need  a  substar 
tial  improvement  in  sugar  prices. 

The  facts  which  we  do  know  no) 
make  it  clear  that,  if  sugar  price 
are  to  be  brought  to  a  level  in  195 
which  will  fairly  and  equitabl' 
maintain  the  domestic  sugar  indu.'i 
try  in  line  with  the  mandate  c 
Congress  set  forth  in  the  Sugar  Ac 
prompt  positive  action  by  the  Df 
partment  is  imperative.  In  the  firs 
place,  the  Department  should  wip 
out  the  mystery  about  its  suga 
price  target  by  announcing,  in  a 
specific  terms  as  practical,  the  pric| 
range  within  which  its  administr^j 
tion  of  the  Sugar  Act  is  designe 
to  influence  the  general  level  c 
sugar  prices  in  1952.  This  stat( 
ment  should  be  underwritten  by 
realistic  initial  determination  ci 
sugar  consumption  requirements  fc 
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952;  an  initial  determination  which 
he  sugar  market  can  recognize  as 
i,n  instrument  appropriately  adapt- 
d  to  implement  the  price  policy 
v^hich  has  been  announced.  And, 
inally,  both  the  statement  of  price 
)olicy  and  the  initial  determination 
hould  be  issued  at  such  time  and 
nanner  and  in  such  terms  as  will 
eave  no  question  about  the  resolu- 
ion  of  the  Department  to  see  that 
ts  announced  purposes  are  going  to 
)e  carried  out.  Such  positive  action 
)romptly  taken  by  the  Department, 
dll  go  far  not  only  in  restoring  the 
onfidence  of  sugar  producers,  but 
ilso  in  convincing  the  sugar  trade 
generally,  that  the  Department 
neans  business  in  establishing 
ugar  prices  at  levels  fair  both  to 
)roducers  and  consumers  as  the  Act 
equires. 


1  As  reported  in  the  press  release  of  the  U.  S. 
>eet  Sugar  Association  dated  October  23,  1951. 
eflecting-  each  company's  estimate  of  its  1951-52 
iroduction.  In  its  crop  report  issued  November 
,  1951,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  stated 
hat,  on  the  basis  of  estimated  production  of 
ugar  beets  and  average  sugar  recovery,  the  1951 
eet    sugar    production    would    be    1,611,000    tons. 

2  Cane   sugar   price.   New   York   basis. 

3  Sugar  is  not  under  price  control  now  in 
ecognition  of  the  fact  that  sugar  beets  and 
ugarcane  prices  are  far  below  the  parity  level. 
:he  first  amendment  to  the  General  Ceiling 
^rice  Regulation,  issued  February  12,  1951,  in 
xempting  sugar  from  price  control  specifically 
ecognized  the  fact  that  the  Sugar  Act  adequately 
trotects  the  interests  of  consumers.  As  com- 
ared  with  today's  $8.25  wholesale  refined  sugar 
irice,  it  is  estimated  that  a  price  of  at  least 
9.50  for  refined  sugar  at  wholesale  would  be 
equired  in  order  to  reflect  parity  returns  to 
ugar   beet   and    sugarcane   growers. 

4  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Release  2.511- 
il.  On  the  day  following  this  release  of  October 
6,  1951,  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  duty  paid  at 
\ew  York,  was  $6.00  per  hundred  pounds  and 
he  wholesale  price  for  refined  sugar,  N.  Y'. 
)asis,  was  $8.25  per  hundred  pounds.  Sugar 
•rices  have  not  increased  since  that  time — -in 
act,  the  price  of  raw  sugar  has  decreased  10 
ents    per    hundred    pounds. 


JP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  Page  83) 
^ew  Orleans,   before  the  Louisiana 
i^ublic   Service   Commission   relative 
0  freight  rates.     The  railroads  are 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


trying  again  to  increase  intrastate 
freight  rates  on  many  commodities 
including  sugar  cane  and  raw  sugar. 
A  delegation  from  your  League, 
headed  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Vaccaro,  Chair- 
man of  the  League's  Freight  Rate 
Committee  and  the  Attorney  for  the 
League,  Mr.  Paul  Borron,  Jr.,  are  at- 
tending the  hearing  to  oppose  the 
suggested  increases.  Mr.  Borron,  in- 
cidentally, has  just  returned  from 
Washington  where  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  defend  a  ruling  by  the 
Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission 
earlier  this  year  exempting  sugar- 
cane and  raw  sugar  from  a  previous- 
ly granted  fifteen  per  cent  freight 
rate  increase.  This  is  one  battle 
that,  like  the  babbling  brook,  just 
goes  on  and  on. 


INVERT  MOLASSES 

(Continued  from  Page  84) 

the  prices  set  for  cane  blackstrap 
molasses  in  CPR  89,  adjusted  for 
increased   sugar  content. 

Findings   of   the   Director 

In  formulating  this  supplemen- 
tary regulation  the  Director  of  Price 
Stabilization  has  consulted  with  in- 
terested members  of  the  industry 
and  has  given  full  consideration  to 
its  recommendations.  In  his  judg- 
ment, the  provisions  of  this  regula- 
tion are  generally  fair  and  equitable 
and  are  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  Title  IV  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  as  amended. 

So  far  as  practicable,  the  Director 
of  Price  Stabilization  gave  due  con- 
sideration to  the  national  effort  to 
achieve  maximum  production  in 
furtherance  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and 
to  relevant  factors  of  general  appli- 
cability. 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

Walter  M.  Bartlett 

Specializing  in  all  sugar  house 
Chemicals 

1460  So.  Peters  St. 

New  Orleans  13,  La. 
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Regulatory  Provisions 

Sec. 

1.  What  this   regulation   does. 

2.  Geographical   application. 

3.  Prices   for  invert  molasses. 

4.  Continued  applicability  of  Ceiling 

Price  Regulation  89. 

5.  Definitions. 

Authority:  Sections  1  to  5  issued 
under  sec.  704,  64  Stat.  816,  as 
amended;  50  U.  S.  C.  App.  Sup. 
2154.  Interpret  or  apply  Title  IV, 
64  Stat.  803,  as  amended;  50  U.  S. 
C.  App.  Sup.  2101-2110,  E.  0.  10161, 
Sept.  9,  1950,  15  F.  R.  6105 ;  3  CPR, 
1950   Supp. 

Section  1.  What  this  regulation 
does.  This  regulation  establishes 
ceiling  prices  for  invert  molasses 
sold  by  producers  and  distributors. 

Sec.  2.  Geographical  application. 
The  provisions  of  this  regulation 
apply  in  the  48  States  of  the  United 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  3.  Prices  for  invert  molass- 
es. Your  ceiling  price  for  invert 
molasses  is  that  provided  for  your 
sales    of    cane    blackstrap    molasses 


in  the  appropriate  section  of  CPI 
89,  adjusted  as  follov^s:  If  the  tot 
al  sugars  content  of  the  invert  mo 
lasses  is  above  or  below  52  per  cent 
your  ceiling  price  per  42°  Baum( 
gallon  of  invert  molasses  is  increas 
ed  by  %2d  for  each  percentage  o:| 
variation  above  or  below  52  pe 
cent  total  sugars.  Variations  in  tot 
al  sugars  content  of  less  than  1  pe: 
cent  will  result  in  price  increase, 
or   decreases   in   proportion. 

Sec.  4.  Continued  applicability 
of  Ceiling  Price  Regulation  89.  Al 
provisions  of  CPR  89,  except  a; 
modified  by  this  supplementary 
regulation,  continue  to  apply  to  you 

Sec.  5.  Definitions.  ''Invert  mo 
lasses"  means  the  inedible  liqui( 
product  obtained  when  no  part  o 
the  commercially  crystallizable  sug 
ar  is  extracted  from  previously 
frozen  sugar  cane. 

Effective  date.  This  regulatioi 
shall  become  effective  December  4 
1951. 

Michael  V.  DiSalle, 
Director  of  Price  Stabilization 


Jncrease  I^iw  Y^^^^' 
Jncrease  Your  fro  fits! 

NEW  TRACTOR  LOADER  operates  with  one  or  two  man  crew  and  is  easily 
mounted  on  Allis-Chalmers  (tC),  Minneapolis-Moline  (UTQ.Case  (DCS),  International  (MV 
or  MDV),  John  Deere  (GH)  or  International  Harvester  F-30.  Loads  350-450  tons  per  day. 
Simple  to  operate — easy  to  maintain. 

NEW  DITCHING  RIG  for  tractor  loader  digs  2 100-4500  feet  of  ditch  per  day. 
Only  five  minutes  to  convert  from  loader  to  ditcher.  Special  ditching  bucket  insures  easier 
handling.    Requires  little  maintenance.  Reduces  ditching  costs  to  a  minimum. 

ST UBBLE  SHAVER  fits  any  tractor,  requires  little  or  no  maintenance,  put  into 
operation  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Its  use  increases  germination,  facilitates  aeration  of  soil,  d^ 
creases  weeding  problems,  aids  in  controling  borers  and  gives  a  more  even  stanj. 

Write  for  complete  detaik  on  Sugar  Equipment  designed  for  your  profik 
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DonnDsonuiiiE.iR 


SALES  OFFICES 

Plant:     Donaldsonville,  La. 

Mattingly  Tractor  &  Implement  Co.,  Thibodanx,  La. 

G.  W.  Switzer  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Jeanerette,  La. 
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STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO., 

Limited 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

New  Holland  Hay  Balers 

Coby  Hi-Speed  Trailers 

Minneapolis  Moline  Implements 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers 
and  Drains 

NEW    ORLEANS    CEMENT 
PRODUCTS    CO.,    INC. 

Pfiones 

i  AUdubon  8328 


Plants: 


iAMherst  2900 


2900  Perdido  St. 
New  Orleans  19,  La. 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID   CO. 

30  RockefelJer  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,   OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
Hibernia  Bank  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9*  La. 

HARRY  L.   LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans   12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL   BANK 
New   Orleans,   La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 

Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO    STANDARD   OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 
CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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H.    K.   Bubenzer,   Bunkie,    La. 
Hampton   Stewart,   Lakeland,   La. 
L.   C.   Levert,   Jr.,   Thibodaux,   La. 
W.    R.    Ellender,    Bourg,    La. 

James  Thibaut,  Evan  Hall  Factory,  McCall,  La. 

Clegg   Caffery,    Franklin,    La. 

Richard  McCarthy,  Jr.,  c/o  Godchaux  Sugars, 
P.   O.   Box  583,   New   Orleans  7,   La. 

L.  S.  Shaw,  Hopeland  Plantation,  R.F.D.,  New 
Iberia,   La. 

Randolph    Roane,    Jr.,    Jeanerette,    La. 

Ray  Mullins,   R.F.D.,   New  Iberia,   La. 

George   L.   Billeaud,   Broussard,   La. 

Luke  B.  Babin,  White  Castle,  La. 

Clarence  Waguespack.  Vacherie,   La. 

M.  Lee  Shaffer,  c/o  South  Coast  Corp.,  Monte- 
gut,  La. 

Leon  Godchaux  II,  P.  O.  Box  583,  New  Orleans 
7,    La. 

Felix   Savoie,  Belle  Rose,   La. 

Leon  J.  Landry,  New  Iberia,  La. 

R.   F.   Odom,  Angola,   La. 

Moise  Hymel,  c/o  Mt. -Airy-Uncle  Sam  Pltg. 
Co.,  Garyville,  La. 

John  W.  Barker,   Lockport,  La. 

J.  B.  Luke,  Jr.,  Bunkie,  La. 

A.  C.   Simoneaux,  Donaldsonville,   La. 

Warren  J.  Harang,  Jr.,  Thibodaux,  La. 

NDU8TRIAL   COMMITTEE 

A.  J.  Isacks,  Chairman,  c/o  Southdown  Sugars, 
Houma,  La. 


Irving     Legendre,     c/o     Lafourche     Sugar     Co., 

Thibodaux,  La. 
F.    Evans    Farwell,    1002    Whitney    Bldg.,    New 

Orleans  12,  La. 
M.    V.   Yarbrough,   Youngsville,    La. 

E.  W.   McNeil,  Cinclare,   La. 
J.   T.  Landry,  Tallieu,  La. 

Arthur    G.    Keller,    La.    State   University,    Baton 

Rouge   3,    La. 
Horace    Nelson,    Raceland,    La. 
Edwin   L.    Dennis,  715   Camp   St.,    N.   O.   12,   La. 
Will   C.    Gibbens,   Jr.,   726   Whitney   Bldg.,    New 

Orleans,  12,  La. 
Edward    Kramer,    c/o    Meeker    Sugar    Refining 

Co.,    Meeker,    La. 

D.  L,  Palfrey,  c/o  Alice  C.  Plantation,  Frank- 
lin,  La. 

J.  H  Thibaut,  Evan  Hall  Sugar  Corp.,  Inc., 
P.    O.   Box   29,   Donaldsonville,    La. 

Frank    L.    Barker,    Jr.,    Lockport,    La. 

W.   S.   Chadwick,   Bayou   Goula,   La. 

Chas.   C.    Savoie,   Belle   Rose,    La. 
FIf EIGHT  RATE    COMMITTEE 

H.  C.  Vaccaro,  Chairman,  P.  O.  Box  910,  New 
Orleans   8,    La. 

F.  Evans  Farwell,  1002  Whitney  Bldg.,  New 
Orleans   12,    La. 

L.  P.  LeBourgeois,  823  Perdido  St.,  New  Or- 
leans   12,    La. 

C.  A.  Landen,  c/o  Sterling  Sugars,  Franklin, 
La. 

E.  A.  Rainold,  Jr.,  411  Marine  Bldg.,  New  Or- 
leans 12,  La. 

Walter  A.  Sullivan,  P.  O.  Box  .378,  New  Orleans 
9,   La. 

J.  H.  Schneider,  c/o  J.  Aron  &  Co.,  336  Maga- 
zine St.,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 

Lucien  Bauiduc,  c/o  South  Coast  Corp.,  Caron- 
delet  Bldg.,   New  Orleans  12,   La. 

L.   C.   Gerard,   c/o   Valentine   Sugars,   727   Whit- 
ney Bldg.,  New  Orleans  12,   La. 
LABOR    COMMITTEE 

T.  M.  Barker,  Chairman,  Lockport,   La. 

Chas.  A.  Farwell,  1002  Whitney  Bldg.,  New 
Orleans  12.   La. 

Howard  J.  Olivier,  Rt.  2,  New  Iberia,   La. 

Jules   M.   Burguieres,   Louisa,   La. 

J.  P.  Duhe,  Jeanerette,  La. 

Howard  Bond,  c/o  The  South  Coast  Corp., 
Carondelet    Bldg.,    New    Orleans    12,    La. 

Dubourg    Thibaut,    Donaldsonville,    La. 

Horace   Nelson,   Raceland,   La. 

Joseph   Thibodaux,   R.F.D.   #1,   Thibodaux,   La. 

W.  S.  Chadwick,  c/o  J.  Supple's  Sons  Pltg. 
Co..   Bayou   Goula,   La. 

W.    C.    Byrne,    Souithdown    Sugars,    Inc.,    P.    O. 
Box   910,    New    Orleans   8,    La. 
RAW   SC  GAR    COMMITTEE 

Sabin   Savoie,  Chairman,  Belle  Rose,   La. 

John  M.   Caffery,   Franklin,   La. 

E.    W.    McNeil,    Cinclare,    La. 

Lionel    Kling,    New    Iberia,    La. 

Ed.   Schexnayder,  Bayou  Goula,  La. 

W.    F.   Giles,   Jeanerette,    La. 

J.  B.  Levert,  823  Perdido  St.,  New  Orleans  12, 
La. 

A.  V.   Allain,   c/o   St.   Mary   Sugar  Corp.,  Jean- 
erette,  La. 
BLACKSTRAP   MOLASSES   COMMITTEE 

.Jules    M.    Burguieres,    Chairman,    Louisa,    La. 

Irving    Legendre,    Thibodaux,    La. 

C.  S.  Churchill,  McCall,  La. 
T.   B.   Gilbert,  Belle  Rose,   La. 

Hugh  Junca,  c/o  St.  Mary  Sugar  Cooperative, 
Jeanerette,    La. 

D.  W.   Pipes,   Jr.,  Houma,   La. 
George   L.   Billeaud,   Broussard,    La. 

Robert  Frazer,  c/o  Harry  L.  Laws  &  Co.,   Inc., 
126   Carondelet   St.,   New  Orleans   12,    La. 
EDIBLE    MOLASSES    COMMITTEE 

W.    S.    Chadwick,   Chairman,   Bayou   Goula,   La. 

R.  M.  Murphy,  1002  Whitney  Bidg.,  New  Or- 
leans  12,    La. 

Bronier   Thibaut,    Napoleonville,   La. 

Harry  M.  Row,  Rosedale,  La. 

Walter  A.  Sullivan,  P.  O.  Box  378,  New  Or- 
leans 9,   La. 
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Claude  H.   Levet,   Lions,   La. 

Paul  Kessler,  White  Castle,   La. 

Will   J.   Gibbens,   Jr.,   726   Whitney   Bldg.,    New 

Orleans  12,  La. 
Casimir   Graugnard,   Edgard,    La. 
SYRUP   COMMITTEE 

C.  S.   Churchill,   Chairman,   P.   O.   Box  29,   Don- 
aldsonville.    La. 

R.   M.    Murphy,    1002   Whitney    Bldg.,    New    Or- 
leans   12,    La. 

Paul  Kessler,   White  Castle,   La. 

W.    A.    Rolston,    c/o    The    South    Coast    Corp., 
Houma,   La. 

Edwin   Pearce,   Bunkie,   La. 
MEMBERSHIP   COMMITTEE   #1    (North-East) 

E.  W.   McNeil,   Chairman,   c/o   Cinclare   Central 
Factory,   Cinclare,    La. 

Louis  Wilbert,   Plaquemine,  La. 

S.  A.  Julliat,  White  Castle,  La. 

Harry    Row,    Rosedale,    La. 

Joseph    J.    Gremillion,    Route    #1,    Port    Allen, 
La. 

Hampton   Stewart,   c/o  Alma   Plantation,   Lake- 
land,   La. 

Horace   Wilkinson,    III,   Port   Allen,    La. 
MEMBERSHIP   COMMITTEE   #2    (South-East) 

Bronier   Thibaut,   Chairman,    Napoleonville,    La. 

F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,  St.  James,  La. 
Paul  C.  Blanchard,  Tallieu,  La. 
Sabin   Savoie,  Belle  Rose,   La. 

Walter  A.  Sullivan,  P.  O.  Box  378,  New  Orleans 

9,   La. 
H.   E.    Walker,    Bourg,    La. 
E.  J.   Waguespack,  Burnside,   La. 
MEMBERSHIP    COMMITTEE   #3    (West) 
Spencer  G.  Todd,  Chairman,  Franklin,  La. 
Leon   J.    Landry,   New   Iberia,   La. 
John  M.   Caffery,  Franklin,   La. 
Jules   M.   Burguieres,    Louisa,    La. 
J.  A.  Akers,  Rt.  #1,  Box  21B,   New  Iberia,  La. 
J.  W.  Duplantis,   Rt.  #1,   St.  Martinville,  La. 

STREAM    POLLUTION    COMMITTEE    {Over-All) 
A.  J.  Isacks,  Chairman,  c/o  Southdown  Sugars, 

Houma,  La. 
J.   T.    Landry,   Tallieu,    La. 
E.  W.  McNeil,  Cinclare,  La. 

D.  C.   Palfrey,  c/o  Alice  C.  Plantation,   Frank- 
lin,  La. 

V.   L.  Caldwell,   Jr.,   Thibodaux,   La. 
R.    M.    Murphy,   1002   Whitney   Bldg.,    New    Or- 
leans 12,  La. 
STREAM  POLLUTION  COMMITTEE 
{Group    1 — Mississippi  River) 

E.  W.   McNeil,  Chairman,  Cinclare,   La. 


R.    M.    Murphy,    1002    Whitney    Bldg.,    New    Or 

leans   12,   La. 
W.    S.    Chadwick,    c/o    J.    Supple's    Sons    Pltg 

Co.,  Bayou  Goula,   La. 
Jules  Dornier,  Jr.,  c/o  Helvetia   Sugar  Cooper^ 

ative.  Central,  La. 
C.   J.   Tucker,   c/o    Realty    Operators,    Inc.,   Va 

cherie.    La. 

STREAM   POLLUTION   COMMITTEE 
(Group    2 — Bayou   Lafourche) 

A.  J.  I?acks,  Chairman,  c/o  Realty  Operators 
Inc.,   Houma,   La. 

J.   T.   Landry,   Tallieu,   La. 

Elliott  Jones,  c/o   Southdown  Factory,  Houma 

La. 
Horace   Nelson,    Raceland,    La. 
V.   L.   Caldwell,   Jr.,   Thibodaux,   La. 
Chas.   C.  Savoie,  Belle  Rose,   La. 

C.  S.  Churchill,  P.  O.  Box  29,  Donaldsonville 
La. 

STREAM   POLLUTION   COMMITTEE 
(Group   3 — Bayou   Teche) 
M.   V.   Yarbrough,   Chairman,   Youngsville,   La. 

D.  C.  Palfrey,  c/o  Alice  C.  Plantation,  Frank 
lin.   La. 

John    DeValcourts,    Vida    Factory,    Loreauville 

La. 
P.   L.  Billeaud,  Broussard,  La. 
Robert   J.    Gauthier,    St.   Martinville,    La. 

FLOOD    CONTROL    COMMITTEE 
J,   Paulin   Duhe,   Chairman,   Jeanerette,   La. 
Chas.    A.    Farwell,    1002    Whitney    Bldg.,    Nevi 

Orleans   12,    La. 
Sabin   Savoie,   Belle   Rose,   La. 
Frank  Carruth,  Lobdell,  La. 
Elliott   Jones,   c/o    Southdown    Sugars,   Houma 

La. 
John   J.    Tregre,    Rt.   #2,   Napoleonville,    La. 
C.   J.    Talbot,    Valverda,    La. 

FARM    MACHINERY    ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

J.    J.    Shaffer,    Jr.,    Chairman,    Ellendale,    La. 

Leon  J.   Landry,   New  Iberia,   La. 

W.  A.  Rolston,  c/o  The  South  Coast  Corp. 
Houma,  La. 

Thomas  Lowe,  c/o  Southdown  Sugars,  Thibo- 
daux,  La. 

Harold  T.  Barr,  La.  State  University,  Bator 
Rouge  3,  La. 

B.  C.  Thomson,  Thibodaux,  La. 
Arthur   G.    Keller,    La.    State  University,   Batoi 

Rouge  3,   La. 
Walter  Godchaux,  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  583,  New  Or 
leans  7,  La. 
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TITLE  7— AGRICULTURE 
CHAPTER    VIII— PRODUCTION 
AND  MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION 
(Sugar  Branch) 
Subchapter  B — Sugar  Requirements 
and  Quotas 
Department  of  Agriculture 
[Sugar  Reg.  811] 
PART     811  —  SUGAR     REQUIRE- 
MENTS :       CONTINENTAL 
UNITED      STATES     REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  1952 
Basis  and  purpose.    The  determi- 
nation set  forth  below  is  made  pur- 
suant to   section   201   of  the   Sugar 
Act  of  1948.    The  act  requires  that 
the   Secretary   of  Agriculture   make 
such  determination  for  the  calendar 
year  1952  during  December  of  1951. 
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The  determination  has  been  based 
insofar  as  required  by  section  201 
of  the  act,  on  official  statistics  o: 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  am 
statistics  published  by  other  agen 
cies  of  the  Federal  Government 
The  purpose  of  such  determinatioi 
is  to  provide  the  amount  of  suga: 
needed  to  meet  the  requirements  o 
consumers  in  the  continental  Unite( 
States  for  the  calendar  year  19521 
The  determination  provides  a  basi| 
for  the  establishment  of  sugar  quo 
tas  for  such  year  pursuant  to  section 
202  of  the  act. 

Prior  to  the  issuance  of  this  de 

termination,    notice   v^as    given    (1 

F.R.    10859)    that  the   Secretary  o 

Agriculture    was    preparing,    amoni 

(Continued  on  Page  109) 
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Pages   101-108  Index  to  voliime   28  &  29, 
has  been  removed • 


REQUIREMENTS 

(Continued  From  Page  100) 
other  things,  to  determine  the  sugar 
requirements  for  the  calendar  year 
1952  and  that  any  interested  person 
might  present  any  data,  views,  or 
arguments  with  respect  thereto  at  a 
public  hearing  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  November  29, 
1951.  In  addition,  the  notice  stated 
that  any  interested  person  might 
present  any  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments with  respect  thereto  in  writ- 
ing not  later  than  December  14, 
1951.  In  making  this  determination, 
due  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  data,  views,  and  arguments  ex- 
pressed at  the  hearing  held  on  No- 
vember 29,  1951,  and  the  data, 
V  ews,  and  arguments  submitted  in 
writing  on  or  before  December  14, 
1951,  in  accordance  with  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  (60  Stat. 
237). 

Since  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  re- 
quires that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determine  sugar  require- 
ments for  the  calendar  year  1952 
during  the  month  of  December  1951, 
it  is  not  possible  to  comply  with 
the  30-day  effective  date  require- 
ment of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  Accordingly,  this  deter- 
mination shall  be  effective  when 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
I  §  811.3  Sugar  Requirements,  1952. 
The  amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet 
I  the  requirements  of  consumers  in 
\  the  continental  United  States  for 
the  calendar  year  1952  is  hereby 
determined  to  be  7,700,000  short 
tons,  raw  value. 

Statement  of  Bases  and 
Considerations 

Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948  reads  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  shall  determine 
for  each  calendar  year,  beginning 
with  the  calendar  year  1948,  the 
amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  consumers  in 
the  continental  United  States; 
such  determinations  shall  be  made 
during  the  month  of  December  in 
each  year  for  the  succeeding  cal- 
endar  year    (in   the    case   of   the 


calendar  year  1948,  during  the 
first  ten  days  thereof)  and  at 
such  other  times  during  such 
calendar  year  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  necessary  to  meet  such 
requirements.  In  making  such  de- 
terminations the  Secretary  shall 
use  as  a  basis  the  quantity  of 
direct  consumption  sugar  distrib- 
uted for  consumption,  as  indi- 
cated by  official  statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  dur- 
ing the  twelve-month  period  end- 
ing October  31  next  preceding  the 
calendar  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination is  being  made,  and 
shall  make  allowances  for  a  de- 
ficiency or  surplus  in  inventories 
of  sugar,  and  for  changes  in  con- 
sumption because  of  changes  in 
population  and  demand  conditions, 
as  computed  from  statistics  pub- 
lished by  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government;  and,  in  order  that 
such  determinations  shall  be  made 
so  as  to  protect  the  welfare  of 
consumers  and  of  those  engaged 
in  the  domestic  sugar  industry  by 
providing  such  supply  of  sugar  as 
will  be  consumed  at  prices  which 
will  not  be  excessive  to  consumers 
and  which  will  fairly  and  equita- 
bly maintain  and  protect  the  wel- 
fare of  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry, the  Secretary,  in  making 
any  such  determination,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  consumption,  in- 
ventory, population,  and  demand 
factors  above  specified  and  the 
level  and  trend  of  consumer  pur- 
chasing power,  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  prices  at  wholesale  for 
refined  sugar  that  would  result 
from  such  determination  and  the 
general  cost  of  living  in  the 
United  States  as  compared  with 
the  relationship  between  prices  at 
wholesale  for  refined  sugar  and 
the  general  cost  of  living  in  the 
United  States  obtaining  during 
1947  prior  to  the  termination  of 
price  control  of  sugar  as  indi- 
cated by  the  Consumers'  Price  In- 
dex as  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Labor. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  the  determination  of  sugar 
requirements  has  been  based  upon 
the  following: 

(1)  Distribution  of  sugar  for 
consumption  during  the  twelve- 
month    period     ended     October    31, 

1951.  For  the  twelve  months  ended 
October  31,  1951,  the  quantity  of 
sugar  distributed  for  consumption 
in  the  continental  United  States  was 
7,851,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 

(2)  Inventories  of  sugar.  During 
the  twelve  months  ended  October 
31,  1951,  it  is  estimated  that  150,- 
000  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value, 
was  used  from  inventories  of  whole- 
salers, retailers  and  consumers  in 
addition  to  the  quantity  of  sugar 
distributed.  Thus,  the  use  of  sugar 
for  this  period  approximated  8,000,- 
000  tons.  A  further  substantial  re- 
duction will  have  taken  place  by  the 
end  of  1951  and  at  that  time  stocks 
are  likely  to  be  near  a  practicable 
minimum  to  sustain  operations  at 
current  rates.  Stocks  of  quota  sugar 
held  by  refiners  and  importers  on 
December  31,  1951,  are  expected  to 
be  about  the  same  as  on  the  corre- 
sponding date  in  1949  or  1950.  In 
spite  of  the  desirability  of  larger 
stocks  under  present  world  condi- 
tions, there  appears  to  be  no  tend- 
ency to  consistently  maintain  stocks 
at  a  higher  level  than  will  be  on 
hand  December  31,  1951.  Accord- 
ingly, no  specific  allowance  is  made 
for  an  increase  nor  for  a  further 
decrease  in  inventories  of  sugar. 

(3)  Population  and  demand  con- 
ditions. The  population  of  the  con- 
tinental   United    States    on    July    1, 

1952,  is  now  estimated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  to  be  about  1.3 
percent    greater    than    on    July    1, 
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1951.  A  minimum  of  100,000  short 
tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  should  be 
required  by  this  increase  and  an  al- 
lowance is  made  accordingly.  The 
purchasing  power  of  consumers  is 
not  expected  to  differ  from  that  of 
the  base  period  sufficiently  to  sig- 
nificantly affect  demand  for  sugar. 
(4)  Relationship  between  whole- 
sale sugar  prices  and  cost  of  living. 
During  the  first  10  months  of  1951 
the  wholesale  price  of  refined  sugar 
averaged  about  1.29  cents  per  pound 
less  than  the  price  necessary  to 
maintain  the  relationship  between 
the  price  of  sugar  and  the  Con- 
sumers' Price  Index  that  existed 
during  the  last  10  months  of  price 
control  in  1947.  In  October  1951, 
the  latest  month  for  which  the  in- 
dex is  available,  a  price  of  9.82 
cents  per  pound  would  have  been 
required  to  maintain  such  relation- 
ship. The  current  wholesale  price* 
of  8.25  cents  per  pound  is,  there- 
fore, close  to  1.57  cents  per  pound 
below  the  level  required  to  be  con- 
sidered in  making  this  determina- 
tion and  is  below  the  level  of  8.40 
cents  per  pound  which  existed  at 
the  end  of  price  control.  Further- 
more, it  is  now  clearly  evident  that 
costs  of  producing  sugar  beets  and 
sugarcane  as  evidenced  by  the  index 
of  prices  farmers  pay  and  other 
data  have  risen  sufficiently  that 
significant  and  sustained  increases 
in  the  prices  of  raw  and  refined 
sugar  are  necessary  to  "fairly  and 
equitably  maintain  and  protect  the 
domestic  sugar  industry."  Accord- 
ingly, a  negative  allowance  of  400,- 
000  short  tons,  raw  value,  is  madei 
as  a  price  stimulus.  | 

It  is  hereby  found  and  con-| 
eluded  that  the  determination  madei 
above  will  meet  the  requirements  of| 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 

(Sec.  403,  61  Stat.  932;  7  U.S.C, 
SuD.,  1153) 

Done   at  Washington,   D.   C,  this 
20th  day  of  December,  1951. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

/s/    Charles  F.  BrannanI 
Secretary  ' 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  TUB  C€AC&£ 


BY  A.  ^V.  DYKERS 


Ferris  Plans  Trip 

Josiah  Ferris,  Manager  of  the 
Washington  Office  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  is  planning  a 
trip  to  Louisiana  during  the  week 
of  January  28th.  Present  plans  call 
for  him  to  be  here  for  the  Janauary 
meeting  of  your  League's  Executive 
Committee  which  will  be  held  in 
New  Orleans  on  January  30th.  He 
will  also  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Producers'  Club 
(Western  Division)  scheduled  for 
Friday,  February  1st,  in  New  Iberia. 

We  urgently  suggest  that  you  plan 
to  attend  one  of  these  meetings  to 
hear  what  the  man  who  represents 
you  in  Washington  has  to  say.  Joe 
knows  his  way  around  Washington, 
and  he  is  a  swell  guy,  too.  You  will 
enjoy  hearing  him,  and  meeting  him. 

Disaster  Loans 

Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  General  Man- 
ager of  your  League,  has  communi- 
cated with  the  Farm  Home  Adminis- 
tration of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  relative  to  disaster 
I  loans  for  those  cane  farmers  who 
|may  need  them.  He  has  received 
[a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  K.  Spencer, 
I  State  Director  of  FHA,  and  we  are 
Iprinting  this  for  your  information. 
JMr.  Spencer  said  ''Replying  to  your 
letter  of  January  3rd  in  regard  to 
j  disaster  loans  in  the  sugar  cane 
jarea,  I  am  certain  that  you  have  al- 
( ready  noted  from  the  newspapers 
I  the  announcement  that  this  area  has 
I  been  designated  as  a  disaster  area. 
I  At  this  time  it  is  our  plan  to  meet 
jwith  the  county  supervisors  within 
jthe  next  ten  days  for  the  purpose  of 
I  fully  explaining  to  them  the  method 
of  handling  these  loans. 

'Tor  your  information  any  farmer 
desiring  to  make  application  for  a 
disaster  loan  should  contact  the 
county  supervisor  in  his  county  or 
the  one  serving  his  county." 


Production 

This  report  is  being  written  on 
January  11th  and  we  understand 
that  one  Louisiana  sugar  mill  is  still 
grinding  cane,  and  still  making  sug- 
ar. You  could  have  won  a  lot  of 
money  if  you  had  bet  on  this  a 
month  ago.  At  that  time  no  one 
even  imagined  that  cane  frozen  early 
in  November  could  survive  the  hot- 
test weather  on  record  and  still  pro- 
duce sugar. 

The  latest  figures  from  the  Baton 
Rouge  office  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  show  that 
through  the  week  ending  January 
5th,  1952  the  mills  ground  4,666,328 
gross  tons  of  cane  and  produced 
579,124,819  pounds  of  sugar.  The 
average  production  per  ton  of  cane 
is  just  slightly  better  than  124 
pounds,  but  the  fact  remains  that  a 
lot  more  cane  was  used  for  sugar 
than  anyone  thought  possible. 

The   Opposition 

"The  apparent  disregard  of  con- 
sumer interest  in  the  setting  of  the 
price  stimulus  estimate  of  7,700,000 
tons  is  not  in  keeping  with  either 
the  statutory  authority  delegated  or 
the  announced  policies  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. From  parity  figures 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, prices  received  by  producers 
of  beet  and  cane  sugars  closely  ap- 
proximate the  congressional  deter- 
mination of  prices  needed  to  fairly 
and  equitably  maintain  the  produc- 
tion of  the  basic  agricultural  commo- 
dities. 

"The  action  taken,  therefore,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  completely  unjustified 
curtailment  of  supply  so  that  a  cho- 
sen few  might  obtain  higher  profits 
at  the  expense  not  only  of  industrial 
users  of  sugar  but  of  all  the  house- 
hold users  of  sugar  as  well." 

The  above  was  taken  bodily  from 
a  communication  addresses  to  Sec- 
(Continued    on    Page    126) 
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1952  PRODUCTION  AND  CULTIVATION  WAGE  RATES 


TITLE  7— AGRICULTURE 
Chapter     VIII  —  Production     and 
Marketing  Administration  (Sug- 
ar  branch),   Department   of 

Agriculture 
Subchapter  H — Determination 

of  Wage  Rates 
(Sugar  Determination  864.4) 

PART    864— SUGARCANE     (PRO- 
DUCTION AND   CULTIVATION)  ; 
LOUISIANA  CALENDAR  YEAR 
1952 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 301  (c)  (1)  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948  (herein  referred  to  as 
"act"),  after  investigation,  and  con- 
sideration of  the  evidence  obtained 
at  the  public  hearing  in  Thibodaux, 
Louisiana,  on  July  11,  1951,  the  fol- 
lov^ing  determination  is  hereby  is- 
sued: 

§864.4  Fair  and  reasonable  wage 
rates  for  persons  employed  in  the 
production  and  cultivation  in  Loui- 
siana during  the  calendar  year  1952. 
(a)  Requirements.  The  requirements 
of  section  301  (c)  (1)  of  the  act 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  met 
v^ith  respect  to  production  and  cul- 
tivation of  sugarcane  in  Louisiana 
during  the  calendar  year  1952,  if  the 


producer   complies   with  the   follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Wage  rates.  All  persons  em- 
ployed on  the  farm  in  the  production 
and  cultivation  of  sugarcane  shall 
have  been  paid  in  full  for  all  such 
work  and  shall  have  been  paid  wages 
in  cash  therefor  at  rates  as  agreed 
upon  between  the  producer  and  the 
laborer  but,  after  the  date  of  is- 
suance of  this  section,  not  less  than 
the  following: 

(i)  Basic  wage  rates  and  ad- 
justments for  sugar  price  changes. 
When  the  average  price  of  raw  sug- 
ar is  within  the  base  price  range  of 
$5.60  to  $6.00,  inclusive,  per  one 
hundred  pounds  for  the  two-week 
period  immediately  preceding  the 
two-week  period  during  which  the 
work  is  performed,  and  for  each 
full  10  cents  that  such  price  shall 
average  more  than  $6.00  or  less 
than  $5.60,  the  basic  day  wage 
rates  in  the  following  table  shall  be 
applicable : 

(ii)  Hourly  rates.  Where  work- 
ers are  employed  on  an  hourly  basis, 
the  basic  wage  rate  per  hour  shall 
be  determined  by  dividing  the  ap- 
plicable basic  day  wage  rate  in  sub- 
division   (i)    of   this    subparagraph 


TABLE  OF  RAW  SUGAR  PRICE  RANGES  AND  APPLICABLE  BASIC  WAGE   RATES^ 


Operations 


At  least 

But  not  more  than. 


For  all  work  except  as 

otherwise  specified: 

Adult  females,  per  9- 

hour  day 

Adult   males,    per   9- 

hour  day 

Tractor  drivers,  per  9- 

hour  day 

Teamsters,    per    9-hour 

day 

Workers  between  14  and 
16  years  of  age,  per  8- 
hour  day 


Price  ranges^ — ^2-week  average  price 


pounds  of  raw  sugar 


$5,201 
5.300 


$2,450 
2.950 
3.700 
2.950 

2.250 


$5,301 
5.400 


$2,500 
3.000 
3.750 
3.000 

2.300 


$5,401 
5.500 


$2,550 
3.050 
3.800 
3.050 

2.350 


$5,501 
6.099 


Base  Price 

Range 
$5.60-$6.00 

$2,600 

3.100 

3.850 

3.100 

2.400 


$6,100 
6.199 


$2,675 
3.175 
3,925 
3.175 

2.475 


$6,200 
6.299 


$2,750 
3.250 
4.000 
3.250 

2.550 


$6,300 
6.399 


$2,825 
3.325 
4.075 
3.325 

2.625 


1  For  each  successive  full  10-cent  price  change  above  $6.30  or  below  $5.30,  the  basic  wage 
rates  shall  be  increased  or  decreased,  correspondingly,  by  the  same  amounts  as  shown  above  for 
each  full  10-cent  price  change. 
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by  9  in  the  case  of  adult  workers, 
and  by  8  in  the  case  of  workers  be- 
tween 14  and  16  years  of  age. 

(iii)  Piecework  rates.  The 
piecework  rate  for  any  class  of  work 
shall  be  that  agreed  upon  between 
the  producer  and  worker:  Provided, 
That  the  hourly  rate  of  earnings  for 
each  worker  for  the  time  involved 
on  each  separate  unit  of  work  for 
which  a  piecework  rate  is  agreed  up- 
on shall  be  not  less  than  the  appli- 
cable hourly  rate  specified  in  sub- 
division (i)  of  this  subparagraph. 

(iv)  Determination  of  average 
sugar  prices.  The  two-week  average 
price  of  raw  sugar  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  taking  the  simple  average 
of  the  daily  spot  quotations  of  96° 
raw  sugar  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Exchange,  Inc.,  converted  to  a  one 
hundred  pound  basis,  except  that  if 
the  Director  of  the  Sugar  Branch 
determines  that  for  any  two-week 
period  such  average  price  does  not 
reflect  the  true  market  value  of 
raw  sugar,  because  of  inadequate 
i volume,  failure  to  report  sales  in 
Accordance  with  the  rules  of  such 
Exchange  or  other  factors,  the  Di- 
!  rector  may  designate  the  average 
jprice  to  be  effective  under  this  sec- 
tion. For  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
Ition  the  average  price  of  raw  sugar 
i  prevailing  during  the  period  from 
I  December  14  through  December  27, 
!1951,  shall  determine  the  wage  rates 
'from  January  1  through  January 
1 10,  1952,  and  thereafter  the  wage 
I  rates  from  January  1  through  Jan- 
iuary  10,  1952,  and  thereafter  the 
iwage  rates  in  successive  two-week 
(work  periods  shall  be  determined  by 
jthe  average  price  of  raw  sugar  pre- 
Ivaihng  in  the  immediate  preceding 
two-week    period. 

\  (2)  Perquisites.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  the  producer  shall 
Ifurnish  to  the  laborer,  without 
jcharge,  the  perquisites  customarily 
ifurnished  by  him,  such  as  a  habita- 
ible  house,  medical  attention,  and 
^similar   items. 

(b)   Subterfuge.    The  producer  shall 
not  reduce  the  wage  rates  to  labor- 


ers below  those  determined   in  this 
section   through   any    subterfuge    or 
device    whatsoever, 
(c)    Claim  for  unpaid  wages.    Any 
person  who  believes  he  has  not  been 
paid  in  accordance  with  this  section 
may  file  a  wage  claim  with  the  local 
county    Production    and    Marketing 
Administration    Committee    against 
the  producer  on  whose  farm  the  work 
was    performed.     Such    claim    must 
be  filed  within  two  years  from  the 
date  the  work  with  respect  to  which 
the   claim   is   made   was   performed. 
Detailed      instructions      and      wage 
claim  forms  are  available  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  local  county  PMA  Com- 
mittee.    Upon    receipt    of    a    wage 
claim   the    county    PMA    Committee 
shall  thereupon  notify  the  producer 
against  whom  the  claim  is  made  con- 
cerning the  representation  made  by 
the  laborer,  and,  after  making  such 
investigation  as  it  deems  necessary, 
notify  the  producer  and  laborer  in 
writing   of   its   recommendation   for 
settlement   of  the   claim.      If  either 
party  is  not  satisfied  with  the  rec- 
ommended    settlement,     an     appeal 
may    be    made    to    the    State    PMA 
Committee,  University  Station,  Bat- 
on   Rouge,    Louisiana,    which    shall 
likewise  consider  the  facts  and  noti- 
fy the  producer  and  laborer  in  writ- 
ing of  its  recommendation   for  set- 
tlement of  the  claim.     If  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  State  PMA  Com- 
mittee is  not  acceptable,  either  party 
may  file  an  appeal  with  the  Director 
of    the    Sugar    Branch,    Production 
and    Marketing    Administration,    U. 
S.      Department      of      Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.     All  such  ap- 
peals shall  be  filed  within   15   days 
after  receipt  of  the  recommended  set- 
tlement from  the  respective  commit- 
tee,    otherwise     such    recommended 
settlement  will  be  applied  in  making 
payments  under  the  act.     If  a  claim 
is   appealed   to  the   Director   of  the 
Sugar  Branch,  his  decision  shall  be 
binding    on    all    parties    insofar    as 
payments    under    the    act    are    con- 
cerned. 

(Continued   on   Next   Page) 
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Statement  of  Basis  and 
Consi  derations 

(a)  General.  The  foregoing  deter- 
mination provides  fair  and  reason- 
able wage  rates  which  a  producer 
must  pay,  as  a  minimum,  for  work 
performed  by  persons  employed  in 
the  production  and  cultivation  of 
sugarcane  in  Louisiana  during  the 
calendar  year  1952  as  one  of  the 
conditions  for  payment  under  the 
act. 

(b)  Requirements  of  the  act  and 
standards  employed.  In  determining 
fair  and  reasonable  wage  rates,  the 
act  requires  that  a  public  hearing 
be  held,  that  investigations  be  made, 
and  that  consideration  be   given  to 

(1)  the  standards  formerly  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture under  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  and  (2)  the 
differences  in  conditions  among  va- 
rious sugar  producing  areas. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  in  Thi- 
bodaux,  Louisiana,  on  July  11,  1951, 
at  which  interested  persons  present- 
ed testimony  with  respect  to  fair 
and  reasonable  wage  rates  for  pro- 
duction and  cultivation  work  during 
the  calendar  year  1952.  In  addition 
investigations  have  been  made  of 
the  conditions  affecting  wage  rates 
in  Louisiana.  In  this  determination 
consideration  has  been  given  to  tes- 
timony presented  at  the  hearing  and 
to  the  information  resulting  from 
investigations.  The  primary  factors 
which  have  been  considered  are  (1) 
prices    of    sugar    and    by-products; 

(2)  income  from  sugarcane;  (3) 
cost  of  production;  (4)  cost  of  liv- 
ing; and  (5)  relationship  of  labor 
cost  to  total  cost.  Other  economic 
influences  also  have  been  consid- 
ered. 

(c)  1952  wage  determination.  In  the 
1952  wage  determination,  wage  pay- 
ments to  workers  under  the  wage- 
price  escalator  are  increased  from 
5  cents  to  7.5  cents  per  9-hour  day 
for  each  full  10-cent  increase  in 
the  price  of  raw  sugar  above  $6.00 
per  hundredweight.  Other  provi- 
sions of  the   1952  wage  determina- 


tion continue  unchanged  from  those 
in  effect  during  the  calendar  year 
1951. 

At  the  public  hearing,  representa- 
tives of  producers  recommended  that 
when  the  price  of  raw  sugar  reaches 
$6.40  per  hundredweight,  the  wage 
increment  under  the  wage-price  es- 
calator for  the  calendar  year  1952 
be  raised  to  10  cents  per  9-hour  day 
from  the  5  cent  increment  effective 
during  the  calender  year  1951.  A 
spokesman  for  labor,  while  asking 
no  specific  recommendation  with 
respect  to  wage  rates,  appealed  to| 
all  interested  parties  to  do  every-| 
thing  within  their  power  to  raise  the 
income  level  of  sugarcane  field 
workers. 

An  analysis  of  costs,  returns  and 
profits  data  in  the  light  of  condi- 
tions likely  to  prevail  in  1952  doesj 
not  indicate  a  basis  for  increasing! 
wage  rates  in  the  base  price  range.; 
However,  at  raw  sugar  price  levelsl 
above  $6.00  per  hundredweight,  the! 
analysis  indicates  that  producers  can' 
pay  somewhat  higher  wages  to 
workers  than  were  paid  in  1951. 
Changes  in  the  increments  of  the 
wage-price  escalator  scale  provided 
in  this  determination  are  propor- 
tionate to  the  increases  provided  in 
the  1951  harvesting  wage  determina- 
tion and  will  provide  for  greater 
participation  by  workers  engaged  in 
production  and  cultivation  work  in 
the  income  received  by  producers 
from  higher  sugar  prices.  Based 
upon  the  above  analysis  and  an  ex- 
amination of  other  factors  generally 
considered  in  wage  determinations, 
the  wage  rates  provided  in  the  de- 
termination are  considered  fair  and 
reasonable. 

As  in  previous  wage  determina- 
tions, in  addition  to  cash  wages,  the 
worker  must  be  furnished,  without 
charge,  customary  perquisites  such 
as  habitable  housing,  medical  atten-} 
tion  and  similar  items. 

Accordingly,    I    hereby    find    and 
conclude  that  the  foregoing  wage  de- 
termination will  effectuate  the  wage 
(Continued    on    Page    126) 
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ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  THE  LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE  INDUSTRY 

Testimony  of  Dr.  J.  NorTnan  Efferson,  Agricultural  Economist  Louisiana 
Agricultui'al  Experiment  Station,  at  the  freight  rate  hear- 
ing on  December  13,   1951      before  the  Loui- 
siana Public  Service  Commission 


Economic  studies  of  the  costs  and 
.-eturns  from  the  operation  of  vari- 
>us  segments  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
:ane  industry  have  been  conducted 
3y  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  Louisiana  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  since  1937. 
[n  each  year,  the  same  general  meth- 
)ds  of  collecting  and  analyzing  the 
lata  were  employed  in  order  to  make 
:he  results  from  year  to  year  di- 
rectly comparable.  For  purposes  of 
inalysis,  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
industry  was  divided  into  three  gen- 
eral business  groups:  (1)  The  raw 
sugar  mill  industry,  since  most  of 
the  sugar  cane  produced  in  the  State 
is  processed  directly  into  raw  sugar 
and  molasses;  (2)  The  large-scale 
sugar  cane  farm  industry,  on  which 
most  of  the  labor  is  hired  and  on 
which  double-entry  accounting  sys- 
tems are  used  to  record  results  from 
^ear  to  year;  and  (3)  The  family- 
type  farm,  on  which  most  of  the  la- 
bor is  performed  by  the  farm  opera- 
tor and  members  of  his  family.  In 
leach  year,  separate  accounting  stu- 
dies were  made  of  these  three  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  industry. 

My  responsibility  as  a  research 
economist  for  the  Louisiana  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  since 
[the  instigation  of  these  studies  has 
jbeen  to  supervise  the  field  work 
land  analysis  of  the  annual  sugar 
istudies  and  to  prepare  reports  on 
Ithe  findings.  Throughout  the  period 
jfrom  1937  through  1949  and  1950, 
|from  25  to  50  representative  raw 
sugar  mills  were  contacted  each  year 
and  detailed  audits  were  made  on  all 
records  for  the  purpose  of  compiling 
(average  costs  and  returns  for  the 
industry  as  a  whole.  The  sample 
of  raw  sugar  mills  studied  each 
year  represented  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds    of   the    total    production 


of  raw  sugar  in  the  State.  During 
the  same  period,  records  were  ob- 
tained annually  from  about  500  fam- 
ily-type sugar  cane  farms  and  50 
to  80  large  corporation-type  sugar 
cane  farming  operations.  The  com- 
bined sample  of  growers  represented 
about  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the 
total  sugar  cane  production  of  the 
State.  The  stratified-random  samp- 
ling technique  was  used  in  all  three 
studies  in  order  to  be  sure  the  re- 
sults were  representative  of  the 
Louisiana  sugar  cane  area  as  a 
whole. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  series 
of  studies,  more  than  30  different 
publications  have  been  released  by 
the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  covering  the  various 
phases  of  the  cost  analysis  work  and 
the  variations  from  year  to  year  in 
average  costs,  returns,  and  net  prof- 
its. I  have  with  me  copies  of  each 
of  the  three  most  recent  publications 
on  these  studies.  These  reports  are 
entitled:  (1)  ''Financial  Results  of 
the  Operation  of  Large  Sugar  Cane 
Farms  in  Louisiana,  1937  to  1949," 
Louisiana  Bulletin  No.  456;  (2) 
''Financial  Results  of  the  Operation 
of  Raw  Sugar  Mills  in  Louisiana, 
]937  to  1949,"  Louisiana  Bulletin 
No.  457;  and  (3)  "Costs  and  Re- 
turns on  Family-Type  Sugar  Cane 
Farms  in  Louisiana,  1938  to  1949," 
Louisiana  Bulletin  No.  455. 

I  desire  to  offer  these  publica- 
tions in  evidence  in  connection  with 
my  testimony  and  ask  that  they  be 
marked  for  identification.  Addi- 
tional copies  of  these  publications 
and  copies  of  most  of  the  other  pub- 
lications on  these  studies  can  be 
supplied,   if  desired. 

I  have  prepared  in  table  form  a 
summary  of  the  results  of  raw  sug- 
( Continued   on   Next   Page) 
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ar  mill  operations  for  the  1937-49  pe- 
riod, which  I  have  designated  as  Ta- 
ble I.  I  offer  this  table  in  evidence 
and  ask  that  it  be  given  the  necessa- 
ry mark  of  identification.  This  table 
indicates  that  in  5  of  the  13  consec- 
utive years  studied,  an  average  net 
loss  occurred  in  the  Louisiana  rav^ 
sugar  industry.  For  the  entire  pe- 
riod, the  Louisiana  raw  sugar  indus- 
try earned  an  average  net  income 
amounting  to  3.4  per  cent  of  their 
investment.  This  investment  figure 
is  the  depreciated  value  as  establish- 
ed annually  for  income  tax  purposes, 
in  land,  buildings,  and  equipment. 
Replacement  values  would  be  con- 
siderably higher,  resulting  in  lower 
net  returns  on  assets.  This  com- 
puted return  on  the  depreciated  in- 
vestment is  prior  to  the  payment  of 
income  taxes.  After  income  taxes 
were  deducted,  the  remainder  was 
available  for  payment  of  dividends 
and  additions  to  capital. 

For  the  most  recent  three-year 
period,  the  1947-49  period  immedi- 
ately after  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  returns  averaged  much  lower 
than  during  the  war  and  most  of 
the  prewar  period.  The  losses  were 
so  great  in  1947  and  1948  that  the 
average  for  the  3-year  period  was 
a  net  loss  of  about  1  per  cent  an- 
nually on  the  capital  investment  in 
the  business.  This  decline  in  earn- 
ings was  due  to  increasing  costs  of 
production  and  declining  prices  of 
raw  sugar.  This  overall  loss  posi- 
tion was  further  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  6  Louisiana  sugar  mills, 
or  about  10  per  cent  of  the  mills  in 
the  State,  ceased  operations  after 
the  1948  grinding  season.  These 
mills  earned  much  less  than  the  av- 
erage and  were  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness because  of  mounting  losses. 

A  similar  picture  is  indicated  for 
the  large  sugar  cane  growers.  Aver- 
age earnings  for  the  large  corporate- 
type  sugar  cane  farms  are  presented 
in  Table  II  which  I  have  prepared 
and  now  offer  in  evidence  and  re- 
quest that  it  be  given  the  proper 
mark  of  identification.     In  the   13- 


year  period,  net  losses  occurred  ii 
7  years,  and  the  average  net  incom< 
in  relation  to  total  assets  for  th( 
entire  period  was  less  than  1  pei 
cent.  The  assets  used  in  this  com 
putation  included  the  depreciatec 
values  for  income  tax  purposes  an( 
the  net  return  was  prior  to  paymen 
of  income  taxes  or  dividends  and  ad 
ditions  to  capital.  There  was  a  ne 
loss  in  each  of  the  last  3  years  o 
the  study. 

Net  returns  on  the  smaller  family 
type  farms  are  summarized  in  Tab! 
Ill,  prepared  by  me,  which  I  offe: 
in  evidence  and  request  that  it  b» 
given  the  proper  mark  of  identifi 
cation.  Those  figures  indicate  a  ne 
loss  in  4  of  the  11  years  studied  an( 
an  average  return  to  capital  for  th^ 
entire  period  amounting  to  les 
than  2  per  cent.  These  data  ar 
also  computed  on  the  basis  of  th 
depreciated  value  of  assets  and  prio 
to  income  taxes.  The  data  furthe 
indicate  that  significant  losses  oc 
curred  on  family-type  sugar  can 
farms  in  2  of  the  last  4  years  stud 
ied. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  re 
suits  of  the  annual  Louisiana  Agri 
cultural  Experiment  Station  suga 
cost  studies  for  the  large  farms  ani 
raw  sugar  mills  do  not  include  re 
turns  for  the  most  recent  complet 
season,  the  1950  crop  year.  The  ar 
nual  studies  are  based  on  actug 
costs  and  returns  from  mills  an 
farms  after  the  season  has  bee 
completed  and  the  books  closed  fo 
the  year.  The  sugar  cane  seaso: 
overlaps  into  the  year  following  th 
actual  grinding  season.  The  harves 
season  begins  in  early  October  an 
normally  extends  through  Decembei 
The  raw  sugar  and  molasses  markei 
ing  season  continues  through  Jar 
uary  and  February  and  sometime 
even  later.  The  mills  must  sell  a 
their  sugar  and  molasses  and  clea 
up  and  repair  the  mills  before  the 
can  determine  their  net  returns  an 
close  their  books.  The  farmers  d 
not  receive  their  final  returns  froi 
sugar   cane    until   after   the    end   c 
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jthe  marketing  season  for  sugar. 
Thus,  most  of  the  mills  and  farms 
loperate  on  a  fiscal  year  ending  from 
[March  to  September,  of  the  year 
[following  the  grinding  season.  As 
'a  result,  it  is  not  possible  to  collect 
the  data  until  the  summer  and  fall 
ifollowing  the  end  of  the  grinding 
iseason.  The  1950  data  on  large 
Ifarms  and  raw  sugar  mills  are  now 
in  the  process  of  being  analyzed; 
the  results  will  be  available  in  Feb- 


ruary or  March  of  1952.  While  the 
analysis  has  not  been  completed,  it 
appears  that  net  returns  for  the 
large  farms  and  mills  for  1950  will 
be  somewhat  higher  than  in  previous 
years. 

The  facts  as  to  costs  and  returns 
for  the  various  segments  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  industry  in- 
dicate that  the  industry  as  a  whole 
and  each  part  of  the  industry  have 
not   been   making  high   earnings   in 


Table   I. 


Average  Net   Returns   From   The   Production   of   Raw   Sugar  in   Louisiana, 

1937  to  1949 


Year 

Number 

Average  Per  Mill 

Net 

Net  Income  in 

of 

Total 

Operating 

Net 

Per  Cent  of 

Mills 

Assets 

Income* 

Income  * 

Total  Assets* 

Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Per  Cent 

1937 

30 

390,253 

18,764 

—      749 

—  .17 

1938 

32 

389,398 

22,695 

3,468 

.83 

1939 

42 

329,857 

39,884 

23,391 

7.09 

1940 

38 

350,993 

1,635 

—15,915 

—4.53 

1941 

36 

400,360 

63,973 

43,955 

10.97 

1         1942 

32 

401,528 

63,730 

43,653 

10.87 

1943 

32 

446,299 

61,444 

39,129 

8.77 

1944 

29 

452,977 

11,212 

—11,437 

—2.52 

1945 

22 

454,776 

50,064 

27,325 

6.01 

t         1946 

28 

417,653 

68,645 

47,762 

11.44 

1947 

25 

605,078 

16,437 

—13,817 

—2.29 

1948 

29 

596,623 

—2,915 

—32,743 

—  5.49 

1949 

26 

663,842 

78,245 

45.053 

6.79 

*  Returns  before  Federal  and  State  income  taxes. 

Source:  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Sugar  Cost  Studies. 


Table  II. 


Average  Net  Returns  From  the  Production  of  Sugar  Cane  on  Large  Farms 
in  Louisiana,  1937  to  1949 


Year 

Number 

Average  Per  Mill 

Net 

Net  Income  in 

of 

Total 

Operating 

Net 

Per  Cent  of 

Mills 

Assets 

Income* 

Income* 

Total  Assets* 

Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Per  Cent 

1937 

33 

257,987 

4,474 

—8,425 

—3.27 

1938 

35 

233,658 

4,155 

—8,368 

—3.22 

1939 

88 

126,177 

9,727 

3,418 

2.71 

1940 

89 

104,170 

—    7,434 

—12,644 

—17.14 

1941 

76 

132,402 

2,225 

—4,395 

—3.32 

1942 

52 

173,006 

19,520 

10,869 

6.28 

1943 

55 

172,774 

23,098 

14,459 

8.37 

1944 

54 

167,377 

20,176 

11,807 

7.05 

1945 

54 

191,758 

33,488 

23,900 

12.46 

1946 

98 

155,416 

14,325 

6,554 

4.22 

1947 

76 

160,102 

—       655 

—8,660 

—5.41 

1948 

77 

167,887 

—       602 

—8,997 

—5.36 

1949 

75 

166,257 

5,897 

—2,412 

—2.45 

*  Returns  before  Federal  and  State  income  taxes. 

Source:  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Sugar  Cost  Studies. 
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the  past  13  or  14  years.  The  facts 
further  indicate  that  earnings  have 
declined  to  a  critical  point  since  the 
end  of  World  War  11. 

This  decrease  in  earnings  has 
been  due  to  increasing  costs  of  pro- 
duction since  the  end  of  the  war 
combined  with  lower  prices  of  raw 
sugar.  During  the  war,  raw  sugar 
was  priced  at  $6.32  per  hundred 
pounds.  In  no  season  since  the 
war,  including  1950,  has  the  season 
average  price  of  raw  sugar  for  Loui- 
siana producers  equalled  the  price 
received  during  O.P.A.  controls. 
Also,  in  most  years  of  the  post 
World  War  II  period,  the  price  of 
the  important  by-product,  blackstrap 


molasses,  has  been  below  wartime 
levels. 

Both  producers  and  processors  of 
sugar  cane  in  Louisiana  are  paid 
according  to  the  price  of  raw  sugar 
and  molasses  under  regulations 
made  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 
Under  this  Act,  the  Government  not; 
only  controls  the  division  of  retums| 
to  producers  and  processors  but  alsci 
controls  the  price  of  raw  sugar  b> 
the  quota  provisions  of  the  Sugail 
Act. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  empha-i 
sized  that  the  financial  returns  prei! 
sented  herein  represent  the  average! 
for  each  segment  of  producers  eacl: 


Table  III. 


Average  Costs  and  Returns  per  Farm  on  Family-Type  Sugar  Cane  Farms! 
in  Louisiana,  1938-1950 


Item 


1938    1940    1942  11943     1944      1945     1946    1947    1948    1949     1950 


Farm  Receipts: 

Cane  sold  for  sugar^ 

Other  crops  sold 

Livestock  and  live- 
stock products 

Other  income 


Total  receipts. 


3,075 
332 

81 
3,488 


Farm  Expenses: 

Hired  labor 

Unpaid  labor^ 

Fertilizer 

Feed,  seed  and  plants 
Machinery  &  building 

costs 

Interest^ 

Land  rent^ 

All  other  expenses 

Total  Expenses 


Income: 

Labor  income  * 

Value  of  farm  privi- 
leges  

Labor  earnings* 

Value  of  operator's 

time 

Return  to  capital  *__. 
Capital  investment- - 


1,545 

208 

131 

79 

280 
410 
283 
633 

3,569 


-  81 

321 
240 

430 
-101 
,200 


1,689 
234 

96 
164 

2,183 


1,008 
215 
140 
100 

270 
418 
195 
440 

2,786 


-603 

343 
-260 

550 
-735 
8,360 


3,169 
399 

80 
163 

3,811 


1,202 
266 
151 
108 

332 
364 

354 
517 

3,294 


517 

510 
1,027 

654 
227 

7.280 


5,407 
246 

70 
209 

5,932 


2,288 
340 
235 
145 

445 
494 
574 
497 

5,018 


914 

530 

1,444 

671 

737 
9,880 


5,524 
662 

74 
177 

6,437 


Dollars 

4,840 

617 

61 
303 

5,821 


2,244 
312 

280 
141 

542 
669 
585 
693 

5,466 


971 

763 
1,734 

1,105 

535 

13,380 


1,797 

286 

218 

97 

611 

568 
585 

777 

4,939 


882 

696 

1,578 

893 

557 

11,360 


3,273 
392 

64 

84 

3,813 


1,067 
224 
193 

148 

687 
373 
452 
270 

3,414 


399 

537 
936 

770 

2 

7,460 


3,709 
460 

86 
117 

4,372 


1,027 
339 
226 
170 

750 
406 
498 
234 

3,650 


722 

693 
1,415 

737 

391 

6,927 


3,860 
626 

54 
109 

4,649 


1,154 
275 
293 
122 

840 
382 
590 
318 

3,974 


675 

655 
1,330 

1,269 
-212 
7,640 


4,198 

275 

87 
169 

4,729 


4,322 


407 

704 
1,111 

884 
-  18 
9,180 


;,77 

25 


181 
7,28' 


,080 

1,39 

205 

46 

336 

38 

146 

17 

581 

1,14 

459 

58 

580 

91 

935 

1,00 

6,07l 


l,2l! 
64 

i,8e 

1,04 
11,6^ 


*  Returns  before  Federal  and  State  income  taxes. 

^  Total  receipts  from  cane  sold,  including  government  payments. 

2  Value  of  unpaid  family  labor  at  the  going  wage  rate,  not  including  the  labor  of  the  far: 
operator. 

3  Includes  rent  at  actual  cost  and  inteerst  on  owned  investment  at  5  per  cent  of  the  depr 
ciated  assets. 

Source:  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Sugar  Cost  Studies. 
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•able   IV. 


Yield   of  Sugar  Cane  per   Acre,   Raw  Sugar  Produced   per  Ton,   and   Raw 
Sugar  Produced  per  Acre,  Louisiana,  1940  to  1951 


■ ■   ■ 

Yield  of  Sugar 

96  °  Raw  Sugar 

96°  Raw  Sugar 

Cane  per  Acre 

Produced  per  Ton 

Produced  per  Acre 

Tons 

Pounds 

Pounds 

940 

13.7 

164 

2,247 

941 

17.5 

164 

2,870 

942 

17.6 

168 

2,959 

943 

20.8 

161 

3,349 

944 

20.0 

150 

3,000 

945 

21.9 

144 

3,154 

946 

17.6 

148 

2,605 

947 

15.2 

151 

2,295 

948 

19.2 

151 

2,899 

949 

18.8 

160 

3,008 

0-year  average 

18.2 

156 

2,839 

950 

19.6 

172 

3,371 

951  estimated 

12.0 

125 

1,500 

I  Source:     1940  through  1949  from  The  World  Sugar  Situation,  B.  A.  E.,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
|)ecember  1950. 

I   1950  data  from  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Louisiana  office. 
1951  data  estimated  based  on  preliminary  reports  from  producers  and  millers. 


|rear.  In  any  year,  some  producers 
lire  more  efficient  or  have  more  fav- 
trable  conditions  than  others  and 
nake  higher  than  average  returns 
ivhile  others  less  favored  make  in- 
[omes  much  less  than  the  average, 
or  the  area  as  a  whole,   however, 


the  facts  indicate  clearly  that  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  industry  has 
not  been  in  a  favorable  profit  posi- 
tion in  the  last  few  years.  Any  fac- 
tor which  would  tend  to  increase 
costs  is  likely  to  aggravate  this  sit- 
uation further. 


iUGAR  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

RESEARCH  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Making  its  annual  review  of  cur- 
ent  research  on  sugarcane  and 
)eets,  the  Sugar  Advisory  Committee 
)f  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
ulture  submitted  nine  major  recom- 
mendations for  future  work  on  these 
Tops.  Utilization  of  blackstrap  mo- 
asses  for  cattle  feed  when  used  with 
mgarcane  as  a  carrier,  and  possibili- 
:ies  of  using  sugarcane  bagasse  (the 
fibrous  residue  from  crushing  sug- 
arcane stalks)  for  making  paper,  re- 
ceived considerable  study. 
!  Recommendations  of  this  Research 
jind  Marketing  Act  Committee  cov- 
!Bred  work  in  production,  utilization, 
land  marketing.  Lines  of  research 
i:oncerning  production  recommended 
by  the  Committee  are:  (1)  Expand 
ibreeding  and  agronomic  testing  of 
sugarcane  and  sugar  beets  to  pro- 
puce  new  varieties;  (2)  begin  stud- 
iies    on    the    factors    that    influence 

■January   15,    1952 


flowering  of  sugarcane  to  assist 
breeders  in  crossing  sugarcane  va- 
rieties; and  (3)  expand  weed  con- 
trol investigations  to  obtain  better 
control  in  sugarcane  and  sugar 
beets. 

A  recommendation  to  accelerate 
the  work  investigating  possibilities 
of  making  paper  pulp  from  sugar- 
cane bagasse  was  one  of  the  top 
priority  proposals  of  the  Committee 
with  respect  to  utilization.  Work 
to  improve  the  marketability  of 
blackstrap  molasses  was  another. 
The  Committee  also  recommended 
that  work  begin  to  examine  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  method  for  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  sucrose  in  sugar 
beets. 

In  the  field  of  marketing,  the 
Committee  urged  high  priority  for 
studies  on  the  commercial  value  of 


(Continued   on   Next   Page) 
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SUGAR  QUOTAS  FOR  AREAS  FOR  1952 


On  December  21,  1951  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announced 
the  sugar  quotas  for  1952  for  indi- 
vidual areas  and  countries.  These 
quotas  total  7,700,000  short  tons, 
raw  value,  the  quantity  determined 
on  December  20,  1951,  as  the  re- 
quirements for  1952.  Quotas  for  all 
domestic  areas  and  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  are  at  their  statu- 
tory levels. 

Conversion  of  the  statutory  quota 
of  952,000  short  tons  for  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  at  the  av- 
erage polarization  of  sugar  shipped 
during  the  past  four  years  results 
in  a  quota  of  974,000  short  tons, 
raw  value,  for  1952.  Previously, 
pre-war  average  polarization  was 
used  and  resulted  in  quotas  for  pre- 
vious years  of  982,000  short  tons, 
raw  value. 

The  quota  for  Cuba  is  2,424,571 
short  tons,  raw  value,  and  for  other 
foreign  countries  totals  33,429  short 
tons,  raw  value.  The  quotas  for  all 
areas  are  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing table. 


SUGAR  QUOTAS,   1952 

(Short  tons,  raw  value) 


Domestic  beet  sugar 1,800,000 

Mainland  cane  sugar 500,000 

Hawaii! 1,052,000 

Puerto  Ricoi • 910,000 

Virgin  Islands 6,000 

Philippines,  Republic  ofi 974,000 

Cubai 2,424,571 

Other  Foreign  Countries: 

Belgium 197 

Canada 378 

China  and  Hongkong 193 

Czechoslovakia 176 

Dominican  Republic 4,473 

Dutch  East  Indies 141 

Guatemala 224 

Haiti 618 

Honduras 2,302 

Mexico 4,046 

Netherlands 146 

Nicaragua 6,857 

Peru 7,456 

Salvador 5,507 

United  Kingdom 235 

Venezuela 194 

Other  countries 28 

Unallotted  reserve 250 


Subtotal 33,429 

Total 7,700,000 

1  The  following  quantities  may  be  enten 
as  direct-consumption  sugar:  Hawaii,  29,6! 
tons;  Puerto  Rico,  126,033;  Philippine 
59,920;  Cuba,  375,000. 


RESEARCH 

(Continued  From  Page  123) 

mechanically-harvested  cane  and 
that  properly  cleaned  and  topped, 
and  the  accuracy  of  sampling  meth- 
ods for  determining  the  relationship 
of  trash  to  sucrose  content.  The 
Committee  also  recommended  that 
studies  begin  on  the  marketing  of 
sugarcane  bagasse,  and  that  studies 
be  continued  on  the  marketing  of 
blackstrap  molasses. 

The  Committee,  meeting  at  Clew- 
iston,  Fla.,  visited  Department  lab- 
oratories and  field  plots  at  Canal 
Point  and  Belle  Glade,  and  observed 
research  work  and  facilities  of  the 
Florida  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Belle  Glade  and  of  the 
United  States  Sugar  Corporation  at 
Clewiston. 

Members  present  for  the  three- 
day    meeting,    December    3-5,    were 


Dudley  Smith  (chairman),  vie 
president.  Association  of  Sugar  Pr( 
ducers  of  Puerto  Rico,  Washingtoi 
D.  C;  Harry  Clark,  director,  Ni 
tional  Beet  Growers  Federatioi 
Greeley,  Colo.;  R.  H.  Cottrell,  vi( 
president,  The  Amalgamated  Sug£ 
Company,  Ogden,  Utah;  Josiah  Fe 
vis,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  Juli 
0.  Holmes,  University  of  Massachi 
setts,  Amherst,  Mass.;  Gordc 
Lyons,  executive  manager,  Califo: 
nia  Beet  Growers  Association,  Ltc 
Stockton,  Calif.;  Perc  A.  Reeve,  si 
pervisor,  Farmers  and  Manufactu 
ers  Beet  Sugar  Association,  Sag 
naw,  Mich. ;  and  Marcel  J.  Voorhie 
vice  president  and  general  manage 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  Ne 
Orleans,  La.;  Ernest  W.  Green 
vice  president,  Hawaiian  Sugf 
Planters  Association,  Washingto 
(Continued    on    Page    126) 
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WAGE  RATES 

(Continued  From  Page  118) 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 
(Sec.  403,  61  Stat.  932;  7  U.S.C. 
Sup.  1153.  Interprets  or  applies  sec. 
301,  61  Stat.  929;  7  U.S.C.  Sup. 
1131) 
Issued  this  21  day  of  December  1951 


RESEARCH 

(Continued  From  Page  124) 
D.  C,  chairman  last  year,  was  un- 
able to  be  present.  Erwin  L.  Le- 
Clerg,  research  coordinator  in  the 
Agricultural  Research  Administra- 
tion, is  executive  secretary  of  the 
Sugar  Advisory  Committee.  Dr.  E. 
C.  Lathrop  of  the  Northern  Regional 
Research  Laboratory,  Peoria,  111., 
met  with  the  Committee  as  an  ad- 
visor in  the  consideration  of  re- 
search on  making  paper  from  ba- 
gasse. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  From  Page  115) 
retary  of  Agriculture  Chas.  F.  Bran- 
nan  on  January  8th  by  fourteen  as- 
sociations representing  bakers,  bot- 
tlers, gum  manufacturers,  confec- 
tioners, canners,  preservers,  ice 
cream  manufacturers,  and  fruit  and 
syrup  flavor  manufacturers.  We 
print  it  to  show  you  what  your  Lea- 
gue and  the  other  domestic  sugar 
producers  have  to  contend  with  in 
this   fight  for  survival. 

To  refute  these  claims  it  is  only 
necessary  to  point  to  the  price  of 
sugar  as  compared  with  everything 
else  that  the  consumer  buys,  but  we 
cannot  let  our  guard  down.  Turn 
your  back,  and  these  fellows  will 
get   you. 

Duhe  Thanks  Symington 

J.  Paulin  Duhe,  Chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League,  wrote  to 
Mr.  W.  Stuart  Symington,  head  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration, on  December  20th  to  thank 
Mr.  Symington  for  his  help  in  the 
high  test  molasses  emergency.  We 
quote  the  first  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Duhe's   letter   below : 

"This  is  to  express  the  Louisiana 


sugar  industry's  appreciation  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora 
tion's  decision  to  stock-pile  alcoho 
made  from  high  test  molasses  pro 
cessed  from  freeze  damaged  Louisi 
ana  sugar  cane.  We  believe  your  de 
cision  was  a  wise  one.  You  servec 
not  only  our  interests  but  the  publi( 
interest  in  taking  steps  to  preven 
unnecessary  loss  of  production  fron 
the  1951  Louisiana  sugar  cane  crop 
The  military  preparedness  progran 
certainly  dictates  that  we  have  ade 
quate  reserves  of  alcohol  and  th^ 
sugar  cane  unfit  for  sugar  produc 
tion  should  be  used  to  add  to  the  al 
cohol  reserves  rather  than  be  a  tq 
tal  loss  to  the  Nation."  I 

Farm  Forum  Meets 

The  Southern  Farm  Forum  wij 
hold  a  two  day  meeting  in  New  Oi 
leans  on  January  17th  and  18th,  an 
Mr.  L.  A.  Borne,  the  President  o 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
is  scheduled  to  talk  about  the  suga 
situation  on  Thursday  the  17th. 

The  meetings,  which  are  sponsoi 
ed  by  the  New  Orleans  Associatio 
of  Commerce  and  are  open  to  tb 
public,  will  be  held  in  the  Roose 
velt  Hotel. 

A  Whale  Of  A  Load 

The  sugar  market  has  been  be 
having  like  an  old  mule  trying  t 
move  up  a  hill  on  a  slippery  roa( 
The  driver  says  it  is  time  to  ge 
going  but  7,700,000  tons  is  a  what 
of  a  load. 

For  a  little  while  the  old  mule  w^ 
doing  all  right.  His  first  big  hea^ 
actually  had  the  load  moving  but  tl: 
going  got  tough  in  a  hurry  and  1 
knows  now  that  if  the  driver  doesn 
put  on  the  brakes  it  won't  be  lor 
before  he  slips  back  past  his  starj 
ing  point.  ! 

The  struggling  old  mule  has  a  hoi 
rible  thought.  Maybe  the  driver  lik» 
going  backwards!  But  that  couldr 
be,  because  the  boss  has  told  tl 
world  that  this  trip  is  headed  f< 
higher  ground.  Still  7,700,000  toi 
is  a  whale  of  a  load  to  move  up  h 
on  a  slippery  road.  We  hope  tl 
old   mule   makes   it. 
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SMi'm  ALCOA  Cnp/iiB 

kf/k  sugarcane  horers  -^^  SpsreSfhe/r  enemies 


Selective  Alcoa  Cryolite  destroys  sugar- 
cane borers  but  spares  insects  that  prey 
on  borer  eggs. 

Alcoa  Cryolite  is  not  acutely  poison- 
ous to  humans  or  wildlife  .  .  .  does  not 
upset  soil  balance  ...  is  harmless  on 
delicate  cane  shoots. 

Depend  on  Alcoa  Cryolite  to  effec- 
tively control  both  first  and  second  gen- 


eration borers.  Egg  masses  on  the  leaves 
are  the  signal  to  start  dusting. 

Light  in  weight,  Alcoa  Cryolite  dusts 
easily  and  is  particularly  suited  to  appli- 
cation by  plane.  Don't  worry  about 
damage  to  equipment  .  .  .  abrasive 
effects  are  negligible. 

Use  Alcoa  Cryolite  and  help  assure 
yourself  a  large  crop. 


Alcoa    Cryolite    is    abundantly   available 
from  large  stocks  for  immediate  shipment. 

FREE — Alcoa  Cryolite  Dusting  and  Spraying  Chart.    Write  for    Yours   Today, 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

CHEMICALS  DIVISION 

642A  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


Alcoa  Cryolite  insecticide 
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UP  FR0H7  WiTH  TH£  LiAGQB 


BY  A.   W.  DYKERS 


Mr.   Borne's  Speech 

On  January  17th,  the  President  of 
our  League  Mr.  L.  A.  Borne,  made 

speech  in  New  Orleans  before  the 
Southern  Farm  Forum  that  must 
ave  been  good  because  Mr.  Borne 
as  received  communications  from 
vFew  York  and  Washington  for  cop- 
3s  of  his  talk. 

The  latest  development  is  a  blast 
n  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
aerce  by  David  M.  Reiser,  Chair- 
lan  of  the  United  States  Cuban 
'ouncil.    Mr.  Reiser  takes  exception 

0  about  everything  that  Mr.  Borne 
fad  to  say  in  defense  of  our  domes- 
ic  sugar  industry.  Read  Mr. 
!)0rne's  speech  beginning  on  page 
32  of  this  issue. 

Flowering   Canes 

The  General  Manager  of  your 
^eague,  Mr.  Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  has 
eceived  an  encouraging  communica- 
ion  from  Dr.  B.  A.  Belcher,  Agro- 
lomist  at  the  Canal  Point  Experi- 
rient  Station  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
aent  of  Agriculture.  On  January 
9th  Dr.  Belcher  wrote  ''You  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  we  have  had 
be  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  flow- 
ring  seasons  for  sugarcane  in  the 
jdstory  of  the  Station.  With  all  the 
mpply  of  flowering  plants,  the 
jireeders  have  made  a  large  number 
if  crosses — and  good  quantities  of 
jeeds  of  most  desired  commercial 
Irosses  are  either  in  the  bag  or  ap- 
jiroaching  maturity."  The  future  of 
!he  Louisiana  sugar  industry  de- 
iiends  on  the  ability  of  the  scientists 
!o  develop  sugarcane  varieties  that 
/ill   produce    more    sugar   per    acre 

nd  the  report  that  the  Canal  Point 
experiment  Station  has  had  a  good 
iTowing  season  is  good  news. 
i 

1  Sorta  Queer,  Ain't  It? 

I  A  quote  From  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1 948 :  "The  Secretary  in  making  any 


such  determination,  in  addition  to 
the  consumption,  inventory,  popula- 
tion, and  demand  factors  above  spe- 
cified and  the  level  and  trend  of 
consumer  purchasing  power,  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  relation- 
ship between  prices  at  wholesale  for 
refined  sugar  that  would  result  from 
such  determination  and  the  general 
cost  of  living  in  the  United  States 
as  compared  with  the  relationship 
between  prices  at  wholesale  for  re- 
fined sugar  and  the  general  cost  of 
living  in  the  United  States  obtained 
during  1947  prior  to  the  termination 
of  price  control  of  sugar  as  indica- 
ted by  the  Consumers'  Price  Index 
as  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor." 

A  quote  From  Sugar  Regulation 
811  issued  by  Secretary  Brannan  on 
December  20,  1951 :  ''During  the 
first  10  months  of  1951  the  whole- 
sale price  of  refined  sugar  averaged 
about  1.29  cents  per  pound  less  than 
the  price  necessary  to  maintain  the 
relationship  between  the  price  of 
sugar  and  the  Consumers'  Price  In- 
dex that  existed  during  the  last  10 
months   of  price   control   in    1947." 

A  quote  from  a  circular  letter  of 
M\errill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  & 
Beane  dated  December  27,  1951. 
'Towers  vested  in  the  SUGAR  ACT 
of  1948  to  limit  overall  supply  of 
sugar  for  the  U.  S.  Market  are  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  control  effectively 
the  general  level  of  price  for  U.  S. 
sugar  over  a  period  of  any  year 
within  any  range  the  Administra- 
tion is  determined  to  see  achieved; 
the  fact  that  at  any  time  in  the  past 
the  Act  has  not  been  administered 
so  as  to  result  in  prices  demanded 
by  producers  has  been  because  ad- 
ministrative approval  did  not  exist 
for  these  prices." 
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Speech  before  the  Southern  Farm  Forum,  New  Orleans,  La., 

January  17,  1952,  hy  L.  A.  Borne,  President,  American 

Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc. 


I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  sugar  situation  with  you. 

First  let's  take  a  look  at  the  cur- 
rent world  production  of  sugar.  Es- 
timates indicate  that  the  1951-52 
production  will  be  the  largest  on 
record.  The  1950-51  crop  was  also 
a  record  crop.  The  current  world 
sugar  production  of  more  than  36 
million  tons  is  more  than  7  million 
tons  above  the  prewar  average  in 
1935-39.  To  say  this  another  way — 
the  world  is  now  producing  about 
one-fourth  more  sugar  than  it  did 
befor  World  War  II. 

About  half  of  the  increase  has 
taken  place  in  Cuba.  Cuba  has 
stepped  up  her  production  from 
about  3  million  tons  to  almost  7 
million  tons.  Mexico  has  jumped 
from  350  thousand  to  800  thousand 
tons  and  Puerto  Rico  from  less  than 
one  million  to  nearly  1  1/2  million 
tons.  Production  in  Europe  has  in- 
creased from  a  little  over  7  million 
tons  to  a  little  over  9  million  tons. 
South  America  increased  its  sugar 
production  from  about  2  million 
tons  to  about  3  1/2  million  tons.  Af- 
rica stepped  up  its  production  from 
1-1/4  million  tons  to  1-3/4  million 
tons.  Asia  is  producing  about  a 
million  tons  less,  having  dropped 
from  about  5-1/2  million  tons  to 
4-1/2  million  tons.  That  just  about 
covers  the  most  important  changes 
in  sugar  production  throughout  the 
world. 

Now  let's  get  one  step  closer 
home  and  consider  the  areas  sup- 
plying the  United  States  with  sugar. 
We  get  a  little  over  half  our  sugar 
from  what  are  called  the  ''domestic 
sugar  areas"  which  include  the 
mainland  of  the  United  States,  Ha- 
waii, Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  We  depend  on  foreign 
countries  for  almost  half  our  sugar 
needs.     Cuba   is   our  principal   for- 


eign source  and  the  Philippines  is 
next  in  importance.  The  sugar  we 
get  from  other  foreign  countries  is 
of  minor  importance.  The  sugai 
produced  in  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States  comes  from  both  beets 
and  cane.  The  total  supplied  b> 
both  amounts  to  less  than  one-thirc 
of  the  total  sugar  we  consume  ir 
this  country.  So  you  see  we  obtair 
more  than  2/3  of  our  sugar  fron 
offshore  sources.  ; 

It  is  estimated  that  the  1951-5^ 
sugar  production  for  all  areas  sup 
plying  the  United  States  will  be  th 
largest  on  record,  primarily  becaus< 
of  the  tremendous  increase  in  pro 
duction  in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 
The  mainland  sugar  production  wil 
be  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  th 
prewar  period.  The  Virgin  Island 
have  doubled  their  production  bu 
the  total  is  still  insignificant.  Ha 
waii  has  made  a  moderate  increase 
The  Philippines  have  rebuilt  thei 
sugar  industry  which  was  destroyei 
by  World  War  II,  and  their  curren 
production  is  estimated  to  be  abou. 
what  it  was  before  the  War. 

The  present  huge  supplies  of  sug 
ar  are  probably  considered  by  mog 
consumers  as  a  blessing.  The  suga 
rationing  of  World  War  II  is  still 
vivid  memory  in  most  consumers 
minds.  However  I  want  to  poir 
out  that  there  is  an  element  of  dar 
ger  to  consumers  in  the  present  siti 
ation.  If  unreasonably  larg 
amounts  of  foreign  sugar  are  dumj 
ed  in  the  United  States  market,  ti 
price  will  be  driven  down  to  a  lev 
at  which  our  domestic  sugar  indui 
try  cannot  survive.  This  has  a 
ready  happened  to  an  extent  thi 
has  the  domestic  sugar  industi 
struggling  for  survival. 

Consumers  have  a  definite  inte: 
est  in  maintaining  a  domestic  sug^ 
(Continued  on  page   139) 
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MINUTES  OF  WESTERN  GROUP  MEETING 


The  meeting  of  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Producers'  Club  (Western 
[Division)  was  called  to  order  at 
12:30  P.M.  on  January  18th  in 
fDeare's  Restaurant,  New  Iberia,  La., 
iby  President  M.  V.  Yarbrough  with 
ithe  following  present: 

M.     V.     Yarbrough,     President, 

Youngs'     Industries;     Stephen     C. 

Munson,  Vice  President,  Delgado- 

Albania ;  Hugh  A.  Junca,  St.  Mary 

Cooperative;    J.    P.    Duhe,    Duhe- 

i     Bourgeois;    Lacaze    Billeaud,    Bil- 

j     leaud,  Jules  Schwing,  Vida ;  Rob- 

i     bert  J.  Gauthier,  Levert-St.  John; 

John    A.    Trotter,    Vida;    Alfred 

Granger,  Vida;  Harry  D.  Smedes, 

Oasis;  Jules  M.  Burguieres,   Cyp- 

,     remort;   L.    C.   LeBourgeois,    New 

Orleans,  La. ;  C.  B.  Gouaux,  L.  S. 

;     U.,    Lafayette,   La. ;   A.   J.    Keller, 

Baton  Rouge,  La. ;  W.  M.  Grayson, 

U.  S.  D.  A.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. ;  W. 

E.  Williams,   County  Agent,   New 

Iberia,  La.;  Rene  Himel,  Franklin, 

La. ;    Paul    Hydel,    Franklin,    La. ; 

Marcel  J.  Voorhies,  Baton  Rouge, 

La. 

j     By   unamimous   vote   the   minutes 

lof  the  last  meeting  were   approved 

.as  mailed  to  the  members. 

I     By  unanimous  vote  the  report  of 

ithe  Treasurer  was  accepted. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Duhe,  Chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Cane  League  reported 
on  a  recent  conference  he  and  J.  J. 
Munson,  L.  A.  Borne,  W.  C.  Kem- 
per and  G.  J.  Durbin  had  with  U. 
S.  Senator  Ellender  at  Houma,  La. 
The  Senator  referred  to  the  talks 
he  had  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture on  a  European  trip.  The 
Senator  requested  a  memo  setting 
out  the  sugar  situation  so  that  he 
could  use  it  as  a  basis  for  further 
discussions  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

'  Since  the  conference  with  Sena- 
tor Ellender  industrial  consumers 
have  issued  a  public  statement  ques- 
tioning the  compliance  of  the  esti- 
mated consumption  for  1952  with 
the  mandates  of  the  Sugar  Act.    The 


Senator  followed  this  with  a  state- 
ment that  if  the  Secretary  did  not 
answer  the  industrial  consumers,  he 
would.  To  date  nothing  has  been 
done. 

President  Yarbrough  stated  that 
in  all  our  endeavor  to  secure  some 
price  relief  through  administration 
of  the  Sugar  Act  we  have  never 
received  the  price  that  the  Act 
should  establish.  He  wondered  if 
instead  of  a  conditional  payment  of 
80  cents  a  cwt.  a  flexible  payment 
which  would  equal  the  difference 
between  the  average  price  and  the 
price  necessary  to  maintain  the  re- 
lation between  the  price  of  sugar 
and  the  cost  of  living  index  could  be 
set  as  the  conditional  payment. 

By  unanimous  vote  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  1952  or  un- 
til their  successors  are  elected :  Pres- 
ident Stephen  C.  Munson,  Vice-Pres- 
ident Hugh  A.  Junca,  Sec.-Treas. 
Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  Asst.  Sec.-Treas. 
Marcel  J.  Voorhies. 

Outgoing  President  Yarbrough 
presented  a  beautiful  wrist  watch, 
in  the  name  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Producers'  Club  (Western  Division) 
to  Marcel  J.  Voorhies  as  a  token  of 
appreciation  for  his  past  twelve 
years  of  service  to  the  club. 

President  Munson  assumed  the 
chair  and  stated  that  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Producers'  Club  (Western 
Division)  had  come  a  long  way. 
Originally  the  group  met  or  called 
in  the  office  of  Dr.  R.  0.  Young 
and  sometime  most  members  were 
tempted  to  walk  out  of  the  meetings. 
From  there  has  been  developed  a 
well  and  smoothly  functioning  Club 
currently  discussing  important  prob- 
lems facing  the  industry  and  either 
taking  or  initiating  concerted  and 
usually  effective  action. 

It  was  moved  and  unanimously 
approved  that  the  outgoing  Presi- 
dent be  presented  with  an  appropri- 
ately engraved  gavel  and  that  a  new 
gavel  be  provided  for  the  new  Presi- 
dent. 

(Continued  on  page   139) 
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TVA  FERTILIZER 

The   following    lettej-   to    Gilbert   J.    Durbin,    General    Manager    of    the 

A.S.C.L.  relative  to  TVA  Fertilizer  is  self  explanatory. 
Mr.  Durbin  wrote  to  TVA  on  January  8th  and  received  this  reply  two 

days  ago. 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Knoxville,    Tennessee 

January  17,  1952. 
Mr.  G.  J.  Durbin, 
Vice  Pres.  and  General  Manager, 
American    Sugar    Cane    League, 
414   Whitney   Building, 
New  Orleans  12,  Louisiana. 
Dear   Mr.   Durbin : 

This  is  in  response  to  your  letter 
of  January  8  regarding  TVA  am- 
monium nitrate  for  sugar  cane  in 
Louisiana.  In  my  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 17  to  Director  H.  C.  Sanders, 
copy  of  which  was  mailed  to  Mr.  W. 
F.  Williamson,  Louisiana  Agricul- 
tural Cooperative,  I  stated  that  we 
expected  to  make  an  allocation  of 
TVA  ammonium  nitrate  for  use  on 
sugarcane  in  Louisiana  in  accord 
with  the  program  which  Director 
Sanders  had  outlined. 

We  recently  advised  Associated 
Cooperatives  that  we  expected  to 
have  available  for  shipment  to  the 
two  organizations  in  Louisiana  dur- 
ing the  period  January  through 
June  30,  1952,  a  total  of  2,400  tons 
of  TVA  ammonium  nitrate.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  each  of  these 
organizations  has  been  advised  by 
Associated  Cooperatives  as  to  the 
quantity  it  may  expect  to  receive. 


We  have  also  discussed  the  ques 
tion  with  Mr.  Williamson  by  tele 
phone  and  informed  him  that  TVi 
ammonium  nitrate  would  be  avail 
able  for  sugar  cane  in  accord  wit" 
the  program  agreed  upon.  While  w 
have  not  specified  the  proportion  o 
the  allocation  which  will  be  mad 
available  for  sugar  cane,  it  is  ou 
opinion  that  not  more  than  half  o 
the  total  quantity  should  be  sold  fo 
use  on  that  crop.  This  opinion  i 
based  on  a  consideration  of  the  othe 
uses  of  TVA  ammonium  nitrat 
which  have  been  agreed  on  in  th 
state. 

We  regret  the  delay  which  ha 
occurred  in  reaching  final  decision 
on  allocations  among  about  80  dis 
tributors  in  more  than  30  states 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  situa 
tion  has  now  been  clarified. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authorit 
(Signed)    S.  L.  Clement 
S.   L.   Clement,   Chief,   Fei 
tilizer  Distribution  Branclr 
Division      of      Agriculture 
Relations. 
CC :    L.    S.    Salter,    Associated    Cc' 
operatives,  Inc.,  W.  F.  Williamsor 
Louisiana     Agricultural     Cooperaj 
five.  ! 


MATERIALS  FOR  FOOD  AND  FIBER  PROCESSORS 


The  following  letter  tells  its  own 
stom 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 
Production   and   Marketing 
Administration 
Sugar  Branch,  Washington,  D.  C. 
January  24,  1952. 
Mr.  Josiah  Ferris, 
American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
510  Union  Trust  Building, 
Washington,   D.   C. 
Dear   Mr.   Ferris : 

By  means  of  Delegation  of  Auth- 
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ority  No.  14,  dated  July  7,  1951 
and  amendments  thereto,  the  Na 
tional  Production  Authority  dele 
gated  to  the  United  States  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture  the  authorit, 
to  authorize  construction  schedule 
and  to  make  allotments  of  controlle 
materials  for  construction  with  re 
spect  to  food  and  fibre  processors 
In  order  to  enable  us  to  review 
the  applications  and  to  insure  tha 
allotments  of  controlled  material 
are  made  in  sufficient  time  for  ap 
(Continued  on  page   138) 
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iBr,  Joljn  irtJin  Haurit^eiv 


Dr.    John    Irvin    Lauritzen,    plant 
physiologist    of    the    United    States 
Department  of  Agriculture,   retired, 
whose   death   occurred   at   Riverside, 
California,  November  27  devoted  the 
major   part   of  his   professional    ca- 
reer to  studies  on  prevention  of  sug- 
ar  losses   in   harvested    sugar   cane. 
His  basic  contributions  on  the  caus- 
es   of    sucrose     deterioration,     v^ith 
?  special  reference  to  sub-tropical  con- 
ditions, pointed  the  way  to  practical 
measures   for   avoiding   the    loss    of 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  sugar  annually  in  southern  Loui- 
siana.     The   loss   begins   soon   after 
the  cane   is   cut  and,   depending  on 
moisture  loss,  temperature  and  other 
[conditions,     may     proceed     rapidly. 
I  Control  of  the  sugar  loss  is  difficult 
*  because  of  the  time,  labor,  and  un- 
i  avoidable  hazards  involved  in  mov- 
iing   large   quantities    of   fresh    cane 
[from  widespread  fields  into  piles  in 
I  the  fill  yards  at  a  uniform  rate.    Dr. 
j  Lauritzen's     studies     disclosed     pre- 
viously   unknown    relations    between 
moisture    and    temperature    and    the 
loss  of  sugar  by  inversion  and  other 


causes.  Maintaining  the  normal 
turgidity  of  the  cane  throughout  the 
storage  period  by  sprinkling  the 
piles  with  water  was  found  effective 
in  retarding  sugar  deterioration. 
Dr.  Lauritzen's  research  showed 
that  the  more  mature  the  cane, 
the  less  rapid  is  the  deterioration. 
He  showed  striking  differences  in 
the  rates  of  deterioration  of  dif- 
ferent varieties,  a  discovery  prompt- 
ly utilized  by  cane  breeders  in  their 
attempts  to  develop  better  "wind- 
rowing"  varieties. 

No  less  outstanding  than  his  pro- 
fessional achievements  were  Dr. 
Lauritzen's  sterling  qualities  as  a 
man,  and  a  host  of  friends  in  the 
sugar  industry  mourn  his  passing. 
Born  at  Monroni,  Utah,  July  28, 
1884,  he  was  graduated  from  Utah 
State  College  in  1914  and  received 
his  doctorate  from  Cornell  Universi- 
ty in  1919.  He  is  survived  by  a 
son,  J.  I.  Lauritzen,  at  present  a 
post  graduate  student  at  the  Calif- 
ornia Institute  of  Technology. 

(E.  W.  B.) 


HAWAIIANS  STUDY  BY-PRODUCTS 


A  new  research  project  to  develop 
additional  uses  and  markets  for  by- 
products of  the  Hawaiian  cane  sug- 
ar industry  was  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 7th  by  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association.  Offices  are 
being  established  in  San  Francisco, 
Honolulu   and   Peoria,   Illinois. 

Research  facilities  and  laborato- 
ries in  Hawaii  and  on  the  mainland 
will  be  utilized  to  study  new  uses 
for  sugar  cane  residue  and  cane  mo- 
lasses, the  two  major  by-products 
of  raw  cane  sugar  manufacture. 

Hawaii  is  presently  shipping  sug- 
ar to  the  mainland  at  the  rate  of  a 
million  tons  or  more  annually.  From 
the  sugar  crop  also  comes  a  million 
tons  of  bagasse,  and  260,000  tons  of 
molasses.  Almost  all  of  the  bagasse 
is  now  being  used  as  boiler  fuel  in 


the  Hawaiian  Territory's  raw  sugar 
factories.  The  molasses  is  shipped 
to  the  mainland  in  tankers  for  use 
as  cattle  feed  and  in  producing  in- 
dustrial alcohol. 

The  project's  research  work  is 
being  concentrated  in  four  fields, 
covering: 

(1)  Separation  of  pith  and  fi- 
bres in  the  sugar  cane  residue. 

(2)  Utilization  of  the  cane  pith 
in   cattle   foods. 

(3)  Utilization    of    cane    fibres 
in  pulp  and  paper  products. 

(4)  Increased      conversion      of 
molasses    and    cane    residue    into 
chemical  products   and   plastics. 
George    W.     Aljian,     Director    of 

Purchasing  and  Packaging  for  Cali- 
fornia and  Hawaiian    Sugar  Refining 
(Continued   on   page    138) 
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HEARING  ON  1952-53  PUERTO  RICAN  SUGARCANE  CROP 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  on  January  9th  that 
an  informal  public  hearing  will  be 
held  on  February  7,  1952,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  information 
and  recommendations  with  respect 
to  establishing  farm  proportionate 
shares  for  the  1952-53  sugarcane 
crop  in  Puerto  Rico  pursuant  to  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948.  The  hearing 
will  be  held  at  10  a.  m.  in  the  con- 
ference room  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  office, 
Segarra  Building,  Santurce,  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  carryover  stocks  of  sugar 
from  the  1950-51  crop  in  Puerto 
Rico  at  the  end  of  1951  amounted 
to  about  120,000  tons.  The  1951-52 
crop  is  expected  to  establish  a  new 
high  production  record  resulting  in 
a  substantially  larger  inventory  at 
the  end  of  1952.  The  Department 
announced  on  November  15,  1951, 
that  consideration  was  being  given 
to  restricting  the  marketings  of 
sugarcane  from  the  1952-53  crop 
and  contemplated  holding  a  hearing 
early  this  year  to  discuss  methods  of 
imposing  restrictions. 

Although  the  Sugar  Act  does  not 
require  the  holding  of  hearings  pri- 
or to  the  issuance  of  a  determina- 
tion of  proportionate  shares,  the  De- 
partment desires  to  obtain  the  views 
of  interested  persons  on  this  matter. 
Section  302  of  the  Act  relates  to 
proportionate  shares  and  specifies 
that  in  determining  such  shares  for 
farms  the  Secretary  may  take  into 
consideration  "past  production"  and 
''ability   to    produce." 

To  provide  a  basis  for  discussion 
at  the  hearing  the  Department  sug- 
gests the  following  method  of  estab- 
lishing   proportionate    shares : 

(1)  A  farm  base  would  be  estab- 
lished for  each  farm  on  which  sug- 
arcane was  harvested  during  any 
year  of  the  ''base  period"  compris- 
ing the  crop  years  1947-48  through 
1951-52.  This  base  would  be  estab- 
lished by  adding  the  results  obtained 
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by  (a)  assigning  a  weight  of  40  per- 
cent to  the  highest  production  on 
the  farm  from  any  one  of  the  last 
3  crops  in  the  base  period  as  the 
measure  of  "ability  to  produce"  and 
(b)  assigning  a  weight  of  60  per- 
cent to  the  result  obtained  by  divid- 
ing by  4  the  total  production  for  the 
farm  for  the  other  4  years  of  the 
base  period  as  a  measure  of  "pasi 
production."  ! 

(2)  For  each  farm  for  which  b\ 
base  is  established  a  proportionate] 
share  would  be  determined  by  applyj 
ing  a  uniform  adjustment  factor  tc 
the  farm  base,  except  no  farm  woulc 
be  restricted  to  marketing  less  thar 
10  tons  of  sugar.  This  adjustmeni 
factor  will  be  determined  later  wher 
information  is  available  as  to  the 
total  amount  of  the  farm  bases  anc 
other  pertinent  factors. 

(3)  The  proportionate  share  foi 
any  new  farm  (from  which  no  sug- 
arcane was  marketed  during  the 
base  period)  would  be  the  lesser  oi 
(a)  the  actual  production  and  (b) 
10  tons  of  sugar,  except  that  for  anj 
such  farm  on  which  cane  of  th( 
1952-53  crop  was  planted  prior  t( 
the  date  of  this  notice,  the  propor 
tionate  share  would  be  not  less  thai 
30  percent  of  the  amount  of  sugai 
recoverable  therefrom,  as  appraiser 
by  the  Area  Office  of  the  Product 
tion  and  Marketing  Administration! 

(4)  The  provisions  relating  t( 
(a)  reallotment  of  deficits,  (b)  tol 
erances  in  marketings,  (c)  appeals 
and  (d)  protection  of  share  tenant; 
and  sharecroppers,  would  be  similal 
to  those  contained  in  the  Secretary';! 
initial  determination  for  the  1950-51 
crop. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  items 
interested  persons  are  also  invite( 
to  present  their  views  concerninj 
the  quantity  of  sugar  which  shoul( 
be  considered  by  the  Secretary  a 
the  measure  of  normal  carryove: 
inventory  for  the  purpose  of  estab 
lishing  proportionate  shares  for  th 
(Continued  on  page   138) 
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BEL  CHEMICAL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

DEALER  FOR  A.  B.  FARQUHAR  COMPANY 

now  has  the  new,  sturdy 


SPRAYERS 

Built  for  the  CANE  FARMER 

•CAPACITY-  725  and  300  Gallons 

•PUMP -10  Gal.  per  Minute  Turbine 

•ENGINE Model  14,  Briggs  &  Stratton 

•BOOM  -  -  -  Standard  or  Adjustable 

The  boom  mounts  directly  on  the  frame  and  is  adjustable  to  row  width  by  levers. 

•  AGITATION  -  Mechanical 

Mechanically  agitated  for  using  TCA  and  other  chemicals  that  require  it. 

EASILY  MOUNTED  ON  YOUR  OWN  CANE  CART  FRAME 
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We  Also  Handle 

IRON  AGE 


/^m^kl      A^C//     TRACTOR-MOUNTED  SPRAYERS    I 


AND  CATTLE  SPRAYERS  / 


WRITE   OR  PHONE  FOR  FREE  DEMONSTRATION 
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BEL  CHEMICAL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  I 

1138  BARROW  ST.  TELEPHONE 

HOUMA,  LOUISIANA  HOUMA  8783 

WE  ARE   DISTRIBUTORS   OF   DU  PONT   CHEMICALS 
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HEARING 

(Continued  from  page   133) 
1952-53  crop. 

Briefs  may  be  presented  at  the 
hearing  (original  and  3  copies)  or 
mailed  to  the  Director  of  the  Sugar 
Branch,  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D. 
C,  no  later  than  February  21,  1952. 


HAWAIIANS 

(Continued  from  page  135) 
Corporation  in  Crockett,  California, 
near  San  Francisco,  will  be  coordi- 
nator of  the  project.  Assisting  him 
on  the  pulp  and  paper  activities  is 
T.  J.  Nelson,  packaging  technologist 
for  the  refinery,  which  is  the 
world's  largest. 

Bascom  K.  Doyle,  formerly  with 
the  Sugar  Branch,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  just 
joined  the  staff  and  will  soon  make 
his  headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 
As  animal  husbandryman  he  will 
head  activities  in  the  use  of  pith  for 
livestock  feed.  The  scope  of  this 
phase  is  to  commercially  develop  a 
pith  utilizing  both  bagasse  and  mo- 
lasses and  thereby  make  the  Hawa- 
iian Islands  self-sufficient  in  live- 
stock and  feedstuffs.  Mr.  Doyle,  a 
graduate  of  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity, was  associated  with  both  the 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  Experi- 
ment Stations  before  going  to  the 
Research  and  Analysis  Division  of 
the   Sugar  Branch   in  Washington. 

The  work  at  Peoria  is  being  devel- 
oped at  the  Northern  Regional  Re- 
search Laboratory  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Dr.  E.  C.  Lathrop,  well 
known  in  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry for  utilization  of  agricultural 
residues.  Assisting  him  in  Peoria  is 
Henry  L  Mahon,  sugar  technologist 
from  the  Experiment  Station  of  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Associa- 
tion, Honolulu,  who  will  be  joined 
by  Samuel  B.  Knapp,  pulp  and 
paper  Technologist,  recently  with 
Gaylord   Container   Company,   Boga- 
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lusa,  La. 

Technical  phases  of  the  activitie 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  unde 
the  general  direction  of  Williar 
Kenda,  sugar  technologist.  This  ac 
tivity  includes  the  semi-commercij 
pilot  plant  operating  at  one  of  th 
raw  sugar  factories  on  the  Island  c 
Oahu  and  producing  experiments 
feeds  and  fibre.  Feeding  tests  hav 
been  under  way  for  about  si 
months  at  the  University  of  Hawa: 
Experiment   Station. 


MATERIALS 

(Continued  from  page  134) 
plicants  receiving  allotments  i 
place  their  orders,  all  applicatior 
for  controlled  construction  materia] 
should  be  filed  at  least  ninety  daj 
before  the  first  day  of  the  calends 
quarter  in  which  construction  is  1 
begin.  This  applies  only  to  appl 
cations  which  are  for  constructio 
projects  which  cannot  be  sel 
authorized  and  self-certified  unde 
regulations  of  the  National  Produ^ 
tion  Authority. 

Procedure  for  handling  applici 
tions  for  authorized  constructic 
schedules  and  allotments  of  coi 
trolled  materials  for  construction  (! 
agricultural  and  related  projects  | 
covered  by  Defense  Food  Order  Nj 
5,  USDA.  Such  applications  shou] 
be  filed  with  the  State  or  Insuh 
Production  and  Marketing  Adminij 
tration  Office  in  the  area  where  tl^ 
construction  is  to  be  performed.     : 

For  your  information,  the  thr( 
basic  categories  of  essentiality  ui 
der  which  applications  for  new  coi 
struction  are  reviewed,  may  1 
briefly  stated  to  be  as  follows :      | 

1.  Projects  which  cannot  be  dj 
f erred  and  which  are  basicalj 
important  to  the  nation's  foci 
program,  where  existing  facij 
ities  of  the  type  applied  f( 
are  clearly  inadequate  to  me 
recognized  food  program  r 
quirements. 

2.  Projects  which  cannot  be  d 
ferred  and  which  involve  pu 
lie  health,  safety  and  welfar 

THE  SUGAR  BULLET! 


3. 


where  immediate  remodeling 
or  replacement  of  facilities  has 
been  ordered  by  appropriate 
local,  State,  or  national  offi- 
cials in  order  to  safeguard 
public  interests. 
Projects  involving  severe  per- 
sonal hardship.  Projects  in 
this  category  will  be  given 
materials  only  after  the  needs 
of  categories  one  and  two  are 
met. 

Your  cooperation  in  insuring  the 
Barly  submission  of  applications  in 
Drder  that  we  may  be  of  the  utmost 
service  to  you,  will  be  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 
''Lawrence  Myers" 
I  Director 


jMINUTES 

(Continued  from  page   136) 
I    The  following  resolution  was   un- 
ianimously  approved  by  the  group. 
!    WHEREAS— The   Louisiana   Sug- 
r  Producers'   Club    (Western   Divi- 
ion)  during  the  past  two  years  has 
n joyed  the  leadership  of  a  man  of 
outstanding    ability    who    has    given 
his   time   unselfishly   in   serving   us, 
and 

WHEREAS— This  man  has  guid- 
sd  the  destinies  of  our  organization 
during  his  tenure  of  office  with 
such  intelligent  skill  that  the  meet- 
lings  of  our  Club  have  become  out- 
standing events  in  the  affairs  of  this 
Community,  and 

I  WHEREAS— This  man  has  also 
jtaken  a  leading  part  in  the  promo- 
jtion  of  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
jLouisiana  sugar  industry  by  focus- 
jing  the  attention  of  our  industry  on 
the  many  problems  that  have  been 
discussed  at  the  meetings  of  our 
Club,  and 

WHEREAS— We  feel  that  Mr.  M. 
V.  Yarbrough  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us  in  his  capacity  as 
the  President  of  our  organization- 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLV- 
ED— That  the  entire  membership  of 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Producers'  Club 
(Western  Division)  is  happy  to 
point  with  pride  to  the  work  that 
has    been    accomplished    during    the 
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past  two  years,  and  that  we  go  on 
record  at  this  meeting  as  expressing 
gratitude  and  appreciation  to  our 
friend  for  serving  so  faithfully  and 
so  well  as  our  President  from  March 
3,  1950  to  January  18,  1952,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED— 
That  we  take  this  means  of  convey- 
ing to  Mr.  Yarbrough  our  hope  that 
he  will  be  with  us  for  many  years 
to  come,  so  that,  as  individuals,  and 
as  an  organization  we  may  continue 
to  profit  through  his  sound  judg- 
ment and  friendship. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Grayson  reported  on 
the  outturn  of  the  crop  which  was 
just  short  of  three  hundred  thous- 
and tons  of  sugar  raw  value.  He 
also  reported  that  the  industry  pro- 
duced approximately  2,000,000  gal- 
lons of  molasses  from  salvaged  cane 
instead  of  the  five  million  gallons 
which  was  orginally  anticipated. 

It  was  moved  and  unanimously 
approved  that  the  meeting  of  Feb- 
ruary 1st  be  omitted  and  that  the 
next  meeting  be  held  on  March  7th. 

The   meeting   adjourned. 


SITUATION 

(Continued  from  page  132) 
industry.  At  present  we  look  to 
foreign  countries  for  nearly  half 
the  sugar  we  use  in  this  country. 
In  the  event  of  war  we  might  not 
be  able  to  get  this  sugar  at  any 
price.  We  thought  the  sugar  prices 
immediately  following  World  War 
I  were  high,  when  sugar  sold  at  re- 
tail for  about  30  cents  a  pound.  The 
price  would  have  been  higher  if  we 
had  not  been  producing  some  of  our 
own  sugar  in  our  domestic  areas. 
We  thought  the  sugar  rationing  of 
World  War  II  was  severe.  The  ra- 
tion would  have  been  much  smaller 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  domestic 
sugar  industry. 

As  I  said  before,  we  producers  on 
the  mainland  of  the  United  States 
supply  less  than  one  third  of  the 
sugar  we  consume  in  the  United 
States.  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  supply  the  re- 
mainder   of    the    domestically    pro- 
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duced  sugar.  Consumers'  best  in- 
terests are  served  by  maintaining 
a  dependable  production  of  sugar 
right  here  in  this  country.  At  one 
time  during  World  War  II  the  ene- 
my submarines  were  so  active  in 
the  Caribbean  area  v^e  could  not 
import  from  even  that  close-by  area 
all  the  sugar  supplies  we  controlled. 
War  time  demand  for  ships  also 
made  it  difficult  to  import  sugar 
in  the  past  wars  and  that  will  un- 
questionably be  the  case  in  any  fu- 
ture wars. 

iSugar  is  an  important  item  to 
the  American  consumer.  High  con- 
sumption of  sugar  is  a  part  of  our 
American  way  of  life.  The  average 
United  States  consumer  uses  ap- 
proximately 100  pounds  a  year, 
more  than  three  times  the  world  av- 
erage per  capita  consumption. 
About  one-fifth  of  the  total  world 
sugar  production  is  used  right  here 
in  the  United  States.  As  you  know, 
our  population  is  increasing  at  a 
tremendous  rate,  more  than  2-1/2 
million  a  year.  This  makes  it  more 
important  than  ever  that  we  keep 
up  our  own  production  of  sugar  and 
not  become  more  dependent  on  for- 
eign sources. 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  cheapest  foods 
by  any  measure  you  desire  to  use. 
It  is  cheap  in  comparison  to  the 
prices  of  other  consumer  items,  and 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

Walter  M.  Bartlett 

Specializing  in  all  sugar  house 
Chemicals 

1460  So.  Peters  St. 

New  Orleans  13,  7^a. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 
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it  is  cheaper  here  in  the  Unitei 
States  than  in  many  other  countrie 
in  the  world. 

Sugar  is  our  cheapest  energy  food 
There  is  no  other  food  that  will  giv 
you  as  many  calories  for  your  mon 
ey  as  sugar  will  give  you.  I  woul 
also  like  to  call  your  attention  t 
the  fact  that  raw  sugar  is  now  sell 
ing  for  considerably  less  than  it  sol 
for  when  its  0  P  A  ceiling  price  wa 
terminated  in  October  1947.  A 
other  major  farm  commodities  ar 
now  selling  for  more  than  their  ( 
P  A  ceiling  prices. 

A  moderate  increase  in  price  i 
necessary  to  maintain  the  domesti 
sugar  industry  in  a  healthy  econorr 
ic  condition.  Such  an  increase  cei 
tainly  would  not  be  burdensome  t 
consumers.  For  example,  if  suga 
advanced  1-1/2  cents  a  pound,  th 
increased  cost  to  the  average  cor 
sumer  would  be  about  $1.50  a  yeai 
It  would  be  a  small  price  to  pay  fo 
the  preservation  of  the  domesti 
sugar  industry  which  has  served  th 
nation  for  well  over  a  century. 

In  addition  to  serving  the  natio 
in  the  ways  I  have  already  enumc 
rated,  the  domestic  sugar  industr 
contributes  to  the  economic  welfar 
of  our  nation  by  employing  a  larg 
number  of  our  citizens,  by  payin 
local,  state,  and  national  taxes,  an 
by  spending  practically  all  of  i1 
monetary  returns  in  buying  good 
and  services  from  other  Unite 
States  citizens.  No  foreign  supplie 
of  sugar  to  the  United  States  ca 
make  these  claims ! 

Now   let  me   tell   you   briefly  tl: 
condition  of  this  domestic  sugar  ii 
dustry  which  national  policy  for 
long  time  has  said  we  shall  preser\ 
in  the  National  interest.     The  legii 
lation  currently  in  effect  to  preser\ 
the  domestic  industry  is  the  SugB 
Act  of  1948.     The  Act  states  the  p< 
licy  and  provides  the  means  of  ca: 
rying  it  out.    A  fair  price,  of  coursi 
is  the  most  important  thing  in  prtj) 
serving   any    industry.      The    Secri 
tary  of  Agriculture  has  full  author 
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Use  Lightweight  ALCOA  Cryolite 
for  Economical  Plane  Dusting  .  .  . 

Better  Sugarcane  Borer  Control 


Alcoa  Cryolite's  light  weight  means  larger  loads  and  less  flight  time 
for  dusting  sugarcane  fields  by  plane — a  real  saving  to  you. 

Watch  for  egg  masses  on  the  leaves — and  start  dusting  with 
Alcoa  Cryolite  as  soon  as  the  borers  begin  to  hatch.  You  can  depend 
on  a  good  kill  of  both  first  and  second  generation  borers — yet  Alcoa 
Cryolite  helps  save  beneficial  insects  that  destroy  borer  eggs.  It's 
selective!  It's  available! 

Moreover,  Alcoa  Cryolite  is  safe — not  acutely  poisonous  to 
humans  nor  harmful  to  delicate  foliage. 

r  rvbjtj — Alcoa  Cryolite  Dusting  and  Spraying  Chart. 
Write  for  yours  today. 


ALUMINUM   COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

CHEMICALS  DIVISION 


642B  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


Alcoa  Cryolite  Insecticide 
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ty  to  control  the  price  of  sugar  by 
a  quota  system  which  determines 
the  supply  available  to  the  market. 
The  Act  indicates  that  the  price  of 
sugar  should  vary  with  the  general 
cost  of  living.  The  relationship 
that  existed  in  1947  between  the 
price  of  sugar  and  the  cost  of  living 
is  stated  by  the  Act  to  be  fair  to 
both  producers  and  consumers.  The 
relationship  between  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  the  price  of  sugar  has  not 
been  maintained  anywhere  near  the 
one  given  as  a  guide  by  the  Sugar 
Act.  The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up 
more  than  eighteen  per  cent  since 
1947.  The  price  of  sugar  should 
have  gone  up  in  proportion.  But 
rather  than  going  up,  the  price  of 
sugar  has  gone  down.  In  1947  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  was  6.32  cents 
a  pound.  Yesterday  the  price  was 
5.78  cents  a  pound.  You  can  imag- 
ine the  position  we  are  in.  Our 
costs  have  risen  while  the  price  of 
our  product  has  fallen.  We  are 
caught  in  a  squeeze  which  threatens 
our  very  livelihood. 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  re 
cently  stated  that  ''significant  and 
sustained  increases"  in  the  price  oi 
sugar  are  necessary  to  fairly  and 
equitably  maintain  and  protect  the 
domestic  sugar  industry.  We  be- 
lieve he  has  the  legal  authority  and 
responsibility  to  bring  about  these  i 
increases.  As  producers  we  anx- 
iously await  these  increases  which 
are   long  overdue. 

In  closing  I  want  to  tell  you  thai 
1951  was  a  bad  year  for  the  Loui- 
siana sugar  industry.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  sugar  was  only  aboul 
300,000  tons,  raw  value.  This  com- 
pares with  a  production  of  456,000 
tons  the  previous  year.  The  price 
we  receive  for  our  sugar  cane  will 
be  determined  by  the  average  price 
of  raw  sugar  during  the  period  Oc- 
tober 19,  1951  through  January  31, 
1952.  It  is  too  late  now  for  any 
rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  to  have} 
much  effect  on  our  season's  average 
price  for  the  1951  crop.  But  like  all 
farmers  we  look  forward  to  the  fu- 
ture and  hope  for  a  better  day. 


Speed  the  Harvest 


WITH  A 

CIRCLE  SWING 
DERRICK 

.  .  .  EASILY  MOVED  TO  WORK  AREA. 
POWER  OR  HAND  OPERATED,  250  LB. 
CAPACITY.  FULL  CIRCLE  SWING,  ALL 
STEEL.  .  .  .  DRUM  CAPACITY  FOR  275 
FEET  OF  5/16-INCH   CABLE. 
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Experiment  Station  and  U SDA 
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STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO., 

Limited 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

New  Holland  Hay  Balers 

Coby  Hi-Speed  Trailers 

Minneapolis  Moline  Implements 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers 
and  Drains 

NEW    ORLEANS    CEMENT 
PRODUCTS    CO.,    INC. 

Phones 

I  AUdubon  8328 


Plants: 


(AMherst  2900 


2900  Perdido  St. 
New  Orleans  19,  La. 
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AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 
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New  York,  N.  Y. 
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LOUISIANA,  INC. 
Hibernia  Bank  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 
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HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
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New  Orleans   12,   La. 
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New   Orleans,    La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 

Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO    STANDARD   OIL   COMPANY 
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STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWAR 
CO.,   INC. 
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New  Orleans,  La. 
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QP  FRONT  WITH  TH£  iBA$Oe 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


It  Isn't  The  Act- 

The  1951-52  Louisiana  Pricing 
eriod  completed  its  dismal  fifteen 
eek  course  on  Thursday,  January 
1st,  and  on  that  day  the  Louisiana 
ugar  Exchange  announced  that  the 
Bason's  average  price  of  raw  sugar, 
elivered  New  Orleans,  was  5.8223 
3nt&  per  pound  and  that  the  sea- 
m's average  price  of  blackstrap 
lolasses  was  28.68  cents  a  gallon, 
1  bulk  f.o.b.  plantation. 

The  1951-52  average  price  of  sug- 
r  is  approximately  37  cents  a  hun- 
red  pounds  less  than  the  average 
rice  for  the  1950-51  season,  and 
tie  average  price  of  blackstrap  is 
bout  half  a  cent  a  gallon  less  than 
^le  29.2297  quotation  of  the  1950- 
1  season. 

The  low  price  of  sugar  throughout 
lie  entire  season  was,  of  course,  a 
isheartening  thing,  but  this  dis- 
ppointment  was  made  deeper  by  the 
ailure  of  the  market  to  respond 
avorably   to   two   quota   reductions. 

On  October  16th  the  Secretary  of 
agriculture  reduced  the  consumption 
stimate  for  1951  to  7,900,000  tons 
ecause,  he  said,  this  action  was 
necessary  to  provide  fair  prices  to 
roducers  for  their  current  crops, 
nd  to  insure  adequate  future  pro- 
uction  in  the  domestic  areas  and 
;uba". 

We  believe  that  this  was  an  hon- 
st  effort  on  the  part  of  our  friends 
Q  the  Sugar  Branch  to  obtain  a 
etter  price  for  the  Louisiana  sugar 
rop.  We  feel  this  way  because  the 
lugar  Branch  took  advantage  of  the 
|ate  start  of  the  Louisiana  campaign 
[0  postpone  the  beginning  of  our 
jTicing  period  until  after  the  new 
j.uota  announcement. 
i  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  as 

isappointing  to  them  as  it  was  to 
is  to  note  that  the  5.88  average 
'rice  that  would  have  been  quoted 
or  the  week   ending   October   18th 


-It's  The  Acting 

was  five  points  higher  than  the  5.83 
price  quoted  for  the  week  ending 
October  25th,  and  that  there  actual- 
ly were  only  four  weeks  during  the 
entire  period  that  enjoyed  a  higher 
price  than  the  discarded  5.88  quo- 
tation. 

On  December  20th  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  announced  that  7,- 
700,000  tons  would  be  the  initial 
quota  for  1952,  and  he  had  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  relative  to  prices: 
'"During  the  first  10  months  of  1951 
the  wholesale  price  of  refined  sugar 
averaged  about  1.29  cents  per  pound 
less  than  the  price  necessary  to 
maintain  the  relationship  between 
the  price  of  sugar  and  the  Consu- 
mers' Price  Index  that  existed  dur- 
ing the  last  10  months  of  price  con- 
trol in  1947.  In  October  1951,  the 
latest  month  for  which  the  index 
is  available,  a  price  of  9.82  cents 
per  pound  would  have  been  required 
to  maintain  such  relationship.  The 
current  wholesale  price  of  8.25  cents 
per  pound  is,  therefore,  close  to  1.57 
cents  per  pound  below  the  level  re- 
quired to  be  considered  in  making 
this  determination  and  is  below  the 
level  of  8.40  cents  per  pound  which 
existed  at  the  end  of  price  control. 
Furthermore,  it  is  now  clearly  evi- 
dent that  costs  of  producing  sugar 
beets  and  sugarcane  as  evidenced 
by  the  index  of  prices  farmers  pay 
and  other  data  have  risen  sufficient- 
ly that  significant  and  sustained  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  raw  and  re- 
fined sugar  are  necessary  to  'fairly 
and  equitably  maintain  and  protect 
the  domestic  sugar  industry'.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  negative  allowance  of 
400,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  is 
made  as  a  price  stimulus." 

Again   it   seems   evident   that  the 
Sugar  Branch  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  thought  that  the   price 
(Continued  on  Page  158) 
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IN    WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


What  Price  Sugar? 

Sugar  prices,  or  lack  of  them, 
have  been  much  discussed,  and  cuss- 
ed, during  the  past  eight  months  by 
all  Washington  Representatives  of 
the  domestic  sugar  producing  areas, 
who  made  heroic  but  futile  indivi- 
dual and  collective  efforts  to  get 
better  prices  through  Governmental 
action. 

The  price  tide  ebb  was  turned  by 
Louisiana's  Senator  Ellender,  when 
he  drew  from  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Brannan  a  forthright  state- 
ment of  Governmental  sugar  price 
policy.  Sugar  circles  here  and 
throughout  the  United  States  are 
buzzing  with  favorable  comment  on 
Secretary  Brannan's  answer  to  Sen- 
ator Ellender's  query,  ''What  Price 
Sugar?" 

Washington   Opinions   on   the 
Brannan  Letter 

Senator  Ellender:  'The  Secreta- 
ry's definite  assurance  that  he  will 
administer  the  Sugar  Act  'to  give 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  the  pro- 
tection that  it  needs  and  that  Con- 
gress sought  to  provide'  is  most 
heartening.  While  a  firming  up  of 
the  market  now  will  not  afford  re- 
lief to  our  farmers  from  the  disas- 
trously low  prices  that  prevailed 
during  the  recent  marketing  season, 
the  Secretary's  action  should  pave 
the  way  for  a  stable  market  during 
the  next  crop.  I  believe,  too,  that 
the  experience  of  the  Department 
last  year  will  strengthen  the  hand 
of  those  of  us  who  have  contended 
all  along  that  the  annual  consump- 
tion estimate  should  be  figured  on  a 


conservative  rather  than  the  liber; 
side.  By  this  procedure  the  Secr^ 
tary  can  avoid  a  recurrence  of  tl: 
unhappy  situation  that  prevaik 
last  year  and  he  can  always  increat 
the  quota  should  the  prices  increa^ 
beyond  a  reasonable  level." 

Mr.  Ernest  W.  Greene,  Vice  Pres 
dent,  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  A 
sociation:  "The  Brannan  letter  i 
Senator  Ellender  certainly  has  hs 
a  very  good  effect  on  the  thinkir 
of  people  who  have  great  influenc 
in  the  New  York  sugar  marke 
After  the  usual  market  situation,  ii 
duced  by  the  press  of  Caribbes 
production,  has  been  cleared,  bett( 
prices  should  prevail." 

Mr.  Robert  Shields,  Presiden\ 
United  States  Beet  Sugar  Associ^i 
tion:  "In  his  letter  to  Senator  E; 
lender  on  January  31,  Secretary  (! 
Agriculture  Charles  F.  Brannan  r| 
iterated  his  view  that  significaij 
and  sustained  increases  in  the  pried 
of  raw  and  refined  sugar  are  needci 
to  maintain  and  protect  the  dome! 
tic  industry.  He  said  that  indicj 
tions  so  far  continue  to  point  to  t\\ 
conclusion  that  the  present  over-2i 
quota  of  7,700,000  tons  is  loj 
enough  to  be  effective  in  supportir 
the  domestic  market  for  the  year  i\ 
a  whole.  The  Secretary's  concludir 
statement  to  the  Senator  that  tl 
Department  of  Agriculture  'will  coi 
tinue  in  its  efforts  to  give  the  d« 
mestic  sugar  industry  the  protectic! 
it  needs  and  that  the  Congrei 
sought  to  provide  under  the  Sug^l 
Act',  is  convincing,  if  further  ev 
dence  were  necessary  after  his  coil 
(Continued    on    Page    156)  I 
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PROPORTIONATE  SHARES 


TITLE  7— AGRICULTURE 
Chapter    VIII — Production     and 
Marketing  Administration 
(Sugar    Branch)    Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 
Subchapter  G — Determination  of 
Proportionate    Shares 
(Sugar   Determination   850.5) 

^ART   850 — Domestic   Beet,   Main- 
land Cane,  Hawaii  and  Virgin 
Islands  Sugar  Producing  Areas 
1952  Crop 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
ion  302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 
^herein  referred  to  as  '*act) ,  the  fol- 
owing  determination  is  hereby  is- 
ued: 

§  850.5  Proportionate  shares  for 
arms  in  the  domestic  beet,  main- 
cmd  cane,  Hawaiian  and  Virgin  Is- 
ands  areas,  (a)  Farm  proportionate 
hares.  The  proportionate  share  for 
he  1952  crop  for  each  farm  shall 
!)e  as  follows : 

(1)  In  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
iirea,  the  number  of  acres  of  sugar 
)eets  planted  thereon  for  the  pro- 
luction  of  sugar  beets  to  be  market- 
d  (or  processed  by  the  producer) 
or  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  during  the  1952  crop  season; 

(2)  In  the  mainland  cane  sugar 
irea,  the  number  of  acres  planted 
;hereon  for  the  production  of  sugar- 
jane  to  be  marketed  (or  processed 
)y  the  producer)  for  the  extraction 
)f  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  during  the 
[1952  crop  season; 

(3)  In  Hawaii,  the  amount  of  sug- 
ir,  raw  value,  commercially  recover- 
ible  from  sugarcane  grown  thereon 
md  marketed  (or  processed  by  the 
Droducer)  for  the  extraction  of  sug- 
ir  or  liquid  during  the  calendar 
^ear  1952;  and 

(4)  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
imount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  com- 
nercially  recoverable  from  sugar- 
cane grown  thereon  and  marketed 
(or  processed  by  the  producer)  for 
:he  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid 
mgar  during  the  1952  crop  season. 


(b)  Share  tenant,  cash  tenant, 
share  cropper  and  adherent  planter 
protection.  Notwithstanding  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  proportionate  share 
for  any  farm  under  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  section,  eligibility  for  pay- 
ment of  any  producer  of  sugarcane 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

(1)  In  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the 
mainland  cane  sugar  areas,  the  num- 
ber of  share  tenants  or  share  crop- 
pers on  any  sugarcane  farm  shall 
not  be  reduced  below  the  number 
on  each  farm  during  the  previous 
crop  year,  unless  such  reduction  is 
approved  by  the  respective  State 
Committees  or  Directors  of  the  Area 
Office  of  the  Production  and  Mar- 
keting  Administration ; 

(2)  In  Hawaii  the  number  of  ad- 
herent planters  on  any  sugarcane 
farm  shall  not  be  reduced  below  the 
number  on  such  farm  during  the 
previous  crop  year  unless  such  re- 
duction is  approved  by  the  Area  Of- 
fice of  PMA,  nor  shall  the  total  ac- 
reage of  sugarcane  land  leased  to 
cash  tenants  by  any  producer  be  re- 
duced below  such  acreage  leased 
during  the  previous  crop  year  unless 
such  reduction  is  approved  by  the 
Area  Office  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing    Administration ;    and 

(3)  That  such  producer  shall  not 
have  entered  into  any  leasing  or 
cropping  agreement  for  the  purpose 
of  diverting  to  himself  or  other  pro- 
ducer any  payment  to  which  share 
tenants,  share  croppers,  or  adherent 
planters  would  be  entitled  if  their 
leasing  or  cropping  agreements  for 
the  previous  crop  year  were  in  ef- 
fect. 

Statement  of  Basis  and 

Considerations 

Requirements    of   the   Sugar   Act. 

As    a    condition    for    payment    with 

respect  to  any  crop  of  sugar  beets  or 

sugarcane,    section    301(b)     of    the 

act    requires    compliance    with    the 

proportionate   share   established   for 

(Continued    on    Page    154) 
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SECRETARY  BRANKAN  WRITES  SENATOR  ELLENDERI 


January  31,  1952 
Hon.   Allen  J.   Ellender 
United  States  Senate 
Dear   Senator: 

I  appreciated  the  opportunity  of 
reviewing  the  current  sugar  situa- 
tion with  you.  Because  of  your  great 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  domestic 
sugar  producers,  I  know  that  dif- 
ficulties in  sugar  weigh  particularly 
on  you. 

The  domestic  sugar  industry  has 
had  a  number  of  disappointments  in 
recent  months.  Despite  the  correc- 
tive actions  we  undertook,  sugar  dis- 
tribution and  demand  dropped  sharp- 
ly in  November  and  December. 
Prices,  which  had  been  weak  for 
some  time,  continued  to  fall.  The 
Louisiana  industry  had  the  addition- 
al misfortune  of  a  series  of  hard 
freezes  which  caused  sugar  produc- 
tion in  the  state  to  fall  by  roughly 
one-third. 

We  in  the  Department  have  been 
distressed,  as  you  have  been,  at  the 
injury  done  to  Louisiana  producers 
by  the  freeze  and  at  the  undesirable 
affect  upon  all  domestic  growers 
resulting  from  the  unsatisfactory 
prices.  Last  spring,  when  the  world 
sugar  market  was  gripped  by  infla- 
tion, this  Department  was  concerned 
over  the  danger  that  domestic  prices 
might  rise  along  with  world  prices 
to  the  injury  of  domestic  consumers. 
Fortunately,  by  means  available  un- 
der the  Sugar  Act  we  were  able  to 
prevent  unreasonably  high  prices 
from  occurring  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ket. 

In  recent  months  our  problem  has 
been  to  correct  the  tendency  to  low 
prices  that  are  discouraging  grow- 
ers. A  number  of  actions  have  been 
taken  for  this  purpose.  In  October 
the  total  1951  quota  (consumption 
requirements  determination)  was 
reduced  from  8,250,000  tons  to  7,- 
900,000.  Export  controls  were  re- 
laxed, and  the  privilege  of  refining 
over-quota  sugar  for  stocks  was 
stopped.    In  December  the  total  quo- 


tas for  1952  were  established  at  7J 
700,000  tons.  I 

Although  the  Department  has  ncj 
undertaken  to  set  forth  specific  dol 
lars-and-cents  price  objectives  undd 
the  Sugar  Act,  it  has  made  it  unmia 
takably  clear  that  present  prices  r^ 
ceived  by  growers  are  too  low.  Th| 
press  release  announcing  the  oveii 
all  sugar  quotas  for  1952  left  nj 
doubt  about  this.  Our  official  quot; 
determination  pointed  out  that  sigl 
nificant  and  sustained  increases  i; 
the  prices  of  raw  and  refined  sugai 
were  needed  to  maintain  and  protecj 
the  domestic  industry.  To  stimulat| 
this  needed  increase  in  prices,  th 
sugar  quotas  were  reduced  400,00 
tons  below  the  level  at  which  the] 
otherwise  would  have  been  set.       | 

I  know  that  you  are  aware,  as  w| 
are,  that  so  far  the  various  actionj 
we  have  taken  have  done  no  mor| 
than  check  the  decline  in  prices.  4 
rise  in  prices,  however,  should  fo 
low.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  actus 
consumption  of  sugar  in  recen 
months  has  been  higher  than  dh 
tribution.  This  depletion  of  stock 
cannot  go  on  indefinitely  and  whe 
purchases  are  finally  made  in  lin 
with  the  consumption  that  is  actual 
ly  taking  place,  prices  should  res 
pond   accordingly. 

The  decline  in  sugar  prices  ap 
pears  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  pros 
pective  increase  in  the  crops  of  Cub 
and  Puerto  Rice.  This  prospect  ha 
tended  to  delay  price  recovery, 
appears  that  the  relative  abundanc 
of  world  supplies  is  continuing  to  b 
over-emphasized  in  the  domesti 
market  just  as  the  fear  of  shortage 
was   over-emphasized   earlier. 

The  domestic  price  of  raw  suga 
is  now  $5.75  per  100  pounds,  an 
the  price  of  refined  sugar  has  re] 
cently  fallen  to  $8.15  in  most  part 
of  the  country  and  to  $8.05  in  th 
South.  At  least  one  southern  re 
finer  is  selling  currently  at  $7.8 
per  100  pounds.  These  prices  con;] 
(Continued    on    Page  156) 
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JECRETARY  BRANNAN  ANSWERS 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  CONSUMERS 


January  28,  1952 
^r.  Gordon  Pickett  Peyton 
General   Counsel,   Association   of 
Cocoa   and    Chocolate   Manufac- 
turers of  the  U.  S. 
iDupont  Circle  Building 
iVashington,  D.   C. 
Dear  Mr.  Peyton: 

This  will  acknowledge  the  letter 
f  January  8,  1952,  signed  by  you 
imd  fourteen  other  representatives 
^f  industrial  users  of  sugar  protest- 
ing against  the  1952  sugar  require- 
inent  determination  of  7,700,000 
;ons. 

\  Apparently  your  letter  was  pre- 
pared prior  to  the  time  you  learned 
hat  sugar  distribution  in  1951  fell 
10  7,652,000  tons.  Obviously  you  did 
iiot  anticipate  at  the  time  you  wrote 
four  letter  that  the  price  of  raw 
mgar  in  the  domestic  market  would 
("all  to  $5.70  per  100  pounds  or  that 
he  price  of  refined  sugar  would 
continue  to  decline  to  present  levels 
:anging  from  $8.15  to  $7.88  per  100 
i)ounds.  On  January  23  the  price  of 
i>eet  sugar  fell  to  $7.95  per  100 
Dounds. 

During  most  of  the  past  eighteen 
nonths  our  major  sugar  problem 
las  been  to  prevent  inflationary 
Drices  in  the  United  States.  This 
3roblem  became  most  acute  last 
Fune  when  the  price  of  raw  sugar 
'or  shipment  to  the  world  market 
:'eached  $8.05  per  100  pounds,  f.a.s. 
Uuba,  whereas  the  peak  price  Cuba 
received  for  raw  sugar  for  ship- 
nent  to  the  U.  S.  market  was  only 
f5.80  per  100  pounds.  If  the  peak 
A^orld  price  had  been  fully  reflected 
n  this  country,  the  price  of  refined 
5ugar  would  have  exceeded  $11.00 
per  100  pounds,  whereas  its  peak 
^as  only  $8.75. 

The  members  of  your  group  have 
?iven  every  indication  that  they 
fiave  appreciated  the  extent  to  which 
adequate  domestic  production  has  as- 
sisted in  keeping  down  prices  to  do- 


mestic consumers  throughout  the 
period  since  the  outbreak  of  fighting 
in  Korea.  The  long-time  interests 
of  producers  and  consumers  are 
alike.  Fair  prices  that  maintain  pro- 
duction  benefit   consumers. 

In  meeting  the  drastic  situation 
of  last  year,  domestic  sugar  prices 
were  held  down  to  levels  which  fail- 
ed to  maintain  domestic  production. 
The  production  of  beet  sugar  fell 
from  over  2,000,000  tons  in  1950  to 
less  than  1,600,000  tons  in  1951. 
The  cut  of  about  one-third  in  the 
Louisiana  crop  was  due  primarily 
to  weather  conditions,  although 
there  was  a  slight  cut  in  acreage. 
Even  a  small  cut  in  sugarcane  acre- 
age is  significant,  however,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  sugarcane  is  planted 
only  once  in  four  or  five  years.  A 
year  ago  the  price  of  refined  sugar 
was  $8.25  per  100  pounds  and  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  ranged  from 
$6.00  to  $6.25  per  100  pounds.  Since 
those  prices  were  followed  by  a  cut 
in  production,  I  am  sure  you  can 
appreciate  the  danger  to  future  pro- 
duction implicit  in  the  still  lower 
prices  of  today. 

The  present  price  difficulty  can 
also  be  illustrated  by  reference  to 
the  common  agriculture  benchmark 
of  parity  price.  It  would  require  a 
wholesale  price  of  refined  sugar  of 
approximately  $9.30  per  100  pounds 
and  a  raw  sugar  price  of  approxi- 
mately $6.80  per  100  pounds  to  re- 
turn parity  to  growers  of  sugar 
beets  and  sugarcane,  respectively. 
Moreover,  it  would  require  a  refined 
sugar  price  of  approximately  $9.85 
per  100  pounds  to  give  sugar  the 
same  relationship  to  the  Consumers' 
Price  Index  that  it  had  under  price 
control  in  1947.  As  you  know,  this 
last  relationship  is  one  of  the  fac- 
tors which  must  be  considered  under 
Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

I  am  sure  you  men  recognize  that 
(Continued    on    Page    156) 
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DR.  BYRON  T.  SHAW  APPOINTED  ADMINISTRATOR 

OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  ADMINISTRATION 


Appointment  of  Dr.  Byron  T. 
Shaw  as  administrator  of  the  De- 
partment's Agricultural  Research 
Administration  was  announced  on 
December  29th,  by  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Charles   F.   Brannan. 

Dr.  Shaw  succeeds  Dr.  P.  V.  Car- 
don,  current  administrator  of  ARA 
and  international  authority  on  re- 
search, who  retired  on  December 
31,  1951  following  a  career  of  42 
years  as  researcher,  teacher  and  ad- 
ministrator. In  addition  to  his 
other  duties,  he  has  been  active  in 
helping  plan  the  agricultural  pro- 
grams of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 
He  has  attended  most  of  the  FAO 
conferences  as  special  advisor.  Dr. 
Cardon  will  become  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  USDA  Graduate 
School. 

Dr.  Shaw  has  been  deputy  admin- 
istrator of  ARA  for  nearly  three 
and  a  half  years,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  that  position  in  August, 
1948.  He  had  served  as  assistant 
administrator  of  ARA  since  early 
1947. 

Dr.  Shaw  grew  up  on  irrigated 
farms  in  Utah  and  Idaho.  He  spent 
his  summers  during  high  school  and 
college  years  either  on  the  farm  or 
on  the  ranges  of  southern  Idaho, 
herding  the  family's  flock  of  sheep. 
During  the  summers  of  1935,  1936, 
and  1937,  he  was  employed  as  coun- 
ty supervisor  of  farm  mapping  and 
acreage  measurement  in  the  Agri- 
culture  Conservation   Program. 

He^  did  undergraduate  work  at 
Utah  ^  State  College  and  graduate 
work  at  Southern  California  and 
Ohio  State  University,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  Ph.D.  degree,  majoring 
in  soil  physics.  Following  his  grad- 
uate work,  he  worked  briefly  at  the 
California  Experiment  Station  and 
then  returned  to  Ohio  State  as  asso- 
ciate professor  of  soils,  specializing 
in  soil  physics  and  the  influence  of 


cropping  systems  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  soil  productivity. 

Dr.  Shaw  left  Ohio  State  to  be- 
come a  soils  specialist  in  the  Depart- 
ment, where  he  was  in  charge  of  soi] 
management  and  irrigation  investi- 
gations. This  work  concerned  the 
studies  of  farming  systems  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  ob- 
jective was  to  develop  systems  oi 
soil  management  that  would  alloM 
maximum  yields  without  depleting 
soil  productivity. 

Dr.  Shaw  has  written  many  pa- 
pers on  soil  physics,  soil  manage- 
ment, fertilizer  use  and  researcl 
methods.  Since  1942  he  has  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Soil  Tilth  and  Tillage,  of  th( 
Aferican  Society  of  Agronomy  anc 
the  American  Society  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineers.  He  is  married  anc 
has  one  son.  His  home  address  h 
4201  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Dr.  Cardon  was  born  in  Logan 
Utah,  in  1889.  He  received  the  B 
S.  degree  from  Utah  State  Agricul 
tural  College  in  1909  and  the  M.S 
degree  from  the  University  of  Calif 
ornia  in  1933.  He  was  awardec 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  by  Utah  Statt 
College  in  1948.  His  first  experi 
ence  in  the  Department  included  i 
years  in  dry-land  investigations  ii 
the  Intermountain  and  Pacific  Coas' 
regions  and  in  agronomic  studies  in 
the  Cotton  Belt. 

He  left  the  Department  to  become 
professor  of  agronomy  and  director 
of  the  Montana  Seed  Laboratory  a 
the  Montana  State  Agricultural  Col 
lege.  He  then  spent  3  years  at 
farm  economist  with  the  Utah  Agi 
ricultural  Experiment  Station  anc 
Extension  Service,  and  7  years  as 
director   of  the   Utah   Station. 

In  1935  he  returned  to  the  De 
pa^rtment  as  head  of  forage  crop? 
work  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus 
try.  From  1939  to  1942  he  was  as, 
sistant  chief  of  the  Bureau  and  lef 
(Continued    on    Page    154) 
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PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR,  SYRUP  AND   MOLASSES    IN   LOUISIANA 

1951-52  CROP 

Tons  of  sugarcane  ground  for   sugar,   gross   4,665,657 

Tons  of  sugarcane  ground  for  sugar,   net  4,465,420'" 

Tons   of   sugarcane    ground   for    syrup    48,316 

Sugar   Production:  Pounds  Tons 

Raw  sugar,   96°    431,460,752  215,731 

Clarified 

Turbinadoes     52,155,350  26,078 

Granulated,    refined    78,550,333  39,275 

Granulated,    plantation    9,487,200  4,744 

Washed  raws  and  crystals   8,545,934  4,273 

Magma     

Total   sugar  produced   580,199,569  290,050 

Total  sugar  produced,   raw  value   593,131,390  296, 56G 

Molasses  and  syrup  production : 

Cane    syrup,    gallons    1,085,220 

1st    molasses,    gallons    1,599,423 

2nd   molasses,   gallons    1,684,990 

Blackstrap  produced,   gallons   32,202,814 

Blackstrap,  reduced  to  80°   brix,  gallons  35,089,797 

Blackstrap    estimated   in   magma    _ 

Total  blackstrap,   M.   &   E.,    80°    Brix,   gallons....      35,089,7971 
*  Preliminary. 

1  Does  not  include   1,240,401   gallons   of  high-test  molasses   made   from    70,153 
tons  of  frozen  cane  unfit  for  manufacture  of  sugar. 


OFFICIAL  PRICES  FOR  THE  1951-52  SEASON 


On    February   4,    1951    the    Baton 

louge  Office  of  the  Production  and 

t^larketing    Administration     advised 

ihe  Louisiana  sugar  mills  as  follows : 

f   The    Louisiana    Sugar    Exchange, 

nc,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  quotes 

ihe   following   as   the    official   aver- 

jige   prices    of   the    following    grade 

)f  sugar  and  molasses  sold  on  this 

exchange   during  the   weeks   ending 

IS  indicated : 

Week    ending    October    25,    1951 

Raws  5.83,  Blackstrap  29  cents. 

Week    ending    November    1,    1951 

Raws  5.86,  Blackstrap  29  cents. 

Week    ending    November    8,    1951 

Raws  5.985,  Blackstrap  29  cents. 

Week  ending  November   15,   1951 

Raws  5.99,  Blackstrap  29  cents. 

Week  ending  November  22,   1951 

Raws  5.90,  Blackstrap  29  cents. 

Week  ending  November  29,   1951 

Raws     5.84,     Blackstrap     28.70 

cents. 

Week    ending    December    6,    1951 

Raws     5.79,     Blackstrap     28.50 

cents. 

Week   ending   December    13,    1951 

Raws     5.76,     Blackstrap     28.50 

cents. 

Week   ending   December   20,    1951 

Raws     5.70,     Blackstrap     28.50 


Week   ending  December   27,    1951 
Raws     5.79,     Blackstrap     28.50 
January    3 
Blackstrap 


Week    ending 

Raws     5.89, 
Week    ending    January    10, 

Raws     5.88,     Blackstrap 
Week    ending    January    17, 

Raws     5.74,     Blackstrap 
Week    ending    January    24, 

Raws     5.68,     Blackstrap 
Week    ending    January    31, 

Raws     5.72, 


1952 

28.50 

1952 
28.50 

1952 
28.50 

1952 
28.50 

1952 
28.50 


Blackstrap 
The  season's  average  price  of  raw 

sugar  is  5.8223   cents   per  pound. 
The  prices  of  standard  sugarcane 

for  mills  located  in  the  three  freight 

areas  are  as  follows : 

1.  6.103  dollars  per  ton  for 
mills  located  north  of  Bayou  Gou- 
la  between  the  Atchafalaya  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  and  southeast 
of  New  Iberia  west  of  the  Atcha- 
falaya. 

2.  6.066  dollars  per  ton  for 
mills  located  north  and  west  of 
New  Iberia  west  of  the  Atchafa- 
laya River. 

3.  6.172  dollars  per  ton  for  all 
mills  except  those  in  paragraphs 
1  and  2  above. 

The     season's     average     price     of 

(Coninued    on    next    page) 
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PRICES 

blackstrap  is  28.68  cents  the  gallon 
and  the  molasses  bonus  is  78.246 
cents  the  ton  for  actual  sugarcane. 
Please  prepare  Forms  SU-128, 
Growers'  Deliveries  of  Sugarcane, 
(Compiled  List),  in  accordance  with 
instructions  contained  in  1951  Sug- 
ar Mill  letter  No.  11,  issued  Jan- 
uary 7,  1952. 

L.   A,   Mullin,    Chairman 
State  PMiA  Committee 


DR.  SHAW 

(Continued  From  Page  152) 

that  position  to  become  assistant  ad- 
ministrator of  the  newly  created  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Administration. 
In  February,  1945,  he  was  appointed 
Administrator. 

Dr.  Cardon  has  performed  many 
special  assignments  for  the  Depart- 
ment. In  1937  he  was  chairman 
of  the  U.  S.  delegation  to  the  Fourth 
International  Grassland  Congress  in 
Great  Britain.  In  1943  he  attended 
the  International  Conference  on 
Food  and  Agriculture  at  Hot 
Springs,  Va.,  which  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  the  formation  of  FAO. 

Dr.  Cardon  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  grassland  agriculture  move- 
ment, which  was  getting  under  way 
in  the  U.  S.  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II.  The  movement  was 
halted  during  the  war,  but  when  it 
was  revived,  Cardon  again  became 
one  of  its  chief  spokesmen. 

He  holds  membership  and  is  a  fel- 
low in  many  scientific  societies  and 
has  published  many  articles  on  ag- 
ricultural research. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cardon  plan  to  con- 
tinue living  in  Washington  at  their 
home,  1730  Crestwood  Drive,  N.  W. 


SHARES 

(Continued  From  Page  149) 
the  farm.  Such  proportionate  share 
shall  be  the  farm's  share  of  the 
quantity  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane 
required  to  be  processed  to  enable 
the  producing  area  to  meet  its  quo- 
ta (and  provide  a  normal  carryover 
inventory)  as  estimated  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  calendar  year  during 
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which  the  larger  part  of  the  suga: 
from  such  crop  normally  would  b 
marketed.  Section  302  (a)  of  the  ac 
provides  that  the  amount  of  sugai 
with  respect  to  which  payment  ma^ 
be  made  shall  be  the  amount  of  sug' 
ar,  raw  value,  commercially  recover 
able  from  the  sugar  beets  or  sugar  I 
cane  grown  on  a  farm  and  market 
ed  (or  processed)  for  sugar  or  liqj 
uid  sugar  not  in  excess  of  the  pro^ 
portionate  share  established  for  thi; 
farm.  Section  302(b)  provides  tha 
in  determining  the  proportionat 
share  for  a  farm  the  Secretary  ma^ 
take  into  consideration  the  past  pro 
duction  on  the  farm  of  sugar  beet; 
or  sugarcane  marketed  (or  process 
ed)  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  oi 
liquid  sugar  and  the  ability  to  pro 
duce  such  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane 
and  that  the  Secretary  shall,  insofai 
as  practicable,  protect  the  interest! 
of  new  producers  and  small  produ 
cers,  and  the  interests  of  producer! 
who  are  cash  tenants,  share  tenants 
adherent  planters,  or  share  croppers 

General.  The  term  ''sugar"  ai 
used  herein  means  sugar,  raw  value 
and  all  amounts  are  expressed  ii 
short  tons.  "Effective  inventory' 
as  used  herein  means  the  stocks  o 
sugar  actually  on  hand  plus  the  sug 
ar  to  be  produced  from  the  remain 
der  of  the  crop. 

Beet  Sugar  Area.  The  sugar  ex 
tracted  from  each  crop  in  this  are** 
is  normally  marketed  during  tw( 
calendar  years.  The  major  portioi 
of  such  sugar  is  marketed  in  th( 
year  following  the  beginning  of  th( 
harvest.  Thus,  the  carryover  of  sug 
ar  from  any  crop  into  the  following 
calendar  year  may  be  a  relativebi 
high  proportion  of  the  quota  for  th( 
area  and  still  not  be  regarded  as  ex 
cessive. 

The  effective  beet  sugar  inventory 
on  January  1,  1951,  was  about  1, 
500,000  tons.  On  this  basis  of  th< 
December  crop  report  of  the  Bureai 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  as  ad 
justed  for  estimated  production  o: 
sugar  beets  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
California,  the   1951   crop   of  suga] 
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leets  should  yield  approximately  1,- 
|00,000  tons  of  sugar.  Thus  the  tot- 
1  of  the  effective  January  1,  1951 
inventory  and  the  1951  crop  outturn 
[nil  be  about  3,100,000  tons.  With 
951  marketings  totaling  slightly 
!ver  1,700,000  tons,  the  January  1, 
|952  effective  inventory  will  be 
bout  1,400,000  tons.  Although  it  is 
jbo  early  to  forecast  with  accuracy 
he  size  of  the  1952  crop,  it  is  un- 
jikely  that  it  will  exceed  the  statu- 
lory  quota  of  1,800,000  tons.  There- 
lore,  the  effective  inventory  at  the 
tnd  of  1952  should  be  no  larger 
han  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

':  Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area.  The 
Effective  inventory  on  January  1, 
.951,  was  approximately  197,000 
ons.  The  production  of  sugar  from 
.951-crop  sugarcane  in  this  area  will 
imount  to  approximately  400,000 
ons.  Adverse  weather  during  the 
^•rowing  season  and  the  freeze  dam- 
ige  to  the  Louisiana  crop  in  Novem- 
)er,  reduced  the  production  to  about 
)5  percent  of  the  preceding  crop. 
The  total  of  the  effective  January  1, 
L951  inventory  and  the  1951-crop 
)utturn  will  be  about  600,000  tons. 
Total  marketings  in  1951  for  this 
irea  amounted  to  about  450,000 
ons,  resulting  in  an  effective  inven- 
:ory  on  January  1,  1952,  of  approxi- 
nately  150,000  tons.  Although  the 
luII  extent  of  freeze  damage  to  plant 
and  ratoon  cane  to  be  harvested  in 
Louisiana  in  1952  cannot  be  ap- 
braised  at  this  time,  it  is  unlikely 
phat  production  will  exceed  the  sta- 
i^utory  quota  by  an  appreciable 
'amount.  Accordingly,  the  effective 
Inventory  on  January  1,  1953,  is  not 
|[ikely  to  be  excessive. 

Hawaii.  The  production  of  sugar 
in  Hawaii  during  1951  was  less  than 
the  area's  quota  for  the  mainland 
and  the  stocks  on  January  1,  1952, 
were  negligible.  It  is  not  anticipated 
jthat  the  production  this  year  will  be 
in  excess  of  the  quotas. 

Virgin  Islands.  The  1951-crop 
production  in  this  area  was  7,  568 
tons  and  the  adjusted  quota  was  6,- 


306  tons,  leaving  a  carryover  on 
January  1,  1952,  of  1,262  tons.  Even 
if  the  1952-crop  production  should 
be  as  large  as  the  record  1950  out- 
turn of  10,353  tons,  the  carryover 
on  January  1,  1953,  would  not  create 
a  problem  since  a  recent  amendment 
to  the  Sugar  Act  increased  the  basic 
quota  from  6,000  to  12,000  tons,  ef- 
fective in  1953. 

Determination.  In  view  of  the 
foregoing,  it  is  deemed  appropriate 
to  establish  proportionate  shares  for 
the  1952  crop  for  farms  in  these 
areas  at  the  level  of  actual  market- 
ings of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  provisions  of  this  determina- 
tion relating  to  the  protection  of 
share  tenants,  share  croppers  and 
adherent  planters  are  the  same  as 
those  applicable  to  the  1951  crop. 
However,  since  many  producers  in 
Hawaii  who  were  formerly  adherent 
planters  are  now  leasing  land  from 
the  plantation  for  cash  and  have 
established  independent  farms,  a 
new  provision  has  been  included  to 
protect,  insofar  as  practicable,  the 
independent  status  of  these  growers. 
Since  the  marketing  of  sugar  beets 
and  sugarcane  is  not  limited  under 
this  determination,  special  protec- 
tion for  new  producers,  small  pro- 
ducers and  cash  tenants,  except  as 
indicated  is  unnecessary. 

Accordingly,  I  hereby  find  and 
conclude  that  the  foregoing  determi- 
nation, will  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  section  302  of  the  act.  (Sec.  403, 
61  Stat.  932,  7  U.S.C.  Sup.,  1153. 
Interprets  or  applies  sec.  302,  61 
Stat.  930;  7   U.S.C.   Sup.   1132.) 

Issued  this  30  day  of  January, 
1952. 


''Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists^^ 

Gillis-Hulse  Insurance  Agencyjnc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal  1225 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  From  Page  148) 
structive  action  last  December,  that 
the  Secretary  will  stick  to  the  pres- 
ent 7,700,000-ton  quota  until  sugar 
prices  reach  levels  which  he  believes 
are  fair  to  producers." 

Mr.  Dudley  Smith,  Vice  President, 
Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of 
Puerto  Rico:  ''Secretary  Brannan's 
letter  to  Senator  Ellender  certainly 
is  another  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  inspires  hope  that,  if  this 
reiteration  of  the  Secretary's  views 
on  sugar  prices  does  not  serve  its 
purpose,  further  decisive  action  will 
be  forthcoming  to  raise  prices  to  a 
level  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act." 

Mexican  Farm  Labor 

Hearings  have  been  held  the  last 
several  days  on  S.  1851,  a  Bill  to 
prevent  alien  agricultural  workers 
from  entering  or  remaining  in  the 
United  States  illegally. 

The  Senate  passed  the  Bill,  with 
amendments,  on  February  6,  and 
users  of  Mexican  farm  labor  hope 
that,  based  on  this  action,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  will  ask  for  the 
Agreement,  which  expired  February 
1,  1952,  to  be  extended  until  the 
House  has  an  opportunity  to  act  on 
the   Bill. 

While  Mexican  farm  workers  are 
not  used  in  Louisiana  sugarcane 
production,  lack  of  an  agreement  for 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

Walter  M.  Bartlett 

Specializing  in  all  sugar  house 
Chemicals 

1460  So.  Peters  St. 

New  Orleans  13,  La. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 
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use  of  Mexican  labor  in  domesti{ 
cotton,  vegetable  and  fruit  areas 
might  adversely  affect  the  supplj 
of  labor  normally  available  for  har 
vesting  sugarcane. 


INDUSTRIAL 

(Continued  From  Page  151) 
the  Sugar  Act  cannot  be  adminis 
tered  on  a  one-sided  basis.  Whei 
this  country  was  confronted  with  i 
serious  threat  of  inflationary  prices 
in  sugar,  the  Department  actec 
promptly  and  effectively  to  preven 
excessive  prices  in  the  domestic 
market.  In  these  efforts  it  was  sue 
cessful.  Now,  for  the  time  being  a 
least,  the  threat  of  inflationary 
prices  has  passed  and  we  are  con 
fronted  with  prices  which  are  injur 
ing  domestic  producers  and  ma^ 
bring  about  further  serious  cuts  ii; 
domestic  production.  Our  presen] 
problem,  therefore,  is  to  obtain  sugj 
ar  prices  which  will,  to  use  the  Ian 
guage  of  the  Act,  ''fairly  and  equitj 
ably  maintain  and  protect  the  wel 
fare  of  the  domestic  sugar  indus 
try". 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  De 
partment  of  Agriculture  will  con 
tinue  its  policy  of  administering  th< 
Sugar  Act  in  a  manner  that  will  b( 
fair  to  both  consumers  and  produ 
cers.  If,  as  you  believe,  current  quo 
tas  are  too  low,  prices  and  distribu 
tion  should  recover.  If  demand  im 
proves  sufficiently,  in  price  as  wel 
as  in  tonnage,  the  quotas  under  tb 
Act  can  be  revised. 

Sincerly  yours, 

/S/  Charles  F.  Brannai 
Secretary 


SENATOR  ELLENDER 

(Continued  From  Page  150) 
pare  with  a  price  of  around  $6.8< 
per  100  pounds  for  raw  sugar  thai 
would  be  required  to  give  cane  growj 
ers  a  parity  price,  and  a  price  o 
around  $9.30  per  100  pounds  for  re 
fined  sugar  that  would  be  requirec 
to  bring  the  price  to  sugar  bee 
growers   up  to  parity.  \ 
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The  present  situation  is  obviously 
unfair  to  sugar  producers.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  altogether  the  result  of 
the  temporary  conditions  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned.  As  the  spread  be- 
tween raw  and  refined  sugar  widen- 
ed and  the  harvesting  period  in  the 
Caribbean  area  approached,  pur- 
chasers apparently  continued  to  de- 
plete their  stocks,  and  the  increased 
selling  pressures  brought  on  by  the 
sluggish  market  forced  prices  down. 

When  these  buyers  again  pur- 
chase in  normal  volume  prices  should 
improve.  All  indications  so  far  con- 
tinue to  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  present  over-all  quota  of  7,700,- 
000  tons  is  low  enough  to  be  effec- 
tive in  supporting  the  domestic 
market  for  the  year  as  a  whole.  For 
this  reason  we  have  felt  that  it 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to 
make  a  further  reduction  in  quotas 
at  this  time. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  this  De- 
partment will  continue  in  its  efforts 
to  give  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
the  protection  that  it  needs  and  that 
Congress  sought  to  provide  under 
the  Sugar  Act. 

Sincerely  yours, 
S/  Charles  F.  Brannan 
Secretary 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  From  Page  147) 
of  sugar  would  advance  in  time  to 
help  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry, 
but  the  records  show  that  sugar  was 
selling  in  New  York  at  5.75  cents  a 
pound  on  the  day  of  the  1952  quota 
announcement,  and  that  the  price 
had  gone  down  to  5.70  a  pound  by 
January  18th.  The  market  has 
shown  some  signs  of  strength  since 
this  low,  but  practically  none  of  the 
advance  took  place  during  the  Loui- 
siana pricing  period. 

Because  of  these  experiences, 
some  people  are  saying  that  the  quo- 
ta system  has  failed,  and  that  it 
will  never  do  a  good  job  while  world 
sugar  production  is  at  the  high  level 


now  existing.  These  people  conten( 
that  the  weight  of  the  sugar  on  thi 
outside,  pressing  against  the  quotj 
wall,  will  always  keep  prices  down 

If  this  is  true,  then  the  Sugar  Ac 
of  1948,  hailed  by  everyone  las 
year  as  a  wonderful  piece  of  legis 
lation  is,  in  reality,  a  tremendous 
flop.  Certainly  the  main  function  o 
the  Sugar  Act  is  to  control  th. 
amount  of  sugar  to  be  marketed  ii 
the  United  States.  This  is  supposec 
to  be  accomplished  in  much  the  samt 
manner  as  one  would  control  th( 
flow  of  water  into  a  tank.  Tb 
whole  idea  of  the  Act  is  to  fix  it  s< 
the  Secretary  of  ^Agriculture  cai 
regulate  the  price  of  sugar  by  con 
trolling  the  flow  into  his  supph 
tank.  The  valves  have  been  provi 
ded  by  the  Sugar  Act,  and  the  maj 
chinery   looks   good. 

It  seems  very  evident  that  th\ 
reason  the  price  of  sugar  failed  t< 
respond  to  the  control  measures  trie( 
late  last  year  is  simply  that  the  buy 
ers  and  sellers  of  sugar  had  no  con 
fidence  in  the  statements  expressei 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Past  performances  have  shown  tha 
as  soon  as  the  price  of  sugar  begin 
to  get  somewhere,  the  engineers  ii 
Washington  start  fooling  aroun( 
with  the  valves. 

With  a  history  like  this  it  has 
naturally,  been  very  hard  for  th' 
Sugar  Branch  to  convince  the  trad^ 
that  the  Secretary  means  it  when  h' 
says  that  the  price  of  sugar  is  to< 
low. 

On  pages  150  and  151  of  this  issu^ 
we  are  printing  two  letters,  one  fron 
Secretary  Brannan  to  Senator  El 
lender,  and  the  other  from  Secretar; 
Brannan  to  that  group  of  men  whi 
call  themselves  the  Industrial  Con 
sumers. 

In  these  letters  the  Secretary  hai 
very  definitely  and  courageousl: 
stated  that  the  price  of  sugar  mus 
go  up.  It  will  be  interesting  to  se^ 
how  long  it  takes  the  Sugar  Brand 
to  convince  the  trade  that  this  tim 
their  boss  means  business.  i 
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UP  FRONT  WiTH  THi  CeAGOe 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


Technologists  Meet 

The  American  Society  of  Sugar 
'ane  Technologists  held  their  Annu- 
1  Meeting  in  Baton  Rouge  on  Febru- 
ry  21st,  1952,  and  elected  Dr.  S.  J. 
\  Chilton  as  their  President  for 
952.  The  picture  on  the  cover  of 
his  issue  was  taken  during  the 
annual  Banquet.  The  gentlemen  at 
he  President's  table  are,  from  left 
0  right,  Roland  Toups,  1st  Vice- 
president  for  1952 ;  W.  S.  Chadwick, 
nd  Vice-President  for  1952 ;  Charles 
).  Savoie,  Chairman  of  the  Manu- 
acturing  Section  during  1951;  Dr. 
j).  J.  P.  Chilton,  President  of  the 
Society  for  1952;  General  Troy  H. 
/[iddleton,  President  of  the  Louisi- 
na  State  University,  who  was  the 
ianquet  speaker;  H.  J.  Jacobs,  Presi- 
lent  of  the  Society  during  1951,  and 
^.  A.  Vought,  Horace  Nelson,  W.  G. 
'aggart,  and  Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott,  all 
;>ast  presidents  of  the  Society. 

[Contact  Committee  Meets  March 
13th  and  14th 

Mr.  Stephen  C.  Munson,  Chairman 
f  the  Contact  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  has 
-nnounced  that  there  will  be  a  two 
ay  meeting  of  this  very  important 
ommittee  of  your  League  in  Baton 
^uge  on  March  13th  and  14th. 

The  meeting  is  scheduled  to  con- 
ene  in  Room  124  of  the  Agricul- 
ural  Engineering  Building  at  Lou- 
siana  State  University  beginning  at 
»:30  A.  M.  on  the  morning  of  Thurs- 
lay,  March  13th. 

The  Contact  Committee  consists  of 
he  following  gentlemen :  Stephen  C. 
Munson,  Chairman,  F.  A.  Graug- 
iard,  Jr.,  Vice-Chairman,  Elliott 
Tones,  William  McCollam,  Bronier 
Phibaut,  E.  A.  Maier,  Horace  Nelson, 
V.  A.  Thibaut,  Ben  Devall,  H.  K. 
Bubenzer,  Hampton  Stewart,  L.  C. 
^evert,  Jr.,  W.  R.  Ellender,  James 
Thibaut,  Clegg  Caffery,  Richard 
ilcCarthy,  Jr.,  L.  S.  Shaw,  Ran- 
lolph     Roane,     Jr.,     Ray     Mullins, 


George  L.  Billeaud,  Luke  B.  Babin, 
Clarence  Waguespack,  M.  Lee  Shaf- 
fer, Leon  Godchaux  II,  Felix  Savoie, 
Leon  J.  Landry,  R.  F.  Odom,  Moise 
Hymel,  John  W.  Barker,  J.  B.  Luke, 
Jr.,  A.  C.  Simoneaux,  and  Warren 
J.  Harang,  Jr. 

This  Committee  works  with  the 
experts  of  the  Federal  and  State  Ex- 
periment Stations  in  a  constant  ef- 
fort to  improve  cane  production  and 
milling  practices  in  our  industry. 
You  are  invited  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing. 

Farm  Machinery  Advisory 
Committee 

Your  League's  Farm  Machinery 
Advisory  Committee,  headed  by  Mr. 
J.  J.  Shaffer,  Jr.,  as  Chairman,  has 
scheduled  an  important  meeting  for 
Wednesday,  March  5th  at  2  P.M.,  in 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Experiment  Station, 
Houma,  La. 

The  meeting  has  been  called  to 
discuss  the  experimental  cane  har- 
vester that  is  being  developed  at  the 
Houma  Station  by  Mr.  Ramp. 

Members  of  the  Farm  Machinery 
Advisory  Committee  are  Mr.  Shaf- 
fer, Chairman,  Leon  J.  Landry,  W. 
A.  Rolston,  Thomas  Lowe,  J.  J.  Mun- 
son, Harold  T.  Barr,  B.  C.  Thomson, 
Dr.  Arthur  G.  Keller,  and  Walter 
Godchaux,  Jr. 

Industrial  Committee 

A  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  will  be  held  in  the  Chemical 
Engineering  Building  of  Louisiana 
State  University,  in  Baton  Rouge, 
beginning  at  1:15  P.  M.,  on  March 
4th. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to 
discuss  the  results  of  the  milling 
tests  conducted  at  the  Audubon  Sug- 
ar Factory  during  the  1951-52  sea- 
son on  various  cane  varieties.  These 
tests  are  under  the  joint  sponsorship 
of  your  League,  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Research  Laboratory  and  the 
(Continued  on  Page  170) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Payments  On  Frozen  Cane 

Sugar  cane  harvested  and  ground 
for  high  test  molasses  shall  not  be 
considered  as  acreage  ''harvested" 
for  the  purpose  of  the  sugar  pro- 
gram, according  to  a  ruling  by  the 
Sugar  Division,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

The  ruling  was  made  despite  pro- 
tests presented  by  Congressman  Ed 
Willis  and  your  Washington  repre- 
sentative w^ho  had  numerous  dis- 
cussions with  U.  S.  D.  A.  officials  on 
the  subject. 

Thomas  H.  Allen,  Acting  Director, 
Sugar  Division,  said  his  Division  had 
considered  the  question  from  every 
possible  angle  to  see  if  there  was 
some  way  to  make  deficiency  pay- 
ments on  sugar  cane  harvested  for 
high  test  molasses,  in  a  sincere  ef- 
fort to  alleviate  the  obvious  distress 
of  sugar  cane  growers  caused  by  the 
succession  of  freezes,  but  no  way 
had  been  found  to  make  the  pay- 
ments legally. 

An  affirmative  ruling  would  have 
made  a  difference  of  only  $40,000 
for  the  entire  Louisiana  cane  area, 
according  to  Mr.  Allen. 

Storage  Facility  Survey 

A  survey  of  refiners'  storage  fa- 
cilities has  been  ordered  by  Law- 
rence Myers,  Director  of  the  Sugar 
Branch,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Concern  over  the  possible 
lack  of  adequate  facilities  for  emer- 
gency storage  of  raw  and  refined 
sugar  is  given  as  the  reason  for 
sending  Mr.  Charles  Fowler  on  a 
tour  of  southern  and  eastern  re- 
fineries. Officials  of  the  Sugar 
Branch  were  vague  when  your 
Washington     Representative     asked 
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them  what  kind  of  "emergency 
they  had  in  mind. 

It  is  common  knowledge  in  suga 
circles  here  that  Myers'  officii 
blessing  has  been  given  to  a  pre 
posal  for  building  warehouses  i: 
Puerto  Rico  where  sugar  producer 
are  faced  with  a  carry-over  of  som 
400,000  tons  of  over-quota  sugar  b 
the  end  of  1952. 

A  number  of  times  during  recen 
months,  producers'  representative 
have  suggested  to  Myers  that  th| 
Government  should  consider  buyinj 
excess-quota  Puerto  Rican  sugar  i| 
an  effort  to  bolster  badly  sagginj 
prices.  At  long  last,  perhaps  th! 
idea  is  being  seriously  considere 
by  the  U.S.D.A. 

International  Sugar  Meeting     I 

A  called  meeting  of  the  Speci^j 
Committee  of  the  International  Su^j 
ar  Counsel  will  be  held  March  i 
1952  in  London,  England.  The  U.  ^j 
delegates  to  the  meeting  are  La\^! 
rence  Myers,  Director  of  the  Sugai 
Branch,  U.S.D.A.,  and  Paul  E.  Ca 
lanan  of  the  State  Departmen 
Robert  H.  Shields,  President  an 
General  Counsel  of  the  Unite 
States  Beet  Sugar  Association,  a(( 
companied  the  delegation  as  an  uil 
official  advisor. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  by  th 
Special  Committee  to  lessen  th 
wide  differences  of  opinion  whic 
exist  between  exporting  and  impor 
ing  countries  in  regard  to  the  si2 
and  type  of  contribution  each  mu£ 
make  to  the  world  wide  effort  1 
stabilize  the  production  and  marke 
(Continued  on  Page  170) 
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ACT  NOW  TO  INCREASE  CANE  YIELDS  NEXT  FALL 


I  Yields  of  Sugar  Cane  Per  Farm 
Vary  Widely 
A  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
[nent  Station  study  of  the  1949 
pouisiana  sugar  cane  crop  showed 
i|hat  28  per  cent  of  the  family-type 
[arms  made  less  than  16  tons  of 
ane  per  acre.  Nearly  one  half  the 
arms  made  more  than  20  tons  per 
icre.  About  14  per  cent  produced 
nore  than  24  tons  per  acre. 

An  experiment  Station  study  of 
arge  sugar  cane  farms  showed  that 
n  1949  about  31  per  cent  of  the 
'arms  made  yields  of  less  than  16 
ons.  About  40  per  cent  of  the 
f'arms  produced  more  than  19  tons 
)er  acre.  Only  12  per  cent  of  the 
large  farms  produced  22  or  more 
ons  per  acre. 

High  Yields  Give  Bigger  Profits 

Higher  yields  require  larger 
tosts  per  acre  but  smaller  costs  per 
ton  of  cane  produced.  The  Experi- 
inent  Station  study  revealed  that 
;he  family  type  farm  which  made  19 
tons  of  cane  per  acre  gave  a  net 
return  (after  deducting  all  expenses 
ncluding  rent  and  interest  on  in- 
vestment) of  about  nine  dollars  per 
icre  of  cane  to  pay  the  farmer  for 
lis  labor.  The  farm  which  made  27 
;ons  per  acre  gave  a  net  return  of 
13  dollars  per  acre  of  cane.  The 
let  return  per  ton  of  cane  was  48^' 
!or  the  farm  with  a  19-ton  yield  and 
fl.60  for  the  farm  with  a  27-ton 
deld. 

According  to  the  study,  it  also 
pays  to  produce  high  yields  on  large 
'arms.  The  total  cost  per  ton  of 
;ane  goes  down  as  the  yield  per  acre 
?oes  up.  Therefore  higher  yields 
nean  larger  profits. 

j      More  Fertilizer — More  Cane 
j  Per  Acre 

Many  sugar  cane  farmers  can  in- 
crease their  yields  and  their  net 
JDrofits  by  using  more  fertilizer  than 
;hey  have  been  using.  Check  what 
^ou  do  on  your  farm  with  the  fol- 
owing  recommendations  of  the 
(Louisiana    Agricultural    Experiment 


Station   and  the  Houma   Station  of 
the  U.  S.  D.  A. 

L.   S.   U.   Recommendations 

'*0n  all  plant  cane,  except  where 
large  crops  of  legumes  have  been 
turned  under  prior  to  planting  cane, 
use  at  least  40  to  60  pounds  of  ni- 
trogen. 

"On  stubble  cane  on  the  medium 
textured  to  heavy  alluvial  soils  of 
the  Mississippi  or  Red  River  bot- 
toms, apply  60  to  100  pounds  of 
nitrogen.  Where  known  deficiencies 
of  phosphorus  and  potassium  exist, 
which  is  usually  in  the  very  fine 
sandy  loam  and  silt  loam  types,  25 
to  40  pounds  of  P2O5  and  40  to  60 
pounds  of  K2O  should  be  applied 
in  addition  to  nitrogen.  In  some 
cases  the  plant  food  may  be  supplied 
by  the  application  of  500  pounds  of 
12-8-12  or  6-8-12  per  acre  supple- 
mented with  40  to  70  pounds  of  ni- 
trogen from  either  solid  or  liquid 
materials.  Experiments  with  fer- 
tilizer on  stubble  cane  for  the  past 
5  years  have  shown  an  average  in- 
crease of  10  tons  per  acre  from  the 
use  of  fertilizers. 

"On  the  medium  to  light  textured 
soils  of  the  Pleistocene  Mississippi 
Terraces  where  stubble  is  being 
grown,  apply  80  to  100  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  25  to  40  pounds  of  P2O5 
and  40  to  60  pounds  of  K2O. 

"Nitrogen  may  be  supplied  from 
any  commonly  available  solid  or 
liquid  material.  Where  anhydrous 
ammonia  is  being  used  to  supply 
nitrogen,  minerals  may  be  applied 
either  before  the  ammonia  or  in 
the  same  operation  from  hoppers 
mounted  on  the  side  of  the  tractor. 
The  practice  of  splitting  applica- 
tions of  nitrogen  to  cane  on  medium 
textured  soils  where  as  much  as  100 
pounds  of  nitrogen  is  applied  is 
proving  to  be  profitable.  Half  of 
the  nitrogen  can  be  applied  four 
inches  deep  in  the  middles  at  the 
last  cultivation.  Ammonia  especially 
lends  itself  to  such  a  practice  and 
(Continued  on  Page  169) 
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SUGARCANE  BORER  OUTLOOK  FOR  1952  AS  DETERMINED 
BY  OVERWINTERING  POPULATION  AND  MORTALITY  SURVEY 

A.  L.  Dug  as,  E.  J,  Concienne  and  Charles  Sanders, 
Louisiana  Agriculture  Experiment  Station 


A  survey  recently  completed  to 
determine  overwintering  populations 
and  mortalities  indicates  that  the 
sugarcane  borer  again  presents  a 
serious  threat  to  the  sugarcane  in- 
dustry. The  problem  may  become 
acute  unless  the  large  population  of 
larvae  now  overwintering  in  the  ex- 
tensive amount  of  cane  trash  left  in 
the  fields  during  harvest  is  destroyed 
either  by  cold  weather  or  by  chop- 
ping, wrapping  of  middles  or  other 
field  operations.  Possibilities  of  a 
destructive  infestation  are  further 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  the  cane  acreage,  perhaps 
50  per  cent,  is  in  three  very  suscepti- 
ble varieties,  C.P.  44/101,  C.P.  44/ 
155;  and  C.P.  36/13.  The  chances 
of  getting  temperatures  sufficiently 
low  to  produce  high  mortalities  are 
rather  remote  at  this  late  date. 
Therefore,  the  outcome  will  depend 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  effective- 
ness of  the  extensive  amount  of 
breaking  of  stubble  land,  and  chop- 
ping and  wrapping  of  cane  trash 
which  has  been  done  over  most  of 
the  cane  belt  in  an  effort  to  destroy 
the  hibernating  borers  before  the 
moths  emerge.  Following  the  release 
of  preliminary  findings  of  the  sur- 
vey, the  growers  responded  whole 
heartily   to   the   recommendations. 

The  survey  of  overwintering  popu- 
lations and  mortalities  serves  as  a 
fairly  good  index  of  the  extent  of 
the  first  generation  infestation  in 
the  spring.  Examinations  in  118 
fields  over  the  cane  growing  area 
revealed  that  there  was  an  average 
overwintering  population  of  3,903 
live  borers  per  acre  with  a  maximum 
of  22,475.  The  average  mortality 
amounted  to  only  7.6  per  cent.  Last 
year  in  similar  fields  there  was 
found  an  average  of  only  4  live 
borers  per  acre  with  a  mortality  of 
99  per  cent. 

Representative     figures     for     the 


principal  areas  of  the  cane  belt  act 
ually  mean  more  than  the  composit 
average  figure  because  of  the  wid 
range  of  variation  between  one  o 
the  areas  and  the  others.  In  th 
Teche  area  an  average  of  5,801  liv 
borers  per  acre  was  found;  in  th 
Bayou  Lafourche-Bayou  Black  ares 
1,515;  in  the  Mississippi  River  area 
2,234;  and  in  the  Meeker-Bunki| 
area,  1,394  per  acre.  A  36.8  per  cen 
mortality  in  the  Meeker-Bunkie  are 
was  by  far  the  greatest. 

The  overwintering  population  i: 
the  Teche  area  is  believed  to  be  th 
heaviest  we  have  ever  observec 
Even  though  counts  were  made  i 
fields  with  a  borer  record,  observa 
tions  have  shown  that  the  same  con 
dition  exists  in  a  large  part  of  th 
whole  area.  The  average  figure  fo 
the  Meeker-Bunkie  district  is  als 
fairly  representative  of  the  tot£ 
acreage.  Heavy  borer  damage  wa 
reported  in  this  section  during  th 
harvest  season  last  year.  As  for  th 
Bayou  Lafourche-Bayou  Black  an 
the  Mississippi  River  areas  wher 
last  year's  infestations  were  mor 
localized,  the  figures  are  not  applies 
ble  to  a  large  part  of  the  total  acre 
age.  They  apply  principally  to  th 
fields  where  there  were  borers  i 
the  '51  crop.  However,  in  these  field 
the  carryover  in  many  instances  i 
certainly  alarming. 

Furthermore,  this  survey  for  th 
most  part  is  intended  to  includi 
fields  which  are  more  likely  to  sui 
port  a  borer  infestation  and  in  whic 
a  relatively  large  amount  of  can 
pieces  are  evident.  Approximate 
the  same  type  of  fields  are  examine 
each  year,  since  it  is  impossible  t 
sample  the  whole  cane  belt  and  us( 
less  to  make  the  time  consumin 
counts  in  fields  in  which  it  is  know 
that  there  are  no  borers.  The  fis 
ures,  therefore,  usually  do  not  appi 
(Continued  on  Page  169) 
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THE   SUGAR   BTTLLETI 


CANE  BREEDING  WORK  AT  CANAL  POINT 

(A  letter  from  Dr.  Grassl  to  Mr.  S.  C.  Munson) 


I  Canal  Point,  Florida 

!  January  8,  1952 

Ir.  S.  C.  Munson, 
Albania    Plantation, 
eanerette,    Louisiana. 
)ear  Mr.  Munson : 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of 
)ecember  27,  to  Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott, 
egarding  accomplishments  of  the 
iurrent  sugar  cane  breeding  season, 

have  been  requested  by  Dr.  C.  H. 
Vadleigh  to  send  you  a  report  of  the 
irogress  that  we  have  made  so  far. 
n  general,  it  has  been  a  very  favor- 
able season  as  there  has  been  an 
abundance  of  tasseling  of  most  var- 
eties  that  normally  flower  here  and 
ome  tasseling  of  many  that  only 
ery  rarely  flower.  On  top  of  this, 
we  have  had  some  very  warm  per- 
ods  with  only  a  few  nights  when 
he  minimum  temperature  was  be- 
ow  50°  F.  Because  of  this,  it  has 
j)een  possible  to  make  many  import- 
lint  crosses  and  produce  sufficient 
jieed  for  at  least  one  if  not  two  large 
leedling  crops. 

The  total  number  of  crosses  made 
IS  of  today  is  177.  Of  these,  48  have 
ilready  been  harvested.  As  you 
•ealize,  it  is  not  the  total  number 
)f  crosses  which  is  important  but 
he  number  of  special  combinations 
vhich  we  know  from  experience 
vill  give  superior  seedlings.  We 
vere  fortunate  this  season  in  that 
ve  were  able  to  repeat  23  of  the 
j)est  combinations  that  were  particu- 
arly  desired  by  either  Dr.  Abbott  or 
3r.  Chilton.  This  represents  a  great 
najority  of  the  most  important  com- 
Dinations  ever  made  at  Canal  Point, 
included  are  such  combinations  as 
"P  29-320  X  CP  38-34,  CP  44-126 
X  CP  30-24,  and  F.  36-819  X  CP48- 
126  from  which  Dr.  Abbott  was  able 
:o  select  9,  10,  and  11.4  per  cent  re- 
?pectively,  as  well  as  CP  43-64  X  CP 
^6-211,  CP  43-64  X  CP  38-34  and 
"P  29-116  X  Co.  356  which  gave  Dr. 
ZJhilton  13.1,  8,  and  4.2  percent 
selections.    The  23  crosses  in   ques- 


tion were  made  particularly  large 
so  that  they  represent  about  one 
third  of  the  seed  produced  and 
probably  sufficient  for  one  large 
seedling  crop  at  both  Houma  and 
Baton  Rouge. 

The  many  new  combinations  made 
this  season  were  in  general  small  in 
size  and  directed  towards  several 
special  objectives.  One  group  involv- 
ed crosses  between  canes  such  as 
CP  43-33,  CP  50-11,  CP  33-409,  CP 
48-103,  CP  46-115  and  CP  47-191 
which  are  considered  most  resistant 
to  cold  by  Hebert  and  Coleman  of  our 
Division.  A  second  and  by  far  the 
largest  group  was  aimed  at  obtain- 
ing early  high  sugar  and  involved 
crosses  with  very  sweet  canes  such 
as  CP  48-103,  F  36-819,  CP  43-64, 
CP  28-19  and  CP  45-73.  A  third 
group  was  made  with  the  idea  of  ob- 
taining sugarcanes  with  greater  re- 
sistance to  borer  injury  and  involved 
such  borer  resistant  parents  as  CP 
34-79,  CP  34-120,  and  CP  33-409. 
Another  group  of  crosses  was  di- 
rected towards  the  development  of 
canes  with  very  high  resistance  to 
the  diseases  present  in  the  United 
States.  This  involved  canes  such  as 
CP  33-409,  CP  34-139,  and  CP  36- 
183  which  are  noted  for  their  re- 
sistance to  red  rot  and  root  rot. 
Finally,  some  combinations  were 
made  in  order  to  develop  new  breed- 
ing lines  by  utilizing  tassels  of  odd 
varieties  which  normally  do  not 
flower    here. 

Besides  the  field  work,  8  crosses 
have  been  made  so  far  in  our  modi- 
fied greenhouse  in  order  to  test  the 
feasibility  of  such  work.  These  8 
crosses  were  made  with  stalks  of 
sugarcane  which  had  been  air-lay- 
ered in  the  field.  This  air-layering 
or  marcotting  involved  attaching  a 
section  of  modified  stove  pipe 
around  a  cane  stalk  and  filling  it 
with  soil  which  is  kept  moist  to  in- 
duce root  formation.  After  a  few 
( Continued  on  Next  Page ) 
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weeks  the  roots  are  well  enough 
formed  so  that  the  stalks  can  be 
cut  below  the  improvised  stove  pipe 
pot  and  brought  into  the  greenhouse. 
We  air-layered  a  total  of  117  stalks 
involving  8  varieties  and  found  that 
this  was  not  much  of  a  problem  ex- 
cept that  it  was  too  large  a  num- 
ber for  our  small  greenhouse.  We 
also  made  the  mistake  of  air-layer- 
ing most  of  the  stalks  too  near  the 
ground  level  with  the  result  that 
the  air-layered  or  marcoted  plants 
are  very  tall  and  clumsy  to  handle. 
Experience  with  several  marcots 
made  high  up  on  the  stem  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  in  India,  indi- 
cates that  this  procedure  will  work. 
In  other  words,  we  have  learned  a 
lot  from  the  little  time  that  we  have 
been  able  to  divert  to  greenhouse 
work  in  view  of  the  excellent  con- 
ditions outside. 

With  respect  to  the  greenhouse 
work,  we  have  been  particularly  in- 
terested in  testing  the  possibility  of 
bringing  flowering  stalks  of  male- 
sterile  canes  from  our  fields  or  near- 
by commercial  fields  directly  into 
the  greenhouse  and  maintaining 
them  by  the  solution  method  during 
pollenation  and  seed  formation.  The 
idea  being  to  marcot  male-fertile 
canes  primarily  and  use  them  to 
make  crosses  with  any  of  the  male- 
sterile  canes  that  normally  are  avail- 
able in  our  fields.  This  would  in- 
crease the  usefullness  of  greenhouse 
work  tremendously  as  it  would  mul- 
tiply many  fold  the  number  of  par- 
ental combinations  which  we  could 
test. 

For  example,  we  marcoted  20 
stalks  of  CP  38-34  and  9  of  CP  29- 
320  with  the  hope  that  some  of  these 
would  flower  simultaneously  and 
permit  us  to  make  this  important 
cross  in  the  greenhouse  between  CP 
29-320,  a  male-sterile  variety,  and 
CP  38-34,  a  male  fertile  variety. 
So  far,  5  stalks  of  CP  38-34  have 
flowered  and  none  of  CP  29-320. 
In  order  not  to  waste  the  flowering 
stalks  of  CP  38-34,  we  have  brought 
in  stalks  of  male-sterile  canes  from 


our  breeding  plots.  By  keeping 
systematic  check  of  the  hundrec 
of  stalks  of  CP-29-320  in  our  bree( 
ing  plots,  it  was  possible  to  mal^ 
the  above  cross  as  soon  as  a  tass 
appeared  in  the  field  at  the  san: 
time  as  the  other  parent  flowere 
in  the  greenhouse.  This  was  dor 
by  cutting  the  flowering  stalk  ( 
CP  29-320  near  the  ground  level  an 
bringing  it  into  our  greenhouse  an 
placing  the  tassel  under  the  flowe: 
ing  tassel  of  the  male-fertile  C 
38-34.  The  stalks  brought  in  froi 
outside  are  kept  alive  in  an  aci 
solution  by  cutting  off  a  small  po 
tion  every  second  day  at  whic 
time  the  solution  is  renewed.  Aft( 
12  to  14  cuts  or  about  28  days,  tl 
seed  is  ready  to  be  harvested.  Sue 
stalks  require  about  4  feet  of  matui 
stalk  and  this  is  one  reason  why 
tall  greenhouse  is  necessary.  Th 
procedure  may  seem  like  a  lot  ( 
work  but  the  advantage  lies  in  tl 
fact  that  we  can  select  our  fema 
parent  from  any  one  of  the  hui 
dreds  of  stalks  of  the  several  huil 
dred  breeding  canes  that  are  in  oi 
collection.  There  is,  of  course  r 
possibility  of  marcoting  even  a  sma 
fraction  of  that  number  of  stall 
or  maintaining  them  in  any  concei  | 
able  greenhouse  that  may  be  avai 
able  to  us.  As  the  stalks  of  son 
varieties  do  not  do  well  in  solutio 
we  are  testing  a  series  of  our  mal 
sterile  sugarcanes  out  in  the  ope 
to  see  which  ones  can  be  depende 
on  by  this  method.  We  are  al 
testing  the  possibility  of  removir 
them  from  the  greenhouse  aft( 
pollenation  has  taken  place  so  thi 
other  stalks  may  utilize  the  limitc 
space  in  our  small  greenhouse  f( 
production  of  additional  crosses. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  presei 
sugarcane  breeding  season  appeal 
to  be  a  very  promising  one  fro: 
the  point  of  view  of  developing  ne 
practices  as  well  as  for  productic 
of  seeds.  Some  of  the  breeding  woi 
will  still  be  underway  for  the  ne: 
5  or  6  weeks  so  it  will  be  possib 
for  you  to  see  some  of  it  in  open 
tion. 


xes 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETI 


With   best  wishes  for  a   pleasant 
trip  to  Canal  Point,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)    Carl  0.  Grassl, 
Botanist. 


SUGARCANE  BORER 

(Continued  from  Page  166) 

to  all  of  the  cane  acreage  but  only 
to  the  fields  where  a  borer  infesta- 
tion is  likely.  The  survey  this  year 
was  practically  completed  before  any 
chopping  or  wrapping  of  middles 
was  done.  Accordingly,  observations 
imade  from  now  on  will  not  reveal 
the  true  overwintering  populations. 
A  number  of  fields  were  examined 
since  the  release  of  preliminary 
counts  and  upon  adding  these  addi- 
tional figures  the  average  counts 
were  lowered  or  raised  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Fortunately,     much    has    already 
been  done  toward  destroying  or  re- 
ducing the  large  number  of  hiber- 
nating borers,   but  work  should  be 
I  resumed  as  soon  as  weather  permits. 
{Although  more  detailed  data  on  ex- 
factly   what   is   the   best   method    of 
1  aiding  nature  in  this  task  is  needed, 
I  we     recommend     certain     practices 
i  which   are   all   very  helpful.      First, 
[destroy  all  stubble  land  to  be  taken 
(out  of  cane,  which  does  an  excellent 
job    of    destroying    borers    in    such 
fields;  second,  burn  or  reburn  any 
I  fields  or  parts  of  fields  having  suf- 
jficient   amounts    of   trash   to    burn; 
third,  chop  or  wrap  the  trash  in  the 
j  middle   either   following  shaving   or 
jwith  no  shaving  in  stubble  lands  to 
jbe  maintained  in  production.     There 
lis  no  real  necessity  for  general  shav- 
j  ing  this  year  as  a  borer  control  prac- 
Itice  since  there  are  very  few  borers 
jin  the  green  shoots  of  stubble  and 
ifall   plant   cane   or   in   the    stubbles 
themselves.    Therefore,   chopping  of 
cane  trash  and  pieces  with  a  double 
chopper  and  pulling  the  dirt  back  on 
the  row  or  just  wrapping  the  trash 
in    the    middles    may    be    practiced 
without  shaving  the  excellent  stands 
of  cane  marking  the  fields  to-day. 
However,  shaving  may  be  advisable 


in  heavily  populated  fields  where 
there  is  a  large  number  of  cane 
pieces  on  top  the  rows  or  where  the 
stubbles  were  cut  too  high.  Shaving 
is  of  course  recommended  in  the 
Johnson  grass  control  program  in 
stubble  cane.  There  are  practically 
no  borers  overwintering  in  plant 
cane  except  in  summer  plant  which 
has  already  been  shaved  and 
wrapped. 

Now,  it  may  so  happen  that  the 
growers  will  desire  to  start  regular 
spring  cultivation  and  fertilization 
by  the  time  the  fields  dry  out  suf- 
ficiently to  go  back  to  work.  In  such 
case  it  would  be  advisable  to  start 
work  in  fields  where  there  was  an 
infestation  last  year  if  nothing  has 
already  been  done  and  to  off-bar 
and  wrap  the  trash  in  the  middles, 
leaving  it  wrapped  as  long  as  pos- 
sible; and  also  to  plow  out  any 
stubble  fields  which  have  not  already 
been  plowed.  In  this  way  the  great- 
est amount  of  good  will  be  done  in 
an  overall  effect  to  reduce  the  over- 
wintering borer  population,  since  on 
some  farms  the  high  populations  are 
confined  to  localized  areas. 

There  will  doubtless  be  need  for  a 
chemical  control  program,  so  tenta- 
tive arrangements  should  be  made 
for  insecticides  and  for  plane  service. 


ACT  NOW 

(Continued  from  Page  165) 
work  is  now  in  progress  along  this 
line." 

U.  S.  D.  A.  Recommendations 

"Average  results  in  the  Western 
Section  indicate  that  about  36 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  are 
sufficient  for  plant  cane.  Stubble 
cane  requires  about  60  to  80  pounds 
of  nitrogen  per  acre,  and  indications 
are  that  profitable  response  may  be 
obtained  from  the  use  of  up  to  100 
pounds  per  acre  on  some  of  the 
lighter  soils. 

''Average   results   in   the   Eastern 

Section     indicate     that     about     36 

pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  should 

be  used  on  plant  cane  on  light  soil 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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and  60  to  80  pounds  on  plant  cane 
on  heavy  soil.  Stubble  cane  will  usu- 
ally respond  profitably  to  60  to  80 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  on  both 
light  and  heavy  soil. 

'In  both  the  Western  and  Eastern 
Sections,  stubble  cane  on  light  soils 
may  show  additional  response  to  the 
use  of  phosphate,  or  potash,  or  both, 
when  combined  with  the  higher 
rates  of  application  of  nitrogen. 
These  additional  yield  increases,  as 
compared  to  yields  obtained  from 
the  nitrogen  alone,  are  quite  vari- 
able, and  on  the  average  are  often 
too  small  to  be  profitable.  There- 
fore the  general  application  of  phos- 
phate or  potash,  or  both,  with  the 
nitrogen,  is  not  recommended." 
For  More  Information  on  Fertilizer 

In  every  parish  there  are  profes- 
sional agricultural  workers  who 
would  be  glad  to  give  you  more  de- 
tailed information  on  fertilizing 
sugar  cane.  Why  not  talk  it  over 
with  your  County  Agent,  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  technician,  or 
Vocational  Agriculture  teacher? 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  Page  164) 
ing  of  sugar. 

During  the  past  several  weeks, 
Myers  has  held  a  series  of  confer- 
ences with  Agriculture  and  State 
Department  officials  and  represent- 
atives of  the  sugar  producing  areas 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  conten- 
tions of  the  various  countries  par- 
ticipating in  the  world  sugar  con- 
ferences and  to  bring  up-to-date  the 
U.  S.  policy  with  respect  to  world 
sugar  production. 

The  sugar  policy  of  the  U.  S.  is 
expressed  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 1,  1951,  and  in  statements  of 
our  Government  at  meetings  of  the 
International  Sugar  Council.  This 
policy  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  elimination  of  excess 
trade  barriers  so  as  to  encour- 
age maximum  consumption  of 
sugar ; 


2.  The  maintenance  of  sugai 
prices  at  levels  which  will  be 
fair  both  to  producers  and 
consumers ; 

3.  Continued  assurance  of  ade- 
quate sugar  supplies;  and 

4.  The  promotion  of  a  healthj 
volume  of  foreign  trade  ir 
sugar. 

The  Special  Committee  is  faced 
with  a  complex  problem.  Whethei 
or  not  a  solution  is  found  depends 
largely  upon  the  attitude  of  the  ex- 
porting countries  most  of  whict 
steadfastly  refuse  to  make  any  ma- 
terial concessions  by  restricting 
their  sugar  production. 

Mexican  Farm  Labor 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulle-i 
tin,  the  Mexican  Farm  Labor  Agreej 
ment  which  was  scheduled  to  expire 
February  12,  1952  has  been  ex- 
tended until  May  11,  1952.  Al- 
though hearings  are  still  being  held 
the  House  is  expected  to  take  quid 
and  favorable  action  on  the  pro^ 
posed  legislation  as  soon  as  it  haf 
been  reported  out  of  Committee  s( 
that  a  new  Agreement  can  be  signec 
by  May  11th.  The  Mexican  govern 
ment  refuses  to  permit  its  Nationals 
to  enter  the  United  States  for  agri- 
cultural work  until  the  immigratior 
law  has  been  changed  by  Congress 

0 

UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  Page  163) 
Louisiana  State  Experiment  Station 

Mr.  Frank  Mallen,  who  made  i 
trip  to  Chicago  last  Fall  at  the  ex 
pense  of  the  League  to  observe  testj 
in  grinding  cane  with  a  mill  callec 
the  Stacomizer,  will  make  a  repon 
on  his  findings,  and  Mr.  M.  J 
Stacom,  Vice-President  of  Stacon 
Industries  will  also  be  present  t( 
discuss  the  possibilities  of  introduc 
ing  the  Stacomizer  to  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry. 

The  Industrial  Committee  of  youi 
League  consists  of  A.  J.  Isacks 
Chairman,  Irving  Legendre,  F! 
Evans  Farwell,  M.  V.  YarbroughJ 
E.  W.  McNeil,  J.  T.  Landry,  Arthui 
G.  Keller,  Horace  Nelson,  Edwin  L 
(Continued  on  Page  172) 
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IS  JOHNSON  GRASS  YOUR  PROBLEM? 

99%  Pure  Sodium  Chlorate  is   Your  Answer 


Recommended  by  La.   Agricultural  Experiment   Stations 


n  Louisiana  Bulletin  No.  442,  published 
md  released  by  the  Louisiana  Agricul- 
ural  Experiment  Stations  in  April,  1950, 
30DIUM  CHLORATE  plus  CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE  is  recommended  as  the 
CHEAPEST  and  BEST  CHEMICAL  to 
jise  to  permanently  destroy  Johnson  Grass 
|in  ditchbanks,  headlands  and  other  non- 
rop  areas.  (See  your  County  Agent  or 
rite  us   for  a  free  copy  of  this   Bulletin.) 


a«i 
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UY  ONLY  99%  PURE  SODIUM 
HL ORATE.  .  .  .  DON'T  LET 

|\NYBODY    FOOL    YOU     INTO 

[buying  LESS.  .  .  . 

DON'T  BUY  ANY  JOHNSON  GRASS 
CHEMICAL  BY  THE  POUND  OR  BY 
IFHE  DRUM,  BUT  BUY  IT  ACCORDING 
IrO     ITS     PERCENTAGE     OF     KILLING 

[POWER OUR    99%     PURE    SODIUM 

pHLORATE    IS 

50%   CHEAPER  TO  USE, 

TWICE  MORE  POWERFUL, 

PRODUCE  BETTER  RESULTS, 

AND  IS  AS  SAFE  TO  USE 

\S  ANY  OTHER  JOHNSON  GRASS 
KILLER   CONTAINING   CHLORATE. 

BUY  YOUR  SODIUM  CHLO- 
RATE NOW  IF  YOU  WANT  TO 
BE  SURE  OF  A  SUPPLY  FOR 
THIS  SUMMER.  .  .  . 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  99%  PURE  SODIUM 
CHLORATE  IS  VERY  LIMITED  AND 
WAY    SHORT    OF    THE    ANTICIPATED 

DEMANDS WHY    WAIT?       SEE    US 

NOW  FOR  SUPPLIES  OF  SODIUM 
CHLORATE,  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE,  and 
for   spraying    equipment. 

Distributed  By 


'The   Problem' 


Ai 


The   Solut  on 


'The   Results' 


ASSUMPTION  FARM  SUPPLIES  &  CHEMICALS  CO. 

Napoleonville,  Louisiana 

Phones:  2251   or  3701 

March  1,  1952 
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(Continued  on  Page  170) 
Dennis,  Will  J.  Gibbens,  Jr.,  Edward 
Kramer,   D.   C.   Palfrey,   J.   H.   Thi- 
baut,   Frank  L.   Barker,   Jr.,   W.   S. 
Chadwick,  and  Charles  C.  Savoie. 
Barker  Appointed 

Mr.  L.  A.  Mullins,  Chairman  of 
the  State  PMA  Committee  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
announced  that  the  appointment  of 
Thomas  M.  Barker,  of  Lockport,  as 
a  member  of  the  Louisiana  State 
PMA  Committee  has  been  approved 
by  the  Washington  Administration. 

As  a  member  of  the  PMA  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Barker  will  automatically 
become  a  member  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Mobilization  Committee 
which  is  composed  of  all  the  Federal 
and  State  agricultural  agencies  in 
Louisiana. 

Mr.    Barker   is   the    Chairman    of 
your  League's  Labor  Committee  and 
also  is  Treasurer  of  the  League. 
C.  J.  Bourg 

Mr.  Clarence  J.  Bourg,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Emeritus  of  the  American  Sug- 
ar Cane  League  and  the  former 
manager  of  your  Washington  Office, 
is  presently  visiting  friends  and 
relatives  in  Louisiana.  Mr.  Bourg 
plans  to  return  to  Washington  about 
the  middle  of  March. 
Cryolite 

Word  has  been  received  from 
Washington  that  the  Administration 
will  soon  issue  an  order  restricting 
the  use  of  the  insecticide  known  as 
"Cryolite"  that  is  used  extensively 
in  Louisiana  to  kill  the  cane  borer. 
Your  League  is  working  through  its 
Washington  office  to  assure  the 
availability  of  sufficient  cryolite  to 
fight  the  borer  menace  which  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  serious  in  Louisi- 
ana this  season.    (See  page  166). 

■■■■^■■Guy  Maspero^^i^HBi^^ 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  we 
chronicle  the  passing  of  our  friend 
Mr.  Guy  Maspero,  who  died  at  his 
home  in  New  Orleans  on  Monday, 
February  25th,  1952. 

Mr.  Maspero  was  the  molasses 
buyer  for  Penick  &  Ford  for  many, 
many  years  and  everyone  connected 
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with  this  part  of  the  Louisiana  sugai 
industry  knew  him  and  loved  him 
He  was  the  Treasurer  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Sugar  Exchange. 

Although  Mr.  Maspero  had  no 
been  well  for  about  a  year,  his  deatl 
was,  nevertheless,  an  unexpectec 
event  that  has  shocked  all  of  us. 

We  extend  our  deepest  sympathies 
to  his  wife  and  brothers  who  survive 
him. 

Flanagan  To  Graver 

Reporting  the  success  of  the  grad 
uates  of  Louisiana  State  University 
is  always  a  pleasant  task  and  we  arc 
therefore  glad  to  print  the  following 
press  release  about  our  young  frienc 
William  H.  Flanagan,  and  wish  hin; 
luck  in  his  new  job.  "Graver  Tanl 
&  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Chicago 
Ind.,  has  announced  the  appoint 
ment  of  Mr.  William  H.  Flanagan  as 
product  manager,  Clarifier  Division 
In  this  position  he  will  direct  Grav 
er's  activities  in  the  sugar  equip 
ment  field. 

A  graduate  of  Louisiana  State  Uni 
versify  where  he  studied  Chemica 
Engineering  at  the  Audubon  Suga 
School,  Mr.  Flanagan  has  had  ai 
interesting  and  well-rounded  back 
ground.  He  served  as  managing  ed 
itor  with  the  Gilmore  Publishing 
Company,  during  which  time  h( 
traveled  throughout  the  sugar  world 
accumulating  technical  data  on  th< 
operating  techniques  and  milling 
practices  of  sugar  factories.  Em 
ployed  by  the  American  Cyanami( 
Company  to  assist  in  the  develop 
ment  of  the  ion-exchange  procesi 
for  the  extraction  of  sucrose,  Mr 
Flanagan  was  trained  in  the  Cya 
namid  Laboratories  and  operated  { 
pilot  plant  using  ion-exchange  meth 
ods. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 


Inc. 


Thibodaux,  Louisiana 
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RYANIA 


FOR  THE  CONTROL 

of  the 

MilR  CANE  RORER 


CONSIDER  ITS 
EFFICACY 
AND  ECONOMY 


MarcJi  1,  1962 
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DEFINITION  OF  HAWAIIAN  SUGARCANE  FARM  REVISED 


A  revised  definition  of  a  farm  in 
Hawaii,  issued  under  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  was  announced  recently  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  definition  is  used  for  pur- 
ing  allotments  and  in  computing 
poses  of  establishing  farm  market- 
conditional  payments  at  rates  which 
reflect  the  size  of  the  farms.  In 
defining  a  farm  under  the  Sugar 
Act  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
take  into  consideration  "the  use  of 
common  work  stock,  equipment,  la- 
bor, management,  and  other  perti- 
nent factors".  The  previous  defi- 
nition of  a  farm  took  into  account 
the  factors  specified  in  the  Act  with- 
out any  reference  to  ''other  perti- 
nent factors"  which  the  Secretary 
might  take  into  consideration  in  de- 
fining a  farm.  The  revised  defini- 
tion recognizes  that  financial  res- 
ponsibility, crop  ownership,  and  con- 
trol of  the  land  and  of  the  farm 
operations  are  pertinent  factors  to 


be  considered  in  defining  a  farm. 

Land  on  which  sugarcane  is  pro! 
duced  by  an  ''adherent  planter"  unj 
der  agreement  with  the  plantatioi 
is  included  as  a  part  of  the  planta 
tion  farming  unit.  In  the  past; 
most  small  producers  have  operatec; 
under  this  system.  However,  nev| 
agreements  have  been  made  thij! 
year  between  several  plantation!; 
and  many  small  planters  undei 
which  farming  operations  on  th( 
land  controlled  by  such  plantersj 
will  be  independent  of  the  plantaj 
tion.  Under  the  revised  definition! 
small  producers  who  operate  indei 
pendent  farms  will  be  treated  un| 
der  the  Sugar  Act  on  a  comparabl<| 
basis  with  small  producers  in  othe]; 
domestic  producing  areas.  The  defij 
nition  does  not  change  the  statujj 
of  those  producers  who  continue  t(l 
operate  as   adherent  planters. 


Speed  the  Harvest 


WITH  A 

CIRCLE  SWING 
DERRICK 

.  .  .  EASILY  MOVED  TO  WORK  AREA. 
POWER  OR  HAND  OPERATED,  250  LB. 
CAPACITY.  FULL  CIRCLE  SWING,  ALL 
STEEL  .  .  .  DRUM  CAPACITY  FOR  275 
FEET  OF  5/16-INCH  CABLE. 


WRITE  FOR  DEMONSTRATION 

modmrd  WiafU  &  GSi 

/  THE  LARGEST  GENERAL  SUPPLY  HOUSe  SOUTH  SINCE  IBSfJ 

NEW       ORLEANS  ,  U.S.A. 
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depend  on 
ALCOA  Cryolite 
Insecticide 

for  TWO-WAY  Protection 


Sure  death  to  sugarcane  borers,  se- 
lective Alcoa  Cryolite  spares  other 
insects  that  prey  on  borer  eggs  .  .  . 
two-way  protection  that  assures  you 
of  a  larger  crop. 

Alcoa  Cryolite  is  ideal  for  dusting  .  . . 
safe  on  tender  cane  shoots.  Smooth 
particles  provide  minimum  abrasive 
action  on  expensive  equipment. 

Alcoa  Cryolite  is  not  acutely  poison- 
ous to  humans  or  wildlife.  Its  high 
adhesive  quality  assures  you  of 
greater  coverage  .  .  .  longer  action. 

Abundantly  available  from  large 
stocks  for  immediate  delivery. 

rREE   Alcoa  Cryolite  Dusting  and  Spraying 
Chart.   Write  for  yours  today. 

ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

CHEMICALS  DIVISION 

642  C  Gulf  Building  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


■S 


% 


Alcoa  Cryolite  insecticide 


March  1,  1952 
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STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO., 

Limited 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

New  Holland  Hay  Balers 

Coby  Hi-Speed  Trailers 

Minneapolis  Moline  Implements 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers 
and  Drains 

NEW    ORLEANS    CEMENT 
PRODUCTS   CO.,    INC. 


Plants 


Phones 

j  AUdubon  8328 
/AMherst  2900 


2900  Perdido  St. 
New  Orleans  19,  La. 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
Hibernia  Bank  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN   &  CO.,   INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9.  La. 

HARRY  L.   LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,   La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO   STANDARD    OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  Ls 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARI 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 

New  Orleans,  La. 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  THB  UAeue 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


Experimental   Harvester 

Pictured  on  the  cover  of  this 
ssue  is  an  experimental  sugarcane 
jarvester  of  the  United  States  De- 
lartment  of  Agriculture  that  cuts, 
jtrips,  and  loads  cane.  This  is  the 
jaachine  that  is  being  developed  by 
ii\  R.  M.  Ramp  and  his  associates 
t  the  U.S.D.A.'s  Houma  Experi- 
ment Station.  It  was  viewed  and 
jliscussed  by  your  League's  Farm 
j/lachinery  Advisory  Committee  on 
/[arch  5th,  when  that  body  met  with 
he  experts   of  the   Houma   Station. 

Notice  in  the  picture  that  the  ma- 
hine  is  loading  a  cart  that  is  hitch- 
id  to  the  rear  of  the  harvester. 
Phis  development  makes  it  possible 

0  open  new  fields  for  harvesting 
vithout  the  usual  necessity  of  cut- 
,ing  one  or  two  rows  by  other 
jnethods.  The  loading  apparatus 
jvill  also  load  the  cleaned  canes  into 
parts  drawn  along  the  side  of  the 
[nachine. 

1  Your  Farm  Machinery  Advisory 
pommittee,  which  is  headed  by  Mr. 
r.  J.  Shaffer,  Jr.,  has  agreed  with 
\lr.  Ramp  that  a  few  contemplated 
mprovements  be  made  and  that  the 
nachine  then  be  put  in  the  field  for 
continuous  operation  during  the  next 
iiarvesting  season. 

The  Committee  and  Mr.  Ramp  be- 
lieve that  after  the  machine  has 
been  put  through  its  paces  during 
the  coming  grinding  season  and  the 
inevitable  ''bugs"  removed,  it  will 
:.hen  be  ready  for  commercial  manu- 
facture by  one  or  more  private  con- 
cerns. 

Leaning  Over  Backwards 

''In  1950  our  production  of  beet 
mgar  was  over  2,000,000  tons,  com- 
3ared  with  a  marketing  quota  for 
:hat  area  of  1,800,000  tons.  In  1951 
bur  price  actions  brought  beet  sugar 
moduction  last  year  below  1,600,000 
f^ons." 

j  Know  who  said  that?  None  other 
jthan  Mr.  Lawrence  Myers,  the  head 


man  of  the  Sugar  Branch  of  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration, the  gentleman  who  admin- 
isters the  Sugar  Act  that  Congress 
passed  to  protect  the  Domestic 
Sugar  Industry! 

As  far  as  we  know  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  Sugar  Act  that  gives 
anybody  the  right  to  use  price  to 
force  a  reduction  in  production. 
The  Act  specifically  provides  pro- 
portionate shares  for  controlling 
production.  Furthermore,  while  Mr. 
Myers'  "price  action"  was  reducing 
the  domestic  beet  sugar  production 
by  400,000  tons,  Cuba  produced  one 
of  its  largest  crops  in  history  and 
was  in  a  position  to  fill  the  deficit 
caused  by  the  reduction  in  the  beet 
sugar  production. 

On  page  182  of  this  issue  we  are 
printing  the  entire  speech  that  Mr. 
Myers  made  to  the  International 
Sugar  Council  in  London,  England 
on  March  4th,  In  it  you  will  see 
that  he  has  tried  to  impress  the 
delegates  with  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  Sugar  Act  have 
leaned  over  backwards  in  trying  to 
help  foreign  producers  of  sugar.  We 
agree  with  him! 

Rain  Making 

Last  year  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  bought  a  machine 
known  as  a  silver  iodide  generator 
and  turned  it  over  to  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Farwell  for  experimental  work 
to  see  whether  this  method  of  in- 
ducing the  clouds  to  part  with  their 
life  giving  moisture  during  times  of 
drought  would  work  under  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  Louisiana  sugar 
district. 

Mr.  Farwell  put  the  machine 
through  extensive  tests  last  summer 
and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  will  not  do  a  good  job  here.  On 
March  3rd  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  the  General  Man- 
ager of  your  League,  setting  forth 
(Continued  on  page  190) 
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IN    WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRISl 


The  rapid  price  advance  of  raw 
sugar  which  rose  during  the  past  15 
days  from  5.65c  to  6.25c  (as  this  is 
being  written)  has  caused  your 
Washington  Representative  to  hold 
in  abeyance  further  suggestions  to 
Secretary  Brannan  for  additional 
action  in  behalf  of  better  prices. 

Representatives  of  all  domestic 
sugar  producing  areas  met  with  Lar- 
ry Myers,  USDA's  Sugar  Branch  Di- 
rector, just  prior  to  his  departure 
for  London  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  Special  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Council.  Ways  and 
means  of  price  improvement  were 
discussed  at  length.  Other  topics 
discussed  were  how  to  assist  Puerto 
Rican  producers  dispose  of  their 
more  than  100,000  tons  of  over- 
quota  sugar  and  methods  of  prevent- 
ing further  increase  in  Puerto  Rican 
over-quota  carry-over  at  the  end  of 
1952. 

It  is  believed  that  Myers  will 
make  no  allocation  of  1952  quota  de- 
ficits nor  will  he  increase  consump- 
tion requirements  until  the  price  of 
raw  sugar  has  reached  6.80,  the  fig- 
ure set  by  his  boss,  Secretary  Bran- 
nan,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Senator 
Ellender. 

No  Fertilizer  Shortage 

Ample  supplies  of  fertilizer  will 
be  available  for  sugarcane  producers 
this  year,  according  to  Mr.  Louis  G. 
Porter,  USDA  Staff  Specialist  on 
Fertilizer  for  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration.  New  fa- 
cilities coming  into  production  have 
already  slightly  increased  fertilizer 
supplies  over  last  year.  There  will 
be   6   per   cent   more   nitrogen,    and 


ammonium  nitrate  production  by  dc| 
mestic  sources  has  been  slightly  ir 
creased  over  last  year.  Imports  q 
ammonium  nitrate  have  been  stej 
ped  up.  Mr.  Porter  further  state 
that  local  fertilizer  distributors  wi 
have  at  least  as  much  as  last  yea 
and  possibly  a  little  more. 

According  to  reliable  informatioi 
a  New  Orleans  importer  of  ammc 
nium  nitrate  has  arranged  for  shij 
ments  totaling  60,000  to  75,000  ton; 
Orders  for  a  good  portion  of  thg 
amount  are  lacking  and  there  is 
possibility  that  some  shipments  ma 
be  diverted  to  other  ports  unle^ 
buyers  appear  soon. 

Ed.  Note:  The  ammonia  nitrai 
importer  is  the  C.  B.  Fox  Compan 
of  New  Orleans. 

Insecticides   for  Borer  Control 

Rumors  of  a  shortage  of  Cryolii 
and  Ryania  for  sugarcane  borer  coi 
trol  have  been  spiked  by  USDA  o: 
ficials.  The  rumors  were  started  h 
the  issuance  of  NPA  Order  M-9: 
effective  February  29,  1952,  whic 
restricts  the  production  of  insect 
cide  grade  cryolite  without  author 
zation  from  NPA.  The  order  do( 
not  prohibit  the  use  of  cryolite  i 
insecticides.  Although  beginnin 
May  1,  1952,  cryolite  will  be  unde 
strict  allocation  by  NPA. 

This  does  not  mean  that  cryolii 
will  not  be  available  in  sufficiei 
quantity  for  sugarcane  borer  contr 
in  Louisiana,  according  to  USD 
and  NPA  officials. 

Conflicting  reports  have  come  i 
Washington  on  the  extent  of  tl 
borer  infestation  and  the  amount  ( 
(Continued  on  page  188) 
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WINTER  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  SUGARCANE  BORER  IN 

LOUISIANA  AND  PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  1952  INFESTATION 

By  E.  K.  Bynum,  W.  E.  Haley,  arid  J.   W.  Ingram,   U.S.D.A.,  Agr.  Res. 

Adm.,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 


The  winter  of  1951-52  was  about 
iverage  in  temperature  in  the  sugar- 
;ane  section  of  Louisiana,  there 
)eing  11  days  of  freezing  tempera- 
ure  at  Houma  between  November 
)  and  January  11.  Under  normal 
larvesting  conditions  the  number  of 
jiugarcane  borers  surviving  the  win- 
er  would  have  been  somewhat  less 
han  average.  The  early  freezes 
'vith  consequent  progressive  deterio- 
•ation  of  the  cane  made  it  necessary 
0  top  lower  as  harvesting  advanced 
^0  that  more  of  the  mature  top 
A^as  left  in  the  field  and  conse- 
jjiuently   more   overwintering  borers. 

i,  About  90  percent  of  the  borers 
fhat  survive  the  winter  in  the  sugar- 
cane area  do  so  in  millable  stalks 
J3r  millable  sections  of  the  tops  left 
in  the  canefield  during  harvesting 
land  in  shoots  growing  from  cane 
planted  the  previous  summer.  Since 
pmmer-planted  acreage  is  normally 
limited,  and  was  even  more  so  than 
usual  in  1951,  the  main  source  of 
the  spring  infestation  is  stalks  and 
large  pieces  of  cane  left  on  the  field 
at  harvesttime. 

During  February  1952,  13  fields 
|of  summer-planted  cane  were  ex- 
jamined  for  borers  surviving  the 
jwinter  in  growth  from  this  cane. 
jTen  representative  10-foot  samples 
lof  cane  row  were  examined  in  seven 
fields  and  five  samples  in  six  fields. 
An  average  of  1,964  borers  per  acre 
were  surviving  the  winter  in  this 
material.  The  average  number  sur- 
viving per  acre  in  previous  years 
Iwere:  1944,  614;  1945,  1,053;  1946., 
567;  1947,  1,389;  1948,  124;  1949, 
2,596;  1950,  3,325;  and  1951,  76. 
The  number  of  borers  surviving  in 
{1952  was  61  percent  greater  than 
the  average  of  1,218  borers  surviv- 
ing annually  in  such  material  dur- 
ing the  period  1944-51. 

Between    January    29    and    March 


3,  1952,  65  fields  were  examined  for 
borers  overwintering  in  sugarcane 
trash  left  in  the  field  after  harvest- 
ing. Twelve  of  these  fields  were  in 
the  Mississippi  River  area  south 
and  4  in  the  area  north  of  Donald- 
sonville,  24  in  the  Bayou  Lafourche 
and  Houma  areas,  17  in  the  Frank- 
lin, New  Iberia,  and  Lafayette 
areas,  and  8  in  the  Bunkie-Meeker 
area.  Ten  representative  samples  of 
cane  trash  were  examined  in  each 
of  51  fields  and  5  in  14  fields.  Each 
sample  consisted  of  10  row-feet. 
An  average  of  346  live  borers  per 
acre  were  found  to  have  survived 
in  the  trash.  This  is  79  percent 
more  than  the  annual  average  of 
193  per  acre  for  the  years  1939-51. 
In  one  field  of  the  very  susceptible 
variety,  C.  P.  36/13,  in  the  Franklin 
area  that  had  developed  a  late  in- 
festation and  was  cut  late  and 
topped  low,  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  borers  were  found  surviving. 
If  this  abnormal  field  is  left  out  of 
the  calculations,  an  average  of  220 
borers  per  acre  survived  in  trash 
in  1952,  which  is  only  slightly  above 
the  annual  average.  The  overwinter- 
ing borer  population  was  much 
higher  than  average  in  some  fields 
in  the  Franklin  area  where  the 
borers  were  not  affected  by  the 
early  freezes  as  they  were  in  other 
areas  and  where  the  sugarcane  was 
harvested  late. 

The  following  tabulation  gives  the 
average  number  of  borers  per  acre 
found  in  sugarcane  trash  left  in  the 
field  after  harvest  in  previous  years, 
together  with  data  on  the  infesta- 
tion in  the  following  fall  of  each 
year.  The  fall  infestation  figures 
are  from  annual  surveys  made 
jointly  by  the  Louisiana  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  and  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine. 

(Continued  on  page  186) 
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REMARKS  BY  MR.  LAWRENCE  MYERS 

( United  States  Delegate,  before  a  meeting  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the 
INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  COUNCIL  in  London,  March  4th,  1952) 


Mr.  Chairman, 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  I 
wish  to  say  that  we  welcome  the  op- 
portunity of  attending  this  meeting 
of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  In- 
ternational Sugar  Council  and  of 
participating  in  its  deliberations. 
We  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this 
occasion  fully  and  frankly  to  state 
the  position  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  important  task 
to  which  this  Committee  is  address- 
ing itself — i.e.  trying  to  find  a  set 
of  acceptable  and  sound  principles 
upon  which  we  may  proceed  in  fi- 
nally drafting  a  new,  up-to-date,  and 
effective  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment. In  this  connection,  I  wish  to 
review  the  sugar  policies  which  the 
United  States  has  been  following 
for  a  number  of  years.  If  these  po- 
licies are  known  the  views  of  the 
United  States  toward  a  new  Inter- 
national Sugar  Agreement  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  more  clearly  understood. 

Prior  to  1933  the  United  States 
had  a  protective  tariff  on  sugar, 
During  the  period  from  1789  to  1933 
United  States  tariff  rates  on  sugar, 
with  minor  exceptions,  ranged  from 

1  cent  to  3  cents  per  pound.  Under 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  the  rate  was 

2  1-2  cents  per  pound  except  in  the 
case  of  Cuban  sugar  to  which  only 
80  per  cent  of  the  full  duty  rate  was 
applicable.  Although  the  United 
States  tariffs  on  sugar  which  pre- 
vailed prior  to  1933  were  not  high 
in  comparison  with  tariffs,  excise 
taxes  and  similar  protective  pro- 
grams prevailing  in  many  other 
countries,  nevertheless,  they  tended 
to  stimulate  our  sugar  production. 

By  1933  it  was  evident  that  sharp- 
ly increasing  sugar  production  in 
the  United  States  was  not  only  pre- 
venting domestic  beet  and  cane  far- 
mers from  receiving  adequate  re- 
turns for  their  crops,  and  domestic 
laborers  from  getting  adequate 
wages  for  their  work,  but  also  was 


contributing  to  the  instability  of  th 
world  sugar  market.  Accordingly; 
in  1934  the  first  United  States  sug 
ar  quota  law  was  enacted  to  giv 
more  effective  protection  to  a  limit 
ed  domestic  industry  and  to  increas 
our  imports  of  sugar. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act  quotas  wer 
established  in  terms  of  percentage 
of  total  United  States  sugar  con 
sumption,  for  both  domestic  suga 
production  and  foreign  sugar  impor 
tations.  These  quota  restriction 
permitted  sugar  price  increase 
while  avoiding  over-production.  L 
addition,  processors  were  required  t 
pay  at  least  established  prices  fo 
their  cane  and  beets  and  grower 
were  required  to  pay  at  least  estab 
lished  wages  and  to  abolish  chiL 
labor.  A  tax  of  1-2  cent  a  poun 
— imposed  contemporaneously  witj 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  th 
sugar  tariff  rate — financed  condi 
tional  payments  to  cane  and  bee 
producers  who  limited  their  produc 
tion  and  otherwise  abided  by  th 
terms   of  the   program. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1934  continue^ 
in  effect  until  1937  when  it  was  re 
enacted  as  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 
The  latter  Act  continued  in  effec 
until  1948  when  it  in  turn  was  re 
vised  and  re-enacted  by  the  Suga 
Act  of  1948.  The  1948  law,  wit: 
modifications,  was  extended  las 
year  until  1957. 

The  imposition  of  sugar  quota 
caused  a  sharp  cut  in  sugar  pre 
duction  in  the  United  States.  In  th 
ten  years  prior  to  quota  legislatio; 
—from  1923-1933—0  u  r  domesti 
sugar  production  practically  double 
—going  from  2,046,000  to  3,911,00 
tons.*  In  1935  domestic  productio: 
was  cut  to  3,421,000  tons.  The  effec 
of  the  quota  program  was  even  mor 
striking  if  the  Philippine  Islands  ar 
included  as  a  domestic  area,  whia 
they  were,  in  the  pre-war  perioc 
Our    imports    from    the    Philippine 
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ose  fourfold— from  238,000  to  1,- 
30,000  tons — in  the  ten  years  prior 
0  quota  restriction.  In  1935  im- 
orts  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
vere  cut  to  917,000  tons.  During 
j  Ihe  first  two  years  our  quota  legis- 

Iation  was  in  effect,  the  output  of 
ur  domestic  areas  was  reduced  by 
,285,000  tons. 
The  benefit  to  the  world  sugar 
[aarket  of  the  restrictions  in  the 
Toduction  of  sugar  in  the  United 
'  ;tates  and  the  Philippines  from 
933  to  World  War  II  needs  no  elab- 
ration. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the 
act  that  revisions  were  incorpora- 
ed  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  Since 
/Uba  had  greatly  expanded  its  pro- 
uction  during  the  war  to  meet  the 
pfieeds  of  the  United  States  and  its 
Ulies,  it  was  felt  that  special  aid 
.hould  be  given  Cuba  during  the 
(arly  post-war  period.  Accordingly, 
ihe  1948  law  put  fixed  quota  ceilings 
|)n  domestic  sugar  producing  areas, 
irhis  gave  Cuba  and  other  foreign 
jireas  supplying  the  United  States 
narket  the  entire  benefit  of  in- 
Teases  in  United  States  consump- 
;ion.  The  increase  in  United  States 
consumption  amounts  to  around 
|L25,000  tons  annually.  The  1948 
I'^.ct  also  gave  Cuba  95  per  cent  and 
aill  duty  countries  the  remaining 
3  per  cent  of  all  Philippine  deficits. 
it  was  known  these  deficits  would 
36  substantial  for  several  years. 
j  Last  year  the  Sugar  Act  was  ex- 
fended  for  the  period  1953  to  1956 
inclusive.  The  1948  fixed  quota 
peilings  on  the  production  of  sugar 
in  all  areas  in  the  United  States 
were  continued  without  change  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
ia  6,000  ton  increase  for  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  Puerto  Rican  main- 
land quota  was  increased  170,000 
tons,  from  910,000  to  1,080,000  tons. 
The  increase  exceeds  somewhat  one 
year's  increase  in  our  consumption. 
Even  with  its  larger  quota  Puerto 
Rico  will  be  required  to  cut  its  crop 
sharply  from  the  estimated  1952 
production  of  around  1,450,000  tons 


so  as  to  reduce  its  carryover  to  nor- 
mal and  then  to  stay  within  its  new 
marketing   quota. 

In  summary,  for  the  past  18 
years — and  existing  law  directs  a 
continuation  for  another  four  years 
— it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  restrict  domestic  sugar 
production  and  to  foster  increases 
in  its  imports  of  sugar.  Prior  to 
1948  all  quotas  were  expressed  as 
percentages  of  our  consumption  re- 
quirements. Therefore  all  increases 
in  our  consumption  during  that  pe- 
riod were  shared  proportionally  by 
our  domestic  areas  and  by  Cuba  and 
other  foreign  areas  supplying  the 
United  States  market.  For  the  nine 
year  period  1948  through  1956  all 
domestic  producing  areas  will  have 
been  held  within  fixed  quota  ceil- 
ings. Except  for  the  increase  of 
Puerto  Rico's  quota  for  1953,  all  in- 
creases in  consumption  during  this 
nine  year  period  will  be  filled  by 
imports  from  Cuba  and  other  for- 
eign countries.  The  fixed  quota 
ceilings  will  thus  permit  only  a  4 
per  cent  increase  in  domestic  sugar 
production  in  the  nine  year  period. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  United 
States  has  restricted  domestic  sugar 
production  it  has  also  cut  the  rate 
of  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  from  2 
cents  a  pound  to  1-2  cent.  The  tar- 
iff rate  on  full  duty  sugar  has  been 
reduced  from  2  1-2  cents  a  pound  in 
1934  to  5/8  of  a  cent  now. 

In  1936  the  United  States  quota 
system  resulted  in  a  premium  of 
about  1-3/4  cents  per  pound  for 
quota  sugar  entering  our  market. 
Thereafter  the  premium  fell  sharply. 
Since  the  war  the  quota  premium 
has  generally  amounted  to  much  less 
than  1  cent  per  pound.  In  fact  dur- 
ing most  of  the  time  since  July 
1950  sugar  for  shipment  under  quo- 
ta to  the  United  States  has  sold  at  a 
discount  under  world  prices.  At  one 
time  last  year  the  discount  amount- 
ed to  2  1/4  cents  per  pound.  While 
the  recent  situation  has  been  abnor- 
mal, it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  sug- 
ar prices  in  the  United  States  have 
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been  permitted  to  decline  in  relation 
to  world  prices  under  our  Sugar 
Act  programs  since  the  1930's.  Our 
program,  designed  to  be  flexible,  an- 
ticipates that  quota  premiums  will 
increase  in  periods  of  falling  world 
prices  and  diminish  in  periods  of 
rising  world  prices.  In  late  1950 
and  early  1951  our  diligence  in  hold- 
ing down  domestic  sugar  prices  in 
face  of  inflationary  forces  in  the 
world  sugar  market  and  of  rising 
prices  of  competitive  domestic  crops 
resulted  in  a  reduction  of  over  25 
per  cent  in  our  domestic  sugar  beet 
crop. 

To  our  consumers  the  Sugar  Act 
program  has  resulted  in  dependable 
supplies  and  stable  prices.  Although 
war-time  consumer  price  subsidies 
were  dropped  in  1947,  sugar  prices 
in  the  United  States  remained 
among  the  lowest  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  in  terms  of  consumer  purchas- 
ing power  sugar  prices  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  are  the  lowest  in  the 
world. 

Higher  wages  of  workers  in  our 
sugar  beet  and  sugar  cane  fields 
has,  from  the  outset,  been  a  major 
objective  of  our  Sugar  Act  pro- 
grams. For  all  of  our  domestic 
areas  taken  together,  wages  of  field 
workers  in  1950  were  393  per  cent 
of  those  prevailing  in  1934.  In  Ha- 
waii and  the  sugar  beet  areas  where 
mechanization  has  been  most  highly 
developed,  wages  of  field  workers 
have  reached  the  highest  levels  in 
the  world.  The  average  rate  for 
workers  in  our  beet  fields  in  1950 
was  $6.71  per  day.  In  Hawaii  the 
average  rate  in  1950  was  $9.23  per 
day  and  at  present  it  is  well  above 
$10  per  8-hour  day.  In  Louisiana 
where  the  problems  of  mechaniza- 
tion have  not  yet  been  fully  solved, 
and  in  Puerto  Rico  where  mechani- 
zation is  being  applied  slowly  be- 
cause of  unemployment,  wage  rates 
are  lower.  However,  the  improve- 
ment in  wage  rates  in  these  areas 
over  the  wages  prevailing  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  our  Sugar  Act  pro- 
gram is  equally  impressive.    Natur- 


ally we  are  proud  of  the  improve 
ments  in  the  wages  and  living  stand 
ards  of  field  workers  in  the  Unite( 
States  sugar  producing  industry. 

The  most  striking  effects  of  ou: 
Sugar  Act  programs  occurred  ii 
our  imports.  Imports  from  €ubj 
rose  from  1,552,000  tons  in  1933  t- 
3,264,000  tons  in  1950.  In  193: 
Cuban  producers  received  1.1  cent 
per  pound  f.a.s.  for  sugar  shippec 
to  the  United  States;  in  1950  the: 
received  5.1  cents  per  pound  fo 
such  sugar,  an  increase  of  360  pe 
cent.  The  income  that  Cuba  receive( 
from  sugar  shipped  to  the  Unitei 
States  in  1950  was  nine  times  a 
much  as  it  was  in  1933.  Incidental 
iy,  those  countries  whose  export 
substantially  underwrite  their  econo 
my  may  be  interested  in  noting  tha 
the  value  of  our  exports  to  Cuba  ii 

1950  was  18  times  as  great  as  i 
was   in    1933. 

The  United  States  has  the  poten 
tial  ability  to  produce  every  poun 
of  sugar  it  consumes.  I  have  alread 
referred  to  the  fact  that  productio 
in  Puerto  Rico  may  approximat 
1,450,000  tons  this  year,  a  produc 
tion  to  be  compared  with  its  annua 
marketing  quota  during  the  1952 
56  period  of  1,180,000  tons.  Hawai 
continues  to  produce  higher  yield 
of  sugar  per  acre  and  will  be  d€ 
sirous  of  a  larger  quota  soon. 

Our  Mainland  cane  area's  produc 
tion  has  been  exceeding  its  markel 
ing  quota  in  recent  years.  Its  lo^ 
production  in  1951  was  the  resu: 
of  bad  growing  conditions  and 
series  of  very  hard  freezes.  Ther 
is  no  basis  for  anticipating  a  regula 
recurrence  of  these  conditions. 

In  1950  our  production  of  bee 
sugar  was  over  2,000,000  tons,  con 
pared  with  a  marketing  quota  fo 
that     area    of     1,800,000     tons.      Ij 

1951  our  price  actions  brought  bet 
sugar  production  last  year  belo^ 
1,600,000  tons.  Despite  this,  ho\^ 
ever,  sugar  beet  production  contir 
ued  to  increase  in  some  major  pre 
ducing  areas,  such  as  the  Red  Rive 
Valley.     Moreover,    during    the    rv 
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aining  term  of  the  Sugar  Act  1,- 
00,000  acres  gf  irrigated  land  will 
e  brought  into  production  in  the 
Columbia  River  Basin,  an  area 
jV^here  sugar  beets  are  particularly 
iV^ell  adapted. 

The  actions  of  the  United  States, 
)f  restricting  its  domestic  sugar 
)roduction  and  of  increasing  its  im- 
[)orts,  have  gone  far  in  improving 
onditions  in  the  world  market.  It 
|ias  helped  to  postpone  the  day  of 
vorld  surpluses.  However,  the  ac- 
tion of  one  country  alone  can  do  lit- 
;le  more  than  to  postpone  surpluses, 
t  cannot  prevent  them.  Action  on 
I  much  broader  front  is  needed  to 
5olve   the    world    sugar    problem. 

The  United  States  has  consistent- 
y  favoured  a  continuation  of  nego- 
tiations looking  toward  a  new,  real- 
istic International  Sugar  Agreement. 
SWe  are  ready  again  to  support  those 
:\vho  wish  to  get  on  with  construc- 
tive work  at  this  time.  At  the  1950 
(London  meeting  the  United  States 
[not  only  expressed  itself  in  favour 
[of  a  new  International  Sugar  Agree- 
jment  designed  effectively  to  deal 
jwith  post-war  conditions,  but  to  fa- 
Icilitate  consideration  of  the  Cuban 
draft  proposals  it  submitted  in 
skeleton  form  the  text  of  a  proposed 
new  Agreement.  Since  the  London 
Imeetings  in  1950  we  have  had  the 
(privilege  of  consulting  with  our  able 
|Chairman  in  the  development  of  a 
(Simplified  draft  of  a  new  Agree- 
ment. 

When  proposals  were  first  ad- 
vanced for  a  meeting  this  winter 
we  demurred,  doubting  whether  the 
|time  was  propitious  for  reaching  an 
[agreement  on  many  of  the  issues  be- 
fore us.  Strong  demand  conditions 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  world 
sugar  market  for  the  past  twenty 
months  tend  to  make  a  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  basic  world  sugar 
situation  difficult  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, since  many  of  our  friends  felt 
that  a  meeting  of  this  Committee 
was  desirable  now  we  concurred 
and  looked  forward  to  considering 
their  proposals. 


To  us  the  situation  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

1.  The  longer  the  excessive  ex- 
pansion of  production  continues  in 
natural  exporting  and  natural  im- 
porting countries,  the  lower  world 
prices  will  fall  and  the  more  severe 
the  impact  on  the  world  sugar 
economy  will  be. 

2.  World  sugar  surplus  problems 
cannot  be  avoided  much  longer.  We 
hope  these  problems  will  be  met  by 
the  interested  nations  in  a  multi- 
lateral agreement  along  the  lines 
which  the  Committee  has  been  con- 
sidering. If  reasonably  satisfactory 
action  cannot  be  obtained  on  a  mul- 
tilateral basis  the  exporting  coun- 
tries may  be  forced  to  undertake  bi- 
lateral arrangements,  with  all  the 
attendant  disruptions  to  normal 
world  trade  that  such  arrangements 
involve. 

3.  We  continue  to  believe  that  a 
program  of  reducing  excessive  trade 
barriers,  eliminating  export  subsi- 
dies, and  restricting  protected  or 
subsidized  production,  if  made  ef- 
fective, would  contribute  most  to  the 
solution  of  the  world  sugar  problem. 

4.  If  it  appears  that  an  effective 
agreement  cannot  be  reached  along 
the  lines  of  the  present  draft,  it  may 
well  be  that  different  approaches 
should    be    investigated. 

5.  World  sugar  problems  can  be 
solved  effectively  only  through  co- 
ordinated action  of  importing  and 
exporting  nations.  This  will  require 
some  sacrifice  by  each  for  the  col- 
lective   good. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  again 
that  this  Committee,  under  Baron 
Kronacker,  has  already  made  real 
progress  towards  the  development 
of  a  new  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment. I  am  confident  that  in  time 
this  Committee  will  find  a  satis- 
factory solution  to  the  remaining 
problems. 


*  All    figures    in    this    statement    are    in 
short   tons. 
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Borers  Percent 

overwintering  of 


Year 

per  acre 

joints  b 

1939 

67 

20 

1940 

8 

5 

1943 

264 

19 

1944 

87 

14 

1945 

254 

17 

1946 

99 

10 

1948 

22 

9 

1949 

441 

22 

1950 

686 

13 

1951 

4 

7 

1952 

346 

Average  1939-51 

193 

14 

The  harvesttime  infestation  in 
1951  averaged  only  7  percent  of  the 
joints  bored,  which  was  the  second 
lowest  infestation  on  record;  the 
only  lower  one  was  5  percent  in 
1940. 

On  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
borers  overwintering,  it  is  expected 
that  the  borer  infestation  for  the 
first    generation    will    be    somewhat 


above  average  but  not  so  high  as  ii 
1949  and  1950.  Growers  should  b( 
on  the  watch  for  developing  in 
festations  and  be  prepared  to  dus" 
with  ryania  or  cryolite  where  neces 
sary. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


''Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists*^ 

Gillis-Hulse  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal  1225 


KILL  ALL  WEEDS...  with  WOOLERY  Weed  Burners 


Flame  from  WOOLERY  Weed 
Burners  can  be  directed  to  clean 
bottoms  of  ditches  and  ditch 
banks.  They  kill  weeds  along 
fences,  headlands,  and  railroad 
right-of-way  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently .  .  .  are  ideal  for  burning 
trash   from   cane   on   the  heaprows. 

•  Model  AT  shown  at  left  is 
trailer  mounted.  Consumes  only 
15  gal.  of  oil  per  acre.  Also  avail- 
able are  1-2-3-5  burner  models, 
on-track    type. 


Model  AT  Burner  Mounted  on  Trailer 


FOR   FURTHER   INFORMATION  WRITE 

Modmrd  Wight  &  (?£' 

/  THE .LARCBST  GENERAL  SUPPLY  HOUSE  SOUTH  SINCE  /BSfl 

NEW       ORLEANS  ,  U.S.A. 
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RYAN 


S.B.PENICK 


50    CHURCH    STREET,    NEW    YORK    7,    N.    Y. 


FOR  THE  COITROL 

»l  the 

SIIDitR  CANE  BORER 

CONSIDER  ITS 
EFF/CACy 
AND  ECONOMY 

*  Recommended  by  fhe  Louisiana 
Experiment  Sfation  and  USD  A 


&  COMPANY 


735    WEST   DIVISION   STREET,   CHICAGO    10,    ILL. 
Telephone,  MOHowk  4-5651 
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(Continued  from  page  180) 

insecticide  necessary  for  the  control 
of  that  pest.  The  situation  is  now 
being  checked  by  USDA  officials, 
who  hope  to  have  the  facts  within 
a  week  or  two. 

Officials  further  stated  that  the 
supply  of  Ryania,  regarded  by  many 
equally  as  efficient  as  Cryolite  in 
borer  eradication,  would  also  be 
available  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
meet  requirements  in  the  sugarcane 
belt. 

Agricultural    Commodity    Hearings 

Senator  Ellender's  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  announced 
the  appointment  of  a  special  sub- 
committee consisting  of  Senator  El- 
lender  (chairman),  Anderson,  Hum- 
phrey, Young  and  Aiken  to  conduct 
hearings  on  S.2115,  a  Bill  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  method  of  com- 
puting parity  prices  for  basic  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

The  sub-committee  was  also  au- 
thorized to  study  and  hold  hearings 
on  S.450,  a  Bill  to  encourage  ex- 
panded production  of  needed  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Anyone  who  desires  to  present 
testimony  on  either  of  these  import- 
ant bills  should  communicate  with 
Senator  Ellender  at  once. 

No   International   Agreement? 

A  cable  from  Bob  Shields,  Beet 
Sugar  Association  President,  who 
went  to  London  as  unofficial  adviser 
to  the  United  States'  delegation  at- 
tending the  meeting  of  the  Special 
Committee  for  an  International  Sug- 
ar Agreement,  stated  that  ''the  meet- 
ing had  broken  up"  and  most  of  the 
delegates  were  off  to  Paris,  Brus- 
sels and  other  points  of  interest  on 
the  Continent.  What  was  accomp- 
lished at  the  meeting  is  not  known 
at  this  time. 

When  the  U.  S.  delegates  departed 
for  London  they  entertained  very 
little  expectation  of  reaching  any 
worthwhile    agreement    during    the 


committee  session.  Many  of  the  par 
ticipating  countries  want  to  hav 
their  (sugar)  cake  and  to  eat  it  tooi 
And  as  usual,  the  United  States  ii 
expected  to  do  all  the  giving  and  thi 
other  countries  all  the  taking.  i 

Lawrence  Myers,  chief  U.  S! 
spokesman,  in  an  opening  speed] 
enumerated  the  many  and  valuabl' 
contributions  made  by  the  Unite<] 
States  during  the  past  eightee] 
years  of  its  quota  system  of  proj 
duction  control  to  stabilize  world 
production  and  marketing  of  sugar| 

Mr.  Myers  summed  up  the  Unitecj 
States  position  as  follows:  | 

1.  "The  longer  the  excessive  ex! 
pansion  of  production  continues  iii 
natural  exporting  and  natural  imj 
porting  countries,  the  lower  work 
prices  will  fall  and  the  more  sever 
the  impact  on  the  world  sugar  econ 
omy  will  be. 

2.  World  sugar  surplus  problem, 
cannot  be  avoided  much  longer.  W* 
hope  these  problems  will  be  met  b: 
the  interested  nations  in  a  multilat 
eral  agreement  along  the  lines  whicl 
the  Committee  has  been  considering 
If  reasonably  satisfactory  actioi 
cannot  be  obtained  on  a  multilatera 
basis  the  exporting  countries  ma^ 
be  forced  to  undertake  bilateral  ar 
rangements,  with  all  the  attendan 
disruptions  to  normal  world  trad> 
that    such    arrangements    involve. 

3.  We  continue  to  believe  that  j 
program  of  reducing  excessive  trad 
barriers,  eliminating  export  subsi 
dies,  and  restricting  protected  o 
subsidized  production,  if  made  effec 
five,  would  contribute  most  to  th 
solution  of  the  world  sugar  problem 

4.  If  it  appears  that  an  effective 
agreement  cannot  be  reached  alonj 
the  lines  of  the  present  draft,  i 
may  well  be  that  different  approach 
es  should  be  investigated. 

5.  World  sugar  problems  can  b'^ 
solved  effectively  only  through  co 
ordinated    action    of   importing   ant 

(Continued  on  page  190) 
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IS  JOHNSON  GRASS  YOUR  PROBLEM? 

99%  Pure  Sodium  Chlorate  is   Your  Answer 


Recommended  by  La.   Agricultural  Experiment  Slatloiis 


n  Louisiana  Bulletin  No.  442,  published 
nd  released  by  the  Louisiana  Agricul- 
ural  Experiment  Stations  in  April,  1950, 
ODIUM  CHLORATE  plus  CALCIUM 
*HLORIDE  is  recommended  as  the 
HEAPEST  and  BEST  CHEMICAL  to 
ise  to  permanently  destroy  Johnson  Grass 
n  ditchbanks,  headlands  and  other  non- 
rop  areas.  (See  your  County  Agent  or 
vrite  us   for  a  free  copy  of  this  Bulletin.) 


UY  ONLY  99%  PURE  SODIUM 
HLORATE.  .  .  .  DON'T  LET 

ANYBODY    FOOL    YOU     INTO 

BUYING  LESS.  .  .  . 


r' 


DON'T  BUY  ANY  JOHNSON  GRASS 
CHEMICAL  BY  THE  POUND  OR  BY 
THE  DRUM,  BUT  BUY  IT  ACCORDING 
TO     ITS     PERCENTAGE     OF     KILLING 

POWER OUR    99%     PURE    SODIUM 

jCHLORATE    IS 

50%  CHEAPER  TO  USE, 

TWICE  MORE  POWERFUL, 

PRODUCE  BETTER  RESULTS, 

AND  IS  AS  SAFE  TO  USE 

AS  ANY  OTHER  JOHNSON  GRASS 
KILLER   CONTAINING   CHLORATE. 


IBUY  YOUR  SODIUM  CHLO- 
RATE NOW  IF  YOU  WANT  TO 
BE  SURE   OF   A   SUPPLY   FOR 


THIS  SUMMER. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  99%  PURE  SODIUM 
CHLORATE  IS  VERY  LIMITED  AND 
WAY    SHORT    OF    THE    ANTICIPATED 

DEMANDS WHY    WAIT?       SEE    US 

NOW  FOR  SUPPLIES  OF  SODIUM 
CHLORATE,  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE,  and 
for    spraying    equipment. 


'The  Problem" 


''The   Solution 


]\\'^ 


'The   Results" 


Distributed  By 

ASSUMPTION  FARM  SUPPLIES  &  CHEMICALS  CO. 

Napoleonvllle,  Louisiana 


Phones:  2251  or  3701 
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(Continued  from  page  188) 

exporting  nations.  This  will  require 
some  sacrifice  by  each  for  the  collec- 
tive good. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  again 
that  this  Committee,  under  Baron 
Kronacker,  has  already  made  real 
progress  towards  the  development 
of  a  new  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment. I  am  confident  that  in  time 
this  Committee  will  find  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  to  the  remaining  prob- 
lems." 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  179) 

his  conclusion  and  the  following 
paragraphs  are  quoted  from  this 
letter : 

'There  were  only  two  occasions 
out  of  a  total  of  some  twenty  or 
thirty  experiments  during  1951  in 
which  I  can  honestly  say  that  I 
think  that  our  work  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  production  of  showers 
over  the  cane  belt.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  if  this  work  is  to  continue  in 
Louisiana,  we  should  give  serious 
consideration  to  abandoning  the  sil- 
ver iodide  method  and  going  back 
to  the  dry  ice  method. 

''In  my  opinion,  our  afternoon 
thermals  are  too  erratic  for  the 
successful  application  of  the  silver 
iodide  method.  This  method  has 
been  used  in  the  west  where  the 
silver  iodide  crystals  can  be  fed  into 
a  steady  stream  of  air  which  rises 
up  the  side  of  a  mountain  or  moun- 
tains and  is  carried  into  the  upper 
atmosphere  by  the  steady  thermal 
currents.  In  this  flat  country,  ex- 
cept upon  rare  occasions,  our  ther- 
mal currents  between  the  altitudes 
of  4,000  feet  and  20,000  feet,  in  my 
opinion,  are  hardly  ever  steady,  and 
therefore  instead  of  getting  a  con- 
centration of  the  silver  iodide  crys- 
tals where  we  want  it,  we,  under 
most  circumstances,  will  tend  to  get 
distribution  of  the  silver  iodide  crys- 
tals by  the  variations  in  the  thermal 
currents." 


"On  the  other  hand  using  the  dr 
ice  method  we  can  wait  until  i 
cloud  has  begun  to  develop  aloni 
more  or  less  stable  lines  and  thei 
accelerate  the  development  of  th 
cloud  by  dropping  dry  ice  througl 
it  where  we  have  visible  evidence  o 
the  trend  of  the  thermal  current; 
both  outside  and  inside  the  cloud.' 

Mr.  Farwell  explains  that  it  take, 
a  much  more  powerful  plane  to  fhj 
to  the  altitudes  necessary  for  seed 
ing  the  clouds  with  dry  ice  and  thai 
the  cost  of  this  operation  is  abou 
$100.00  per  flying  hour  comparei 
with  a  rental  of  approximatel: 
$35.00  per  flying  hour  for  distribut 
ing  the  silver  iodide.  He  believes 
however,  that  the  difference  in  re 
suits  is  well  worth  the  additiona 
costs.  He  thinks  our  industry  shouk 
begin  now  to  make  arrangement' 
for  the  coming  growing  season  "s( 
that  we  can  get  a  plane  which  i; 
capable  of  flying  to  the  altitude;! 
necessary  in  using  the  dry  icij 
method."  | 

Up  It  Goes  I 

,  The  old  mule  has  finally  begui 
to  move  in  the  right  direction. 

After  sliding  backwards  through 
out  the  entire  Louisiana  pricing 
period  and  actually  dropping  to  { 
low  of  5.65  from  the  20th  of  Feb 
ruary  through  February  26th,  h( 
took  off  like  the  "Mighty  Mouse' 
and  surged  past  the  6.20  mark,  bu 
is  now  showing  some  signs  of  fa 
tigue.  I 

Having  already  been  taken  for  ou] 
ride,  all  we  can  do  is  sit  back,  cheer 
and  hope  that  some  of  this  vim 
vigor,  and  vitality  is  saved  until  oui 
next  trip.  I 

It's  good  to  know,  though,  thaj 
the  man  in  the  driver's  seat  doefj 
know  which  way  is  up. 

Right  here  we  want  to  apologiz( 
to  Mr.  Myers  and  his  Sugar  Brand 
for  thinking  that  they  did  not  kno\^ 
how  to  use  the  Sugar  Act  to  contro 
prices.  The  remarks  by  Mr.  Myen 
in  London  on  March  4th  show  thai 
we  were  way  off  base  in  this  as- 
sumption. 
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depend  on 
ALCOA  Cryolite 
Insecticide 

for  TWO-WAY  Protection 


Sure  death  to  sugarcane  borers,  se- 
lective Alcoa  Cryolite  spares  other 
insects  that  prey  on  borer  eggs  .  .  . 
two-way  protection  that  assures  you 
of  a  larger  crop. 

Alcoa  Cryolite  is  ideal  for  dusting  . . . 
safe  on  tender  cane  shoots.  Smooth 
particles  provide  minimum  abrasive 
action  on  expensive  equipment. 

Alcoa  Cryolite  is  not  acutely  poison- 
ous to  humans  or  wildlife.  Its  high 
adhesive  quality  assures  you  of 
greater  coverage  .  .  .  longer  action. 

Abundantly  available  from  large 
stocks  for  immediate  delivery. 

TREC   Alcoa  Cryolite  Dusting  and  Spraying 
Chart.    Write  for  yours  today. 

ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

CHEMICALS  DIVISION 

642  C  Gulf  Building  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


Alcoa  Cryolite  Insecticide 
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STAUFFER,  ESHLEMiH  &  CO., 

Limited 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA, 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

New  Holland  Hay  Balers 

Coby  Hi-Speed  Trailers 

Minneapolis  Moline  Implements 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers 
and  Drains 

NEW    ORLEANS    CEMENT 
PRODUCTS    CO.,    INC. 

Pliones 

( AUdubon  8328 


Plants; 


1  i 


/AMherst  2900 


2900  Perdido  St. 
New  Orleans  19,  La. 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  RockefelJer  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES   CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
Hibernia  Bank  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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QP  FRONT  WiTH  TUB  LiAOUB 


BY  A.  AV.  DYKERS 


Executive   Committee   Meets 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
le  Executive  Committee  of  the 
merican  Sugar  Cane  League  was 
Bid  in  New  Orleans  on  March  26th. 

was  a  good  meeting,  and  decisions 
ere  made  that  should  be  very  help- 
il  to  our  industry. 

Just  in  case  you  may  be  laboring 
ider  the  impression  that  your  Ex- 
;utive  Committee  doesn't  work  at 
lese  monthly  meetings,  we  are 
Ding  to  list  the  Agenda  of  the  meet- 
ig  in  order  to  show  the  wide  va- 
ety  of  subjects  that  came  up  for 
scussion. 

If  we  used  every  page  in  this  is- 
le  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  we  still 
iOuld  not  have  enough  space  to 
rint  all  the  words  that  were  record- 
1,  so  we  will  only  note  the  conclu- 
on  after  each  of  the  listed  subjects. 

1.  Minutes  of  last  meeting : 
These  were  approved  as  previous- 
ly  mailed   to   the    committee. 

2.  Treasurer's  Report :  This 
was  read  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Barker. 
It  showed  a  cash  balance  of  $84,- 
568.25. 

3.  Report  of  the  Legislative 
Committee :  This  produced  a  big 
discussion  concerning  sugar  prices 
and    what   to    do   to    assure    good 

'  prices  during  the  Louisiana  cane 
i  marketing  season. 
I  4.  Should  the  League  accept  an 
'  invitation  to  designate  a  member 
and.  alternate  on  the  National 
i  Technical  Task  Committee  of  In- 
I  dustrial  Waste  :    Yes. 

5.  Report  of  The  Labor  Com- 
mittee: This  was  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  field  wages. 

6.  Drainage  Research :  This  in- 
volved the  budget  for  Mr.  I.  L. 
Saveson,  S.  C.  S.  drainage  re- 
search engineer,  and  proposed 
State  funds  for  drainage  research. 
This  was  referred  to  a  special 
committee. 


7.  Federal  Research  on  Sugar 
Cane :  This  concerned  a  request 
from  Dr.  Wadleigh  that  a  date  be 
set  for  discussion  of  a  proposed 
cane  research  program,  and  also 
a  report  showing  that  Federal 
support  of  sugarcane  research  is 
on  the  decline.  This  was  referred 
to  a  special  committee. 

8.  Report  on  the  status  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University  budget 
for  sugarcane  research :  This  was 
also  referred  to  a  special  commit- 
tee that  will  consult  with  L.S.U. 
officials  and  members  of  the  State 
Legislature. 

9.  Report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  th^  Seed,  Cane  Increase 
Program :  The  recommendation 
of  this  Committee  that  a  man  be 
employed  full  time  to  supervise 
seed  cane  work,  and  that  the 
League  buy  a  truck  for  his  use, 
was  unanimously  approved.  We 
will  tell  you  more  about  this  in 
our   next   report. 

10.  Report  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  the  League  Budget  for 
1952 :  A  recommended  budget  to- 
taling approximately  $92,000.00 
for  the  year  beginning  April  1st 
1952  was  unanimously  adopted. 

11.  Report  of  Freight  Rate 
Committee :  Your  League  has 
again  been  successful  in  its  fight 
to  defeat  attempted  freight  rate 
increases.  This  will  mean  a  big 
saving  to  cane  and  raw  sugar 
shippers. 

12.  Replacement  of  Leo7i  Lan- 
dry on  the  Executive  Committee: 
The  Committee  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion regarding  Mr  Landry  which 
we  are  printing  at  the  end  of  this 
report.  His  successor  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  will  be  chosen 
at  a  later  date. 

13.  Meetifig  to  discuss  new  am- 
monia plant  in  Mississippi:  This 
was    a    request    from   the    Missis- 

(Continued   on  page   202) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
To  Be  Continued 

The  Senate  has  passed  and  sent  to 
the  House  a  bill,  introduced  by  Lou- 
isiana's Senator  Ellender,  which 
would  extend  the  present  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  for  an- 
other two  years  and  would  fix  the 
expiration  date  at  December  31, 
1954.  The  many  advantages  of  the 
present  agricultural  conservation 
program  are  so  self-evident  that  the 
House  is  expected  to  pass  the  El- 
lender bill  without  amendment. 

Consumer  Group   Study  Opposed 

A  proposal  by  Senator  Gillette  of 
Iowa  to  set  up  a  special  Senate 
committee  on  consumer  problems  is 
meeting  stiff  opposition  in  the  Sen- 
ate Rules  Sub-Committee. 

Senator  Gillette  said  there  is  need 
of  a  committee  ''to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  all  consumers.  This 
committee  would  give  special  atten- 
tion to  prices  charged  consumers 
for  food,  fuel,  and  clothing,  and  to 
the  costs  and  methods  of  producing, 
processing,  and  distributing  these 
and  other  consumer  goods." 

Senator  Aiken,  Republican,  of 
Vermont,  representing  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  said  there 
is  no  need  for  a  special  committee; 
that  consumer  problems  of  all  kinds 
are  now  being  handled  adequately 
by  the  regular  Congressional  com- 
mittees and  by  various  Government 
agencies. 

Members  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  will  recall  those 
lengthy,  complicated  questionnaires 
sent  to  sugar  producers  by  a  former 
Senate  consumer  study  group  headed 


by  the  Senator  from  the  corn  stat( 
The  so-called  Gillette  Committe 
passed  away  with  the  death  of  th 
81st  Congress,  January  3,  1951.  Th 
Committee's  report  on  sugar  wa 
never  published. 

Correction 

In  the  March  15th  issue  of  th 
Bulletin,  this  column  referred  tl 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Shields,  Presider! 
and  General  Counsel  of  the  Unite! 
States  Beet  Sugar  Association  a 
''unofficial  advisor"  to  the  U.  ^ 
Delegation  to  the  London  meetin 
of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  III 
ternational  Sugar  Council.  At  a  n 
cent  meeting  of  Washington  suga 
representatives,  it  was  learned  th^ 
just  prior  to  his  departure  for  Loi 
don,  Mr.  Shields  was  officially  aj 
pointed  Industry  Advisor  to  tf 
U.  S.  Delegation. 

Results    of    London    Meeting    on 
International  Sugar  Agreement 

Mr.  Shields,  who  returned  froi 
London  last  week,  summarized  tl 
accomplishments  of  that  meeting  i. 
follows : 

"The  Special  Committee  of  tl 
International  Sugar  Council,  whic 
has  been  given  the  assignment  ( 
exploring  the  possibility  of  repla 
ing  the  1937  International  Sugf 
Agreement  with  a  new  agreemei 
geared  to  present-day  and  prospe 
five  future  circumstances,  met  : 
London  over  a  three-day  perio 
March  3-5,  The  meeting  was  a 
tended  by  official  delegates  of  ' 
countries,  parties  to  the  existii 
agreement,  and  by  observers  fro 
6  other  countries  and  from  the  Fo( 
(Continued  on  page  203) 
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SEORGE  L  BILLEAUD  AGAIN  HEADS 

THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  EXCHANGE 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Loui- 
siana Sugar  Exchange,  Inc.  was  held 
m  March  26th  in  the  office  of  the 
Exchange  in  the  Whitney  Building 
n  New  Orleans,  and  Mr.  George  L. 
3illeaud  of  Broussard,  La.,  was  re- 
elected to  head  the  Exchange  for 
mother  year. 

Other  officers  elected  were :  Chas. 
^..    Levy,    New    Orleans,    1st    Vice- 
resident  ;  E.  A.  Burguieres  of  New 
rleans  and  Louisa,  La.,  2nd  Vice- 
resident;  F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,  of 
t.   James,   La.,   3rd   Vice-President, 
ewis  A.   Scherck  of  New  Orleans, 
Secretary;     Louis     LeBourgeois     of 
LVew  Orleans,  Treasurer;  and  A.  W. 
Dykers  of  New   Orleans,    Executive 
Secretary. 

Re-elected  to  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors were  T.  M.  Barker,  Lockport, 
Mr.  Burguieres,  Stephen  C.  Munson 
of  Jeanerette,  Clarence  J.  Savoie  of 
Belle  Rose,  together  with  Robert 
Frazer,  Edmond  J.  Garland,  Harry 
S.  Hardin,  Louis  LeBourgeois,  Sam 
H.  Livaudais,  Sr.,  Edgar  Murray, 
Michel  Provosty  and  Harold  F.  Sauf- 
iley  of  New  Orleans. 

These  gentlemen  were  elected  for 
two  years  and  will  serve  with  the 
jthirteen  directors  elected  for  two 
years  at  the  Annual  Meeting  last 
War. 

!  President  George  L.  Billeaud  was 
'unable  to  attend  the  meeting  because 
jf  illness,  and  the  Annual  Report 
was  presented  by  the  1st  Vice-Presi- 
|dent.  Mr.  Levy  called  attention  to 
the  work  that  the  Exchange  is  doing 
for  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry 
with  the  following  remarks : 

'Today  marks  the  third  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Ex- 
change. It  has  now  been  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  consolidation 
of  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Associa- 
tion and  the  Louisiana  Sugar  and 
Rice  Exchange  on  September  6,  1949 
was  a  very  fine  thing  for  the  Loui- 
siana   sugar    industry,    and     I    am 

April  1,  1952 


proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  the  ne- 
gotiations that  resulted  in  giving 
our  industry  a  strong  organization 
to  handle  the  very  important  job 
of  properly  quoting  the  Louisiana 
sugar    and    molasses    markets. 

As  you  know,  our  quotations  are 
used  for  cane  settlement  purposes, 
and  for  the  settlement  of  average 
price  contracts  covering  both  raw 
sugar  and  blackstrap  molasses.  This 
means  that  the  paying  of  millions 
of  dollars  by  the  mills  to  their  grow- 
ers, the  receipt  of  millions  of  dollars 
by  the  mills  from  the  refiners  and 
molasses  dealers,  and  the  paying  of 
millions  of  dollars  by  the  refiners 
and  the  molasses  dealers  to  the  mills, 
are  governed  directly  by  the  quota- 
tions issued  by  our  Exchange. 

This  is  a  great  responsibility  that 
I  am  proud  to  say  we  have  success- 
fully assumed.  Our  quotations  are 
accepted  as  official  by  the  Industry, 
and  by  the  Sugar  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Production  figures  issued  by  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration show  that  the  Louisiana  sug- 
ar mills  ground  4,465,420  tons  of 
cane  during  the  1951-52  g-rinding 
season.  The  mills  paid  $6,172  a 
ton  for  this  cane  and  this  means 
that  the  mills  paid  their  growers 
over  twenty-seven  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  every  cent  of  which 
was  based  on  the  prices  that  we 
quote  here  every  week. 

Using  our  quotations,  the  refiners 
paid  over  twenty-five  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  raw  sugar  producers 
during  the  1951-52  season,  and  the 
buyers  of  blackstrap  molasses  paid 
over  nine  millions  of  dollars  to  these 
same  producers  for  blackstrap  mo- 
lasses. 

Altogether,  approximately  forty- 
two  millions  of  dollars  changed 
hands   during  the   curtailed   1951-52 

(Continued   on   page   206) 
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U.S.D.A.  SUGARCANE  HARVESTER  DEVELOPMENT 

By  R.  M.  Ramp,  St.,  Agricultural  Engineer,  and  G.  B.  Duke,  Agricul- 
tural Engineer,   Division  of   Farm   Machinery,   Bureau   of  Plant 
Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering ,  Agricultural 
Research  Administration,   U.  S.  Department   of 
Agriculture. 

Prepared  for  the  Meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Section  of  the  American 

Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists  on  February  21,  1952, 

at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 


In  the  early  1930's  approximately 
60  man-hours  were  required  to  cut 
and  strip  an  average  acre  of  sugar- 
cane in  Louisiana.  Today,  with  the 
present  method  of  harvesting,  ap- 
proximately 7  man-hours  are  re- 
quired to  cut  and  pile  an  acre. 
When  cane  was  cut  by  hand  the 
trash  was  removed  with  the  cane 
knife  at  the  time  of  cutting.  Now, 
mechnical  cutters  cut  the  canes  top 
and  bottom  and  pile  them  into  heap 
rows  where  the  trash  is  removed  by 
burning.  In  the  average  harvest- 
ing season  2  to  4  days  of  favorable 
weather  are  required  for  the  trash 
to  dry  sufficiently  for  satisfactory 
burning.  During  rainy  periods  the 
cane  must  be  milled  with  the  trash. 
Long  delays  in  milling  or  milling 
with  adhering  trash  results  in  ap- 
preciable losses  in  recoverable  sugar. 

The  main  objective  of  mechaniz- 
ing sugarcane  harvesting  is  to  de- 
velop equipment  and  methods  that 
will  assure  the  maximum  economical 
recovery  of  sugar  per  acre.  We  be- 
lieve that  in  order  to  meet  this  ob- 
jective the  harvesting  method  must 
fulfill  the  following  requirements : 

1.  Proper  cutting  at  top  and 
bottom. 

2.  Separation  of  trash,  in  the 
form  of  leaves,  tops,  and  mud, 
from  millable  cane. 

3.  Delivery  for  processing  with- 
in 24  hours  or  less  after  cutting. 
During  the   past   three   sugarcane 

harvesting  seasons  the  efforts  of  the 
Sugarcane  Machinery  Project  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Houma,  La.  have  been  concentrated 
on  the  development  of  a  harvester 
that  would  fulfill  the  above  require- 
ments. Considerable  time  and  effort 
have  gone  into  the  development  and 


testing  of  the  various  units. 

The  experimental  U.S.D.A.  han 
vester  is  a  four-wheel,  self-propellei 
unit.  The  front  wheels  are  equipped 
with  18  X  26  rice  and  cane  field  tire 
for  propelling  the  harvester.  Steei 
ing  is  done  by  the  rear  wheels  aide' 
by  wheel  brakes  on  each  of  the  frorj 
wheels.  The  steering  wheels  ar 
actuated  hydraulically  for  shoi 
turning  at  the  headland  and  to  de 
crease  the  operator's  steering  loaci 
Power  for  propelling  as  well  a 
operating  the  harvesting  mechanisi 
is  supplied  by  a  69  hp.  high  spee 
gasoline  engine.  The  propelling  axl 
is  powered  from  the  engine  b 
means  of  an  HL  agricultural  adjusi 
able  speed  belt  drive  through 
variable  sheave.  This  driving  ai 
rangement  and  the  axle  transmit 
sion  provide  a  ground  speed  rangj 
of  0.96  to  10.85  miles  per  hou]! 
Power  for  operating  the  harvestin 
unit  is  transmitted  from  the  engin 
to  the  main  clutch  shaft  by  multipl 
V-belts. 

The  canes  are  moved  straigl 
through  the  harvester  except  for  th 
final  side  loading  operation.  Th 
upper  and  lower  gatherer  units  ai 
located  ahead  of  the  front  wheels  an 
serve  to  bring  the  canes  into  a  lin 
for  transmission  through  the  cuttin 
and  detrashing  units.  The  uppe 
gatherer  is  equipped  with  a  hydrai 
lie-driven  topper  blade  for  pr( 
topping  the  canes  ahead  of  the  d( 
trasher.  This  assembly  has  an  ac 
justment  range  of  44  to  92  inches  \ 
meet  varying  field  conditions.  Tli 
canes  are  normally  topped  befoi 
they  are  cut  at  the  ground.  Th 
ground  cutter  consists  of  two  35-inc 
diameter  disks  equipped  with  heav 
mower    sections    for    their    cuttin 
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TABLE  1. 

Harvesting  data 

Date 

Load 

Date 

Cane 

Percent 

Juice  analysis 

Crusher  juice 

Normal  juice 

cut 

No. 

delivered 

weight 
(tons) 

trash 

Brix 

(Sucrose 

Purity 

Hrix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

'   Nov.  15 

1 

Nov.  15 

1.49 

] 

15 

2 

15 

1.92 

15.44 

12.84 

83.16 

14.56 

11.46 

78.71 

15 

3 

16 

3.72 

] 

20 

4 

20 

2.15 

20 

5 

20 

1.06 

16.90 

14.03 

83.02 

16.06 

12.47 

77.65 

20 

6 

21 

2.35 

16.80 

13.95 

83.04 

15.96 

12.40 

77.69 

23 

7 

23 

1.90 

16.82 

13.90 

82.64 

16.06 

12.43 

77.40 

26 

8 

26 

1.70 

17.24 

14 .  46 

83.87 

16.54 

12.90 

77.99 

26 

9 

27 

2.67 

17 .  09 

14.22 

83.21 

16.43 

12.69 

77.24 

27 

10 

27 

2.84 

17.29 

14.40 

83 .  29 

16.63 

12.85 

77.27 

27 

11 

28 

2.94 

28 

12 

28 

2.91 

17.44 

14.09 

80.79 

16.76 

12.54 

74.82 

28 

13 

28 

2.98 

16.89 

13.98 

82.77 

16.23 

12.44 

76.65 

28 

14 

28 

3 .  28 

17.19 

14.33 

83.36 

16.52 

12.75 

77.18 

28 

15 

28 

3.05 

28 

16 

29 

3.03 

17.92 

15.53 

86 .  66 

17.21 

13.80 

80.19 

29 

17 

29 

3.14 

18.58 

16.36 

88.05 

17.85 

14.54 

81.46 

29 

18 

29 

3.24 

29 

19 

30 

3 .  25 

17.30 

14.94 

86 .  36 

16.56 

13.20 

79.71 

30 

20 

30 

2.94 

15.90 

13.15 

82 .  70 

15.22 

11.62 

76 .  35 

30 

21 

30 

3.40 

Dec.     3 

22 

Dec.     3 

1.70 

3 

23 

3 

1.85 

4 

24 

4 

3.05 

16.37 

13 .  30 

SI.  25 

15.50 

11.68 

75.35 

■i 

25 

5 

2.41 

5 

26 

5 

2.51 

.  5 

27 

5 

2.40 

5 

28 

5 

1.47 

3.6t 

15.17 

1 1 .  54 

76.07 

14 .  36 

10.13 

70 .  54 

5 

29 

6 

2.15  J 

10 

30 

10 

2.05  1 

11 

31 

11 

2.15 

16.38 

13.47 

82 .  23 

15.40 

11.64 

75.58 

11 

32 

11 

2.27  J 

12 

33 

12 

2.59 

12 

34 

12 

2  72 

17.69 

14.94 

84 .  45 

18.54 

12.77 

77.21 

12 

35 

12 

2:09 

16.99 

13.88 

81.70 

15.89 

11.87 

74.70 

13 

36 

13 

2.03  1 

13 

37* 

13 

2.05 

14.26 

11.21 

78.61 

13.30 

9.56 

71.88 

13 

38* 

13 

1.80 

15,06 

11.84 

78.62 

14.05 

10.10 

71.89 

13 

39 

13 

2.19 

0.74 

15.56 

12.79 

82 .  20 

14 .  52 

10.91 

75.14 

14 

40 

14 

2 .  24 

0 .  93 

14.64 

12.17 

8  3.13 

13.65 

10.36 

75.90 

14 

41 

14 

2.54 

0 .  67 

14.74 

12.12 

82 .  23 

13.74 

10.32 

75.11 

17 

42 

17 

1.97  1 

17 

43 

17 

2.12 

18 

44 

18 

2.42 

0.66 

15 .  79 

12.71 

80.49 

14.88 

11.22 

75.40 

19 

45 

19 

2.64 

1 .  13 

19 

46 

19 

2 .  55 

1.61 

19 

47 

19 

1.89 

14.29 

10.50 

73.48 

13.46 

9.29 

68.87 

19 

48** 

19 

0.99 

J  Trasli  analysis  from  composite  sample  from  loads  26,  27,  28,  and  29. 


*  Hand  loaded. 


**  Last  load. 


edges.  These  sections  are  spaced  ap- 
proximately 9  inches  apart  around 
the  periphery  of  the  disk.  The  two 
disks  are  overlapped  and  timed  so 
that  the  cutting  sections  do  not  in- 
terfere with  each  other  but  effec- 
tively cut  the  entire  row.  The  direc- 
tion of  their  rotation  aids  in  moving 
the  canes  into  the  machine.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  canes  have  been 
severed  from  the  ground  they  are 
engaged  by  the  sticker  elevating  con- 
veyor which  elevates  the  canes  as 
they  are  moved  through  the  detrash- 
ing  units.  The  conveyor  consists  of 
a  D-60  roller  chain  with  stickers  on 
the  outer  side  bars.  A  No.  60  plain 
roller  chain  is  used  opposite  the 
sticker  chain  to  hold  the  canes  in 
contact  with  the  stickers.  The  ele- 
vating sticker  conveyor  lifts  the  canes 


approximately  68  inches  vertically  in 
a  horizontal  travel  of  120  inches. 

Whole  cane,  as  standing  in  the 
field,  contains  approximately  one- 
third  trash  and  two-thirds  millable 
cane  by  weight.  Approximately  50 
percent  of  the  total  trash  is  re- 
moved by  the  topper.  In  20-ton 
cane  the  tops  represent  approxi- 
mately 5  tons  of  trash  per  acre. 
This  leaves  5  tons  of  trash,  mostly 
in  the  form  of  leaves,  to  be  removed 
from  the  entire  millable  length  of 
cane.  The  distribution  of  this  trash 
varies  considerably  depending  upon 
variety  and  maturity  of  the  canes; 
however,  in  general,  the  larger  part 
of  this  trash  is  located  on  the  upper 
half  of  the  canes. 

The  trash  on  the  millable  cane  is 

(Continued  on   page   203) 
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THE  PRODUCTION  OF  TRUE  SEED  OF 

SUGARCANE  IN  LOUISIANA 

E.  Paliatseas,  R.  J.  Steib,  P.  H.  Duckelman  and  S.  J.  P.  Chilton 


In  1948,  experiments  were  begun 
by  the  Department  of  Plant  Pa- 
thology to  explore  the  possibilities 
of  obtaining  true  seed  of  sugarcane 
in  Louisiana.  An  investigation  of 
the  probable  areas  in  which  flower- 
ing might  occur  indicated  that 
Grand  Isle,  La.,  offered  the  best 
hope.  Through  the  kind  permission 
of  Mr.  Gaston  Brand  of  Thibodaux, 
La.,  land  was  obtained  on  Grand 
Isle,  and  25'  plots  of  25  varieties 
were  planted  the  second  week  in 
November,  1948.  In  1949,  18  of 
these  varieties,  including  Co.  290, 
flowered,  but  temperatures  were  too 
low  for  pollen  production,  and  no 
seedlings  were  obtained.  In  1949, 
additional  plantings  were  made  and 
a  small  greenhouse  9'xl5'xl5'  high 
at  the  peak  was  built  and  heated 
with  butane  gas.  Approximately  90 
plants  were  marcotted  (rooted  in 
stovepipes)  and  cut  off  and  brought 
into  the  greenhouse.  Five  plants 
flowered  and  75  seedlings  were  ob- 
tained. 

In  the  1951-52  winter,  some  of 
the  varieties  used  in  the  crossing  at 
Canal  Point,  Florida,  were  sent  to 
Grand  Isle  and  planted.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1951,  another  greenhouse 
was  built  12'xl8'xl7'  high  at  the 
peak,  also  heated  with  butane  gas. 
Approximately  400  canes  of  differ- 
ent varieties  were  marcotted  in 
stovepipes  and  brought  into  the 
greenhouses.  Among  the  varieties 
were  Co.  281,  Co.  290,  C.  P.  27-108, 
C.  P.  29-103,  C.  P.  29-116,  C.  P. 
29-120,  €.  P.  29-320,  C.  P.  30-24, 
C.  P.  33-224,  C.  P.  34-120,  C.  P. 
36-105,  C.  P.  36-183,  C.  P.  38-34, 
C.  P.  43-9,  C.  P.  43-64,  C.  P.  43-74, 
C.  P.  44-101,  C.  P.  44-155,  C.  P. 
45-155,  C.  P.  44-156,  C.P.  48-106 
and  F.  36-819. 

Due  either  to  the  cold  weather  of 
November  2,  1951,  when  the  tem- 
perature   dropped   to    37°    F.    or    to 


the  improper  marcotting  (canes  cut 
off  and  brought  in  before  sufficient 
roots  had  developed)  in  approxi- 
mately 155  plants,  the  flowers  died. 
However,  over  160  flowers  were 
produced  in  the  greenhouse.  These! 
included  the  following  varieties. 


Co.  281* 

C.P. 

43-9* 

C.P. 

27-108* 

C.P. 

43-64* 

C.P. 

29-103* 

C.P. 

44-156 

C.P. 

29-116* 

C.P. 

43-74* 

C.P. 

29-320* 

C.P. 

44-101* 

C.P. 

30-24* 

C.P. 

44-155 

C.P. 

33-224* 

C.P. 

45-155 

C.P. 

34-120* 

C.P. 

48-106* 

C.P. 

36-105* 

F.  36-819* 

C.P. 

36-183 

C.P. 

33-229* 

C.P. 

38-34* 

Starred  varieties  indicate  those 
proved  to  be  good  parents  in  crosses 
made  at  Canal  Point,  Florida. 

Viable  pollen  was  produced  in 
large  quantities  by  13  of  the  above 
varieties.  Of  particular  interest  are 
the  varieties  Co.  281  and  C.  P. 
29-116,  which  have  only  been  used 
as  females  (pollen  sterile)  parents 
at  Canal  Point,  Florida. 

A  number  of  crosses  were  made 
and  as  the  seed  matured  they  were 
sent  to  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  plant- 
ed in  the  greenhouse.  To  obtain  the 
information  necessary,  the  seed 
from  both  the  female  and  male 
flowers  were  planted.  As  of  March 
8,  approximately  27,000  seedlings 
have  been  obtained  (Table  1).  The 
information  available  at  the  present 
time  indicates  40,000  to  60,000  seed- 
lings should  be  obtained  from  Grand 
Isle,  La. 

Certain  crosses  shown  above  are 
of  considerable  interest.  The  crosses 
C.  P.  34-120,  X  C.  P.  29-116,  C.  P. 
34-120  X  Co.  281,  and  C.  P.  29-116 
X  Co.  281  are  new  combinations, 
since  Co.  281,  C.  P.  29-116,  and 
C.  P.  34-120  are  females  (pollen 
sterile)  at  Canal  Point  when  not 
brought  into  the  greenhouse. 
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It  is  intended  that  10,000  to   15,- 

00  of  the  seedlings  produced  at 
;rand  Isle  are  to  be  selected  and 
lanted  in  the  field  at  Baton  Rouge, 
iR.  Seedlings  of  crosses  will  also 
e  given  to  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri- 
ulture  at  Houma  as  desired. 

The  conclusions  to  date  from  the 
bove  project  are  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
seedlings  of  sugarcane  can  be  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities  in  cer- 
tain years  at  Grand  Isle,  La. 

2.  Most  of  the  varieties  which 
are  considered  to  be  good  parents 
in  the  present  breeding  program 
will  flower  in  Louisiana  when  en- 
vironmental conditions  are  favor- 
able. 

3.  In  two  of  the  last  three 
years  sugarcane  varieties  flower- 
ed profusely  at  Grand  Isle,  La. 

4.  Viable  pollen  in  large  quan- 
tities can  be  produced  if  the  tech- 
niques given  above  are  used. 

5.  Combinations  (crosses)  can 
be  made  at  Grand  Isle,  La.  which 
have  not  been  possible  to  date  at 
Canal  Point,  Florida.  (This  is 
due  to  two  things:  (a)  the  higher 
temperatures  necessary  for  pollen 
production  with  certain  varieties 
can  be  obtained  with  a  green- 
house, and  (b)  there  are  indica- 
tions that  under  Grand  Isle  con- 
ditions, and  with  the  techniques 
used,  the  early  and  late  flowering 
varieties  tend  to  flower  closer  to- 
gether than  at  Canal  Point,  Fla.) 

While  results  to  date  are  very  en- 
ouraging,  certain  information  is 
ibsolutely  essential  before  decisions 
;an  be  made  as  to  the  feasibility  of 

1  breeding  program  depending  on 
jrand  Isle,  La.  as  the  major  source 
)f  true  seed.  The  most  essential 
question  to  be  answered  is  whether 
'loral  initials  of  a  sufficient  number 
)f  varieties  can  be  produced  often 
enough  at  Grand  Isle,  La.  so  that  a 
A^ide  enough  series  of  crosses  can 
)e  made.  It  is  felt  that  two  more 
^ears    (making  five  years  of  obser- 


vations in  all)  of  work  should,  at 
an  experimental  level,  be  carried  on 
at  Grand  Isle,  La. 

Basic  information  is  needed  on 
the  techniques  of  marcotting  with 
different  varieties  to  determine  (1) 
the  best  time  of  rooting  in  relation 
to  flower  development  (2)  the  length 
of  time  necessary  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rooting  to  the  time  that 
the  plants  can  be  cut  off  and 
brought  into  the  greenhouse  and  (3) 
can  such  cane  varieties  as  D74,  La. 
Purple,  La.  Stripe  and  Cristalina  be 
induced  to  flower  at  Grand  Isle,  by 
marcotting  them,  carrying  them 
through  the  winter  in  the  green- 
house, and  transplanting  to  the 
field  in  the  spring  for  second  year 
flowering. 

It  is  planned  to  enlarge  the  small 
greenhouse  this  summer  at  Grand 
Isle  to  15'xl8',  thus  giving  a  total 
of  approximately  400  square  feet  of 
useable  floor  space  in  the  two  green- 
houses. 


TABLE  1 

Summary  of  sugarcane  seedlings  obtained  as  of 

March  10,  1952  from  seed  produced  at  Grand  Isle,  La 

No.  seedlings  through 
Parents  March_10,  1952 

Self- 
Crosses  pollinated 

Co.  281  (selfed) 1,166 

C.  P.  27-108  (selfed) 2,356 

C.  P.  27-108  X  C.  P.  43-74 1,988 

C.  P.  27-108  X  C.  P.  44-101  - ,  _  3 ,  522 

C.  P.  29-116  (selfed) 4,126 

C.  P.  29-116  X  Co.  281 417 

C.  P.  29-116  xC.  P.  27-108___.  214 

C.  P.  29-116  X  C.  P.  30-24 166 

C.  P.  29-116  xC.  P.  36-105  ,_.  618 

C.  P.  29-116  X  C.  P.  43-74 80 

C.  P.  29-116  x  C.  P.  44-101 45 

C.  P.  30-24  X  C.  P.  43-74 960 

C.  P.  33-224  X  C.  P.  43-74 70 

C.  P.  34-120  X  C.  P.  27-108 111 

C.  P.  34-120  X  C.  P.  29-116 1,095 

C.  P.  34-120  X  C.  P.  36-105 102 

C.  P.  34-120  X  C.  P.  43-9 983 

C.  P.  34-120  X  C.  P.  43-74 12       

C.  P.  34-120  xC.  P.  44-101 340       

C.  P.  36-105  (selfed)-- 2,332 

C.  P.  36-105  X  C.  P.  4.3-74 960       

C.  P.  43-9  (selfed) 522 

C.  P.  43-74  (selfed) 2,416 

C.  P.  44-101  (selfed> 1,590 

C.  P.  48-106  X  C.  P.  36-105 315  

C.  P.  48-106  X  C.  P.  43-9 70  

C.  P.  48-106  X  C.  P.  43-74 779  

Miscellaneous  (crossed) 48  

TOTAL 12,895  14,508 

Total  all  seedlings- (27 ,  403) 
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(Continued  from  page   195) 

sippi  Chemical  Company  that  the 
League  send  a  representative  to 
a  meeting  in  Yazoo,  Miss.,  on 
March  28th,  at  which  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  ammonia  plant  will 
be  discussed.  Mr.  Durbin  was  se- 
lected to  represent  your  league  at 
this  meeting. 

Sugar  Prices 

Mr.  J.  P.  Duhe,  Chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee,  reported  to 
the  Executive  Committee  that  his 
committee,  with  the  full  cooperation 
of  Senator  Ellender  and  Joe  Ferris, 
was  working  continually  to  assure 
a  good  price  for  the  1952  Louisiana 
sugar  cane  crop.  It  appears  that 
the  7,700,000  ton  consumption  es- 
timate, announced  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  1952,  has  gone  a 
long  way  toward  stimulating  sugar 
prices.  There  may,  however,  be 
some  areas  that  will  not  be  able  to 
make  full  deliveries  of  their  shares 
of  the  7,700,000  ton  total  quota,  and 
this  will  make  the  ''effective  quota" 
somewhat  less  than  7,700,000  tons. 
In  this  connection  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Ellender  on  March  19th,  said,  "The 
primary  consideration  in  declaring 
quota  deficits  must  continue  to  be 
clear-cut  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  such  deficits.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  not  clear  what  deficits  will  oc- 
cur." Although  the  Secretary  is  not 
considering  allocating  deficits  at  this 
time,  your  League  is  trying  to  con- 
vince him  that  when  and  if  such 
deficits  occur,  he  should  not  real- 
locate them  until  the  price  reaches  a 
fair  level.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
the  Secretary  will  follow  this  sug- 
gestion. If  several  areas  have  de- 
ficits the  Secretary  might  drive  the 
price  of  sugar  down  if  he  reallo- 
cates all  the  deficits  at  once.  The 
League  is  trying  to  convince  him 
that  he  should  reallocate  the  deficits 
^'piece-meal" — one  area  at  a  time — 
if  he  sincerely  wants  Louisiana  to 
have  a  good  price  this  fall. 


Mr.  Leon  J.  Lanfdry 

WHEREAS— My.  Leon  J.  Lar 
dry,  a  member  of  the  Executi\ 
Committee  of  the  American  Su^ 
ar  Cane  League  since  Septembe 
26,  1935,  has  officially  advised  u 
that,  because  of  ill-health,  he  d( 
sires  to  resign  from  our  Commii 
tee,  and  , 

WHEREAS  — Thi^  Committe 
feels  that  it  would  be  selfish  fc 
us  to  insist  that  our  friend,  wh 
has  so  faithfully  served  the  Lou 
siana  Sugar  Industry  as  a  men 
ber  of  our  Committee  during  th 
past  seventeen  years,  be  require 
to  continue  his  labors  under  th 
handicaps  that  now  beset  hin 
and 

WHEREAS— Mr.  Landry  ha 
generously  stated  that  we  will  t 
privileged  to  bring  our  problen: 
to  him,  so  that  in  this  manner  w 
may  continue  to  enjoy  the  ben( 
fits  of  his  experience  and  wis 
counsel  that  have  been  of  invali 
able  help  to  us  in  our  efforts  1 
promote  and  protect  the  Louisian 
Sugar    Industry ;   therefore 

BE  IT  RESOLVED— That  th 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Amer 
can  Sugar  Cane  League  does  hen 
by  regretfully  accept  the  resign? 
tion  of  Mr.  Landry  effective  a 
of  this   date,    and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVE. 
— That  we  go  on  record  as  ind 
viduals,  and  as  representatives  c 
the  entire  Louisiana  Sugar  Induj 
try  in  expressing  our  appreciatio 
of  Mr.  Landry's  past  services,  ani 
our  hope  that  his  health  will  in 
prove. 

Engineers  To  Meet 

On  April  28th  and  29th  repr< 
sentatives  of  the  Engineering  pn 
fession,  both  in  industrial  and  teacl 
ing  branches,  will  gather  on  th 
LSU  Campus  to  discuss  the  mutu.* 
problems  of  faculty  and  industr 
in  the  field  of  Engineering.  "Th 
Role  of  Industry  and  the  Professior 
in  Attracting  Boys  to  Engineerin 
and  the  Sciences"  will  be  the  then 
of  the  Sixth  Annual  Joint  Industn 
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Faculty   Conference. 

This  conference  is  of  mutual  value 
to  faculty  and  industry  in  thrashing 
3ut  the  problems  faced  by  the  en- 
gineering profession — especially  that 
3f  the  critical  shortage  of  engineers 
which  threatens  to  become  more  ser- 
lious  as  times  go  on  unless  action  is 
taken  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 

Those  attending  the  Conference 
may  stay  at  LSU's  Conference  Cen- 
iter,  Pleasant  Hall,  where  comfort- 
able hotel  facilities  are  available.  A 
jregistration  fee  of  $10.00  includes 
ithe  lunch  and  dinner  meetings  on 
iMonday,  April  28th.  The  Confer- 
ence will  adjourn  at  noon  on  Tues- 
day, April  29th. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page    196) 

and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
United  Nations.  The  Committee  re- 
ceived a  report  from  the  Statistical 
Committee  of  the  Council  indicating 
that  a  substantial  increase  in  sugar 
Istocks  will  take  place  this  year. 
j  "It  seemed  to  me  that  the  meeting 
lin  London  was  more  fruitful  than 
imost  people  thought  would  be  the 
jcase.  The  delegates  of  all  attending 
jcountries  displayed  an  attitude  of 
whole-hearted  cooperation.  The  de- 
sirability of,  and  real  need  for,  a 
new  International  Sugar  Agreement 
is  generally  recognized,  and  coun- 
tries are  seriously  endeavoring  to 
|find  the  best  way  to  work  out  a 
inew  agreement  which  will  be  suited 
|to  the  sugar  situation  which  is  in 
jprospect. 

I  ''The  meeting  was  devoted  chiefly 
|to  the  discussion  of  some  of  the 
jmain  problems  which  are  inherent 
jin  the  negotiation  of  a  new  agree- 
jment.  I  believe  that  substantial 
(progress  was  made  towards  a  better 
understanding  of  these  problems. 

'The  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
Baron  Kronacker  of  Belgium,  sub- 
Imitted  to  the  Committee  a  revised 
draft  of  a  proposed  agreement.  The 
Committee  did  not  discuss  the  de- 
tailed provisions  of  this  draft  but 
expressed  general  satisfaction  that 
the  draft  would   serve   as   an   excel- 


lent working  basis  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  agreement.  The 
country  representatives  also  agreed 
to  give  it  immediate  study  by  their 
industries  and  their  governments 
and  to  advise  the  Chairman  with 
respect  to  any  questions  which  they 
think  should  be  given  further  con- 
sideration. The  Committee  stands 
ready  to  meet  again  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman,  on  his  own  initiative, 
or  at  the  request  of  members. 

"I  believe  that  the  recent  London 
meeting  of  the  Special  Committee 
was  constructive  and  will  facilitate 
future  negotiations  when  they  are 
undertaken.  The  views  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  need  for 
a  revised  agreement,  and  a  review 
of  the  large  contribution  which  the 
United  States  has  made  through  its 
Sugar  Act  programs,  to  the  stabili- 
zation of  sugar  prices  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but  also  in  the 
world  market,  were  ably  presented 
by  Lawrence  Myers,  Director,  Sugar 
Branch,  PMA,  who  headed  the  U.  S. 
delegation  at  the  meeting." 


HARVESTER 

(Continued  from  page    199) 

removed  in  two  operations.  The 
trash  on  the  lower  part  of  the  canes 
below  the  sticker  conveyor  is 
combed  downward  by  two  horizon- 
tal stripping  cylinders  located  di- 
rectly beneath  the  sticker  and  start- 
ing approximately  at  the  point 
where  the  canes  are  engaged  by 
the  sticker.  These  cylinders  are 
equipped  with  rubber  fingers  and 
are  timed  and  rotated  to  comb 
downward  as  the  canes  are  moved 
lengthwise  and  upward  through  the 
stripping  cylinders.  The  entire  low- 
er section  of  the  canes  is  completely 
stripped  of  all  the  trash  and  weeds 
in  a  horizontal  travel  of  approxi- 
mately 48  inches.  The  trash  from 
the  upper  section  of  the  canes  and 
above  the  sticker  conveyor  is  re- 
moved by  the  upper  stripping  unit 
consisting  of  four  horizontal  strip- 
ping cylinders  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  the  ones  used  to  strip  the 
lower    section.     The    two    lower,    or 
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feed,  cylinders  are  timed  so  that  the 
rubber  stripping  fingers  do  not  in- 
terfere with  each  other  and  are 
rotated  to  comb  upward  on  the 
canes.  They  are  spaced  closer  to- 
gether than  the  upper  pair  to  aid 
in  confining  the  upper  section  of 
the  canes  to  a  line.  The  two  upper 
cylinders  are  located  above  the  feed 
cylinders  and  their  cores  are  sepa- 
rated more  to  allow  for  the  spread- 
ing of  the  canes  during  the  strip- 
ping operation.  The  upper  cylinders 
are  rotated  to  comb  down  as  the 
canes  move  upward  and  rearward 
through  the  stripping  unit.  The 
trash  removed  by  the  stripping  unit 
is  discharged  horizontally  from  both 
sides  and  is  deflected  downward 
onto  the  front  tires. 

Trash  from  the  zone  where  the 
canes  are  gripped  by  the  sticker  is 
removed  by  the  lower  strippers  be- 
fore the  canes  are  engaged  by  the 
sticker  elevating  conveyor  and  trash 
at  the  rear  transfer  point  is  re- 
moved by  the  upper  stripping  cyl- 
inders. 

After  the  canes  have  been  cut  and 
stripped  they  are  ready  for  loading. 
To  open  a  field  the  harvester  is 
equipped  with  a  rear  hitch  for  pull- 
ing the  cart  directly  behind.  The 
clean  canes  are  conveyed  from  the 
elevating  sticker  chain  to  the  cart 
by  means  of  the  horizontal  loading 
arm.  This  arm  consists  of  a  single 
sticker  chain  with  a  backing  chan- 
nel to  hold  the  canes  in  contact  with 
the  sticker.  The  rear  9-foot  section 
of  the  backing  channel  is  hinged  at 
the  front  so  the  backing  can  be 
moved  away  from  the  rear  9-foot 
section  of  the  sticker  chain.  To 
load  the  rear  of  the  cane  cart  the 
hinged  backing  is  closed  hydraulic- 
ally  and  forces  the  sticker  chain  to 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


discharge  the  canes  from  the  en( 
of  the  chain  into  the  cane  cart.  Th 
size  of  the  opening  in  the  hinge( 
backing  varies  the  point  of  cane  dis 
charge  into  the  cane  cart.  The  en 
tire  loading  arm  is  swung  horizon 
tally,  thereby  enabling  the  loade: 
operator  to  place  the  canes  in  am 
position  in  the  cane  cart  from  fron 
to  rear  and  from  side  to  side. 

When  direct  loading  to  the  rear  ii 
used  it  is  necessary  to  attach  an( 
detach  the  cane  cart  from  the  har 
vester.  A  hydraulically  adjustabL 
hitch  on  the  cart  tractor  made  i 
possible  to  attach  or  detach  the  car 
in  approximately  1  minute.  Furthe; 
improvement  in  the  hitch  will  reduc 
this  time. 

In  order  to  side  load,  two  ad 
jacent  cane  rows  per  field  uni 
must  be  cut  utilizing  direct  rea: 
loading.  For  side  loading  the  rea: 
loading  arm  is  turned  at  approxi 
mately  45  degrees  with  respect  h 
the  harvester  travel.  The  canes  an 
conveyed  over  the  cut  cane  row 
until  they  are  directly  over  the  car 
row.  A  short  conveyor  section  i; 
provided  at  the  end  of  the  arm  t» 
align  the  canes  parallel  to  the  ro\^ 
before  they  are  dropped  into  thf 
cart.  I 

The  rear  loading  arrangement  oi 
the  harvester  operated  very  well 
but  further  improvements  are  need 
ed  on  the  side  loading  operatioi 
for  this  phase  of  the  operation  t< 
be  as  satisfactory  as  the  rear  load 
ing. 

The  experimental  harvester  wa 
operated  intermittently  from  No 
vember  15  through  December  19! 
1951.  During  this  period  approxij 
mately  100  tons  of  cane  were  har 
vested  and  delivered.  Trash  sample; 
were  taken  at  random  during  thi 
harvest  period.  The  trash  conten 
of  these  samples  varied  from  0.67  t* 
3.6  percent.  The  46th  load,  cut  oi 
December  19  during  a  rain,  con 
tained  1.61  percent  trash.  The  trasl 
content  of  all  the  cane  cut  by  th 
experimental  harvester  during  th' 
season  was  low.  Most  of  the  can* 
was  loaded  by  the  rear  loading  ar 
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THE  SUGAR  BULLETI> 


IS  JOHNSON  GRASS  YOUR  PROBLEM? 

99%  Pure  Sodium  Chlorate  is   Your  Answer 


Recommended  by  La.  Agricultural  Experim^ent  Stations 


n  Louisiana  Bulletin  No.  442,  published 
ind  released  by  the  Louisiana  Agricul- 
llural  Experiment  Stations  in  April,  1950, 
'50DIUM  CHLORATE  plus  CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE  is  recommended  as  the 
CHEAPEST  and  BEST  CHEMICAL  to 
ise  to  permanently  destroy  Johnson  Grass 
>n  ditchbanks,  headlands  and  other  non- 
:rop  areas.  (See  your  County  Agent  or 
k/rite  us   for  a  free  copy  of   this   Bulletin.) 


BUY  ONLY  99%  PURE  SODIUM 
fCHLORATE.  .  .  .  DON'T  LET 
ANYBODY  FOOL  YOU  INTO 
BUYING  LESS.  .  .  . 


DON'T  BUY  ANY  JOHNSON  GRASS 
CHEMICAL  BY  THE  POUND  OR  BY 
THE  DRUM,  BUT  BUY  IT  ACCORDING 
TO  ITS  PERCENTAGE  OF  KILLING 

POWER OUR  99%  PURE  SODIUM 

CHLORATE  IS 

50%   CHEAPER  TO  USE, 

TWICE  MORE  POWERFUL, 

PRODUCE  BETTER  RESULTS, 

AND  IS  AS  SAFE  TO  USE 

AS  ANY  OTHER  JOHNSON  GRASS 
KILLER   CONTAINING   CHLORATE. 


BUY     YOUR     SODIUM     CHLO- 
RATE NOW  IF  YOU  WANT  TO 

BE  SURE   OF  A   SUPPLY   FOR 
THIS  SUMMER.  .  .  . 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  99%  PURE  SODIUM 
CHLORATE  IS  VERY  LIMITED  AND 
WAY    SHORT    OF    THE    ANTICIPATED 

DEMANDS WHY    WAIT?       SEE     US 

NOW  FOR  SUPPLIES  OF  SODIUM 
CHLORATE,  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE,  and 
for   spraying    equipment. 


'The  Problem' 


'The  Solution" 


'The   Results" 


Distributed  By 

ASSUMPTION  FARM  SUPPLIES  &  CHEMICALS  CO. 

Napoleonvllle,  Louisiana 

Phones:  2251    or  3701 
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langement.  The  loads  varied  from 
1.49  to  3.4  tons  with  an  average 
load  for  the  season  of  2.391  tons. 
Data  on  the  cane  harvested  by  the 
U.S.D.A.  experimental  harvester  are 
summarized  in  Table  1. 


GEO.  L.  BILLEAUD 

(Continued  from  page   197) 
Louisiana     grinding     season,     every 
cent  of  which  was  based  on  the  quo- 
tations issued  by  our  Exchange." 
Resolution  Adopted 
The  loss  that  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Exchange  and  the  Louisiana   Sugar 
Industry  suffered   when   death  took 
Mr.    Guy   Maspero    on   the   morning 
of    February    25,    1952,    was    recog- 
nized   by    the    unanimous    adoption, 
after  a  moment  of  silent  prayer,  of 
the   following   resolution  : 

WHEREAS— God  in  His  infi- 
nite wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  take 
from  us  our  friend,  Mr.  Guy  Mas- 
pero, who  died  unexpectedly  at 
his  residence  in  New  Orleans  on 
the  morning  of  February  25,  1952, 
and 

WHEREAS  — Mr.  Maspero 
spent  practically  his  entire  adult 
life  as  a  member  of  the  Louisiana 


sugar  fraternity,  during  which 
time  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a 
great  many  people  throughout  jthe 
Louisiana  sugar  district,  and 

WHEREAS— At  the  time  of 
his  death  Mr.  Maspero  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange, 
v/hile  also  serving  our  organiza- 
tion  as   Treasurer,   and 

WHEREAS— This  man  was  an 
expert  in  the  field  of  molasses 
whose  guidance  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  the  entire  Louisiana 
sugar  industry. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED—That  we,  the  members 
of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange, 
convened  in  Annual  Meeting  to- 
day, do  hereby  go  on  record  as 
expressing  our  sorrow  that  Mr. 
Maspero  has  been  taken  from  us, 
and  extend  our  deepest  sympathies;! 
to  his  family  in  their  time  of  sor- 
row. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED 
— That  this  resolution  be  made  a 
part  of  the  minutes  of  this  meet- 
ing, and  a  copy  mailed  to  the  wid- 
ow of  Mr.  Maspero. 


KILL  ALL  WEEDS...  with  WOOLERY  Weed  Burners 


Model  AT  Burner  Mounted  on  Trailer 


Flame  from  WOOLERY  Weed 
Burners  can  be  directed  to  clean 
bottoms  of  ditches  and  ditch 
banks.  They  kill  weeds  along 
fences,  headlands,  and  railroad 
right-of-way  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently .  .  .  are  ideal  for  burning 
trash   from   cane   on   the  heaprows. 

•  Model  AT  show^n  at  left  is 
trailer  mounted.  Consumes  only 
15  gal.  of  oil  per  acre.  Also  avail- 
able are  1-2-3-5  burner  models, 
on-track    type. 


FOR   FURTHER   INFORMATION  WRITE 

/the  LAfiCEST  GENERAL  SUPPLY  HOUSE  SOUTH  SINCE  1867/ 

NEW        ORLEANS  ,  U.S.A. 
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FOR  THE  CONTROL 

of  the 

SI]»AR  CAl  BORER 

CONSIDER  ITS 
EFFICACY 
ANV  ECONOMY 

*  Recommended  by  the  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station  and  USD  A 


S.B.PENICK 

50    CHURCH    STREET,    NEW    YORK    7,    N.    Y. 
Telephone,  COrtlandt  7-1970 


&  COMPANY 


735    WEST   DIVISION   STREET,    CHICAGO    10,    ILL. 
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STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO., 

Limited 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

New  Holland  Hay  Balers 

Coby  Hi-Speed  Trailers 

Minneapolis  Moline  Implements 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers 
and  Drains 

NEW    ORLEANS    CEMENT 
PRODUCTS    CO.,    INC. 

Phones 

{ AUdubon  8328 


Plants: 


AMherst  2900 


2900  Perdido  St. 
New  Orleans  19,  La. 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
Hibernia  Bank  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY  SULLIVAN   &  CO.,   INC. 
P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9.  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans   12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New   Orleans,   La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 

Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE   NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  BIdg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO    STANDARD    OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  Li 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWAR] 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 
CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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THE  SUGAR  BULLETI; 


UP  FRONT  WiTH  THC  liACOe 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


Your  New  Field  Man 

I  The  gentleman  whose  picture  you 
pe  on  this  page  is  the  man  that 
our  League  has  employed  to  look 
fter  the  very  important  seed  cane 
^ork  that  is  conducted  by  the  Am- 
|ncan  Sugar  Cane  League  in  con- 
Jinction  with  the  U.  S.  Department 
f  Agriculture  and  the  Louisiana 
jtate  Experiment  Station.  His  name 
5  Mr.  Lloyd  L.  Lauden  and  he  will 
legin  his  full  time  job  with  your 
.eague  on  April  16,  1952. 
;  Mr.  Lauden  was  born  near  Frank- 
in,  Louisiana,  on  December  26, 
919.  He  grew  up  on  the  Barrill- 
laux  Farm  and  the  Oaklawn  Planta- 
lon,  and  is,  therefore,  a  native  son 
l^ho  has  been  a  part  of  the  Louisi- 
na  sugar  industry  since  birth.  In 
938  he  entered  Louisiana  State 
jlniversity  and  remained  there  until 
;942.  In  April  of  1942  he  entered 
|ie  Army  and  served  as  an  aerial 
ingineer  and  co-pilot  for  General 
plliam  Donovan  of  the  Office  of 
|trategic    Services. 

Mr.  Lauden  was  discharged  from 
le  Army  on  January  5,  1946  and 
nrolled  again  at  L.S.U.  to  study  for 
is  Bachelor  of  Science  and,  later, 
is  Master's  degrees.  Upon  comple- 
ion  of  his  studies  towards  his  M.S. 
agree  in  1948,  he  was  given  a  full- 
ime  teaching  job  in  the  Agronomy 
)epartment  at  L.S.U.,  and  at  the 
ime  he  accepted  the  position  with 
he  League  he  was  teaching  the 
rrain  Crop  Course,  the  Forage  and 
*asture  Course,  and  the  Sugar  Cane 
Vodnction  Course  at  the  Univer- 
|ity.  He  received  his  formal  train- 
ig  in  sugar  cane  under  Dr.  M.  B. 
furgis   and   Dr.    C.    W.    Edgerton. 

Mr.  Lauden  is  married  and  has  two 
hildren.  He  and  his  family  will 
lake  their  home  in  New  Orleans 
nd  his  headquarters  will  be  in  the 
Tew  Orleans  office  of  the  Ameri- 
an  Sugar  Cane  League.     It  is  ex- 


LLOYD  L.   LAUDEN 

pected  that  he  will  spend  most  of 
his  time  in  the  field  supervising 
the  three  primary  and  approxi- 
mately fifty  secondary  seed  increase 
stations  that  are  maintained 
throughout  the  Sugar  Belt.  Your 
League  will  provide  him  with  a 
pick-up  truck  that  he  will  use  in  his 
work. 

If  you  are  wondering  why  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  has  decided  to 
hire  someone  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  field  work,  the  answer  is 
that  your  future  as  a  cane  farmer 
depends  upon  the  proper  develop- 
ment and  distribution  of  new  varie- 
ties of  cane.  The  cane  variety  ex- 
perts of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Louisi- 
ana State  University  are  doing  a 
very  splendid  job  in  breeding  new 
canes  for  propagation  at  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  field  stations 
and  the  individual  owners  of  the 
farms,  who  donate  the  acreage  used 
(Continued  on  Page  218) 
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WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Puerto  Rican  Surplus  Problem 

Dudley  Smith,  likeable,  energetic 
Vice  President  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Sugar  Producers  Association,  has 
been  burning  midnight  oil  for  many 
weeks  trying  to  devise  some  plan 
acceptable  to  the  Sugar  Branch  for 
the  disposal  of  the  excess  quota  sug- 
ar produced  by  the  members  of  his 
Association. 

While  the  over-production  in 
Puerto  Rico  may  seem  to  be  strictly 
a  problem  for  Puerto  Rico,  it  is,  in 
effect,  a  problem  for  the  entire  do- 
mestic industry,  and  unless  solved, 
will  undoubtly  have  a  very  depress- 
ing effect  on  the  market  at  the 
time  the  coming  mainland  cane  crop 
is  ready  to  be  sold. 

The  Puerto  Rican  sugar  industry 
faces  a  surplus  of  about  180,000 
tons  of  sugar  at  the  end  of  1952, 
over  and  above  a  normal  carryover 
of  125,000  tons,  unless  some  of  the 
surplus  is  sold  in  non-quota  outlets 
in  the  meantime. 

Approximately  126,000  tons  of 
Puerto  Rican  sugar,  or  slightly  more 
than  the  amount  carried  over  from 
the  1951  crop,  already  have  been 
disposed  of  abroad  at  the  low  world 
price    prevailing   in    recent    months. 

However,  most  of  the  surplus  not 
yet  sold  abroad  belongs  to  growers, 
many  of  whom  are  unwilling  to  sell 
at  the  world  price.  Practically  all 
of  the  mill-owned  surplus,  over  and 
above  a  normal  carryover,  has  been 
disposed  of  to  foreign  buyers. 

In  its  1952  crop,  Puerto  Rico  will 
produce  about  307,000  more  tons  of 
sugar  than  it  can  sell  on  the  do- 
mestic market.     The   industry   indi- 


cated to  the  Department  of  Agri 
culture  over  a  year  ago  that  th< 
1952  crop  would  be  substantially 
above  quotas,  but  action  would  hav( 
to  be  taken  early  in  1951  in  orde: 
to  limit  the  1952  output.  The  De 
partment  then  was  reluctant  to  limi 
production  because  of  the  possibilit: 
that  the  sugar  might  be  needed  ii 
case  of  another  buying  spree  sue! 
as  that  which  followed  the  outbreal 
of  hostilities  in  Korea  in   1950. 

Moreover,  the  Department  was  un 
willing  to  permit  Puerto  Rico  to  sel 
all  of  its  1951  surplus  abroad  las: 
summer  and  early  fall  because  thJ 
sugar  was  wanted  to  protect  agains 
any  upsurge  in  buying. 

Some  50,000  tons  of  1951  suga: 
had  been  sold  on  the  world  marke 
at  relatively  favorable  prices  whei 
the  order  stopping  foreign  ship 
ments  was  put  into  effect  in  Marcl! 
1951.  The  restriction  remained  iij 
effect  until  November,  by  whiclj 
time  the  world  price  had  brokei! 
sharply.  Most  of  the  1951  over 
quota  sugar  then  remaining  in  Puer 
to  Rico  was  owned  by  growers 
Then,  as  now,  the  growers  decline* 
to  sell  their  surplus  sugar  at  th 
prevailing  world  price.  As  a  resuh 
Puerto  Rico  ended  1951  with  a  carl 
ryover  of  119,702  tons. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ha 
announced  that  restrictive  propor! 
tionate  shares  will  be  put  into  effec 
for  the  1953  crop  and  hearings  hav 
been  held  on  the  subject.  No  of 
ficial  announcement  of  either  thi 
formula  on  which  individual  allotj 
ments  will  be  based  or  the  percent: 
age  limitation  has  yet  been  made.  \ 
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Some  observers  here  believe  that 
m  early  announcement  by  Secretary 
Brannan  of  a  formula  which  would 
nve  suitable  credit  on  next  year's 
)roportionate  shares  to  growers  who 
iecide  now  to  participate  in  sales 
n  the  world  market,  would  go  a 
ong  way  towards  solving  the  Puer- 
;o  Rican  surplus  problem  not  only 
'or  Puerto  Rico  but  for  the  entire 
[iomestic    sugar    industry. 

A  Pat  On  The  Back 

I  Just  to  prove  we  can  be  as  quick 
with  a  pat  on  the  back  as  we  can 
[mth  a  kick  in  the  pants,  we  want  to 
?ive  credit  to  Larry  Myers  and  Tom 
:.\llen  of  the  Sugar  Branch  for  a 
etter  they  recently  sent  to  some 
i5500  wholesalers,  retailers  and  in- 
jiustrial  users  in  connection  with 
i:ho  Branch's  invisible  inventory 
'?tudy. 

In  our  opinion  this  letter  was  one 
3f  th:3  important  factors  in  convinc- 
iing  industrial   users  that   Secretary 


Brannan  meant  business  when  he 
said  the  price  of  sugar  was  too  low 
to  fairly  and  equitably  maintain  the 
domestic  sugar  industry. 

The  letter  is  reproduced  herewith 
for  your  information : 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT 

OF  AGRICULTURE 

Production   and   Marketing 

Administration 

WASHINGTON  25,  D.  C. 

Sugar  Branch 

March    7,    1952 
Gentlemen : 

This  is  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion for  your  cooperation  in  the  sur- 
vey of  sugar  stocks  which  is  con- 
ducted quarterly  for  this  Depart- 
ment by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
We  thought  that,  as  a  respondent  to 
the  survey,  you  might  be  interested 
in  seeing  how  the  information  furn- 
ished by  you  fits  into  the  estimated 
totals  for  all  industrial  users  and 
(Continued  on  Page  220) 
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FUNDS  FOR  SUGAR  CANE  RESEARCH 


The  following  letter  is  self-ex- 
planatory. 

April  9,  1952 
To  the  Honorable  Allen  J.  Ellender 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,   D.   C. 
Dear  Senator  Ellender : 

This  is  with  reference  to  the  data 
you  furnished  Mr.  G.  J.  Durbin, 
General  Manager  of  the  League,  in 
your  letter  of  March  19  relative  to 
expenditures  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  sugar  plant 
investigations.  The  League  is  con- 
cerned about  the  decline  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  support  of  sugar 
cane  research,  and  we  believe  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  correct  this 
situation. 

Dr.  Byron  T.  Shaw,  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Administration,  in  a  statement  be- 
fore the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Appropriations  Febru- 
ary 5,  1952,  presented  a  fine  case 
for  larger  expenditures  for  agricul- 
tural research.  He  pointed  out  that, 
although  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  doubled  its  annual  ex- 
penditures for  research  since  1941, 
the  Department  has  not  been  allow- 
ed to  expand  its  research  program 
nearly  as  fast  as  other  agencies  of 
the  Government.  Sugar  cane  re- 
search has  fared  considerably  worse 
than  the  Department's  total  research 
program.  The  figures  you  supplied 
indicated  that  the  expenditures  for 
research  on  sugar  cane  production, 
breeding,  disease,  and  quality  in- 
vestigations have  increased  only 
about  28%  since  1941.  The  rela- 
tively small  increase  in  funds  for 
sugar  cane  research  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  even  maintain  the  pro- 
gram at  the  1941  level  because  the 
costs  of  doing  research  have  in- 
creased about  80  per  cent,  as  Dr. 
Shaw  indicates.  There  were  42  full 
time  employeees  working  on  sugar 
cane  research  in  1941  as  compared 
with  only  28  at  present.  What  con- 
cerns us  most  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  in  1941  there  were  14  full  time 


employees  classified  as  scientifii 
personnel  working  on  sugar  cane  re 
search  as  compared  to  only  7  al 
present.  j 

When  your  letter  was  brought  t( 
the  attention  of  the  League's  Execui 
tive  Committee,  the  Committee  de 
cided  that  we  should  discuss  th( 
status  of  sugar  cane  research  witl 
Dr.  C.  H.  Wadleigh,  Head  of  tb 
Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investiga 
tions  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In 
dustry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  En 
gineering.  I  asked  Messrs.  Bronie: 
Thibaut,  J.  P.  Duhe,  and  F.  A 
Graugnard  to  represent  the  League 
in  these  discussions.  They  have  me 
with  Dr.  Wadleigh  and  found  tha 
he  has  prepared  some  proposals  fo: 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1 
1953  which  would  make  the  Fed 
eral  research  program  on  sugar  can( 
more  nearly  equal  what  it  was  sev 
eral  years  ago.-  Dr.  Wadleigh's  pro 
posed  projects  are  in  line  with  rec 
ommendations  of  the  Department  o; 
Agriculture's  Sugar  Advisory  Com 
mittee  and  we  believe  merit  the  ap 
proval  of  the  Department  of  Agri 
culture,  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  tht 
Congress. 

The  future  of  our  industry  de 
pends  on  research,  and  it  distresse 
us  to  see  the  Federal  support  of  sug 
ar  cane  research  at  such  a  low  ebt 
We  know  we  can  depend  on  your  as 
sistance  in  obtaining  an  adequat 
sugar  cane  research  program. 
With  best  wishes,   I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 
L.  A.  Borne 
President 
LAB  :nsd 

CC:  Dr.  Byron  T.  Shaw 

Dr.  A.  H.  Moseman 

Dr.  H.  C.  Wadleigh 

Mr.  Ralph  Roberts 

Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott 

Mr.  S.  C.  Munson 

Mr.  Joe  Ferris 

Mr.   Bronier  Thibaut 

Mr.  J.  P.  Duhe 

Mr.  F.  A.  Graugnard 

Mr.  M.  J.  Voorhies 
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INSECTICIDAL  STUDIES 

From  a  report  to  the  Contact  Committee  on  March  13,  1952  by  E.  L. 
Dugas,  Entomologist;  E.  J.   Concienne,  Research  Associate;   and 
Charles  Landers,  Technician  Assistant,  Louisiana  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station. 


Experiments  were  conducted  this 
ast  year  to  study  the  effectiveness 
f  new  and  promising  insecticides 
gainst  the  borer;  to  evahiate  the 
ddition  of  different  activators  to 
3W  concentrations  of  ryania  for 
(orer  control;  and  to  compare  the 
;iew  systemic  poisons  in  controlling 
he  yellow  sugarcane  aphid  and  the 
usty  plum  aphid. 

Small  plot  tests  involving  hand- 
un  applications  were  employed  in 
[he  borer  studies.  A  randomized 
irrangement  of  plots  was  used,  with 
'ach  treatment  being  replicated  at 
east  four  times.  Each  plot  was  5 
;ows  wide  and  60  or  72  feet  long. 
fChe  insecticides  were  applied  with 
I  rotary  hand-gun  at  rates  approxi- 
nating  eleven  pounds  per  acre  per 
ipplication.  Four  weekly  applica- 
tions were  applied  in  the  second 
generation  tests  and  five  in  the  one 
)n  fall  generations.  Treatments 
,vere  commenced  with  the  general 
latching  of  borer  larvae. 

In  the  second  generation  tests  the 
iifferences  in  borer  infestations 
^vere  measured  by  percentage  of 
joints  bored  in  the  summer  about 
two  or  three  weeks  after  the  last 
application  of  insecticides  and  again 
at  harvesttime.  The  stalks  in  a  5 
row-foot  sample  on  each  of  the 
enter  three  rows  in  each  plot  were 
lexamined  for  joints  showing  ex- 
ternal borer  holes.  Yield  records 
Iwere  taken  from  the  center  three 
rows,  and  a  sucrose  analysis  was 
obtained  from  a  random  25-stalk 
sample  in  each  plot. 

In  the  fall  generation  test,  the 
various  treatments  were  evaluated 
by  the  number  of  deadhearts  and 
the  number  of  borer  stages  surviv- 
ing treatments.  The  deadhearts  on 
the  center  three  rows  of  each  of  the 
five  row  plots  were  cut  and  ex- 
amined for  presence  of  borer  stages. 


Relative  Effectiveness  of  New  and 

Promising    Insecticides   Against 

the  Sugarcane  Borer 

An  effort  is  made  to  compare 
most  of  the  new  and  promising  in- 
secticides, as  they  become  available, 
with  cryolite  and  ryania,  the  two 
insecticides  recommended  for  borer 
control.  Many  of  the  newer  ma- 
terials such  as  parathion,  benzene 
hexachloride,  toxaphene,  DDT  and 
others  have  exhibited  a  fairly  high 
initial  toxicity  to  the  borer  but  have 
in  many  instances  actually  resulted 
in  an  increase  in  borer  damage  by 
harvesttime.  Therefore,  the  testing 
of  such  materials  against  the  first 
generation  or  fall  generation  of 
borers  furnishes  a  check  on  toxicity 
alone.  The  only  authentic  test  is  on 
the  second  generation  and  when 
carried  through  to  harvest  the  detri- 
mental effects  upon  natural  enemies 
of  the  borer  usually  appear  in  the 
long  period  of  time  between  the  last 
application  of  poison  and  harvest- 
time. 

The  results  of  a  second  generation 
test  in  which  various  materials  were 
used  are  presented  in  table  6.  It  is 
evident  that  the  only  new  poison 
showing  promise  was  Julius  Hy- 
man's  711,  which  was  about  equally 
effective  as  cryolite  as  measured  by 
percentage  of  joints  bored.  How- 
ever, the  yields  in  the  ''711"  plots 
were  considerably  lower.  Systox, 
Pestox,  EPN,  Rothane  and  Com- 
pound 269  showed  no  value  at  har- 
vesttime although  some  of  the  poi- 
sons gave  a  rather  high  initial  con- 
trol. 

The  40  per  cent  ryania  was 
slightly  superior  to  cryolite  in  borer 
control  and  in  increased  yields  of 
cane  and  sugar.  Ryania  has  done 
better  than  cryolite  in  most  in- 
stances in  the  many  tests  conducted 
(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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TABLE  6 
Comparative  effectiveness  of  New  and  Promising  Insecticides  Against  Second  Generation  Borers. 

Plantation,  White  Castle,  C.  P.  29/320.     1951 


Catherin 


l:>&rer  mtestanon 

Treatment 

Joints  bored 

Analysis 

Yield  of  cane  and  sugar 

Increase  over  check 

HarvesL- 

Cane 

Sugar 

Sugar 

Cane 

Sugar 

Sugar 

Summer 

time 

Sucrose 

Punty 

/acre 

/ton 

/acre 

/a^^re 

/ton 

/acre 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Tons 

Pounds 
155 

Pounds 

Tons 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1.  Cryolite,  Undiluted 

12 

26 

11.77 

77.48 

18.76 

2,914 

3.44 

7 

67 

2.  Ryania,  40  percent- 

4 

17 

11.88 

77.84 

19.21 

157 

3,012 

3.89 

9 

7e 

3.  Systox  spray 

21 

38 

11.48 

76.65 

16.81 

151 

2,543 

1.49 

3 

3C 

4.  Pestox  spray 

19 

35 

11.83 

77.24 

17.09 

157 

2,675 

1.77 

9 

42 

EPN— 3  percent 

7 

43 

11.33 

75.82 

15.57 

148 

2,296 

.25 

0 

6.  Rothane,  20  percent 

12 

45 

10.99 

74.63 

16.72 

143 

2,379 

1.40 

—5 

IS 

7.  Compound  269 

11 

35 

12.39 

78.88 

14.44 

165 

2,385 

—  .88 

17 

14 

8.  Compound  711 

7 

28 

11.44 

76.43 

17.33 

151 

2,606 

2.01 

3 

3e 

9.  Check— no  treat- 

ment  

16 

38 

11.30 

75.77 

15.32 

148 

2,243 



--- 

-- 

over  a  number  of  years  against 
second  generation  borers.  It  has 
also  exhibited  a  residual  effective- 
ness against  later  generations  which 
has  resulted  in  reducing  losses  from 
reinfestation.  On  the  other  hand, 
cryolite  has  shov^n  a  slight  superi- 
ority against  the  first  generation  in 
numerous  small-plot  tests. 

A  second  test  to  compare  the 
newer  materials  with  cryolite  and 
ryania  was  conducted  on  fall  gen- 
erations of  borers.  The  results  in 
table  7 A  reveal  that  Compound  711 
was  not  effective  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  The  effectiveness  of  this 
type  of  material  has  varied  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  past.  Compound 
269,  Dieldrin  and  Aldrin  were  also 
ineffective.  Cryolite,  ryania  dust, 
and  ryania  spray  gave  about  the 
same  degree  of  control. 


The  Addition  of  Activators  to  Lm 

Concentrations  of  Ryania  for 

Increasing  Toxicity 

Studies  initiated  last  year  indi 
cated  that  there  may  be  some  pos 
sibilities  of  increasing  the  toxicit; 
of  low  concentrations  of  ryania  b; 
adding  certain  activators.  The  us 
of    lower    concentrations    of    ryani 


TABLE  7A 

Control  of  fall  generation  of  the  borer  with  varioi 
new  and  promising  insecticides. 


Treatments 


Deadhearts     Live  borers 
per  acre  per  acre 


Contro 


1.  Cryorte  undiluted- 

2.  Ryania  40  percent. 

3.  Ryania  spray,  12 
lbs.  per  acre 

4.  Compound  711 

5.  Compound  269 

6.  Dieldrin,  2  percent  _ 

7.  Aldrin,  2  percent ._ 

8.  Check,  no  treat- 
ment      


Number 

260 
200 

109 

684 
774 
484 
908 

1531 


Number         Numb* 


61 
30 

18 
393 

484 
230 

47^ 

956 


TABLE  7 

Effectiveness  of  Lower  Concentrations  of  Ryania  with  Activators  Against  Second  Generation  Borers.  Catherir 

Plantation,  White  Castle,  C.  P.  29/320.     1951 


Treatment 


1.  Cryolite,  Undiluted 

2.  Ryania,  40  percent - 

3.  U.  S.  I.  420,  15% 
Ryania  0.5%  312_- 

4.  U.  S.  I.  432,  15% 
Ryania  0  5%  469  _ - 

5.  Ryanecel,  30%  Ry- 
ania— 1%  n-propyl 
isome 

6.  Ryanecel,  15%  Ry- 
ania— 1%  n-propyl 
isome 

7.  Ryania  15%— Sul- 
fox-cide  1% 

8.  Check — no  treat- 
ment  


Borer  infestation 
Joints  bored 


Summer 


Percent 

14 
10 

13 

17 

10 

11 
10 

28 


Harvest- 
time 


Percent 


Analysis 


Sucrose      Purity 


Percent 

11.91 
12.12 

11.97 

11.86 

11.85 

11.88 
11.86 
11.60 


Percent 

77.29 
79.00 

78.45 

77.52 

77.86 

79.17 
76.98 
76.36 


Yield  of  cane  and  sugar 


Cane 

/acre 


27.64 
26.42 

26.32 

26.90 

26.52 

26.34 
27.25 
24,21 


bugar 

/ton 


Pounds 

158 
161 

159 

157 

157 

158 
157 
153 


Sugar 
/acre 


Pounds 

4,367 
4,254 

4,185 

4,223 

4,164 

4,162 
4,278 
3,704 


Increase  over  check 


Cane 
/acre 


Tons 

3.43 
2.21 

2.11 

2.69 

2.31 

2.13 
3.04 


Sugar 
/ton 


Pounds 


Sugar 
/acre 


Pound 

6(| 
5.' 

4^ 
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j/ould  of  course  mean  a  reduction 
li  cost  of  chemical  control  of  the 
orer.  Investigations  had  already 
hown  that  without  added  activa- 
ors,  40  per  cent  ryania  was  the 
)west  concentration  that  could  be 
sed  effectively  at  the  usual  dosage 
ate  of  10  to  12  pounds  per  acre 
or  each  application.  In  many  in- 
tances  50  per  cent  ryania  has  given 
letter  control  and  it  may  actually 
)e  advantageous  to  use  this  con- 
entration.  Efforts  to  reduce  the 
Strength  of  cryolite  have  proved  fu- 
!ile  so  the  undiluted  material  is 
ecommended  for  use. 

I  The  '50  results  served  to  eliminate 
[oncentrations  as  low  as  7.5  per 
|>,ent,  so  15  and  30  per  cent  ryania 
jvith  either  0.5  or  1  per  cent  activa- 
tors were  tested  the  past  year.  Ma- 
ferials  were  furnished  by  S.  B.  Pen- 
jck  and  Company  and  also  by  U.  S. 
Industrial  Chemicals  Co.  The  vari- 
ous treatments  are  listed  in  the 
jmmmary  table  of  results.  (Table  7). 

It  is  evident  from  these  data  that 
both  the  15  and  30  per  cent  ma- 
terials gave  about  the  same  control 
jis  the  40  per  cent  dust  without 
iictivators  and  in  some  cases  were 
|5uperior  in  yield  of  cane.  None  of 
the  differences  are  actually  signifi- 
cant. The  yield  of  cane  from  the 
jzryolite  treatments  was  somewhat 
ihigher  than  from  the  40  per  cent 
Iryania  or  the  other  treatments,  al- 
Ithough  the  added  degree  of  control 
'was  not  reflected  in  the  borer  in- 
jfestation  counts. 

1  Although  these  results  are  not 
jconclusive,  they  do  indicate  some 
possibilities  in  the  use  of  activators 
in  reduced  concentrations  of  ryania. 


[FLORIDA  WAGES 

HEARING  SET 

}  On  April  11th  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
iment  of  Agriculture  announced  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  a  public  hearing  will  be  held 
on  wage  rates  for  the  period  July 
1,  1952  through  June  30,  1953,  and 


on  prices  for  the  1952  crop  of  sug- 
arcane. The  hearing  will  be  held 
on  April  25,  in  the  Sugarland  Park 
Auditorium,  Clewiston,  Fla.,  begin- 
ning at  10:00  a.m. 

One  of  the  conditions  which  pro- 
ducers must  meet  to  qualify  for  pay- 
ments under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 
is  to  pay  all  persons  employed  on 
the  farm  in  the  production,  cultiva- 
tion or  harvesting  of  sugarcane, 
wage  rates  not  less  than  those  de- 
termined to  be  fair  and  reasonable 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
after  public  hearing  and  investiga- 
tion. The  Act  also  provides,  as  a 
condition  for  payment,  that  proces- 
sors who  are  also  producers  must 
pay  for  sugarcane  purchased  from 
other  producers  at  prices  determined 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  pos- 
sible information,  the  Department 
requests  that  all  interested  persons 
appear  at  the  hearing  to  present 
their  views  and  present  appropriate 
data  in  regard  to  wages  and  prices. 


INEDIBLE  MOLASSES  EXPORT 
CONTROLS'  RELAXED 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  on  March  31st  that 
the  Office  of  International  Trade, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  had 
been  authorized  to  relax  export  con- 
trols on  inedible  molasses  (Black- 
strap) and  to  approve  applications 
for  export  of  reasonable  quantities 
to  countries  customarily  purchasing 
inedible  molasses  in  the  United 
States.  Exports  of  this  commodity 
have  been  embargoed  since  October, 
1950  in  order  to  prevent  depletion 
of  supplies  needed  to  m.eet  essential 
uses  in  the   United   States. 

The  announcement  stated  that  the 
action  was  taken  because  of  the  im- 
proved molasses  supply  situation. 
Primarily  because  of  prospective 
large  Cuban  and  Puerto  Rican  sug- 
ar crops,   it  is  estimated  that  total 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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supplies  of  molasses  available  to  this 
country  in  1952  will  be  about  6  per 
cent  more  than  in  1951,  when  sup- 
plies totaled  approximately  465  mil- 
lion  gallons. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  From  Page  211) 
for    these    field    stations,    are    also 
doing  a  commendable  job. 

Your  Executive  Committee  feels, 
however,  that  you,  as  an  individual 
cane  farmer,  will  be  better  served  if 
someone  is  in  the  field  to  constantly 
cooperate  with  the  Government  and 
State  scientists,  and  the  owners,  to 
assure  the  proper  care  and  distribu- 
tion of  new  canes,  Mr.  Lauden  has 
been  picked  to  do  this  job. 
Visitors 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry 
will  be  honored  by  a  visit  during 
the  latter  part  of  April  of  two  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen.  They  are  Mr. 
Ernest  W.  Greene,  Vice  President 
of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters' 
Association  and  Mr.  Donald  Mac- 
lean, President  of  the  California  and 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Company. 


They  plan  to  be  in  Louisiana  fror 
Sunday,  April  20th,  through  Wed 
nesday,   April   23rd. 

Honor  The  "Colonel" 

''A  man  with  many  aliases".  Wit] 
those  words  Florence  Blackborn  be 
gan  a  feature  article  in  the  Thurs 
day,  March  27th  issue  of  the  Frank 
lin  Banner-Tribune  about  one  of  th 
best  known  and  best  loved  men  ii 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry.  H 
is  "Colonel"  W.  F.  Giles,  of  th 
Adeline  Plantation,  in  St.  Mar; 
Parish.  If  you  want  to  read  an  ex 
citing  account  of  the  career  of  ; 
man  who  has  lived,  we  suggest  tha 
you  get  a  copy  of  the  March  27tl 
Franklin  Banner-Tribune.  The  Col 
onel  has  been  places,  and  dom 
things,  and  you  will  enjoy  reading 
about  his  experiences. 
Freight  Rate  Increases  Refused 
Within  the  past  few  weeks  favor 
able  decisions  have  been  renderec 
in  both  pending  freight  rate  case; 
in  which  the  Louisiana  sugar  can* 
growers  and  processors  were  inter 
ested.  As  you  will  recall,  one  cas< 
was    pending   before   the    Interstate 


KILL  ALL  WEEDS...  with  WOOLERY  Weed  Burners 


t^odel  AT  Burner  ^^ounted  on  Trailer 


Flame  from  WOOLERY  Weed 
Burners  can  be  directed  to  clean 
bottoms  of  ditches  and  ditch 
banks.  They  kill  weeds  along 
fences,  headlands,  and  railroad 
right-of-way  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently .  .  .  are  ideal  for  burning 
trash   from   cane   on   the  heaprows. 

®  Model  AT  shown  at  left  is 
trailer  mounted.  Consumes  only 
15  gal.  of  oil  per  acre.  Also  avail- 
able are  1-2-3-5  burner  models, 
on-track    type. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  WRITE 

Modward.  Wiaht  &  ^£' 

I  THE  LARGEST  GENERAL  SUPPLY  HOUSE  SOUTH  SINCE  t867 / 
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IS  JOHNSON  GRASS  YOUR  PROBLEM? 

99%  Pure  Sodium  Chlorate  is   Your  Answer 


Recommended  by  La.   Agricultural  Experim^ent  Stations 


Louisiana    Bulletin    No.    442,    published 

nd     released     by     the     Louisiana     Agricul- 

ral    Experiment    Stations    in    April,    1950, 

'lODlUM      CHLORATE     plus      CALCIUM 

I'HLORIDE       is       recommended       as       the 

HEAPEST     and    BEST     CHEMICAL    to 

se   to  permanently   destroy   Johnson   Grass 

n    ditchbanks,    headlands    and    other    non- 

rop    areas.      (See    your    County    Agent    or 

>rite   us   for  a   free   copy   of   this   Bulletin.) 


|5UY  ONLY  99%  PURE  SODIUM 
CHLORATE.  .  .  .  DON'T  LET 
\NYBODY  FOOL  YOU  INTO 
iBUYING  LESS.  .  .  . 


)on't  buy  any  johnson  grass 
:hemical  by  the  pound  or  by 
phe  drum,  but  buy  it  according 

ro     ITS     PERCENTAGE     OF     KILLING 

>ower our  99%   pure  sodium 

:hlorate  is 

50%  cheaper  to  use, 

twice  more  powerful, 

produce  better  results, 

and  is  as  safe  to  use 

as  any  other  johnson  grass 
killer  containing  chlorate. 

BUY  YOUR  SODIUM  CHLO- 
RATE NOW  IF  YOU  WANT  TO 
BE  SURE  OF  A  SUPPLY  FOR 
THIS  SUMMER.  .  .  . 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  99%  PURE  SODIUM 
CHLORATE  IS  VERY  LIMITED  AND 
WAY    SHORT    OF    THE    ANTICIPATED 

DEMANDS WHY    WAIT?       SEE    US 

NOW  FOR  SUPPLIES  OF  SODIUM 
CHLORATE,  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE,  and 
for   spraying    equipment. 

Distributed  By 


"The  Problem' 


'The   Solution" 


'The   Results" 


ASSUMPTION  FARM  SUPPLIES  &  CHEMICALS  CO, 


Napoleonville/  Louisiana 

Phones:  2251    or  3701 
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Commerce  Commission  and  involved 
an  8%  increase  in  intrastate  freight 
rates.  The  other  was  before  the 
Louisiana  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion and  involved  an  additional  6% 
increase  in  intrastate  freight  rates. 

The  case  involving  the  8%  in- 
crease was  submitted  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  on  ap- 
plication of  the  Railroads  operating 
in  Louisiana.  The  State  Commis- 
sion had  previously  excepted  sugar 
cane  and  sugar,  as  well  as  certain 
other  commodities,  from  an  8%  gen- 
eral increase  authorized  by  it.  The 
Railroads  complained  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  that 
the  action  of  the  State  Commission 
was  unreasonable  and  discrimina- 
tory against  interstate  commerce.  A 
three-day  hearing  was  held  in  Baton 
Rouge  before  a  Trial  Examiner  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  May  1951.  In  December 
1951,  the  case  was  argued  before 
the  Commission   in  Washington. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission did  not  sustain  the  State 
Commission  as  to  all  excepted  com- 
modities, but  held  that  the  excep- 
tion of  sugar  and  sugar  cane,  as 
well  as  sand,  gravel  and  related 
products,  was  proper  and  would  not 
cause  unjust  or  unreasonable  dis- 
crimination. Therefore,  the  Rail- 
roads' petition  for  relief  was  denied 
as  to  these  commodities. 

The  order  will  permit  the  Rail- 
roads to  increase  the  switching 
charges  on  the  excepted  commodi- 
ties. Bagasse  was  eliminated  from 
the  exceptions  and  the  increase  will 
apply  to  that  commodity. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  decision  as 
to  this  particular  increase  will  now 
be  final. 

Just  prior  to  the  order  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  the 
State  Public  Service  Commission  in 
authorizing  an  additional  general 
increase  of  6%  on  intrastate  rail 
freight  rates  excepted  certain  com- 
modities, including  sugar  and  sugar 
cane.  This  application  bv  the  Rail- 
roads was  heard  by  the  Commission 


in   December    1951.     The   Railroai 
may    apply    for    reconsideration 
this  decision. 

Your  League  made  a  vigoroi 
fight  in  each  of  the  above  cases 
opposing  the  proposed  increases.  '. 
our  successful  efforts  we  were  a 
sisted  by  the  New  Orleans  Traff 
&  Transportation  Bureau.  Recogr 
tion  should  also  be  given  to  yoi 
Freight  Rate  Committee  and  the  i 
dividual  representatives  of  the  i 
dustry  who  appeared  as  witness 
at  the  several  hearings.  The  tes1 
mony  of  Dr.  J.  Norman  Effersc 
relating  to  economic  conditions 
the  industry  was  particularly  val 
able  in  the  proper  presentation 
the  League's  case. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  From  Page  213) 
secondary  distributors  and  in  lear 
ing   of   some   of   the    problems    co 
fronting  us  in  the  administration 
the  Sugar  Act. 

A  tabulation  of  the  results  of  t' 
surveys  for  the  first  three  quartel 
of  1951  is  enclosed.  These  data  a 
of  great  value  to  the  Secretary 
Agriculture  in  determining,  pu 
suant  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  t] 
quantity  of  sugar  required  annual 
to  meet  the  needs  of  consumers 
the  continental  United  States.  T] 
objective  of  these  determinations 
to  provide  a  quantity  that  will  1 
consumed  at  prices  which  will  n 
be  excessive  to  consumers,  ai 
which  will  fairly  and  equitab 
maintain  and  protect  the  welfa 
of  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

During  the  last  part  of  1950  ai 
throughout  most  of  1951,  our  maj 
sugar  problem  was  to  prevent  i 
flationary  prices  in  the  Unit« 
States.  Following  the  outbreak 
hostilities  in  Korea  in  the  summ 
of  1950,  European  countries  begj 
making  large  purchases  of  sug 
in  the  world  market.  Consequent] 
the  price  of  world  sugar  began 
rise  rapidly.  The  United  Stat 
price  rose  also,  but  not  to  the  sar 
extent.     In  June  of  1951,  the  pri 
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S.B.PENICK 


50    CHURCH    STREET,    NEW    YORK    7,     N.    Y, 


FOR  THE  COniTROL 

of  the 

SlIDAR  mi  BORER 

CONSIDER  ITS 
EFFICACY 
AND  ECONOMY 

*  Recommended  by  fhe  Louisiana 
Experiment  Stafion  and  U SDA 


&  COMPANY 
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of  raw  sugar  in  the  world  market 
reached  $8.05  per  100  pounds,  f.a.s. 
Cuba,  whereas  the  peak  price  of 
Cuban  raw  sugar  for  shipment  to 
the  United  States  was  only  $5.80 
per  100  pounds.  The  enclosed  chart 
indicates  the  stabilizing  effect  of  the 
quota  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
on  domestic  prices. 

With  harvesting  of  large  sugar 
crops  in  the  Caribbean  area  now 
under  way,  the  possibility  of  a 
shortage,  such  as  threatened  last 
summer,  is  past,  barring  unfore- 
seen drastic  changes  in  the  interna- 
tional situation.  Now,  for  the  time 
being  at  least  the  threat  of  infla- 
tionary prices  has  passed  and  we 
are  confronted  with  prices  which 
are  injuring  domestic  producers. 
Our  present  objective,  therefore,  is 
to  obtain  sugar  prices  which  will,  to 
use  the  language  of  the  Act,  ''fairly 
and  equitably  maintain  and  protect 
the  welfare  of  the  domestic  sugar 
industry."  The  current  requirement 
determination  of  7,700,000  short 
tons  is  designed  to  accomplish  this 
objective  in  the  same  manner  as 
were  the  requirement  determina- 
tions in  late  1950  and  in  1951  de- 
signed to  prevent   inflationary  prices. 

Very    truly    yours, 

Thos.  H.  Allen 

Acting  Director 

"Invisible"  Supplies  of  Sugar, 

April-December,  1951 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  March  3rd  released  data 
relative  to  receipts  deliveries  or 
usage  of  stocks  of  sugar  for  retail- 
ers, wholesalers  and  industrial  users 
for  the  fourth   quarter   of   1951. 

Revised  data  for  the  second  and 
third  quarters  were  also  released. 
The  revisions  in  the  receipts  and 
usage   for    industrial    users    for   the 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


second  and  third  quarters  are  tb 
result  of  a  tabulating  error  in  th( 
data  as  originally  released.  The  es 
timates  for  the  second  quarter  ar( 
not  strictly  comparable  with  thos( 
for  the  third  and  fourth  since  th( 
sample  for  that  quarter  was  not  th( 
same  as  for  the  latter  two.  Smal 
establishments  located  in  places  o: 
2,500  population  or  less  were  in 
eluded  in  the  third  and  fourth  quart 
er  surveys  but  not  in  that  for  th( 
second   quarter. 

There  is  some  duplication  in  th( 
receipts  as  shown  since  some  sugai 
passes  from  primary  distributon 
through  wholesalers  to  retailers  oi 
industrial  users. 

The  basic  data  for  the  three  quar- 
ters were  collected  and  compiled 
and  totals  estimated  for  the  Depart- 
ment by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
The  results  of  the  surveys  are  showr 
in   the   following  table. 

ESTIMATED  QUARTERLY  SUtJAR  IN ?dl7I TORIES 

RECEIPTS,    AND   DELIVERIES    OR  "USAGE   FOR 

RETAILERS,  WHOLESALERS  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

USERS,  APRIL-DECEMBER,  1951. 

(Short  tons,  raw  value) 

Tvpe  of        "     Beginning  Deliveries      Ending 

Business Inventory     Receipts      or  Usage     Inventory 

April-June  1951  (Revised) 

Retail 35,994*       453,867       412,258         77  60-' 

Wholesale---  131,532  911,701  846,807  196, 42( 
Industrial 

Use 287,754  1,086,013       944,067       429, 70( 

Total 455,280  2,451,581  2,203,132  703, 72^ 

July-September  1951 

Retail 131,367       864,200       887,744  107,82; 

Wholesale---  194,579  737,809  835,943  96,44i 
Industrial 

Use 438,484       992,601   1,126,792  304,29c 

Total 764,430  2.594,610  2,850,479  508, 56]] 

October-December  1951 

Retail 114,497       823,494       843,007  94,98^1 

Wholesale...          95,256       699,662       716,094  78,824 

Industrial  | 

Use 307,261       800,172       878,414  229,01fi 

Total 517,014  2,323,328  2,437,515       402, 82J 

*  Estimated  beginning  inventories  for  retail  chains  witlj 
11  or  more  outlets,  22,612  short  tons.  Data  for  retaij 
firms  with  fewer  than  11  estabhshments  not  collected  bj' 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  Total  estimated  by  Department  otl 
Agticulture  by  assuming  the  same  relationship  betweer; 
I'sage  and  receipts  for  the  firms  with  fewer  than  11  estab-l 
lishments  as  exists  for  those  with  11  or  more  establishments, 


''Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists^'' 

Giills-Hulse  Insurance  Agencyjnc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La.  1 

Telephone  CAnal  1225 
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Save  TONS  of  sogorcane  per  acre 
Use  ALCOA  Cryolite  Insecticide  to 


the  Borer 


Up  to  7  tons  of  sugarcane  per  acre,  during  a  period  of  heavy  borer  infestation, 
have  actually  been  saved  by  using  ALCOA  Cryolite.  It  has  been  used  by 
State  and  Federal  workers  as  well  as  many  growers  to  control  the  sugarcane 
borer  safely,  economically  and  effectively. 

ALCOA  Cryolite  controls  both  first  and  second  generation  borers.  It 
is  easily  dusted  .  .  .  possesses  excellent  adhesive  qualities  ...  is  not  acutely 
poisonous  to  humans  or  wildlife. 

Help  yourself  to  bigger  crop  yields,  larger  profits  with  ALCOA  Cryolite 
Insecticide.  It's  abundantly  available  from  large  stocks. 

FREE — ALCOA  Cryolite  Dusting  and  Spraying  Chart.    W  rite  us  for  your  copy  today. 


ALUMINUM   COMPANY   OF  AMERICA 

CHEMICALS  DIVISION 

642D  Gulf  Building  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


ALCOA 


Alcoa  Cryolite  Insecticide 
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STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO., 

Limited 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for: 

New  Holland  Hay  Balers 

Coby  Hi-Speed  Trailers 

Minneapolis  Moline  Implements 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers 
and  Drains 

NEW    ORLEANS    CEMENT 
PRODUCTS    CO.,    INC. 

Pfiones 

{ AUdubon  8328 


Plants; 


AMherst  2900 


2900  Perdido  St. 
New  Orleans  19,  La. 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUEJ 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


OF 


AMERICAN   CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO., 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
Hibernia  Bank  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN   &  CO.,   INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9,  La. 

HARRY  L.   LAWS   &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans   12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL   BANK 
New   Orleans,   La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO    STANDARD    OIL   COMPANY  j 

(Louisiana  Division) 
P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La| 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARI 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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UP  FRONT  WiTH  THi  UAGQi 


BY  A.  W^.  DYKERS 


:an  We  Use  The  Future  Market? 

The  advance  of  the  sugar  markets 
n  recent  weeks  has  made  a  lot  of 
leople  future  market  conscious. 

Folks  will  stop  us  on  the  highways 
nd  byways,  give  us  that  knowing 
Dok,  and  begin  talking  about  how 
mart  it  would  be  for  the  Louisiana 
ugar  people  to  ''sell  the  crop  on  the 
>oard",  but,  even  if  we  wanted  to, 
ould  we? 

The  writer,  who  is  far  from  being 
n  expert  in  such  matters,  does  not 
hink  that  the  future  market  can 
0  us  much  good,  because  December 
nd  January  are  not  quoted.  The 
nly  advantageous  month  that  is 
vailable  to  us  for  ''hedging"  the 
rop  is  November  and  it  has  to  be 
iquidated  early  in  October  which  is 
lefore  our  selling  season  begins.  It 
,s  possible,  however,  that  some  trad- 
ing could  be  done  in  November,  so 
ive  thought  you  might  be  interested 
In  a  sketchy  outline  of  how  this 
lusiness  would  be  handled. 

By  way  of  explanation,  there  are 
wo  kinds  of  sugar  markets.  One  is 
or  actual  sugars,  and  the  other  is 
he  future  market. 
j  The  market  for  actual  sugars  has 
jo  do  with  sales  of  sugar  that  is 
!o  be  actually  delivered  to  a  buyer. 
jPhese  include  transactions  at  a  fixed 
price  calling  for  sugar  to  be  deliv- 
ked  within  35  days,  which  are 
I'spot"  sales;  sales  at  a  fixed  price 
(Or  delivery  in  more  than  35  days; 
iales  at  the  season's  average  price; 
lales  at  other  stipulated  average 
!)rices;  and  sales  at  price  date  of 
jirrival. 

i  The  Louisiana  Fair  Price  Deter- 
nination  stipulates  that  a  processor 
nust  pay  for  the  cane  he  buys  at 
he  season's  average,  or  weekly  av- 
erage prices,  and  to  eliminate  spec- 
ilation  most  of  the  mills  endeavor 
0  sell  the  sugar  they  produce  from 
his  cane  at  the  same  average  prices. 


A  number  of  mills,  however,  alsa 
grind  their  own  cane  and  sometimes 
the  mill  owner  will  decide  to  specu- 
late with  the  sugar  produced  from 
this  cane.  If  he  thinks  the  price  of 
sugar  will  be  higher  after  the  grind- 
ing season,  he  can  simply  hold  his 
sugar.  If  he  thinks  the  price  quoted 
on  the  future  market  board  is  bet- 
ter than  the  price  is  going  to  be 
later  on,  he  can  sell  the  future  mar- 
ket. 

In  the  future  market,  instead  of 
buying  and  selling  sugar,  you  buy 
and  sell  contracts.  The  puzzling 
aspect  of  this  market  is  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  own  the  sugar  you 
sell  or  take  delivery  of  the  sugar 
you  buy.  Any  butcher,  baker,  or 
candle-stick  maker  can  buy  and  sell 
sugar  future  contracts  without  any 
idea  of  ever  seeing  the  sugar  that 
these  contracts  represent.  He  will 
simply  get  in  and  get  out  of  the 
market.  The  mill  owner  can  use 
the  future  market  this  way,  too,  ex- 
cept that  he  will  be  using  it  to  as- 
sure himself  a  certain  price  for  sug- 
ar that  he  is  going  to  produce.  This 
is  known  as  "hedging".  Here,  rough- 
ly is  how  this  thing  works. 

Let's  assume  that  in  June  the  No- 
vember quotation  reaches  the  equiv- 
alent of  $7.00  a  hundred  pounds. 
You  and  I  (we'll  also  assume  that 
we  are  partners)  decide  that  this 
is  a  good  price,  so  we  go  to  our 
broker  and  tell  him  to  sell  a  certain 
number  of  November  contracts  at 
7.00.     We  are  now  in  the  market. 

To  sell  these  contracts  we  will 
have  to  put  up  $600.00  on  each  50 
ton  contract  which  is  to  cover  the 
required  margins,  and  by  the  time 
we  get  out  of  the  market,  the  brok- 
erage and  other  charges  will  cost  us 
the  equivalent  of  about  3  points. 
The  $600.00  in  margins,  per  con- 
tract, will  keep  us  out  of  trouble  as 
(Continued  on  page  234) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Proposed  Legislation 

Senator  Ellender's  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  began 
hearings  April  16th  on  three  im- 
portant farm  bills:  S.  450,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Young,  a  bill  to 
encourage  expanding  production  of 
needed  agricultural  commodities;  S. 
-2115,  introduced  by  Senator  Young 
and  Senator  Russell,  a  bill  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  method  of  comput- 
ing parity  prices  for  basic  agricul- 
tural commodities;  and  S.  2996,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Kerr,  a  bill  to 
r-equire  100  percent  of  parity  for  all 
basic  commodities  and  also  for  many 
non-basic  commodities. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee, Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Brannan  approved  parts  of  all  three 
bills  which  he  thought  should  fit  in- 
to one  piece  of  legislation.  He  told 
the  Committee  that  he  would  like  to 
have  a  law  which  would  provide 
mandatory  support  for  basic  farm 
commodities  at  90  percent  of  parity 
during  the  present  ''emergency"  and 
for  two  years  thereafter. 

Secretary  Brannan  said  he  also 
wants  some  ''machinery"  fitted  into 
legislation  which  would  provide  di- 
rect subsidies  for  perishable  farm 
products.  In  1949  Congress  turned 
down  a  similar  plan  submitted  by 
Brannan. 

The  Secretary  opposed  Senator 
Kerr's  bill,  S.  2996,  for  100  percent 
of  parity,  because  he  thought  such 
high  supports  would  be  "inflation- 
ary." He  said  he  liked  that  part  of 
the  bill  which  would  "eliminate  the 
sliding  scale  of  supports  in  the  pres- 


ent law."  The  sliding  scale,  or  flex 
ibility  in  the  present  price  suppori 
system,  allows  the  supports  to  fa) 
when  production  is  high,  go  u] 
when  production  is  low,  and  permit, 
the  Secretary  to  maintain  rigid  sup 
port  levels  at  90  percent  of  parit: 
on  some  crops  when  he  deems  i 
necessary. 

S.  2115,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Russell  and  Young,  would  delay  in 
definitely  a  technical  change  in  th 
way  the  Government  computes  sup 
ports  on  basic  commodities.  Th 
change  proposed  by  the  Government 
if  not  postponed,  would  be  effectiv 
January  1,  1954  and  probably  woul( 
lower  supports  on  wheat,  corn,  cot 
ton  and  peanuts. 

Secretary  Brannan  liked  this  bi] 
because  it  is  designed  to  keep  parit; 
at  a  high  level.  He  has  indicates 
that  he  really  favors  100  percent  o 
parity  but  considers  perishable  sup 
port  essential  before  such  a  higl 
level  can  be  guaranteed. 

Before  the  same  Committee,  Allai 
B.  Kline,  President  of  the  America] 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  chargei 
that  any  boost  in  price  props  "wouLI 
entrap  farmers  in  a  web  of  Govern! 
ment  controlled  prices  and  producj 
tion."  Mr.  Kline  asserted  that  pric 
supports  were  a  "necessary  protec; 
tion  against  unreasonable  price  del 
clines"  but  that  they  should  not  b 
used  to  guarantee  the  farmer 
profit. 

Regardless  of  their  importance,  i 

is  doubted  that  any  of  the  bills  wi) 

be  passed  during  the  seven  or  eigh 

(Continued  on  page  237) 
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FERTILIZER  PRACTICES  AMD  THEIR  EFFECT 

ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR  CANE 

Jack  D.  DeMent  and  M.  B.  Sturgis^ 


The  climatic  conditions  during 
1951  were  not  favorable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  cane.  The  extended 
drought  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season  held  the  growth  of  cane 
to  about  half  of  what  it  should  have 
been  during  these  months.  The  most 
efficient  use  of  applied  fertilizer  is 
obtained  when  cane  is  actively  grow- 
ling throughout  the  season.  As  a 
result  the  cane  fertilizer  results 
were  erratic  and  in  many  cases  dif- 
fferent  from  what  had  been  obtained 
fin  previous  years.  Such  results  as 
lobtained  in  1951,  while  valuable  in  a 
|five-year  average,  do  not  give  a 
jtrue  picture  in  many  cases  of  what 
{can   be   expected   from   applied    fer- 

jtilizers  on  sugar  cane. 

i 

[  The  data  in  Table  1  show  the 
[results  from  a  ratio  study  with  gec- 
jond  year  stubble  of  Co. 290  at  Idle- 
jwild  Dairy  Farm  on  Baldwin  silt 
loam.  This  test  area  had  been  in 
clover  for  a  number  of  years  prior 
to  1948,  the  year  the  cane  was 
planted  in  this  field.  Previous  work 
had  shown  a  very  high  yield  and 
little  response  to  fertilizers.  In  1951 
the  addition  of  nitrogen  increased 
the  yield  of  cane  approximately  5.0 
tons  of  cane  per  acre.  Sixty  pounds 
of  nitrogen  alone  proved  to  be  as 
good  a  treatment  as  any  other  at 
jthis  location. 

I  Data  in  Tables  2  and  3  show  that 
Iplant  cane  on  the  first  bottom  soils, 
!Yaho!a  very,  fine  sandy  loam  and 
Mhoon  silty  clay  loam,  did  not  re- 
spond to  fertilizers  in  a  consistent 
jmanner.  There  was  a  relatively 
small  but  not  statistically  signifi- 
cant response  to  nitrogen  by  plant 
cane  on  the  Mhoon  silty  clay  loam. 

Split  Application  of  Nitrogen 

The  experiments  on  splitting  the 
nitrogen  application  with  half  of  it 
applied  in  the  spring  and  the  re- 
mainder as   anhydrous   ammonia  at 


lay-by  have  been  continued. 

Results  of  these  experiments  are 
shown  for  stubble  cane  in  Table  4 
and  for  plant  cane  in  Table  5.  The 
test  on  stubble  cane  at  Youngsville 
on  Lintonia  silt  loam  soil  showed 
some  decided  benefits  from  splitting 
the  application  of  nitrogen  in  1950. 
In  1951  little  effect  was  noted  from 
this  practice.  The  cane  crop  did  not 
respond  to  the  use  of  nitrogen  in 
amounts  higher  than  60  pounds  per 
acre,  especially  where  40  pounds  of 
P2O5  and  60  pounds  of  K2O  were 
applied.  Sixty  pounds  of  nitrogen 
alone  gave  an  increase  of  about  3 
tons  of  cane  per  acre  while  the  use 
of  100  pounds  of  nitrogen  alone  gave 
increases  of  9.0  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  over  the  check.  The  addition  of 
40  pounds  of  phosphate  (P2O5)  and 
60  pounds  of  potash  (K2O)  with 
100  pounds  of  nitrogen  increased 
the  yield  approximately  7  tons  over 
the  100  pounds  of  nitrogen  alone  or 
16  tons  per  acre  over  the  check. 
Regardless  of  the  manner  of  nitro- 
gen application,  phosphate  and  pot- 
ash were  essential  for  the  best 
yields  of  cane.  Rates  up  to  150 
pounds  of  nitrogen  alone  did  not  in- 
crease the  yield  over  the  use  of  100 
pounds  of  nitrogen  alone.  The  150- 
40-60  treatment  increased  yield  4 
tons  over  the  100-40-60  level.  In 
all  treatments  where  150  pounds  of 
nitrogen  were  used  the  nitrogen  was 
applied  in  split  applications  so  that 
no  comparison  of  the  value  of  split- 
ting is  available  at  this  level. 

Split  applications  of  nitrogen  on 
plant  cane  on  Mhoon  silty  clay  loam 
at  Little  Texas  Plantation  did  not 
increase  yields.  At  this  location 
there  was  no  significant  response  to 
any  of  the  fertilizers  used.  Yields 
on  the  check  plots  were  high,  es- 
pecially when  compared  with  yields 
of  unfertilized  cane  in  the  general 
area. 
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Magnesium    in    Sugar   Cane 
Fertilization 

In  1951  magnesium  in  three  forms 
in  the  fertilizer  mixture  was  ap- 
plied at  5  locations.  Three  of  these 
experiments  were  on  plant  cane  and 
two  on  first  stubble.  Dolomitic  lime, 
magnesium  sulfate  and  Sul-Po-Mag 
were  used  to  supply  magnesium. 

Table  6  contains  the  data  from 
a  stubble  cane  test  on  Baldwin  silt 
loam.  Rates  of  33,  50  and  80  pounds 
of  MgO  were  used  in  this  study.  In 
no  case  was  magnesium  effective  in 
increasing  cane  tonnage  or  sucrose 
content  over  the  yields  obtained 
where  the  same  ratios  were  used 
without  magnesium.  There  was  good 
response  to  60  pounds  of  nitrogen 
and  lesser  responses  to  higher  levels 
of  nitrogen.  There  was  no  consistent 
response  to  the  use  of  phosphate  and 
potash  at  this  location. 

Magnesium  did  not  increase  the 
yield  of  cane  or  sugar  on  plant  cane 
grown  on  a  Lintonia  silt  loam.  Table 
7,  at  Broussard.    There  was  a  sig- 


nificant response  to  the  addition  o 
60  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  this  tesi 
No  significant  responses  to  phos 
phate  and  potash  were  observed. 

In  a  test  using  stubble  cane,  o: 
Baldwin  silty  clay  loam,  magnesiur 
had  no  effect  on  the  yield  of  can 
or  sugar.  Data  in  Table  8  sho\ 
that  100  pounds  of  nitrogen  increas 
ed  the  crop  yield  significantly.  N 
further  increases  were  obtaine 
from  the  additions  of  phosphate 
potash  or  magnesium. 

In  studies  with  plant  cane  o 
Baldwin  silt  loam  and  Mhoon  silt 
clay  loam  (Tables  9  and  10)  no  re 
sponse  to  any  form  of  fertilizatio; 
was  obtained.  Sucrose  content  wa 
apparently  not  influenced  by  trea1 
ment,  but  the  sucrose  contents  of  th 
check  and  all  treatments  were  lo^ 
due  to   adverse   weather   conditions 

Pre-Planting   Fertilization 

One  test  involving  the  addition  a 

fertilizer    to    the   soil    prior    to    th 

planting  of  cane  was  conducted  dui 

(Continued  on  page  234) 
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FEDERAL  FARM  RESEARCH  FUNDS  LAG 

(Condensation  of  testimony  hy  Dr.  Byron  T.  Shaw,  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, before  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee considering  agricidtural  appropriations,  Feb.  5,  1952. 
Dr.  Shaiv's  statements  are  paraphrased  for  brevity.) 


A  considerably  enlarged  agricul- 
iiral  research  program  is  necessary 
r  the  level  of  American  diet  will 
iiave  to  be  greatly  reduced. 

By  the  year  1975,  577  million  ac- 
les  of  cropland  will  be  needed  to 
naintain  present  diet  levels  for  a 
J.  S.  population  which  in  that  year 
s  officially  estimated  to  reach  190 
nillion.  That  total  is  115  million 
,cres  more  than  are  now  available, 
^nd  70  million  acres  more  than  can 
^e  possibly  available  through  re- 
lamation  and  other  land  improve- 
nent  work.  To  provide  an  adequate 
liet  in  the  year  1975  for  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  would  require  62 
nillion  additional  acres,  or  a  total 
if  689  million.  This  latter  figure 
s  227  million  more  than  now  avail- 
ible,  and  182  million  more  than  we 
an  hope  for  through  proposed  re- 
;lamation   work. 

The  solution  will  have  to  be  found 
hrough  (1)  imports',  (2)  reduction 
)f  exports,  or,  (3)  technological  im- 
wovement.  Considering  the  world 
situation,  the  chance  of  securing  re- 
luired  products  from  imports  would 
)e  rather  small.  Food  products  ex- 
ports in  1950  accounted  for  40  mil- 
ion  acres,  and  it  seems  likely  that 
I  similar  margin  of  export  goods 
vould  have  to  be  provided.  There 
•emains  only  the  field  of  technolo- 
ncal  improvement  to  avert  a  most 
lerious  situation. 

There  is  a  tremendous  job  to  be 
lone  particularly  when  you  consider 
t  is  going  to  be  a  tough  tesk  even 
0  maintain  current  production  lev- 
els. Among  the  factors  which  will 
nake  it  difficult  even  to  hoM  our 
)wn  are:  (1)  Our  soils  are  still  go- 
ng down  hill;  (2)  We  have  insects 
)ecoming  resistant  to  the  insecti- 
cides, and  (3)  We  have  new  diseases 
)f  crops. 


Acreage  figures  given  above  are 
predicated  on  continuance  of  present 
productivity  of  the  land,  whereas 
soil  deterioration  has  not  been  check- 
ed. While  some  areas  show  land- 
improvement,  the  nationwide  level 
is  downward,  and  is  at  the  rate  of 
about  seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
per  year  in  the  large  area  of  highly 
productive  soils  in  the  middle  west. 
In  Iowa  the  soils  are  going  down  at 
the  rate  of  one  per  cent  per  year. 

In  addition  to  improving  our  soils, 
halting  new  crop  diseases,  and  bat« 
tling  insects,  we  must  gain  greater 
farm  efficiency  in  all  respects.  We 
must  further  improve  all  crop  va- 
rieties ;  improve  marketing  and  dis- 
tributive channels;  develop  better 
storage  methods  and  take  all  other 
possible  steps  to  prevent  waste  in 
the  household  use  of  farm  products 
and  between  the  retailer  and  the 
household;  we  must  provide  better 
utilization  of  all  farm  products. 

Expansion  of  research  ivork  and 
dissemination  of  research  results  is 
imperative.  Currently  expenditures 
for  agricultural  research  by  both 
Federal  and  State  governments  are 
about  28.7  cents  per  $100  of  gross 
farm  income.  This  compares  v/ith 
around  $2.50  per  $100  of  industrial 
gross   income. 

Shortage  of  funds  in  1951  has 
crippled  the  federal  farm  research 
program.  In  the  calendar  year  1951 
we  had  294  new  projects  started, 
and  486  projects  discontinued.  Of 
the  486  cancelled,  120  were  because 
of  lack  of  funds,  personnel,  facili- 
ties, etc.  Another  150  projects  were 
set  aside  for  more  important  work 
in  the  defense  period,  and  208  were 
completed. 

Federal  farm  research  funds  have 
lagged  far  below  those  for  the  De- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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RESEARCH 

(Continued  from  page  233) 
partment  of  Interior,  which  was  361 
per  cent;  Department  of  Commerce, 
527  per  cent,  and  all  other  agencies 
(not  including  military  and  allied 
fields  which  were  much  higher)  812 
per  cent. 

Agricultural  research  funds  have 
been  fully  as  productive  as  any 
others.  Since  the  year  1900,  federal 
farm  research  appropriations  total- 
ed 930  million.  Hybrid  corn  devel- 
opment has  represented  a  gain  in 
farm  income  of  at  least  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  for  the  past  ten  years. 


1952  SUGAR  QUOTAS  FOR 
PUERTO  RICO  ALLOTTED 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 

Production  and  Marketing 
Administration 

On  March  20th,  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announced  the 
allotment  of  the  1952  sugar  quotas 
for  Puerto  Rico  for  consumption  in 
the  continental  United  States  and 
locally  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  of  that 
portion  of  the  quota  for  consump- 
tion in  the  continental  United  States 
which  may  be  brought  in  as  direct- 
consumption  sugar. 

The  order  allots  80  percent  of 
the  mainland  and  local  quotas  for 
marketings  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1952.  Before  the  end  of 
August,  production  of  sugar  from 
1951-52  crop  sugarcane  will  be  com- 
pleted and  the  individual  allotments 
will  be  revised  to  include  the  full 
quotas.  The  allotment  of  the  portion 
of  the  mainland  quota  that  may  be 
marketed  as  direct-consumption 
sugar  is  final. 

The  Department  action  became  ef- 
fective upon  publication  of  the  order 
in  the  Federal  Register  on  March  22, 
and  thereafter  certification  by  the 
Sugar  Branch  will  be  required  before 
entry  of  sugar. 


FERTILIZER 

(Continued  from  page  232) 
ing  1951.  The  fertilizer  was  aj 
plied  in  the  drill  prior  to  plantin 
of  the  cane.  Additional  amounts  ( 
fertilizer  were  applied  to  the  cro 
in  the  normal  manner  the  followin 
spring.  The  treatments  used  an 
their  effects  are  shown  in  Table  1) 
There  was  no  indication  that  an 
advantage  was  gained  from  appl^ 
ing  fertilizer  prior  to  planting  car 
at  this  location.  The  response  to  aj 
plied  fertilizer  in  every  treatmer 
was  erratic  and  there  was  little  ii 
crease  in  yield  due  to  any  treatmen; 

1  Assistant  Agronomist  and  Head,  Crops  and  Sd 
Department,  respectively,  Louisiana  Agricultural  Expe 
ment  Station,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  227) 
long  as  the  market  does  not  g 
against  us  more  than  about  1 
points,  but  if  it  does  happen  to  g 
the  wrong  way  more  than  13  poini 
we  will  have  to  deposit  more  mone 
to  protect  our  original  investment.  1 
we  are  unable  to  do  this,  we  will  t 
automatically  closed  out  but,  sine 
we  are  using  the  future  market  as 
hedging  proposition,  we  will  stay  i 
at  all  cost,  because  eventually  w 
are  going  to  get  our  money  bad 
less  the  brokerage  charges.  i 

After  we  get  in  the  market  b 
selling  the  November  futures,  w 
will  sit  tight  until  early  in  Octobe 
when  we  will  tell  our  broker  to  bu 
back  the  same  number  of  contract 
that  we  originally  sold.  We  wi 
then  be  out  of  the  market.  If  tli 
November  quotation  has  advance 
since  we  sold,  we  will  have  lost  o 
the  swap.  If  the  November  pric 
has  declined  since  we  sold,  we  wi 
have  made  on  the  swap.  Howevei 
it  really  does  not  matter  which  wa 
the  market  has  gone  because  whe 
we  get  out  of  the  future  market  w 
are,  theoretically,  supposed  to  b 
able  to  sell  our  crop  at  the  samj 
price  at  which  we  bought  back  th 
future  contracts. 

Now  let's  see  what,  in  theory,  ha 
happened.      Suppose,    when   we    bu 
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ack  our  contracts,  November  is 
uoted  at  7.10,  which  is  ten  points 
jigher  than  the  prices  at  which  we 
\old.  We  have  lost  ten  cents  a  hund- 
ed  pounds  on  our  future  market 
ransaction,  but,  theoretically,  we 
ave  sold  our  actual  crop  at  7.10, 
the  net  result  is  that  we  have  ob- 
ined  7.00,  the  figure  at  which  we 
iginally  sold  the  November  fu- 
[ares.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  No- 
jember  futures  have  declined  ten 
oints,  we  have  made  ten  cents  a 
undred  pounds  on  our  future  mar- 
et  transaction.  In  this  case  we  will, 
f  course,  have  to  sell  our  actual 
rop  at  6.90,  but  when  we  add  the 
9n  cents  that  we  have  made  in  the 
uture  market,  we  will  still  come  out 
Ath  7.00.  These  are  examples  of 
perfect  hedging  operation.  The 
uccess  of  the  entire  operation  de- 
ends  on  being  able  to  sell  actuals 
it  the  same  price  at  which  the  fu- 
ure  contracts  are  bought.  In  Loui- 
iana  this  would  be  far  from  cer- 
ain  early  in  October,   and  for  this 


reason  we  do  not  feel  that  the  fu- 
ture market  can  be  used  by  the 
Louisiana  sugarcane  farmer  or  mill 
owner  to  successfully  hedge  his 
crop. 

We  have  omitted  the  brokerage 
charges  from  the  above  examples 
in  order  to  simplify  the  illustrations. 
As  stated  previously  these  charges 
amount  to  approximately  3  points  on 
each  contract. 

Commissioner  Anderson 

We  were  shocked  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  W.  E.  An- 
derson, Louisiana  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  who  died  in  Baton 
Rouge  on  Friday,  April  19th,  1952. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  a  friend  who 
could  always  be  counted  on  to  help 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  in  any- 
way that  he  could.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  he  was  instrumental  in 
getting  the  Blackstrap  Molasses 
Marketing  Program  underway  in 
1950  when  it  appeared  that  the 
price  of  blackstrap  was  reaching 
ruinous   levels.     He   was    unopposed 


ATLACIDE 


■Mi  JOHNSON  GRASS 


Atlacide,  the  safer  chlorate  weed  killer,  kills  grasses  and  weeds  by 
destroying  roots.  Use  it  for  eradicating  Johnson  grass  in  ditches, 
along  headlands,  railroad  tracks  and  in  other  non-crop  areas. 

Atlacide  is  a  tried  and  proven  weed  killer  with  over  18  years  of  suc- 
cessful use.  Comes  in  powder  form  .  . .  easy  to  mix  and  apply  as  spray. 

A  Chipman  Weed  Killer  Distributed  by 

BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

1460  So.  Peters  St.        New  Orleans,  La. 
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for  re-election  this  year  and  was  to 
begin  a  new  four  year  term  as  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  with  the 
Kennon  administration. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  60  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
born  on  a  farm  in  Tangipahoe  Par- 
ish on  August  26,  1892  and  began 
a  career  with  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  May  1,  1916 
that  was  to  last  for  almost  36  years. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  3 
P.  M.  on  April  19th  from  the  E.  J. 
Mothe  funeral  home  in  New  Or- 
leans. 

We  Understand  That — 

We    understand    that    Mr.    E.    R. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers 
and  Drains 

NEW    ORLEANS    CEMENT 
PRODUCTS    CO.,    INC. 

Phones 

( AUdubon  8328 


Plants 


lAMherst  2900 


2900  Perdido  St. 
New  Orleans  19,  La. 


McCrory  has  been  appointed  Dis 
rict  Agent  in  Southwest  Louisiai 
for  the  Extension  Service.  Mr.  M 
Crory  was  the  man  in  the  Extensic 
Service  who  looked  after  sugarcai 
work.  We  have  not  heard  who  wi 
be  appointed  to  his  old  job. 

We  understand  that  L.  S.  U.  wi 
ask  the  Louisiana  State  Legislatui 
for  funds  for  sugarcane  resean 
work  to  maintain  this  work  at  i 
present  level. 

We  also  understand  that  a  mo> 
is  on  foot  to  ask  the  Legislatui 
for  funds  to  cover  Drainage  R 
search. 

Cane  At  Grand  Isle 

News  from  Dr.  A.  J.  P.  Chiltoi 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  B 
tany,  Bacteriology  and  Plant  Pat] 
ology  of  L.  S.  U.,  is  to  the  effe^ 
that  probably  65,000  seedlings  fro: 
the  breeding  station  on  Grand  Is 
will  be  available  this  year.  D 
Chilton  writes  that  "it  is  of  consi^ 
erable  interest  that  such  canes  { 
Co.  281,  C.P.  29-116  and  F.  36-81 
which  are  considered  to  be  vei 
good  parents  from  the  Canal  Poii 
work,  but  which  have  been  female 
that  is,  pollen  sterile,  at  Canal  Poi] 
because  of  the  temperature,  wei 
induced  to  become  pollen  ferti 
males  by  raising  the  temperatui 
in  the  greenhouse  at  Grand  Isl 
This  technique  should  permit  broat 
ening  the  scope  of  crossing  work  i 
which  these  three  canes  can  now  I 
used   for   pollen   fertile   males." 

Lauden  Goes  To  Work 

That  new  blue  Chevrolet  pick-i 
truck,  with  the  American  Sugar  Cai 
League  on  it  in  three  places,  th; 
has  been  seen  in  the  sugar  distri 
lately,  is  being  driven  by  Mr.  Lloj 
L.  Lauden,  Agronomist  and  Fie 
Representative  of  your  League. 

Lloyd  is  scheduled  to  visit  all  < 
the  fifty  three  seed  increase  statioi 
in  the  sugar  belt  before  the  midd 
of  June  and  he  is  working  hard 
keep  on  schedule. 
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N  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  228) 
eeks  Congress  will  remain  in  ses- 
iion. 

Farm  Chemicals   Higher 

I  On  April  26th,  OPS  granted  a 
|ive  percent  increase  in  the  ceiling 
|rice  for  super-phosphate.  CPR 
137,  the  new  regulation,  sets  up  dol- 
{irs  and  cents  ceilings  for  bulk  sales 
jf  normal  grade  up  to  22  percent 
lPA  content,  and  triple  grade  over 
p  percent  APA  content. 

According  to  OPS,  the  increase 
^as  granted  to  provide  a  price  for 
le  super-phosphate  industry  which 
^ould  cover  the  total  cost  of  produc- 
ig  and  distributing  this  essential 
ertilizer  material. 

\  This  increase  follows  on  the  heels 
f  OPS'  decision  April  16th  to  re- 
love  all  price  restrictions  for  trans- 
prting  and  spreading  of  agricul- 
ural  liming  materials. 

Quota  System  for  Cuba 

Mr.  Louis  Mendoza,  in  his  letter 
0  the  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar 
'rade  Journal,  issue  of  April  17th, 
ery  clearly  and  concisely  sets  forth 


Cuba's  over-production  and  sales 
problem  for  the  1952  crop,  its  pro- 
spective sugar  surpluses  and  conse- 
quent restriction  in  production. 

We  have  not  always  seen  eye  to 
eye  with  Mr.  Mendoza  in  the  past 
but  in  this  instance  we  believe  he 
has  done  a  splendid  job  of  stating 
Cuba's  problem  and  the  solution. 
Mr.  Mendoza  concludes  his  letter  as 
follows : 

''Summing  up,  we  do  not  expect 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish 
restrictions  at  this  time  but  we 
should  get  the  machinery  ready  for 
use  so  that  mill  owners  and  colonos 
make  preparations  towards  suffer- 
ing the  least  possible  damages.'* 

It  is  obvious  that  Cuba  must  take 
measures  to  control  her  production 


''Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists^^ 

Gillls-Hulse  Insurance  Agencyjnc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal  1225 


KILL  ALL  WEEDS...  with  WOOLERY  Weed  Burners 


Flame  from  WOOLERY  Weed 
Burners  can  be  directed  to  clean 
bottoms  of  ditches  and  ditch 
banks.  They  kill  weeds  along 
fences,  headlands,  and  railroad 
right-of-way  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently .  .  .  are  ideal  for  burning 
trash   from   cane   on   the  heaprows. 

•  Model  AT  shown  at  left  is 
trailer  mounted.  Consumes  only 
15  gal.  of  oil  per  acre.  Also  avail- 
able are  1-2-3-5  burner  models, 
on-track    type. 


Model  AT  Burner  Mounted  on  Trailer 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  WRITE 

moaimrd.  Wight  &  eSi 

/  THE  LAHCEST  general  supply  house  south  since  1867/ 

NEW       ORLEANS  ,  U.S.A. 


May  1,  1952 
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of  sugar  and  we  certainly  agr( 
with  Mr.  Mendoza  that  the  soon( 
such  action  is  taken  the  better 
will  be  not  only  for  Cuban  produ 
ers  but  also  for  our  domestic  iii 
dustry.  A  quota  system  of  produ 
tion  control  similar  to  our  Sugj 
Act  would  do  the  job. 

Florida  Wage  and  Price  Hearini 

Sugar  cane  processors  and  grov 
ers  urged  UjS.D.A.  officials  to  mali 
no  increases  in  the  wages  to  be  pai 
for  the  cultivation  and  harvest  c 
the  1952-53  crop  at  a  hearing  i 
Clewiston,   Florida,  April  25. 

Messrs.  Ward  Stevenson  an 
Thomas  Murphy  of  the  Suga 
Branch  and  Dr.  Wilmer  Grayson  c 
Louisiana  composed  the  hearin 
panel. 

Wage  and  fair  price  hearings  wi 
be  held  in  Louisiana  during  th 
week  of  July  28 — the  day  will  be  ar 
nounced  later 

Florida's   Record   Harvest 

All  previous  production  record 
were  shattered  when  the  175  da 
Florida  harvest  season  ended  Apr 
21. 

United  States  Sugar  Corporatioi 
largest  Everglades  producer,  had 
record  grind  of  1,058,847  tons  c 
cane,  Okeelanta  ground  89,544  ton 
of  cane  and  Fellsmere  111,133  ton; 
Ideal  growing  and  harvesting  we^ 
ther  combined  to  produce  the  bump 
er  crop. 

Florida    Harvest    Festival 

United  States  Sugar  Corporatio 
employees  held  their  annual  harves 
and  festival  at  Clewiston  April  2( 

A  barbecue  for  white  employee 
was  held  at  noon  in  the  huge  suga 
house.  Barbecues  for  colored  enr. 
ployees  were  held  in  the  variou 
company  owned  plantation  villages 

The  coronation  of  King  Cane  V 
climaxed  the  colorful  pageant  an 
ball  celebrating  the  conclusion  o 
the  most  successful  season  in  th 
company's  history.  The  King,  Quee: 
and  members  of  their  court  wer 
chosen  by  popular  vote  of  the  em 
ployees  of  the  corporation. 
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IS  JOHNSON  GRASS  YOUR  PROBLEM? 

99%  Pure  Sodium  Chlorate  is   Your  Answer 


Recommended  by  La.  Agricultural  Experim^ent  Stations 


1  Louisiana  Bulletin  No.  442,  published 
d  released  by  the  Louisiana  Agricul- 
ijral  Experiment  Stations  in  April,  1950, 
ODIUM  CHLORATE  plus  CALCIUM 
IHLORIDE  is  recommended  as  the 
HEAPEST  and  BEST  CHEMICAL  to 
ise  to  permanently  destroy  Johnson  Grass 
|n  ditchbanks,  headlands  and  other  non- 
rop  areas.  (See  your  County  Agent  or 
^rite  us   for  a  free  copy  of  this   Bulletin.) 


feUY  ONLY  99%  PURE  SODIUM 
r.HLORATE.  .  .  .  DON'T  LET 
jiNYBODY  FOOL  YOU  INTO 
JIUYING  LESS.  .  .  . 


)ON'T     BUY     ANY     JOHNSON     GRASS 

•HEMICAL  BY  THE  POUND  OR  BY 
HE  DRUM,  BUT  BUY  IT  ACCORDING 
O     ITS     PERCENTAGE     OF     KILLING 

•OWER OUR    99%     PURE    SODIUM 

CHLORATE    IS 

50%   CHEAPER  TO  USE, 
TWICE  MORE  POWERFUL, 

PRODUCE  BETTER  RESULTS, 
AND  IS  AS  SAFE  TO  USE 

IS  ANY  OTHER  JOHNSON  GRASS 
CILLER   CONTAINING   CHLORATE. 


|5UY  YOUR  SODIUM  CHLO- 
^TE  NOW  IF  YOU  WANT  TO 
5E  SURE  OF  A  SUPPLY  FOR 
FHIS  SUMMER.  .  .  . 


phe  supply  of  99%  pure  sodium 
:hlorate  is  very  limited  and 
ivay  short  of  the  anticipated 

demands WHY    WAIT?       SEE    US 

^OW  FOR  SUPPLIES  OF  SODIUM 
:HL0RATE,  calcium  chloride,  and 
for   spraying   equipment. 


The   Problem' 


"The  Solution" 


'The   Results" 


Distributed  By 

ASSUMPTION  FARM  SUPPLIES  &  CHEMICALS  CO. 

Napoleonville/  Louisiana 


Phones:  2251   or  3701 


/[ay  1,  1952 
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FOR  THE  mWi 

of  the 

Mm  CAl  BORER 

CONSIDER  ITS 
EFFICACY 
AND  ECONOMY 

*  Recommended  by  fhe  Louisiana 
Experiment  Sfafion  and  USD  A 


S.B.PENICK 

50    CHURCH    STREET,    NEW    YORK    7,     N.    Y, 
T.liphone,  COrflandf  7-1970 


&  COMPANY 


735    WEST   DIVISION   STREET,    CHICAGO    10,    ILL: 
Telephone,  MOHawk  4-5651 
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QP  FRONT  WiTH  THe  UAeUB 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


The  Cover  Picture 


The  picture  on  the  cover  of  this 
ssue  proves  that  we  were  not  mak- 
ng  up  stories  when  we  told  you  last 
nonth  that  your  League  has  a  new 
3ick-up  truck  for  use  of  its  agrono- 
nist. 

The  truck  is  a  half-ton  Chevrolet, 
md  the  driver  is  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 
vho  has  been  out  in  the  fields  con- 
iinually  since  he  started  working  for 
he  League. 

Efferson  Chosen  For  Study 

Dr.  J.  Normal  Efferson,  Professor 
i)f  Agricultural  Economics  and  re- 
learch  economist  for  the  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
las  been  selected  by  the  American 
[nternational  Association,  an  affili- 
ite  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
;o  make  a  study  of  the  opportuni- 
ties and  problems  in  Venezuela  in 
:he  production  of  rice  and  sugar. 

Dr.  Efferson  left  for  Venezuela  on 
May  3rd  for  a  10  day  initial  visit  to 
>rganize  a  staff  and  plan  the  pro- 
gram of  work.  In  August  he  will 
:-eturn  to  Venezuela  for  a  period  of 
:wo  to  three  months  to  complete 
lis  survey  and  prepare  a  report  on 
lis  findings. 

In  connection  with  this  study,  the 
American  International  Association 
las  also  employed  the  services  of 
Mr.  Rufus  K.  Walker,  Director  of 
;he  Rice  Experiment  Station  at 
ZJrowley,  Louisiana,  and  Dr.  J.  B. 
Frye,  Head  of  the  Dairy  Depart- 
nent  at  Louisiana  State  "University, 
who  will  conduct  other  phases  of 
:he  study.  Both  Mr.  Walker  and 
Dr.  Frye  will  visit  Venezuela  for 
orief  periods  during  the  summer 
and  fall  of  this  year. 

Dr.  Efferson  states  that  several 
orief  visits  in  the  country  are  plan- 
tied,  rather  that  a  stay  of  long  dura- 
tion, so  as  to  arrange  a  schedule 
i:hat  will  interfere  as  little  as  pos- 
idble  with  the  regular  work  of  these 


gentlemen  at  L.  S.  U.  The  annual 
Louisiana  sugar  cane  and  raw  sugar 
mill  cost  and  return  studies  will  be 
continued  as  usual  by  Dr.  Efferson. 
He  will  conduct  his  field  work  for 
the  cost  studies  during  May,  June, 
and  July. 

The  Cuban  Viewpoint 

The  following  paragraph  was  tak- 
en from  a  report  of  Luis  Mendoza 
&  Co.,  which  appeared  in  the  April 
17th  issue  of  the  Weekly  Statistical 
Sugar  Trade  Journal.  Louis  Men- 
doza &  Co.,  are,  of  course,  staunch 
supporters  of  the  Cuban  sugar  in- 
dustry. We  are  printing  this  to 
show  how  the  ''other  fellow"  is 
thinking. 

''The  consumption  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  on  which  is  based 
our  original  quota,  was  fixed  at 
a  level  somewhat  lower  due  to 
large  accumulations  with  the 
idea  of  influencing  a  rise  in 
price.  Consumption  during  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  is 
174,000  short  tons  in  excess  of 
last  year's.  Furthermore,  Cuba 
should  always  maintain  in  stock 
all  the  sugar  that  may  be  need- 
ed by  the  United  States,  as  that 
is  our  basic  strength  which  per- 
mits us  to  liTYiit  the  expansion 
of  American  production  to  our 
own  benefit.  Therefore,  the 
290,000  short  tons  of  the  Re- 
tained quota  which  are  left  to 
fill  excess  consumption  in  the 
United  States,  are  more  than 
sufficient  and  even  at  the  risk 
of  leaving  us  with  some  sugar 
in  stock,  we  must  devote  to  that 
end  all  of  our  excess  produc- 
tion". 

The  Borer  Menace 

A.  L.  Dugas,  cane  borer  expert  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, has  issued  a  warning  about  the 
cane    borer.       Speaking    in     Baton 
(Continued  on  page  250) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Puerto  Rico's  Governor 

Puerto  Rico's  Number  One  Sales- 
man and  first  elected  governor,  Luis 
Munoz  Marin,  has  been  in  Washing- 
ton looking  into  the  possibilities  of 
finding  a  home  for  the  island's  sur- 
plus 1952  sugar  and  trying  to  speed 
up  Congressional  approval  of  the 
territory's  new  constitution. 

Whereas  some  of  Puerto  Rico's 
political  leaders  in  the  past  advocat- 
ed less  reliance  on  sugar  as  a  source 
of  income  and  more  emphasis  on 
other  crops,  Governor  Munoz  enter- 
tains no  such  ideas.  When  asked 
at  a  well-received  talk  to  members 
of  the  National  Press  Club  whether 
the  island  should  produce  less  sugar 
and  more  coffee,  he  replied :  ''Abso- 
lutely not.  Puerto  Rico  should  pro- 
duce more  of  everything." 

Soon  after  reaching  Washington, 
Governor  Munoz  was  informed  that, 
owing  to  heavy  spring  rains,  esti- 
mates of  the  1952  crop  have  been 
unofficially  reduced  from  a  prelimi- 
nary figure  of  nearly  1,400,000  tons 
down  to  between  1,325,000  and  1,- 
350.000  tons. 

The  Governor  plans  to  discuss  the 
sugar  surplus  with  Secretaries  Chap- 
man and  Brannan,  as  well  as  with 
the  Washington  Office  of  the  is- 
land's sugar  association.  He  is  seri- 
ously concerned  about  the  reduction 
in  employment  which  the  island  will 
experience  next  year  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  restrict  the  harvest  too 
sharply. 

The  proposed  constitution  is  in- 
tended to  replace  certain  provisions 
of  the  existing  organic  act  which 
governs  relations  between  the  Carib- 


bean territory  and  the  United  States 
and  also  serves  as  the  basic  law  un- 
der which  the  island's  own  govern- 
ment operates.  It  has  been  approv- 
ed overwhelmingly  by  the  people  o1 
Puerto  Rico  and  has  the  full  en-i 
dorsement  of  President  Truman,  bu1| 
must  be  approved  by  Congress  be-; 
fore  it  can  go  into  effect.  | 

Governor  Munoz,  who  was  edu- 
cated in  Washington  and  speaks 
English  prefectly,  made  a  splendicj 
impression  on  the  newsmen  anc 
others  who  heard  his  talk.  He  ex-! 
plained  that  the  new  constitutior 
leaves  relations  between  the  islanc 
and  the  United  States  unchanged 
except  that  Puerto  Rice  will  elect  oi 
appoint  all  insular  officials,  some  oi 
whom  heretofore  have  been  appoint-i 
ed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

He  indicated  also  that  it  contains 
no  provisions  calculated  to  affecl 
private  industry  adversely.  Its  chiei 
appeals,  according  to  the  Governor 
lie  in  the  fact  that  it  substitutes  a 
basic  law  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  people  themselves  for  an  act 
imposed  on  them  by  Congress  and 
grants  a  fuller  measure  of  self-gov- 
ernment. 

Cubans  Talk  Production  Cut 

For  several  days  Washington  sug- 
ar circles  have  been  buzzing  aboul 
the  rumor  that  Cuba  is  seriously 
considering  a  ten  per  cent  cut-baci 
in  its  sugar  production  in  1953. 

High  prices  for  sugar  in  the  work 

market  and  blackstrap  molasses  ir 

1951  were  important  factors  in  th( 

Cuban    production    build-up    to    its 

(Continued  on  page  254) 
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CROP  NEWS  BY  PARISHES 

from 
COUNTY  AGENTS 


With  the  thought  that  the  readers 
Df  THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN  would 
36  interested  in  knowing  how  the 
!ane  crop  in  other  sections  of  the 
mgar  belt  is  progressing,  we  have 
isked  our  friends,  the  County 
Agents,  to  supply  us  with  some  in- 
formation about  the  condition  of 
che  crop  in  their  respective  dist- 
cicts. 

•  The  reason  for  the  similarity  in 
these  reports  is  because  we  have 
(isked  each  agent  the  same  ques- 
tions. We  do  this  to  make  it  easy 
cor  them  to  make  their  reports. 

j  St.  Charles  Parish,  In  a  report 
jiated  May  9th,  A.  J.  Melancon,  Jr., 
Jounty  Agent  of  St.  Charles  Parish, 
}5tates  that  the  cane  crop  in  his  dist- 
rict is  about  normal  for  this  time  of 
;he  year.  He  says  that  the  growth 
)f  the  stubble  crop  is  about  the  same 
IS  it  was  at  this  time  last  year,  and 
:hat  the  plant  is  "normal".  The 
5tand  of  both  plant  and  stubble  is 
?ood. 

Field  operations  are  up  to  sched- 
ile,  but  the  crop  needs  rain. 

Iberia  Parish.  W.  E.  Williams, 
bounty  Agent  of  Iberia  Parish,  has 
jilso  dated  his  report  May  9th.  He 
hays  that  the  crop  in  his  district  is 
about  normal  and  that  both  plant 
jind  stubble  crops  appear  to  be  about 
ji  week  ahead  of  last  year.  The  stand 
)f  both  crops  is  good. 
'  Field  operations  are  slightly  be- 
;iind  schedule  and  the  crop  needs 
rain.  Cane  borer  signs  are  begin- 
jiing  to  show  up  in  some  parts  of 
the  Parish. 

Lafourche  Parish.  Reporting  on 
Alay  10th,  C.  J.  Arceneaux  says  that 
I  he  crop  in  his  district  is  below  nor- 
nal  for  this  time  of  the  year  but 
hat  both  the  plant  and  stubble 
Tops  are  fifteen  days  ahead  of  the 


growth  registered  last  season. 

The  stand  of  both  plant  and  stub- 
ble is  good,  but  the  crop  needs  rain. 
Field  operations  are  up  to  schedule. 

Terrebonne  Parish.  The  County 
Agent  of  Terrebonne  Parish,  Rich- 
ard Sonnier,  dated  his  report  May 
12th.  He  says  that  the  cane  crop 
in  his  district  is  above  normal  for 
this  time  of  the  year  with  both  the 
plant  and  stubble  canes  about  10 
days  ahead  of  last  year.  He  rates 
the  stand  of  the  stubble  as  good,  and 
the  plant  cane  stand  as  excellent. 

Field  operations  are  up  to  sched- 
ule.    The  crop  needs  rain. 

St.  John  Parish.  From  St.  John 
Parish,  V.  O.  Calandro,  County 
Agent,  reported  on  May  12th  that 
the  crop  in  his  district  was  below 
normal  for  this  time  of  the  year 
with  both  the  plant  and  stubble 
crops  about  10  days  behind  the 
growth  registered  at  this  time  last 
season. 

He  says,  however,  that  the  stands 
are  good  and  that  the  canes  are 
suckering  well,  and  that  the  pros- 
pects for  the  crop  look  good  this 
year  provided,  of  course,  the  weath- 
er is  favorable. 

The  crop  in  his  district  also  needs 
rain.  Field  operations  are  up  to 
schedule. 

St.  Mary  Parish.  In  another  re- 
port dated  May  12th,  P.  J.  deGra- 
velles,  County  Agent  of  St.  Mary 
Parish,  advises  us  that  the  cane 
crop  in  his  district  is  above  normal 
for  this  time  of  the  year  with  the 
growth  of  both  the  plant  and  stub- 
ble canes  about  10  days  ahead  of 
last  year.  He  rates  the  stand  of 
the  stubble  crop  as  being  very  good, 
and  the  stand  of  the  plant  crop  as 
good. 

Field  operations  are  up  to  sched- 
ule.    The  crop  needs  rain. 


Alay  15,  1952 
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PRESIDEHT  BORNE  WRITES 

SECRETARY  BRANNAN  ABOUT  PRICE! 


May  13,  1952 
The  Honorable  Charles  F.  Brannan 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Washington,   D.   C. 
My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

The  Louisiana  sugar  cane  crop 
and  sugar  processors  are  watching 
with  vital  interest  the  day-to-day 
developments  of  the  sugar  market. 
It  seems  that  some  in  the  sugar 
trade  either  discount  the  effect  of 
the  quota  system  on  prices  or  dis- 
count your  avowed  intention  to  pro- 
vide sugar  prices  which  are  fair  to 
the  domestic  sugar  industry.  If  this 
were  not  so,  sugar  prices  would  be 
higher  than  they  are.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  apparently  some  in 
the  sugar  trade  who  believe  you  can 
and  will  administer  the  quota  sys- 
tem in  a  manner  which  will  result 
in  equitable  prices.  If  this  were  not 
so,  sugar  prices  in  the  United  States 
would  likely  be  even  lower  because 
of  the  world  supply  and  world  price 
situation. 

We  still  accept  at  face  value  your 
statement  last  December  that  ". . .  . 
significant  and  sustained  increases 
in  the  prices  of  raw  and  refined 
sugar  are  necessary  to  'fairly  and 
equitably  maintain  and  protect  the 
domestic  sugar  industry.'  "  Judicious 
administration  of  the  quota  system 
can  certainly  bring  about  the  need- 
ed price  increases. 

We  have  suggested  to  you  before, 
and  still  suggest,  that  the  Depart- 
ment announce  a  specific  dollars-and 
-cents  objective  in  the  form  of  a 
price  range  which  you  consider  in 
keeping  with  the  intent  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  This  would  give  growers  of 
sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets  treat- 
ment somewhat  comparable  to  that 
given  jBfrowers  of  price-supported 
commodities. 

Because  you  have  not  been  more 
specific  as  to  what  you  consider  a 
fair  price,  every  buyer  and  seller  of 
sugar  has  to  make  his  own  estimate 


of  your  price  goal.  If  later  in  th( 
year  you  reallocate  deficits  from  on( 
or  more  areas,  many  buyers  anc 
sellers  will  assume  that  the  marke 
price  at  the  time  you  make  such  re 
allocation  is  your  price  goal.  There 
fore  we  strongly  urge  you  to  mak( 
no  reallocations  of  deficits  until  th< 
market  price  is  within  a  range  yoi 
consider  equitable  to  the  domestit 
sugar  producers.  ! 

On  January  31,  1952  you  statec 
in  a  letter  to  Senator  Ellender  thaj 
raw  sugar  must  sell  for  $6.80  i 
hundred  pounds  in  order  for  th(j 
cane  grower  to  receive  a  parity! 
price  for  his  sugar  cane.  Since  tha 
date  the  price  of  blackstrap  molass 
es  has  declined  7.5  cents  a  gallon 
and  many  market  students  forecas 
a  further  decline  of  a  simila 
amount.  Even  if  the  molasses  prio 
stays  at  the  present  level  durini 
the  pricing  season  for  the  1952  crop 
the  cane  grower  will  receive  26  cent 
a  ton  less  for  his  cane  because  o 
the  drop  in  the  molasses  price.  T 
compensate  the  cane  grower  for  j 
7.5  cents  decline  in  the  price  o 
blackstrap  molasses,  the  price  o 
raw  sugar  must  rise  25  cents  pe 
hundred  pounds.  Therefore,  rathe 
than  the  $6.80  mentioned  in  you 
letter  to  the  Senator,  raw  suga 
must  now  sell  for  $7.05  a  hundre- 
pounds  in  order  for  the  cane  growej 
to  receive  a  parity  price  for  his  sugi 
ar  cane.  If  the  price  of  molasse 
drops  still  further,  then  it  will  rel 
quire  more  than  $7.05  a  hundrc' 
pounds  for  raw  sugar  to  give  th 
cane  grower  a  parity  price  for  hi  I 
sugar  cane. 

Application  of  the  formula  in  Sec 
tion  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  for  de 
termining  a  price  which  is  fair  t 
consumers  and  the  domestic  suga 
industry  results  in  a  raw  sugar  pric 
of  approximately  $7.50  a  hundre 
pounds. 

(Continued  on  page  250) 
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THE  SUGAR  BULLET! 


LEAGUE  ANSWERS  LABOR  ATTACK 


The  attention  of  the  American 
)Ugar  Cane  League  has  been  direct- 
.j;d  to  newspaper  accounts  appearing 
Mi  several  Louisiana  newspapers  of 
I  resolution  adopted  and  statements 
(nade  at  the  annual  convention  of 
|he  Louisiana  State  Federation  of 
[jabor,  recently  held  at  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  relative  to  wage  rates 
ind  working  conditions  of  Louisi- 
ma  sugar  cane  workers.  According 
,lo  the  press,  the  resolution  referred 
p  the  wages  of  the  sugar  cane 
'jvorkers  as  "the  lowest  in  the  na- 
;ion".  Speakers  at  the  convention 
ivere  quoted  as  saying  that  working 
conditions  on  sugar  cane  planta- 
tions ''are  worse  than  concentration 
jamps  overseas"  and  that  workers 
jvere  in  "slavery". 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
he  membership  of  which  consists 
^)f  approximately  95  %  of  the  Loui- 
siana sugar  cane  farmers,  does  not 
pare  to  and  will  not  become  involved 
[n  a  controversy  through  the  me- 
jiium  of  the  press.  However,  in 
justice  to  the  thousands  of  decent 
aw-abiding  farmers  involved,  who 
pave  been  so  unjustly  maligned,  this 
Dublic  answer  and  denial  must  be 
.nade. 

I  The  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet 
farmers  comprise  the  only  farming 
?roup  in  the  United  States  for  which 
iminimum  wages  are  established  un- 
ier  Federal  law.  Under  the  Sugar 
A.ct,  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  1937,  and  re-enact- 
3d  in  1948,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
:ulture  of  the  United  States,  through 
determinations  issued  by  him  each 
year,  fixes  the  minimum  wage  rates 
to  be  paid  various  classes  of  workers 
employed  in  cultivating  and  harvest- 
ling  sugar  cane.  These  determina- 
tions are  designated  as  "Fair  and 
Reasonable  Wage  Rates",  and  are 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
Iture  after  a  public  hearing  held  each 
[year  in  Louisiana,  at  which  all  in- 
jterested  persons,  including  emDloy- 
iers    and    employees,    are    invited    to 


participate.  The  enforcement  o  f 
these  wage  determinations  is  ade- 
quately and  efficiently  policed  by 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  severe  penalties 
are  prescribed  in  the  act  for  failure 
to  comply. 

In  recent  wage  determinations  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after  es- 
tablishing what  he  considers  fair 
and  reasonable  base  wage  rates,  has 
provided  for  a  graduated  increase 
in  wage  rates  as  the  price  of  sugar 
increases.  Under  this  commonly 
called  "escalator  clause"  wage  rates 
are  tied  directly  to  the  price  re- 
ceived for  raw  sugar.  The  escala- 
tor clause  was  recommended  by  the 
Louisiana  sugar  cane  farmers. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
issuing  his  wage  determinations 
each  year,  undoubtedly  establishes 
the  highest  wage  rates  which  the 
facts  developed  at  the  public  hearing 
and  his  impartial  investigation  indi- 
cate the  average  sugar  cane  farmer 
is  able  to  pay.  We  have  not  heard 
the  present  national  administration, 
of  which  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture forms  a  part,  charged  with 
being  prejudiced  against  labor. 

In  considering  wage  rates  paid  by 
the  sugar  cane  farmer,  it  is  also 
necessary  to  understand  and  bear 
in  mind  the  price  received  by  the 
farmer  for  his  product.  During  each 
harvesting  season  since  1947,  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  has  averaged 
less  than  the  price  in  the  year  1947 
when  sugar  was  subject  to  OP  A 
controls.  We  know  of  no  other  com- 
modity on  the  American  market 
which  sells  for  less  today  than  it 
did  in  1947.  An  adequate  price  for 
raw  sugar,  commensurate  with  the 
general  cost  of  living  level,  would 
automatically  provide  a  material  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  rates 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

If  those  who  profess  to  have  the 
cause  of  sugar  cane  workers  at 
(Continued  on  page  250) 
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EFFECT  OF  PLOW  PANS  ON  CROP  PRODUCTION  IN 

THE  SUGAR  CANE  AREA  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  DELT) 

Bij  Henry  L.  Clark,  Soil  Scientist,  Soil  Conservation  Service 


^  ..|| 


Plow  pans  or  soil  compaction  is 
one  of  the  temporary  limitations  de- 
veloping- in  the  soils  of  this  section 
that  seriously  effect  crop  produc- 
tion. Practices  to  correct  them  has 
been  more  or  less  accidental  and  the 
results  obtained  are  contributed  to 
other  factors  such  as  Johnson  grass 
control  and  /or  better  surface  drain- 
age by  crowning. 

Soils  under  natural  or  virgin  con- 
ditions tend  to  form  a  definite  pro- 
file with  each  layer  having  definite 
texture  and  structure.  In  the  vir- 
gin condition  the  sandy  land  and 
mixed  land  soils  have  loose  open  sur- 
face and  subsoil.  Roots,  air  and 
water  move  freely  to  depths  of  sev- 
eral feet.  After  cultivated  for  years, 
with  shallow  plowing  and  the  pass- 
ing of  heavy  loads,  such  as  tractors, 
carts  and  other  rubber  tired  equip- 
ment, the  soil  becomes  compact  for 
several  inches  immediately  below 
the  plowed  surface.  This  compact 
area  is  commonly  known  as  a  plow 
pan.  It  is  a  temporary  soil  condition 
in  that  by  proper  treatment  it  can 
be  eliminated  or  prevented.  It  is 
not  a  normal  soil  development  al- 
though soil  movement  hastened  by 
cultivation  tends  to  contribute  to 
its  texture.  It  makes  a  deep  soil 
react   as   a   shallow   one. 

The  plow  pan  restricts  root  de- 
velopment and  reduces  the  intake 
and  storage  of  water.  Plant  roots 
require  air,  moisture  and  plant  food 
in  proper  proportions  for  maximum 
development.  Maximum  top  growth 
requires  maximum  development  of 
the  root  system.  The  plow  pan  does 
not  contain  adequate  moisture  and 
air  and  is  so  dense  few  roots  feed 
in  it.  Usually  the  plant  food  level 
is  as  high  in  the  pan  area  as  in  the 
plowed  surface,  and  ample  moisture 
is  present  below  the  plow  pan. 

During  wet  periods  the  soil  area 
immediately  above  the  plow  pan   is 


water  logged  causing  the  elimina 
tion  of  air  and  death  of  the  root 
in  that  area.  Too  much  water  ii 
the  root  zone  retards  plant  growt] 
often  more  severely  than  a  prolong 
ed  drought. 

Plants  on  soils  with  severe  com 
paction  draw  food  and  water  onl; 
from  the  granular  area  above  thi 
plow  pan.  Usually  this  consists  o 
the  row,  equivalent  to  about  the  i 
inch  surface  of  the  entire  area.  Dur 
ing  part  of  the  growing  season  thi 
surface  is  frequently  cultivated  an( 
the  roots  destroyed,  further  limiting 
the  available  feeding  area.  Durini 
years  of  perfect  rainfall  distribu 
tion,  like  1945,  the  shallow  granula: 
zone  furnishes  plants  ample  mois 
ture  for  them  to  utilize  effectively 
the  fertilizer  applied.  During  yearj 
of  poor  rainfall  distribution  thi 
plants  cannot  utilize  efficiently  th 
fertilizer  due  to  lack  of  or  exces 
moisture  in  the  shallow  area.  It  i 
in  years  of  poor  rainfall  distributioi 
that  soils  free  of  plow  pans  will  pro 
duce  higher  yields  of  better  qualit; 
crops.  The  roots  develop  deeper 
and  gather  plant  food  and  moistur 
from  a  larger  area. 

To  correct  plow  pans  and  to  main 
tain  the  soil  in  its  best  condition  i 
is  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  b 
able  to  recognize  a  plow  pan,  des 
troy  the  plow  pans  mechanically  t 
condition  the  soil,  use  deep  rootec 
plants  in  the  maintenance  rotations 
and  use  mechanical  methods  durini 
or  after  cultivation  to  remove  an 
nually  the  compaction  developed. 

Planning  conservation  practice 
on  the  ground  with  the  farmer  whic 
includes  analyzing  soil  condition 
and  needed  treatment  is  one  of  th 
services  available  from  your  loca 
Soil  Conservation  Service  techni 
cians  assisting  the  local  Soil  Con 
servation  District. 

Correction    of    plow    pans    in    th 
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)EPTH  TO  PLOW  PAN  AS  A  FACTOR  IN 

SUGAR  CANE  PRODUCTION 

From  A  Preliminary  Annual  Report  On  Experiments  Conducted  by  the 
Crops  and  Soils  Department  of  the  Louisiana  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  During  1951. 

C.  E.  Scarsbrook,  J.  D.  DeMent  and  M.  B.  Sturgis 


Plots  receiving  no  fertilizer  in 
leld  experiments  with  sugar  cane  in 
Louisiana  have  often  shown  little  re- 
lationship between  yields  and  native 
l^oil  fertility  as  shown  by  soil  tests. 
Likewise,  the  increased  yields  due 
:o  the  application  of  fertilizers  have 
flot  always  given  the  anticipated  res- 
Iponses.  The  use  of  heavy  cultivat- 
[ing  and  harvesting  equipment  was 
'believed  to  have  adversely  affected 
the  physical  condition  of  soils  de- 
iVoted  to  the  culture  of  cane.  It 
seemed  probable  that  some  soil  phy- 
isical  factor  or  factors  were  limiting 
the  use  by  the  plant  of  fertilizer  ele- 
ments present  in  the  soil. 

An  investigation  was  made  on 
Mississippi  river  first  bottom  and 
terrace  soils  at  eight  locations  where 
fertilizer  experiments  were  being 
conducted.  The  plots  studied  at  each 
site  were  those  receiving  no  fertili- 
zer and  those  receiving  100  pounds 
of  N,  40  pounds  of  P2O5,  and  60 
pounds  of  K2O  per  acre,  this  being 
the  highest  rate  of  fertilizer  used  in 
|the  tests. 

I  It  was  observed  in  all  plots  sam- 
Ipled  that  there  was  a  plow  pan.  This 
I  compacted  zone  largely  restricted 
the  root  growth  to  the  soil  above  the 
pan.  The  depth  to  this  plow  pan 
was  measured  from  the  top  of  the 
row. 


At  all  locations  except  one,  as  the 
depth  of  the  plow  pan  of  unfertil- 
ized plots  increased,  the  yield  in- 
creased. The  one  location  that  fail- 
ed to  fit  this  depth-yield  relation- 
ship was  found  to  be  on  a  deep  soil 
with  a  very  low  fertility  status.  The 
exchangeable  calcium  and  potas- 
sium, organic  matter,  pH  and  avail- 
able phosphorus  of  this  soil  were  all 
much  lower  than  any  of  the  other 
soils  investigated.  This  suggests 
that  the  influence  of  a  plow  pan  or 
compacted  layer  on  yield  may  be  ob- 
scured when  the  fertility  is  very 
low.  The  very  high  fertility  status 
of  some  of  the  soils  seemed  to  have 
no  influence  on  the  depth  to  plow 
pan-yield  relationship. 

It  appeared  to  be  generally  true 
that  as  depth  to  the  plow  pan  in- 
creased there  was  less  yield  return 
from  added  fertilizers;  however,  a 
definite  relationship  was  not  estab- 
lished. In  the  deep  soils  the  plant 
can  possibly  obtain  the  necessary 
elements  for  growth,  whereas,  in  the 
shallow  soils  the  plant  cannot  obtain 
sufficient  elements  for  maximum 
growth  without  the  addition  of  fer- 
tilizers. On  the  other  hand,  increas- 
ing the  depth  to  the  compacted  layer 
would  likely  increase  the  response 
from  fertilizer  when  moisture  is  a 
limiting  factor.  ' 


soil  is  not  the  magic  formula  to  pro- 
duce sustained  record  yields.  It  is 
one  of  the  soil  limitations  that  must 
be  recognized  and  corrected  before 
a  sustained  maximum  yield  can  be 
obtained  from  the  proper  combina- 
tion    of     treatments     or     practices. 


Neither  is  there  one  formula  for 
conditioning  all  soils.  Plow  pans 
vary  from  farm  to  farm  and  soil  to 
soil.  Some  areas  only  need  main- 
tenance practices,  and  conditioning 
practices  would  be  an  expense  not 
justified. 
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(Continued  from  page  246) 

In  the  event  the  deficits  of  more 
than  one  area  are  to  be  reallocated, 
we  definitely  recommend  that  the 
deficit  from  only  one  area  be  re- 
allocated at  a  given  time.  If  it  is 
determined  that  under  the  current 
quotas  an  area  has  a  large  deficit, 
we  recommend  that  the  ''effective 
total  quota*'  not  be  increased  at  one 
time  by  the  full  amount  of  the  area's 
deficit.  You  could  make  a  reduction 
in  the  consumption  estimate  (total 
quota)  immediately  before  or  simul- 
taneously with  the  reallocation  of  a 
large   deficit   in   order   to   keep   the 


''Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists^^ 
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839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal  1225 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers 
and  Drains 

NEW    ORLEANS    CEMENT 
PRODUCTS    CO.,    INC. 

Phones 

tAUdubon8328 


Plants: 


lAMherst  2900 


2900  Perdido  St. 
New  Orleans  19,  La. 


increase  in  the  ^'effective  total  quo- 1 
ta"  within  reason.  It  would  b< 
better  to  make  several  small  in 
creases  than  one  large  increase,  ancj 
furthermore  the  market  reaction  td 
the  first  small  increase  might  die 
tate  the  postponement  or  avoidance, 
of  any  subsequent  increases.  ; 

We  sincerely  hope  that  your  ad 
ministration  of  the  quota  systen 
during  the  remainder  of  this  yeai 
will  firmly  establish  the  effective- 
ness of  quotas  as  a  means  of  in- 
fluencing market  prices  to  staj 
within  a  range  which  is  fair  to  botVi 
consumers  and  producers. 

Sincerely  yours, 

L.  A.  Borne 

President  I 


LABOR 

(Continued  from  page  247) 

heart  are  sincere  in  this  profession 
of  interest,  their  energies  would  be 
more  fruitfully  directed  toward 
bringing  about  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  sugar.  In  this  way  the 
standard  of  living  and  earnings  ol 
the  sugar  cane  worker  and  sugar 
cane  farmer  would  be  placed  on  a 
higher  level. 

L.  A.  Borne 

President,  American  Sugar 
Cane  League 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  243) 

Rouge  on  May  10th,  Mr.  Dugas  said 
that  the  borer  was  appearing  in 
large  numbers  in  the  Teche  area  and 
was  becoming  a  serious  threat.  His 
report  appeared  as  a  news  item  in 
Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate, 
from  which  we  quote. 

'The  L.  S.  U.  entomologist  said 
the  borer  development  has  not  pro- 
gressed sufficiently  in  the  Bayou 
Lafourche  and  Mississippi  River 
areas  to  determine  how  serious  and 
widespread  the  problem  will  be  in 
those  areas. 

Dugas  added,  however,  growers 
should    concentrate    on    checking 
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w  iields    to    determine 
1  hould  be  done. 


when    dusting 


He  recommended  either  undiluted 
I'ryolite  or  40  per  cent  Ryania  for 
lorer  control. 
It's  just  that  the  emergence  of 
le  first  generation  was  delayed  by 
:ended  cool  weather',  he  explained. 
Under  such  conditions,  hatch-out  of 
he  young  is  rapid,  and  daily  inspec- 
ion  of  fields  is  necessary  to  keep 
ibreast  of  the  situation'. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  dust- 
'ng  will  be  necessary  throughout  the 
iane  belt.  It  is  time  now  for  grow- 
jirs  to  concentrate  on  field  inspec- 
jions  and  to  make  arrangements  for 
insecticides  and  air  planes  to  apply 
ihem." 

Lest  He  Forget 

The  sugar  market  has  lost  a  lot 

f  its  vim,  vigor,  and  vitality  during 

he  past  month  and  this  is  probably 

good  time  to  remind  the  Secretary 

j)f    Agriculture    of    a    statement    he 

nade  on  the  20th  day  of  December 


1951.  On  that  day  Secretary  Bran- 
nan  signed  his  name  to  a  document 
which  said: 

''During  the  first  10  months  of 
1951  the  wholesale  price  of  refined 
sugar  averaged  about  1.29  cents  per 
pound  less  than  the  price  necessary 
to  maintain  the  relationship  between 
the  price  of  sugar  and  the  Consum- 
ers' Price  Index  that  existed  during 
the  last  10  months  of  price  control 
in  1947.  In  October  1951,  the  latest 
month  for  which  the  index  is  avail- 
able, a  price  of  9.82  cents  per  pound 
would  have  been  required  to  main- 
tain such  relationship.  The  current 
wholesale  price  of  8.25  cents  per 
pound  is,  therefore,  close  to  1.57 
cents  per  pound  below  the  level  re- 
quired to  be  considered  in  making 
this  determination  and  is  below  the 
level  of  8.40  cents  per  pound  which 
existed  at  the  end  of  price  control. 
Furthermore,  it  is  now  clearly  evi- 
dent that  costs  of  producing  sugar 
beets  and  sugarcane  as  evidenced 
by  the  index  of  prices  farmers  pay 


ATLACIDE 


XA  JOHNSON  GRASS 


Atlacide,  the  saier  chlorate  weed  killer,  kills  grasses  and  weeds  by 
destroying  roots.  Use  it  for  eradicating  Johnson  grass  in  ditches, 
along  headlands,  railroad  tracks  and  in  other  non-crop  areas. 

Atlacide  is  a  tried  and  proven  weed  killer  with  over  18  years  o£  suc- 
cessful use.  Comes  in  powder  form  .  . .  easy  to  mix  and  apply  as  spray. 

A  Chipman  Weed  Killer  Distributed  by 

BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

1460  So.  Peters  St.        New  Orleans,  La. 


May  15,  1952 
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and  other  data  have  risen  sufficient- 
ly that  significant  and  sustained  in- 
creases in  the  prices  of  raw  and  re- 
fined sugar  are  necessary  to  'fairly 
and  equitably  maintain  and  protect 
the  domestic  sugar  industry.'  Ac- 
cordingly, a  negative  allov^ance  of 
400,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  is 
made  as  a  price  stimulus." 

Kemper  Makes  Trip 

Mr.  Wallace  Kemper,  President  of 
Southdown  Sugars,  Inc.,  and  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  your  League,  will  be  in 
Washington  on  May  15  to  discuss 
the  price  situation,  especially  con- 
cerning blackstrap  molasses,  with 
Joe  Ferris,  members  of  the  Sugar 
Branch,   and   others   in   authority. 

Bagasse  Burners? 

The  Sugar  Research  Foundation 
reports  that  a  scientist  living  in 
New  York  City  has  developed  a  way 
to  make  synthetic  tobacco  from  ba- 
gasse. First  he  makes  a  paper  out 
of  the  bagasse  that  looks  like  tobac- 
co, and  then  he  adds  a  chemical  to 


it  to  make  it  smell  and  taste  lik 
tobacco.  In  this  age  of  science,  anj 
thing  can  happen. 

A  Pleasure 

Both  your  Washington  and  Ne^ 
Orleans  offices  have  received  wor 
from  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Green,  Vice 
President  of  the  Hawaiian  Suga 
Planters'  Association,  about  ho"\ 
much  he  and  Mr.  Donald  Maclear 
President  of  the  California  and  Ha 
waiian  Sugar  Refining  Company 
enjoyed  their  recent  visit  to  Louisi 
ana. 

In  his  letter  to  Joe  Ferris,  Mi^ 
Green  said,  'Thanks  to  your  coui 
tesy  in  making  some  arrangement 
for  us,  and  thanks  to  the  graciou 
and  unbounded  hospitality  of  ou 
good  friends  in  the  great  sugar  in 
dustry  of  Louisiana,  we  had  a  thor 
oughly  enjoyable  visit  and  a  mos 
interesting  stay." 

In  reply  may  we  say  that  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  have  Messrs  Green  am 
Maclean  with  us,  and  express  th( 
hope  that  they  will  plan  anothei 
visit  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 


KILL  ALL  WEEDS...  with  WOOLERY  Weed  Burners 


Flame  from  WOOLERY  Weed 
Burners  can  be  directed  to  clean 
bottoms  of  ditches  and  ditch 
banks.  They  kill  weeds  along 
fences,  headlands,  and  railroad 
right-of-way  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently .  .  .  are  ideal  for  burning 
trash  from   cane  on   the  heaprows. 

•  Model  AT  showis  at  left  is 
trailer  mounted.  Consumes  only 
15  gal.  of  oil  per  acre.  Also  avail- 
able are  1-2-3-5  burner  models, 
on-track    type. 


Model  AT  Burner  Mounted  on  Trailer 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  WRITE 

Modivard.  Wight  &  69: 

/  THE  .LARGEST  GE/^BRAL  SUPPLY  HOUSE  SOUTH  SINCE  /BSf? 

NEW       ORLEANS  .  U.S.A. 
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IS  JOHNSON  GRASS  YOUR  PROBLEM? 

99%  Pure  Sodium  Chlorate  is   Your  Answer 

Recommended  by  La.  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 


in  Louisiana  Bulletin  No.  442,  published 
tnd  released  by  the  Louisiana  Agricul- 
ural  Experiment  Stations  in  April,  1950, 
lODIUM  CHLORATE  plus  CALCIUM 
'HLORIDE  is  recommended  as  the 
:HEAPEST  and  BEST  CHEMICAL  to 
i.se  to  permanently  destroy  Johnson  Grass 
n  ditchbanks,  headlands  and  other  non- 
rop  areas.  (See  your  County  Agent  or 
frlte  us  for  a  free  copy  of  this  Bulletin.) 


3UY  ONLY  99%  PURE  SODIUM 
bHLORATE.  .  .  .  DON'T  LET 
VNYBODY  FOOL  YOU  INTO 
BUYING  LESS.  .  .  . 


>on't  buy  any  johnson  grass 
:hemical  by  the  pound  or  by 
he  drum,  but  buy  it  according 
o   its   percentage    of   killing 

•ower our  99%   pure  sodium 

:hlorate  is 

50%  cheaper  to  use, 

TWICE  MORE  POWERFUL, 

PRODUCE  BETTER  RESULTS, 
AND  IS  AS  SAFE  TO  USE 

\S  ANY  OTHER  JOHNSON  GRASS 
ICILLER   CONTAINING  CHLORATE. 

BUY  YOUR  SODIUM  CHLO- 
RATE NOW  IF  YOU  WANT  TO 
JBE  SURE  OF  A  SUPPLY  FOR 
THIS  SUMMER.  .  .  . 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  99%  PURE  SODIUM 
CHLORATE  IS  VERY  LIMITED  AND 
WAY    SHORT    OF    THE    ANTICIPATED 

DEMANDS WHY    WAIT?       SEE    US 

NOW  FOR  SUPPLIES  OF  SODIUM 
CHLORATE,  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE,  and 
for  spraying   equipment. 

Distributed  By 


'The   Problem' 


'The  Solution' 


"The  Results" 


ASSUMPTION  FARM  SUPPLIES  &  CHEMICALS  CO. 

NapoleonvMIe,  Louisiana 


Phones:  2251  or  3701 


:ay  15,  1952 
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AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 
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AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
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P.  O.  Box  378 
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126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans   12,  La. 
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New  Orleans,   La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Per  dido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO   STANDARD   OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  244) 

present  peak.  Currently,  howeve 
appears  that  1952  profits  will  1: 
considerably  lower.  Quest  for 
market  for  her  surplus  sugar  an 
blackstrap  molasses  are  twin  pro) 
lems  Cuba  is  trying  to  solve. 

Most  of  the  Cuban  blackstrap  hi 
been  going  to  alcohol  distilleries.  R( 
cently,  however,  the  low  synthet 
alcohol  price  has  caused  distillei 
to  cut  the  price  from  75c  to  55c  p6 
gallon  on  alcohol  made  from  blacl 
strap.  This  cut  in  the  price  of  alc( 
hoi  will  adversely  affect  the  pric 
of  both  domestic  and  Cuban  blacl 
strap. 

Department  of  Agriculture  off 
cials  seem  to  think  the  only  solutio 
of  the  molasses  problem  will  be  i 
divert  it  from  alcohol  to  cattle  fee( 
Despite  the  increase  in  the  numbe 
of  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  it  is  doub 
ful  if  feed  mixers  can  absorb  enoug 
blackstrap    to    bolster    the  price. 

The  Sugar  Act  provides  for  n 
control  of  imports  of  blackstraj 
The  import  duty  on  Cuban  indm 
trial  molasses  is  twelve  thousand 
of  a  cent  per  pound  of  sugar  cor 
tent,  and  for  foreign  countries  othe 
than  Cuba,  fifteen  thousands  of 
cent  per  pound  of  sugar  content.  ] 
would  be  impossible  to  get  an  ir 
crease  in  the  tariff  in  time  to  ben( 
fit  domestic  production  even  thoug 
a  sufficient  number  of  votes  coul 
be  mustered  in  Congres  to  pass  sue 
a  measure. 

Conferences  to  discuss  sugar  an 
blackstrap  pricing  problems  will  b 
held  May  13th  and  14th  with  var; 
ous  Government,  industry  an 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  repr( 
sentatives  in  attendance. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

lac. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 
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u  get  twofold  protection  when  you 
e  ALCOA  Cryolite.  It  protects  your 
ne  fields  from  the  borer,  and  your 
pensive  dusting  or  spraying  equip- 
ent  from  the  damaging  abrasive  action 
.mmon  to  ordinary  insecticides. 
Light  in  weight,  ALCOA  Cryolite  is 
|eal  for  dusting.  Excellent  adhesive 
lalities  insure  that  it  will  stick  around 

do  the  job. 


ALCOA  Cryolite  is  selective.  Deadly 
to  the  borer,  it  spares  insects  that  feed 
on  borer  eggs.  It's  safe  .  .  .  not  acutely 
poisonous  to  humans  or  wildlife. 

Use  ALCOA  Cryolite  Insecticide  and 
help  assure  yourself  a  larger  crop.    It's 
abundantly  available  from  large  stocks 
for  immediate  delivery. 
FREE— ALCOA  Cryolite  Dusting  and 


Spraying  Chart.   Write  for  yours  today. 

ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

CHEMICALS  DIVISION 
642  E  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


ALCOA 


Alcoa  Cryolite  Insecticide 
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UP  FRONT  WiTH  THC  LCAeue 


:^  BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


I  "Distressed   Sugar" 

'  Surely  by  now  everyone  in  the 
igar  business  knows  that  the  quo- 
,s  for  1952  are  designed  to  "stimu- 
te"  the  price  of  sugar. 
When  the  -Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ire  fixed  the  overall  quota  at  7,- 
)0,000  tons,  the  trade  acknowl- 
Iged  that  this  was  a  low  figure  and 
le  people  who  call  themselves  the 
industrial  Consumers"  let  out  a 
)wl  that  we  thought  had  been 
3ard  in  nearby  Cuba,  and  even  in 
le  not  so  nearby  Philippines. 

Nothing  has  happened  during  the 
rst  five  months  of  1952  to  change 
le  market  picture.  The  quota  is 
ill  7,700,000  tons,  and  the  distribu- 
|on  figures  indicate  that  consump- 
on  is  running  about  as  estimated. 
On  May  9th  Lamborn  and  Co., 
ic,  stated  that  '*It  is  obvious  that 
le  3,635,155  tons  estimated  as  be- 
ig  available  for  meltings  from 
pril  to  December  this  year  are  not 
ily  less  than  the  amount  of  actual 
leltings  for  any  one  of  the  above 
lentioned  years  (the  years  are  1947 
irough  1951)  but  are  obviously  in- 
iequate  to  keep  the  refiners  of  the 
)untry  operating  on  a  normal 
ihedule." 

With  a  picture  like  this  before  all 
f  us  it  is  a  little  hard  to  understand 
ow  any  U.  S.  quota  sugar  can  be 
jrmed  ''distress  sugar."  However, 
1  May  22nd  a  Cuban  producer 
roke  a  market  that  seemed  to  be 
lengthening  by  selling  a  cargo  of 
iw  sugar  at  6.20,  five  points  under 
le  going  quotation,  and  this  sale 
'as  followed  by  sales  of  Philippines 
float  at  6.15,  and  then  6.12,  and 
len  6.10.  In  the  short  period  of 
NO  days  "distressed  sugar"  caused 
le  spot  price  of  raws  to  drop  15 
oints. 

We  have  been  critical  of  the  Sec- 
Btary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Sugar 
ranch  when   we  thought  the   quo- 


tas were  being  handled  in  a  man- 
ner that  depressed  prices.  Perhaps 
the  sugar  in  the  foregoing  cases 
would  not  have  been  ''distressed 
sugar"  if  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture had  announced  a  range  of  fair 
prices,  as  the  League  has  recom- 
mended on  several  occasions.  It 
must  be  evident  to  everyone,  how- 
ever, that  the  present  market  price 
of  sugar  is  considerably  lower  than 
any  price  range  the  Secretary  would 
consider  "fair"  and  the  burden  of 
blame  for  this  latest  break  must, 
therefore,  be  borne  by  the  Cuban 
and  Philippine  producers  who  per- 
sist in  loading  and  shipping  sugar 
before  it  is  sold. 

The  Cover  Picture 

Pictured  on  the  cover  of  this  is- 
sue is  a  new  harrow  that  has  been 
developed  by  our  friend,  Mr.  Leon  J. 
Landry  of  New  Iberia,  La. 

Mr.  Landry  advises  us  that  the 
harrow  is  made  up  of  six  sections 
to  fit  ^  three  rows.  It  has  spiked 
teeth  and  breaks  the  crust,  pulver- 
izes the  soil  and  preserves  the  mois- 
ture in  the  soil  without  pruning  the 
roots.  It  is  provided  with  arches 
making  it  possible  to  harrow  cane, 
corn  and  beans  at  lay-by  time  with 
a  minimum  of  breakage.  Mr.  Lan- 
dry says  "I  have  used  this  harrow 
with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  and 
I  feel  that  it  has  a  place  in  our  cane 
fields.  The  LeBIanc  corporation  of 
Donaldsonville  built  this  harrow  for 
me  and  deserves  credit  for  the  me- 
chanical  part." 

The  Railroads  Try  Again 

The  railroads  are  again  trying  to 
raise  intrastate  freight  rates  on 
sugarcane  and  sugar.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  last  December  the  League 
was  successful  in  defeating  a  move 
by  the  carriers  to  increase  rates  by 
six  per  cent.  The  railroads  are  now 
asking  for  a  15%  increase  over  the 
(Continued  on  page  266) 
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IN   WASHINGTOI 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Political  Promises 

Believe  it  or  not,  the  farm  policy 
plank  in  the  Republican  platform 
will  promise  just  about  everything 
the  present  Democratic  administra- 
tion is  doing  to  m^oo  the  farm  vote 
next    November. 

A  special  committee,  composed  of 
such  influential  Republican  Con- 
gressmen as  Hope  of  Kansas,  Hill  of 
Colorado,  Andresen  and  Anderson  of 
Minnesota,  in  a  suggested  farm  poli- 
cy statement  for  the  Republican 
platform,  practically  advocate  tak- 
ing over  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  running  it  as  it  is  (without 
Secretary    Brannan,    of    course) . 

The  Congressmen  want  parity  pri- 
ces. They  want  to  continue  grain 
storage  and  the  price  propping  op- 
eration of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  They  believe  the  price 
support  laws  might  be  stren<?thened 
and  are  skeptical  of  the  ''sliding 
scale"  a  flexible  measure  in  the  ag- 
riculture law  which  permits  price 
supports  to  fall  when  production  is 
high  and  rise  when  it  is  low.  Thev 
will  advocate  postponing  the  techni- 
cal change  in  the  method  of  compu- 
ting parity  on  basic  com.modities 
which  is  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
January  1,  1954.  Republicans  (and 
Democrats)  are  afraid  the  proposed 
change  would  result  in  low  supports 
on  wheat,  cotton  and  peanuts. 

Practically  the  only  change  from 
the  Democratic  Administration's 
handling  of  agricultural  affairs  sug- 
gested by  the  Renublican  committee 
is  to  utilize  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
which  the  Democrats  have  ig'nored. 
That  law  calls  for  tariffs  as  high  as 


the  subsidies  that  are  paid  by  forei^ 
governments  to  their  producers  ai 
exporters.  The  law  was  designed 
keep  out  foods  which  compete  wii 
the  commodities  the  CCC  is  pric 
supporting.  Some  Republicans  say 
would  mean  a  saving  of  price  sui 
port   funds. 

A  Republican  President  would  d 
clare  agriculture  ''an  essential  indu 
try"  and  farmers  would  be  give 
fair  treatment  in  defense  productic 
efforts,  the  drafting  committee  sai 
The  committee  also  recommended 
more  lenient  deferment  policy  fc, 
farmers  by  Selective  Service.  Moi: 
farm  research  and  technical  assis 
ance  at  State  levels  and  "more  trus 
worthy  and  accurate  crop  and  ma 
keting  estimates"  will  be  anoth( 
Republican  campaign  promise  — 
the  committee's  suggestions  a  r 
adopted  by  the  GOP. 

Prominent   Visitors 

Among  Hawaiian  visitors  1 
Washington  were  Don  MacLean  ( 
the  California  and  Hawaiian  Sugi 
Refining  Corporation,  San  Franci; 
co;  Roy  Leffingwell,  Director  of  t\ 
Hawaiian  public  relations  affairs  i 
the  Territory;  and  Willard  Swaii 
co-ordinator  of  employee  and  publ: 
information  for  the  California  an 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corpora 
tion,  who  conferred  with  genial  an 
energetic  William  Doherty,  in  char^ 
of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planter 
Association's  mainland  public  reL 
tions.  James  (Jim)  H.  Marshal 
former  Chief  of  the  Sugar  Brand 
U.S.D.A.,  now  Vice  President  of  tt 
California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  R< 
(Continued  on  page  268) 
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COOPERATIVE  SUGAR  MILLS  IN  LOUISIANA 

{From  ''Research  In  Agriculture") 
Olin  B.  Quinn  and  Bueford  M.  Gile 


Nine  sugar  mills  organized  under 
lie  cooperative  type  of  business  or- 
anization  operated  in  Louisiana 
uring  the  past  three  years.  The 
irst  cooperative  sugar  mill  was  or- 
anized  in  1932  and  is  still  in  op- 
ration  after  20  years  of  continuous 
ervice.  In  the  1949-50  season,  the 
ine  cooperative  mills  processed  1,- 
40,602  net  tons  of  sugar  cane.  This 
J  mount  represented  20.8  per  cent  of 
the  total  volume  of  Louisiana  sugar 
jane  processed  into  sugar,  as  com- 
pared with  1.5  per  cent  in  1932 
jv^hen  only  one  cooperative  mill  was 
|n  operation. 

In  the  1949-50  season,  the  nine 
ooperative  mills  had  607  member 
md  1,310  non-member  patrons.  Non- 
nember  patrons  are  principally 
growers  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of 
he  mills  and  have  relatively  small 
[uantities  of  sugar  cane  processed 
lit  the  mills.  The  volume  of  sugar 
l;ane  delivered  by  non-member  pa- 
rens in  1949-50  was  95,830  tons,  or 
).2  per  cent  of  the  total  volume  pro- 
;essed. 

The  cooperative  function  of  the 
|;ugar  mill  evolves  from  the  services 
ifforded  to  members  in  the  proces- 
sing of  their  sugar  cane  into  sugar 
and  by-products,  and  in  the  sale  of 
;he  products.  In  addition  to  the  as- 
jjurance  that  there  will  be  a  means 
)f  processing  the  sugar  cane  he 
Droduces,  the  member  of  the  coop- 
erative sugar  mill  benefits  from  any 
savings  accrued  through  efficient 
operation  of  the  mill.  The  savings 
^rom  the  processing  and  marketing 
operations  are  returned  to  the  mem- 
Der  either  in  the  form  of  increased 
ownership  equity  or  in  cash  patron- 
age dividends.  Savings  earned  by 
the  nine  cooperative  sugar  mills  in 
:he  1949-50  season  totaled  $956,479. 
The  accumulated  membership  equity 
in  1950  was  $5,527,771,  or  65  per 
3ent  of  the  value  of  the  total  re- 
sources of  the  nine  mills. 


One  of  the  more  important  aspects 
of  the  relationship  between  the 
member  and  the  cooperative  sugar 
mill  association  is  the  marketing 
agreement.  This  agreement  is  a 
part  of  the  membership  contract, 
and  it  specifies  that:  (1)  the  mem- 
ber agrees  to  make  scheduled  deliv- 
eries of  all  his  marketable  sugar 
cane  to  the  mill  for  processing,  and 
(2)  the  association  agrees  to  process 
the  cane  and  market  the  products 
to  the  best  advantage  of  the  mem- 
bership. While  the  length  of  time 
covered  by  the  marketing  agreement 
varies  among  associations,  the  most 
common  term  is  10  years.  A  mar- 
keting agreement  is  necessary  for 
three  reasons:  (1)  to  insure  an  ade- 
quate volume  of  sugar  cane  to  keep 
the  mill  in  continuous  operation 
during    the    short    grinding    season, 

(2)  to  regulate  deliveries  among 
members  to  equalize  the  advantage  of 
the  increase  in  sucrose  content  in 
sugar   cane   during  the   season,    and 

(3)  to  set  forth  a  basis  for  price 
settlement  between  the  association 
and  the  member. 

The  marketing  agreement  pro- 
vides that  the  price  settlement  be- 
tween the  member  and  the  associa- 
tion be  made  in  two  parts :  an  ad- 
vance payment  made  to  the  grower 
at  the  time  his  cane  is  delivered,  and 
a  final  settlement  to  be  made  at  the 
end  of  the  marketing  season.  The 
advance  payment  is  based  on  a  per- 
centage of  the  full  value  of  sugar 
cane,  and  this  percentage  is  agreed 
upon  by  the  membership  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  harvesting  sea- 
son. The  association  normally  uses 
the  weekly  commercial  price  of  sug- 
ar cane  as  a  yardstick  in  determin- 
ing the  value  of  sugar  cane  for  mak- 
ing the  advance  payment.  The 
amount  of  the  final  settlement  de- 
pends on  the  net  savings  of  the  as- 
sociation per  ton  of  sugar  cane  pro- 
cessed into  sugar. 
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WESTERN  GROUP  ADOPTS  PRICE  RESOLUTION 


,'''■ 


The  following  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Pro- 
ducers' Club  (Western  Division) 
when  that  organization  held  its  regu- 
lar May  meeting  in  New  Iberia  on 
May  9th. 

WHEREAS— The  sugar  market 
has  not  yet  responded  as  it  should  to 
the  negative  allowance  of  400,000 
tons  made  as  a  price  stimulus  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  arriving 
at  the  1952  sugar  consumption  esti- 
mate, and 

WHEREAS — Those  persons  whose 
interests  are  contrary  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try undoubtedly  will  urge  the  Secre- 
tary to  increase  the  ''effective  total 
quota",  before  the  market  price  of 
sugar  reaches  a  proper  level,  by  re- 
allocating deficits  from  areas  unable 
to  fill  their  quotas  or  by  increasing 


the  consumption  estimate  (total  qufj 
ta),  and,  j 

WHEREAS  — Such  action  woulj 
have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  su|l 
ar  market,  and  I 

WHEREAS— The  decline  in  ill 
price  of  blackstrap  molasses  of  7. 
cents  a  gallon  since  January  and  tY 
prospects  for  a  further  decline  mal^ 
it  even  more  necessary  that  the  pric 
of  sugar  be  increased  in  order  i 
maintain  the  domestic  sugar  indus 
try, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RE  SOLI 
ED — By  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Pre 
ducers-Club  (Western  Division)  thj 
we  ask  our  Louisiana  Senators  an 
Representatives  to  urge  the  Secre 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  withhold  an 
increase  in  the  ''effective  total  quo 
ta"  for  sugar  until  the  market  pric 
of  sugar  reaches  a  level  which  i 
fair  to  the  domestic  sugar  industry 


FEED  INDUSTRY  CAN  PROVIDE  OUTLET  FOR 

MOLASSES  WHEN  IN  SURPLU 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT 

OF  AGRICULTURE 

Production  and  Marketing 

Administration 

There  is  a  large  and  highly  flexi- 
ble market  available  for  additional 
quantities  of  blackstrap  molasses  in 
the  livestock  feed  industry,  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports. 
This  conclusion  results  from  a  broad 
study  of  the  marketing  of  industrial 
molasses,  made  by  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  un- 
der authority  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  (RMA,  Title 
II). 

Use  of  molasses  for  making  indus- 
trial alcohol  has  declined  sharply  in 
recent  years;  its  use  for  feeding 
livestock  has  expanded.  The  study 
indicates  that  these  trends  in  the 
two  major  uses  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue in  normal  years.  Growing  use 
of  molasses  for  feed  can  continue  to 
offset  part  or  all  of  the  drop  in  its 


use  for  alcohol,  much  of  which  i 
now  being  made  from  petroleur 
products,   PMA  concludes. 

As  an  ingredient  for  feeds,  molas 
ses  in  most  years  is  a  cheape 
source  of  carbohydrates  than  corr 
the  study  shows.  In  the  last  thre 
years,  about  200  million  gallons  o 
molasses  has  been  used  annually  a 
feed. 

When  molasses  is  low-priced  in  re 
lation  to  corn  and  other  carbohy 
drate  feeds,  its  use  for  feeding  cai 
be  increased  advantageously  by  larg 
amounts.  In  the  relatively  few  year 
when  molasses  is  high-priced,  its  us' 
can  be  curtailed  to  a  small  percent 
age  of  the  total  feed  inerredients 
and  yet  the  advantage  of  added  pala 
tability  that  it  gives  to  feeds  can  hi 
retained. 

Molasses  prices  often  have  beei 
at  extremely  low  levels  for  long  perij 
ods,  and  surpluses  have  producei 
(Continued  on  page  265) 
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Methods  of  Feeding  Cane  Molasses  to  BeeF  Cattle 

{From  ''Research  hi  Agi^iculture") 
A.  D.  Tillman,  C.  B.  Singletary,  J.  F.  Kidwell,  and  C.  L  Bray 


I  In  the  Gulf  Coastal  area  there  is  a 
[airly  constant  supply  of  blackstrap 
^r  cane  molasses.  When  molasses  is 
lot  being  used  in  the  manufacture 
if  industrial  alcohol  the  price  is  so 
iow  that  it  is  the  cheapest  available 
iource  of  carbohydrate  feedstuff  for 
livestock.  Two  separate  feeding 
i rials  w^ere  conducted  to  compare  va- 
rious methods  of  feeding  blackstrap 
nolasses  to  fattening  beef  calves, 
rhe  first  trial  v^as  designed  to  com- 
)are  four  methods  of  feeding  molas- 
es.    The  second  trial  v^as  designed 

0  duplicate  tv^o  rations  of  the  first 
jrial  and  to  test  the  value  of  adding 
[irea  (two-sixty -two)  to  rations  con- 
aining  molasses. 

The  composition  of  rations  fed  in 
he  two  trials  is  shown  in  Tables  I 
ind  II. 

In  the  first  trial  the  molasses- 
)agasse  and  the  molasses-cottonseed 
mils  mixtures  were  dehydrated 
'eeds.  These  were  mixed  with  the 
)ther  dry  ingredients  to  form  Ra- 
dons 2  and  3.  In  Rations  4  and  5 
;he  molasses  used  was  in  the  liquid 
;tate.  The  animals  receiving  the  mo- 
asses  in  the  liquid  state  made  very 
^satisfactory  gains.  The  gains  of 
;;hose  receiving  the  dehydrated  mo- 
(asses  in  Rations  2  and  3  were  not 

[  TABLE   I 

!  Ration 

1  Corn 

j  Cottonseed    meal 

I  Can  molasses 

'  Molasses-bagasse 

i  Molasses-CS    hulls 


satisfactory.  These  animals  made 
smaller  gains  and  carried  less  finish 
than  the  animals  receiving  Rations 
1,  4  and  5.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  the  two  rations  containing 
liquid  molasses,  the  group  receiving 
the  higher  amount  (Lot  5)  carried 
somewhat    less    finish. 

The  control  (Ration  1)  and  one 
molasses  ration  (Ration  4)  of  the 
first  trial  were  also  included  in  the 
second  trial.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  in  both  experiments,  indi- 
cating the  same  value  of  these  ra- 
tions. The  study  was  extended  by 
adding  urea  to  the  rations  of  two 
lots.  Urea  was  dissolved  in  the  mo- 
lasses of  both  rations.  In  one  ration 
urea  supplied  43.2  per  cent  of  the 
protein  in  the  total  ration  and  in 
the  other,  53.2  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
tein. 

Similar  gains  were  made  by  the 
lots  receiving  either  level  of  urea. 
These  gains  were  lower  than  those 
made  by  lots  receiving  the  control 
ration.  More  feed  was  required  to 
produce  a  unit  of  gain  by  the  ani- 
mals receiving  urea.  The  urea  did 
not  alter  the  palatability  of  the  mo- 
lasses. No  harmful  physiological  ef- 
fects of  urea  were  apparent  in  any 
of  the  animals  receiving  it  in  their 
ration.  . 


Composition    of    rations Experiment    I 

Lot   1             Lot  2            Lot  3            Lot  4  Lot  5 

79                   46                   46                   46  30.4 

21                   23     -              23                   23  30.4 

—  —                   —                   31  39.2 

—  31                   —                   —  — 


Grass  hay  free  choice  free  choice  free  choice  free  choice  free  choice 

Mineral  mixture  free  choice  free  choice  free  choice  free  choice  free  choice 

Alfalfa  hay  fed  once  a  week  to  all  lots. 

TABLE    n.       Composition   of   rations Experiment    II 


Ration 
Corn 

Cottonseed  meal 
Molasses 

Urea  in  molasses 
Prairie   hay 
Mineral    mixture 


Lot   1 
79 
21 


free  choice 
free  choice 


Lot  2 
46 
23 
31 

free  choice 
free  choice 


Lot  3 
55 
5 

40* 
free  choice 
free  choice 


Lot  4 
60 


40** 
free  choice 
free  choice 


*  Urea  dissolved   in  molasses — 8   pounds   urea  and   92   pounds   molasses. 
**  Urea  dissolved  in  molasses — 10  pounds  urea  and  90  pounds  molasses. 
Alfalfa  hay  fed  once  a  week  to  all  lots. 
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GOVERNMENT  POLICY  IMPLIES 

SUSTAINED  SUGAR  GAIN! 

A  reprint  from  the  May  Ibth  issue  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commer^ 


>■  A 


Current  Conditions 

The  wholesale  price  of  refined 
Sugar  at  8.65^  a  pound  is  1/2^  ^ 
pound  higher  than  the  low-point 
prevailing  earlier  this  year. 

When  Secretary  Brannan  set  quo- 
tas at  7,700,000  short  tons,  raw 
value,  he  explained  that  consump- 
tion probably  would  exceed  8,000,- 
000  tons  but  that  the  quota  was 
fixed  at  a  low  level  to  improve 
prices.  He  implied  a  level  substan- 
tially higher  that  more  truly  would 
reflect  the  rise  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  cost  of  living  index,  one 
of  the  factors  in  determining  Sugar 
price  swings.  If  based  on  this  one 
factor  sugar  should  sell  above  9.75^ 
a  pound  but  there  are  other  con- 
siderations written  into  the  Sugar 
Act  regarding  the  price  level. 

Government  efforts  in  manipulat- 
ing Sugar  prices  are  not  always  suc- 
cessful. On  three  occasions  late  in 
1951  the  Government  struck  out  in 
seeking  to  improve  depressed  prices. 
So  when  the  Secretary's  first  state- 
ments on  Sugar  for  1952  were  made, 
the  industry  was  divided  on  the  im- 
mediate outlook  of  the  market.  The 
traditional  pressure  of  new  crop 
production,  some  believed,  would 
keep  the  price  in  check.  They  were 
right.  In  February  after  an  initial 
spurt  the  price  of  raw  Sugar  de- 
clined to  5.65^  Since  then,  however, 
the  market  has  picked  up  gradually 
and  currently  is  about  6.35^. 

At  6.35<^  a  pound,  the  price  of 
raws  is  70  points  above  its  low- 
point  of  the  year.  The  refined  price 
is  more  firmly  established  at  8.65^ 
The  futures  market  is  just  about  at 
its  peak  of  the  year  and  averages 
about  50  points  above  early  Janu- 
ary levels. 

While  buyers  show  resistance  in 
paying  the  higher  prices,  the  fact 
remains  that  deliveries  all  along  the 
line  are  ahead  of  a  year  ago.  In 
the   first    four  months    of   the    year 


deliveries    were    2,684,022,    or    30( 
000  more  than  a  year  ago. 

It  is  not  commonly  recognize 
even  in  the  Sugar  market  that  Cul 
this  year  has  been  a  free  seller.  Tl 
figures  prove  it.  Cuba  has  so 
about  50  percent  of  her  U.  S.  quot 
Percentagewise  this  is  larger  thg 
any  other  area.  In  the  first  quart( 
Cuba  entered  768,000  tons.  In  Apr:! 
imports  of  200,000  tons  will  brir 
the  total  to  1,000,000  tons.  Cuba 
quota  is  2,524,571  tons. 

With  the  movement  of  the  Cuba 
Sugar  and  the  closely  scheduled  ai 
rivals  from  Puerto  Rico,  which  wei 
delayed  by  a  port  strike  there, 
temporary  glut  created  a  soft  spc 
in  the  raw  market  recently.  TI 
spot  declined  about  20  points  i 
6.15^  delivered.  That  put  the  pri( 
about  28  points  under  the  July  fi 
tures  market  price.  The  impressic 
is  that  the  pressure  is  lifting  i 
raws  and  the  price  soon  will  be  bac 
to  6.35^  or  better,  at  which  moi 
sellers  are  holding.  Futures  ignore 
this  recent  raw  market  decline.  j 
Potential  Supply  i 

The  futures  market  is  more  coi! 
cerned  by  the  indicated  direction  (I 
the  market  for  the  entire  yes! 
rather  than  with  the  intermediarj 
conditions  in  the  raw  and  refinej 
markets. 

It  is  more  significant  to  the  fi 
tures  market  that  the  outlook  is  fc 
total  consumption  in  1952  of  8,000 
000  tons,  that  the  quota  is  only  7l 
700,000  tons  and  that  actually  thj 
''effective"  quota  is  only  7,300,00 
tons.  The  400,000  tons  differenc 
in  the  quota  and  the  effective  quot 
is  the  amount  that  some  areas  wi 
fall  short  by  filling  their  individuf 
quotas.  Thus  there  remains  a  sprea 
between  the  indicated  supply  an! 
indicated  demand  of  700,000  ton;! 
or  nearly  10  per  cent  of  annual  cor 
sumption. 

It  is  also  of  far  more  significanc 
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0  the  futures  market,  in  predicting 
hings  to  come,  that  for  the  period 
^pril  through  December  only  3,635,- 
.55  tons  of  raw  sugar  are  available 
0  refiners  for  melting.    That  is  the 
imallest    quantity    in    the   past    five 
^ears.       For    comparative    purposes 
he  actual  meltings  in  April-Decem- 
3er     were:      1951,     4,048,000     tons; 
1950,     4,551,000;     1949,     4,124,000; 
|j|L948,  3,895,000  and  1947,  4,324,000. 
I    The  refiners,  to  date,  haven't  built 
:-;heir   inventories  too   well   consider- 
ing   the    outlook.     At    the    moment 
|:hey     are     short     of     an     important 
backlog  of  raws  in  their  warehouses. 
Considering  that  they  will  melt  500.,- 
)00  tons  more  than  a  year  ago  to 
j:ake   up  the   slack   of  the   short   do- 
imestic     beet     and     mainland     cane 
izrops,  the  refiners  are  not  comfort- 
ably fixed  on  inventories. 

Wholesalers  and  industrial  buyers 
3f  refined  sugar  have  perhaps  a 
week's  supply  more  than  normal 
stock  at  the  moment. 
I  At  some  point  the  Government 
must  increase  quotas.  Obviously 
jshortage  in  the  midst  of  plenty 
{would  be  intolerable.  While  there 
are  deficit  areas  among  those  sup- 
plying U.  S.  needs,  the  Government 
jhas  only  to  open  the  spigot  in  Cuba 
and  the  abundant  crop  there — an 
all-time  high  of  more  than  7,000,000 
tons — would  flood  the  market. 

But  the  Government  wants  sugar 
prices  higher  to  prevent  further 
curtailment  of  mainland  cane  and 
Ibeet  sugar  production.  When  prices 
bf  other  cash  crops  are  higher,  sugar 
acreage  is  abandoned  in  favor  of 
more  lucrative  returns  on  other 
products.  While  the  Government  re- 
imains  intent  on  this  policy  there  is 
!no  indication  that  the  quotas  will  be 
increased. 

Prospective  Demand 

Sugar  consumption,  or  deliveries, 
will  amount  to  8,000,000  tons  in 
1952.  In  1951  deliveries  were  7,737,- 
000  tons  and  in  1950  owino:  to  the 
prewar  buildup  totaled  8.279,000 
tons,  largest  on  record.  Annual  con- 
sumntion  in  the  three  years  thus 
would  average  about  7,900,000  tons. 


Over  the  past  15  years  on  a  per 
capita  use  basis  of  about  100  pounds 
has  only  kept  pace  with  the  popula- 
tion increase.  Only  limited  organ- 
ized industry  effort  has  been  made 
to  increase  consumption  or  to  com- 
bat the  increasing  propaganda  by 
food  faddists  against  the  use  of 
sugar.  Industry  co-operation  has 
been  concentrated  on  the  longer 
term  project  of  research  for  new 
sugar  uses  and  the  importance  of 
the  product  in  the  daily  diet.  But 
to  date  no  organized  effort  has  been 
made  to  spread  the  results  of  the 
research  among  consumers.  Sugar 
use  in  1936  was  6,700,000  tons.  In 
1952  it  will  amount  to  about  7,900,- 
000  tons. 

Price  Outlook 

At  the  start  of  the  year  there 
were  two  camps  in  the  sugar  mar- 
ket: those  who  agreed  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  that  his  low 
quota  and  desire  to  effect  higher 
prices  would  be  the  dominating  fac- 
tor in  establishing  the  trend.  The 
second  group  comprised  those  who 
believed  the  pressure  of  new  crop 
production  would  be  the  more  im- 
portant immediate  factor.  The  crop 
pressure  is  about  over.  Now  the 
two  groups  are  blending  their  ideas 
slowly  into  the  general  belief  that 
a  further  substantial  rise  is  in  pros- 
pect once  the  summer  demand  starts. 


FEED  INDUSTRY 

(Continued  from  page  262) 
many  production  and  sales  problems. 
Prices  have  been  comparatively  high 
only  in  times  of  defense  programs 
when  large  quantities  were  needed 
for  making  industrial  alcohol.  The 
expanded  use  of  molasses  in  feeds 
is  expected  to  result  in  prices  which 
fluctuate    much    less    violently. 

In  addition  to  its  own  nutritional 
value,  molasses  makes  palatable  to 
livestock  much  low-grade  hay  and 
other  roughage  that,  without  the 
sweetener,  might  be  wasted.  This 
adds  to  the  supply  of  livestock  feed 
and  cuts  cost  by  permitting  the 
feeding  of  low-value   roughage. 

The    cost    of   molasses   to    feeders 
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and  feed  mixers  is  reduced  by  the 
g-rowing  practice  of  making  deliv- 
eries in  tank  trucks,  instead  of  bar- 
rels, up  to  distances  of  about  200 
miles.  Dried  molasses,  recently  de- 
veloped, also  shows  promise  of  fu- 
ture utility  in  the  feed  industry,  al- 
though its  cost  is  still  much  higher 
that  that  of  either  liquid  molasses 
or  corn. 

The  sources  of  industrial  molas- 
ses, its  transportation,  distribution 
and  minor  uses  for  making  yeast, 
citric  acid,  and  vinegar  also  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  report  on  this  study. 

A  copy  of  the  report,  ^'Marketing 
Industrial  Molasses",  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion Services,  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers 
and  Drains 

NEW    ORLEANS   CEMENT 
PRODUCTS   CO.,    INC. 

Phones 
iAUdubon8328 


Plants: 


lAMherst  2900 


2900  Perdido  St 
New  Orleans  19,  La. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  259) 

present  rates  and  the  Louisiana  Put 
lie  Service  Commission  has  grante 
them  a  hearing.  The  date  for  thi 
was  originally  scheduled  for  Jun 
4th  in  Alexandria  but,  at  the  requesi 
of  the  League,  a  postponement  hai 
been  granted  until  sometime  in  Jul! 
and  the  place  has  been  changed  tj 
New  Orleans.  The  delay  was  grant 
ed  to  allow  the  sugar  industry  morl 
time  to  prepare  its  case.  I 

You  Are  Invited  j 

Our  good  friend  C.  B.  Gouauj 
the  Agronomist  from  L.  S.  U.,  wh| 
everybody  knows,  has  asked  us  tl 
invite  you  to  visit  one  of  the  tes! 
field  increase  stations  in  your  lei 
cality  and  get  a  first-hand  look  a| 
the  new  cane  varieties.  He  says  thai 
the  plant,  1st  year  and  2nd  yea: 
stubble  plots  will  be  staked  off  t\ 
make  it  easy  for  you  to  study  th' 
canes.  The  locations  of  the  field 
are  as  follows: 

Meeker,  La.,  on  the  Meeker  Suga] 
Company  Property;  Bunkie,  La.,  oij 
the  Haas  Investment  Co.,  propert; 
known  as  the  ''Shirley  Plantation" 
Cinclare,  La.,  on  the  Harry  L.  Law 
&  Co.,  property;  Reserve,  La.,  on  thi 
property  of  Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc. 
Napoleonville,  La.,  on  the  propert; 
of  Mr.  Bronier  Thibaut  known  a^ 
''Glenwood" ;  Franklin,  La.,  on  th 
John  M.  Caffery  property;  Brous 
sard.  La.,  on  the  George  L.  Billeau< 
property;  and  Youngsville,  La.,  oi 
the  Youngsville  Sugar  Company 
property. 

Big  Business 

The  St.  Mary  Sugar  Cooperativ- 
is  five  years  old  and  on  June  3r( 
a  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  mil 
to  elect  a  new  Board  of  Directors 
The  members  of  this  big  co-opera 
five  and  their  wives  have  been  in 
vited  to  attend  this  annual  meeting] 

The  five  year  progress  repor] 
shows  that  this  mill  has  grounc 
559,405  tons  of  cane,  and  paid  grow 
ers  a  total  of  $3,662,808.53. 

The  payroll  for  hauling  cane  ha; 
amounted    to    $416,294.15,    and    th< 
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imount   of   money   paid   to   workers 
las  totaled  $521,355.00. 
i   The  stockholders  in  the  co-opera- 
five  have  divided  $53,014.50. 

pontact  Committee  Meets  June  6th 

'  Mr.  Stephen  C.  Munson,  Chairman 
)f  the  Contact  Committee  of  the 
'Vmerican  Sugar  Cane  League,  has 
;alled  a  meeting  of  his  Committee 
l^or  Friday,  June  6th,  1952  at  9:30 
\.  M.,  in  the  City  Hall  at  New 
beria,  La. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to 
liscuss  the  status  of  unreleased  cane 
varieties  and  to  consider  the  ques- 
ion  of  whether  any  variety  or  va- 
rieties should  be  released  this  year. 
'  Scientists  from  L.  S.  U.  and  the 
J.  S.  D.  A.  Houma  Station  will  be 
)resent  to  lead  the  variety  discus- 
ions. 

The  agenda  also  includes  a  dis- 
ussion  of  proposed  revisions  in  the 
iigreement  with  secondary  seed  in- 
crease stations,  and  a  proposed  re- 
vision in  the  agreement  now  in  force 
)etween  the  League,   L.   S.   U.,   and 


the  U.  S.  D.  A.  so  that  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  to  cover  new 
varieties  that  will  be  produced  at  the 
L.  S.  U.  Grand  Isle  Station. 

Naquin  To  Leighton 

Mr.  Irving  E.  Legendre,  General 
Manager  of  the  Lafourche  Sugar 
Company,  who  operate  the  big 
Leighton  factory  near  Thibodaux, 
has  advised  us  that  Mr.  John  F. 
Boudreaux,  his  present  Office  man- 
ager, who  is  a  real  old  timer  in  the 
Louisiana  sugar  business,  has  de- 
cided to  retire,  and  that  Mr.  Chas. 
0.  Naquin,  first  assistant  to  the 
mayor  of  the  City  of  Thibodaux,  has 
been  employed  as  his  successor. 

To  Mr.  Boudreaux  we  express  the 
hope  that  his  retirement  will  be  a 
long  and  happy  event,  and  to  Mr. 
Naquin  we  extend  our  congratula- 
tions. 

Blackstrap   Committee   To   Meet 

Mr.  Jules  M.  Burguieres,  Chair- 
man of  the  Blackstrap  Committee 
of  your  League,  has  called  a  meeting 
of  his  Committee  for  Tuesday,  June 


MLACIDE 


■Mi  JOHNSON  GRASS 


Atlacide,  the  safer  chlorate  weed  killer,  kills  grasses  and  weeds  by 
destroying  roots.  Use  it  for  eradicating  Johnson  grass  in  ditches, 
along  headlands,  railroad  tracks  and  in  other  non-crop  areas. 

Atlacide  is  a  tried  and  proven  weed  killer  with  over  18  years  of  suc- 
cessful use.  Comes  in  powder  form  .  . .  easy  to  mix  and  apply  as  spray. 

A  Chipman  Weed  Killer  Distributed  by 

BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

1460  So.  Peters  St.        New  Orleans,  La. 
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3rd,  1952  at  2:30  P.  M.  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  League  in  New  Orleans. 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  dis- 
cuss the  current  molasses  situation 
and  what  might  be  done  towards  ob- 
taining the  highest  possible  price 
this  fall;  the  violent  fluctuations  in 
molasses  prices  and  what  might  be 
done  to  provide  more  stable  prices; 
and  a  proposed  expansion  in  the 
Market  News  Service  to  provide 
better  information  on  production, 
distribution  and  stocks. 

"Research   In  Agriculture" 

We  have  printed  several  short  ar- 
ticles in  this  issue  that  were  taken 
from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Loui- 
siana State  University  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  the  title  of 
which  is  Research  In  Agriculture. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Taggart,  Director  of 
the  Station,  has  suggested  that  you 
contact  the  authors  of  the  articles, 
c/o  the  Station  in  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
if  you  desire  additional  information 
about   the   various   reports. 

Research  In  Agriculture  contains 
224  pages  under  an  attractive  cover. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  260)  ' 

fining  Corporation,  and  Robert  I 
Searby  of  American  Factors,  Ltd; 
San  Francisco,  spent  several  day 
here  conferring  with  Washingtoi 
representative,  and  Vice  Presideil 
Ernest  W.  Greene,  of  the  Hawaiia 
Sugar    Planters'    Association. 

Continental  beet  producing  are£ 
have  recently  furnished  prominer 
visitors  in  the  persons  of  Gordo 
Lyons,  Executive  Manager,  Califoi 
nia  Beet  Growers  Association,  Stocl 
ton,  California;  Dick  Blake,  Secr( 
tary.  National  Beet  Growers  Federf 
tion,  Greeley,  Colorado;  Perc  Reev 
Agricultural  Supervisor,  Farmers  i 
Manufacturers  Beet  Sugar  Associj 
tion,  Saginaw,  Michigan,  member  c 
the  Sugar  Advisory  Committee;  an 
Frank  Kemp,  President,  Great  Wes' 
ern  Sugar  Company,  Denver,  Co 
orado. 

The  League's  Wallace  Kemper,  ai 
ways  welcome  but  especially  so  whe 
important  problems  are  being  coi 
sidered,  was  in  Washington  on  Lei 
gue  business  recently.    Mr.  Kempe 


KILL  ALL  WEEDS...  with  WOOLERY  Weed  Burners 


i'.lode!  AT  3ijr.-,er  VIounted  on  Trailer 


Flame  from  WOOLERY  Weed 
Burners  can  be  directed  to  clean 
bottoms  of  ditches  and  ditch 
banks.  They  kill  weeds  along 
fences,  headlands,  and  railroad 
right-of-way  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently .  .  .  are  ideal  for  burning 
trash  from   cane   on   the  heaprows. 

•  Model  AT  shown  at  left  is 
trailer  mounted.  Consumes  only 
15  gal.  of  oil  per  acre.  Also  avail- 
able are  1-2-3-5  burner  models, 
on-track    type. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  WRITE 

Woodward.  Wight  &  69^ 


'AJ'/jtwfrM^^M^ijj/j.rfm.^ujjvM:ii) 


NEW 


ORLEANS 


ise  SOUTH  S/NC£  t867j 

U.S.A. 
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IS  JOHNSON  GRASS  YOUR  PROBLEM? 

99%  Pure  Sodium  Chlorate  is   Your  Answer 

Recommended  by  La,   Agricultural  Experim^ent  Stations 


In  Louisiana  Bulletin  No.  442,  published 
ind  released  by  the  Louisiana  Agricul- 
ural  Experiment  Stations  in  April,  1950, 
SODIUM  CHLORATE  plus  CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE  is  recommended  as  the 
CHEAPEST  and  BEST  CHEMICAL  to 
use  to  permanently  destroy  Johnson  Grass 
sn  ditchbanks,  headlands  and  other  non- 
drop areas.  (See  your  County  Agent  or 
write   us   for  a   free  copy   of   this   Bulletin.) 


BUY  ONLY  99%  PURE  SODIUM 
CHLORATE.  .  .  .  DON'T  LET 
ANYBODY  FOOL  YOU  INTO 
BUYING  LESS.  .  .  . 


'The   Problem' 


DON'T  BUY  ANY  JOHNSON  GRASS 
CHEMICAL  BY  THE  POUND  OR  BY 
THE  DRUM,  BUT  BUY  IT  ACCORDING 
TO     ITS     PERCENTAGE     OF     KILLING 

POWER OUR    99%     PURE    SODIUM 

CHLORATE    IS 

50%   CHEAPER  TO  USE, 

TWICE  MORE  POWERFUL, 

PRODUCE  BETTER  RESULTS, 

AND  IS  AS  SAFE  TO  USE 

AS  ANY  OTHER  JOHNSON  GRASS 
KILLER    CONTAINING   CHLORATE. 


IBUY  YOUR  SODIUM  CHLO- 
RATE NOW  IF  YOU  WANT  TO 
BE  SURE   OF   A   SUPPLY   FOR 


THIS  SUMMER. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  99%  PURE  SODIUM 
CHLORATE  IS  VERY  LIMITED  AND 
WAY    SHORT    OF    THE    ANTICIPATED 

DEMANDS WHY    WAIT?       SEE    US 

NOW  FOR  SUPPLIES  OF  SODIUM 
CHLORATE,  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE,  and 
for    spraying    equipment. 


''The  Solution" 


'The   Results" 


Distributed  By 

ASSUMPTION  FARM  SUPPLIES  &  CHEMICALS  CO. 


Napoleonville/  Louisiana 

Phones:  2251  or  3701 
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Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  RockefeUer  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
Hibernia  Bank  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,   La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO   STANDARD   OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 


is  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  merr 
bers  of  the  sugar  fraternity  her( 
who  were  delighted  to  have  the  bent 
fit  of  his  counsel  in  the  discussion 
on  molasses  and  sugar  prices  hel 
during  the  past  two  weeks. 

So  far,  the  mainland  cane  are 
has  been  outnumbered  in  visitors  t 
Washington  by  our  friends  from  th 
Hawaiian  and  continental  beet  areas 
This  situation,  no  doubt,  will  b 
remedied  in  the  future  when  we  hop 
to  have  outstanding  members  of  th 
industry  from  both  Louisiana  an 
Florida  exchange  views  on  mutu£ 
problems  with  the  Washington  grou 
of  sugar   representatives. 

Lost  Week-En d 

A  dignified  and  usually  reliabl 
official  of  the  Sugar  Branch  toL 
this  one  on  himself. 

In  the  good  old  days  before  flyin; 
became  such  a  popular  mode  of  trav 
el,  he  frequently  made  the  trip  fror 
Minneapolis  to  Washington  by  trair 
leaving  Minneapolis  on  Saturda; 
morning  and  arriving  in  Washing 
ton  early  enough  Monday  mornini 
to  be  at  his  office  for  business  a 
the  usual  hour. 

Lately,  however,  he  has  been  fly 
ing,  but  last  week  in  Minneapolis,  h 
decided  to  make  the  trip  by  trail 
for  the  first  time  since  ultra  delux^ 
streamliners  have  been  on  that  run 
He  enjoyed  the  sumptuous,  well 
stocked  club  car  where  he  met  sev 
eral  convivial  friends. 

When  the  train  pulled  into  Wash 
ington's  Union  Station,  he  hastil; 
pulled  himself  together  and  took  i 
taxi  to  the  South  Building  of  th 
Department  of  Agriculture,  dread 
ing  the  accumulation  of  work  he  ex 
pected  to  find  awaiting  him.  At  th 
door  of  the  building,  the  guard  re 
marked,  "What  are  you  doing  dowi 

here  on  Sunday,  Mr ?*'  Some 

what  bewildered,  he  checked  his  rail 
road  schedule  and  discovered  that  h 
had  made  the  trip  in  24  instead  o 
48  hours! 
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Alcoa  Cryolite 

is  the  "APPROVED"  Insecticide 
for  Sugarcane  Borers 


Authorities  approve 
Alcoa  Cryolite  for 
sugarcane  borer 
control,  because  it 
can  be  depended 
on  for  a  good  kill. 


Alcoa  Cryolite  effectively 

controls  both  first  and 

second  generation  borers. 


m 


3 


It's  selective  too!  Alcoa 

Cryolite  helps  save  the 

beneficial  insects  that 

destroy  borer  eggs. 


Active  Ingredient 

90%.  Uniformly  small 

particles  give  you 

maximum,  even 

coverage. 


m^^^'^ 


r/\it — Dusting  and  spraying  chart.  Write  for  your  copy  todayj 


ALUMINUM    COMPANY    OF    AMERICA 

CHEMICALS     DIVISION 
642F    Gulf    Building 


ALCOA 


AlUMINUMl 

Pittsburgh    19,    Pa.  ^^j?© 


•  ^     -^     ^ 

Packed  in  50-lb.  bags,  6-lb.  bags  and  handy  1-lb.  shaker  cans 


Alcoa  Cryolite  Insecticide 
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FOR  THE  mmi 

of  the 
SIJdE  Um  BORER 

CONSIDER  ITS 
EFFICACY 
AND  ECONOMY 

*  Recommended  by  the  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station  and  USD  A 


S.B.PENICK 


50    CHURCH    STREET,    NEW    YORK    7,     N.    Y, 
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:=  BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


Notice  of  Meeting 

There  will  be  an  open  meeting-  of 
tie  Louisiana  sugar  industry  at  the 
VS.D.A.     Experiment     Station     in 

ouma  on  Friday,  June  20th  start- 
ig  at  9 :30  in  the  morning. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to 
ear  reports  of  the  scientists  at  the 
[ouma  Station  regarding  their  re- 
aarch  work. 

Mr.  Stephen  C.  Munson,  Chair- 
lan  of  the  Contact  Committee  of 
le  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
as  asked  us  to  urge  everyone  inter- 
sted  in  our  industry  to  attend  this 
leeting.  The  time  is  9:30  in  the 
lorning.  The  place  is  the  Houma 
Ixperiment,  and  the  date  is  Friday, 
;une  20th,  1952.    Plan  to  be  there. 

Road-Block 

The  driver  of  the  ''Old  Mule" 
idn't  take  long  to  solve  that  dis- 
ressed  sugar  road-block  that  the 
loating  raws  threw  up  last  month, 
nd  now  he  has  the  ''Old  Mule"  back 
n  the  main  hig-hway  again. 

From  this  observation  post  it 
3oks  like  this  team  has  the  stuff 
b  make  the  grade,  provided,  of 
|ourse,  the  driver  wants  to,  and  we 
Ihink  he  does — because  he  says  he 
l^oes. 

\  In  this  connection  we  want  to  es- 
tecially  call  your  attention  to  the 
alk  that  Dr.  Phillip  E.  Jones,  Chief 
if  the  Research  and  Analysis  Divi- 
ion  of  the  Sugar  Branch,  made  to 
he  members  of  the  National  Confec- 
ioners  Association  in  Chicago  on 
'Une  4th,  which  we  have  printed  in 
ts  entirety  beginning  on  pag-e  277  of 
his  issue. 

Dr.  Jones  stood  up  before  this 
)unch  of  rabid  low  price  sugar  ad- 
vocates and  minced  no  words  in  tell- 
ng  them  that  the  price  of  sugar  had 
;o  go  up.  We  congratulate  him,  and 
lis  bosses  in  the  Sugar  Branch,  for 
sticking  to  their  guns  under  fire. 


Viva   Batista 

Fulgencio  Batista,  the  President 
of  Cuba,  told  the  Cuban  sugar  pro- 
ducers on  June  12th  that  they  were 
producing  a  lot  more  sugar  than  the 
world  could  buy  and  that  he  was 
going  to  keep  20  per  cent  of  this 
year's  crop  off  the  market  and  cut 
the  1953  production  to  five  million 
tons. 

News  dispatches  from  Cuba  state 
that  President  Batista  informed  his 
country  in  a  radio  broadcast  that: 

1 — The  Government  will  take  over 
about  1,200,000  Spanish  long  tons 
of  this  year's  record-breaking  crop 
and  re-sell  it  over  a  four  year  period.' 

2 — The  1953  production,  estimat- 
ed at  seven  million  Spanish  tons 
(2,271  pounds)  will  be  cut  to  5,000,- 
000  tons,  and 

3 — That  arrangements  ?iave  been 
made  for  the  Government's  Banco 
National  to  finance  the  holdback 
from  this  year's  crop. 

This  is  the  best  news  that  has 
reached  the  sugar  market  in  many 
months,  and  in  appreciation  of  this 
very  constructive  decision,  we  say 
"Viva  Batista". 

A   Report 

Mr.  L.  A.  Borne,  the  President  of 
your  League,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Dur- 
bin,  your  General  Manager,  took  a 
flying  trip  to  Washington  early  this 
month  to  talk  to  the  people  up  there 
about  blackstrap  molasses,  and  other 
things.  They  returned  on  June  lOth, 
and  here  is  what  Mr.  Durbin  told 
us  about  the  trip. 

Molasses 

We  made  the  trip  at  the  request 
of  the  League's  Blackstrap  Molasses 
Committee  to  present  a  proposed 
two  price  system  for  industrial  mo- 
lasses. Our  proposal  was  discussed 
with  representatives  of  the  Sugar 
Branch,  Congressman  Willis,  Sena- 
tor Ellender,  USDA  lawyers,  and 
(Contnued   on  page   281) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Bearding  The  Lion 

It  takes  a  lot  of  courage,  so  they 
say,  to  beard  a  lion  in  his  den.  Dr. 
Phillip  E.  (Phil)  Jones,  Chief  of 
the  Research  and  Analysis  Division, 
Sugar  Branch,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  recently  performed  a 
service  for  domestic  sugar  produ- 
cers, which  required  almost  that 
much  courage.  Phil  spoke  at  the 
convention  of  the  National  Confec- 
tioners Association  in  Chicago  last 
week  on  the  topic  ''Sugar — Why  Is 
The  Quota  Low?'' 

This  large  group  of  industrial 
users,  one  of  the  sugar  industry's 
best  customers,  naturally  is  very 
sensitive  to  anything  which  might 
affect  its  cost  of  production.  Con- 
sequently, its  members  went  into  57 
different  varieties  of  ''tizzies"  when 
Secretary  Brannan  announced  the 
1952  sugar  requirements  to  be  7,- 
700,000  short  tons,  and  in  his  state- 
ment of  "Bases  and  Considerations" 
explained  that  "a  negative  allowance 
of  400,000  tons  was  made  as  a  price 
stimulus." 

Various  groups  of  industrial  users 
have  exerted  tremendous  pressure 
on  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bran- 
nan  and  officials  of  the  Sugar 
Branch  to  increase  the  quota  and 
thus  permit  them  to  enjoy  the  ab- 
normally low  price  of  sugar. 

As  usual,  Phil  made  a  splendid 
talk,  and  the  delegates  indicated 
their  approval  of  Phil,  his  talk,  and 
the  Secretary's  policy  Jby  a  very  gen- 
erous round  of  applause.  Although 
resolutions,  which  were  prepared  by 
the  Resolutions  Committee  before 
Phil    made    his    speech,    condemning 


the  Department  of  Agriculture's  lov 
quota,  were  adopted  later,  it  is  ur 
derstood  that  the  sentiments  e> 
pressed  in  the  resolutions  were  "fo 
the  record"  and  should  not  be  take; 
too  seriously. 

Dr.  Jones,  who  had  an  important 
part  in  preparing  Secretary  Brar^ 
nan's  sugar  requirement  determine 
tion,  is  an  honest,  forthright  and  ur 
usually  intelligent  public  officia 
The  courage  of  his  convictions  er 
abled  him  to  "beard  the  lion  in  hi 
den." 

Bagasse 

At  long  last  bagasse  may  becom 
a  very  valuable  asset  to  the  suga 
industry.  The  U.  S.  Department  o 
Commerce  is  conducting  a  series  o 
cost  studies  through  the  Federal  Bi; 
reau  of  Standards  in  Washingtor 
D.  C,  to  determine  the  best  method 
and  techniques  of  making  newsprin| 
from  bagasse.  ! 

Dependence  of  U.  S.  publisher; 
and  printers  upon  foreign  source! 
for  newsprint  was  recently  empha 
sized  when  Canadian  manufacturer.^ 
who  supply  the  major  portion  of  t 
S.  newsprint  requirements,  raise' 
their  prices  $10.00  a  ton  despite  a; 
official  protest  of  the  United  State 
against  such  a  price  increase.  Th 
take  or  leave  it  attitude  of  Canadiai 
manufacturers  aroused  the  ire  of  th 
Department  of  Commerce  official 
and  Members  of  Congress.  The  An 
titrust  Subcommittee  of  the  Com 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Hous 
of  Representatives  submitted  Jun 
5,  1952  a  report  urging  defense  of 
ficials  in  charge  of  establishing  pro 
(Continued  on  page  279) 
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A  STATEMENT  ON  SUGAR 

Prepared  for  Anniml  Meeting  National   Conf.   Assn.,   Chicago,   June   U, 
1952  by  Phillip  E.  Jones,  Chief  Researcher  Analysis 
Div.  Sugar  Br.,  U.  S.  D.  A. 


I  Officers  and  Members  of  National 
(Confectioners   Association,   and   dis- 
tinguished   guests:     It    is    indeed    a 
pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  and 
jiave  the   opportunity   of   discussing 
fvith   you   the   current   sugar    situa- 
jion.    Mr.  Lawrence  Myers,  Director 
j)f  the   Sugar  Branch,   asked  me  to 
express  to  you  his  regret  that  he  is 
Imable   to   be   with   you   today.    Be- 
•ause     Mr.     Myers'     assistant,     Mr. 
/homas  Allen,  is  away  on  Military 
jluty,  and  because  of  previous  com- 
Initments,    Mr.    Myers    felt    that   he 
Ivas  unable  to  leave  Washington  at 
Ihis  time.    However,  he  asked  me  to 
extend  to  you   his  friendly  regards 
md    best    wishes    for    a    successful 
convention. 

The  topic  upon  which  your  Presi- 
lent  asked  me  to  say  a  few  words 
|s  ^'Sugar— Why  Is  The  Quota 
Low?"  Requirements  for  quota  sup- 
plies of  sugar  during  1952  have  been 
lietermined  to  be  7.700,000  short 
itons,  approximately  the  same  quan- 
;ity  of  sugar  delivered  by  primary 
iistributors  during  calendar  year 
1951.  The  remarks  to  follow  are  de- 
=5igned  to  set  forth  the  basis  for 
this  determination. 
j  The  Sugar  Act  of  1948  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  de- 
termine for  each  calendar  year  the 
amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  consumers  in  the 
continental  United  States.  Such  de- 
termination provides  a  basis  for  the 
establishment  of  sugar  quotas  for 
such  year  pursuant  to  the  manner 
prescribed  in  the  Act.  In  making 
this  determination,  the  Secretary 
must  use  as  a  basis  the  distribution 
of  sugar  for  consumption  during  the 
12-month  period  ending  October  31 
next  preceding  the  calendar  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  being 
made,  and  must  make  allowances  for 
a  deficiency  or  surplus  in  invento- 
ries and  for  changes  in  consumption 


because  of  changes  in  population  and 
demand  conditions.  In  addition  to 
the  above  basis  and  allowances,  he 
must  take  into  consideration  the  lev- 
el and  trend  of  consumer  purchasing 
power  and  the  relationship  between 
wholesale  sugar  prices  and  the  cost 
of  living.  The  exact  wording  of  Sec. 
201  as  it  relates  to  this  price  re- 
lationship   factor   is   as   follows: 

".....  in  order  that  such  de- 
terminations shall  be  made  so  as 
to  protect  the  welfare  of  consumers 
and  of  those  engaged  in  the  domes- 
tic sugar  industry  by  providing  such 
supply  of  sugar  as  will  be  consumed 
at  prices  which  will  not  be  excessive 
to  consumers  and  which  will  fairly 
and  equitably  maintain  and  protect 
the  welfare  of  the  domestic  sugar 
industry,  the  Secretary,  in  making 
any  such  determination,  in  addition 
to  the  consumption,  inventory,  pop- 
ulation, and  demand  factors  above 
specified  and  the  level  and  trend  of 
consumer  purchasing  power,  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  relation- 
ship between  the  prices  at  wholesale 
for  refined  sugar  that  would  re- 
sult from  such  determination  and 
the  general  cost  of  living  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  compared  with  the  re- 
lationship between  prices  at  whole- 
sale for  refined  sugar  and  the  gen- 
eral cost  of  living  in  the  United 
States  obtaining  during  1947  prior 
to  the  termination  of  price  control 
of  sugar  as  indicated  by  the  Con- 
sumers' Price  Index  as  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the   Department   of   Labor." 

On  December  20,  1951,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  1952  requirements 
of  new  quota  supplies  were  deter- 
mined to  be  7,700,000  short  tons,  raw 
value.  This  figure  was  arrived  at 
as  follows:  Distribution  during  the 
preceding  12  months'  period  ended 
October  31,  1951  was  7,851,000  tons. 
(Continued  on  page  284) 
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THE  VALITE  CORPORATION  ANNOUNCES 

BAGASSE  PAPER  PROCES 


» 


Culminating  over  twelve  years  of 
intensive  technical  investigation  and 
laboratory  development  of  an  idea 
born  in  New  Orleans  in  1936,  high- 
grade  newsprint  from  whole  sugar 
cane  bagasse  is  today  an  accom- 
plished fact,  according  to  executives 
of  Valite  Corporation  of  New  Or- 
leans and  Lockport,  Louisiana. 

Samples  of  a  fine-finish  news- 
print-type white  paper,  containing 
100%  whole  bagasse  including  all 
pith  and  notable  for  total  absence 
of  clay  filler,  were  distributed  to 
leading  citizens  and  several  Louisi- 
ana sugar  belt  newspapers  early 
this  month  for  printing  tests  on  sev- 
eral types  of  presses  used  in  the 
area.  Many  readers  in  Lafourche 
Parish,  where  most  of  the  develop- 
ment work  on  bagasse  paper  was 
conducted,  and  neighboring  sugar 
cane  producing  areas  of  South  Loui- 
siana, read  the  story  of  this  promis- 
ing use  of  bagasse  on  actual  sheets 
of  the  new  newsprint  product  itself 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  national 
announcements  of  burdensome  price 
increases  of  Canadian  newsprint, 
Valite  Corporation's  announcement 
assumes  great  import  to  sugar  cane 
growers  and  processors,  newsprint 
users  and  consumers  of  other  grades 
of  white  paper  alike,  according  to 
Will  J.  Gibbens,  Jr.,  President  of 
Valite  and  of  its  affiliated  company, 
Valentine  Sugars,  Inc.  Satisfactory 
manufacture  of  bleached  paper  and 
cellulose  products  from  bagasse 
should  make  possible  volume  usage 
by  an  established  industry  of  great 
tonnages  of  a  waste  agricultural  ma- 
terial which  presents  a  disposal 
problem  each  year  in  the  sugar  belt 
as  a  result  of  the  grinding  of  sugar 
cane.  The  establishment  of  a  paper 
mill  enterprise  using  bagasse  in 
Louisiana  would  help  achieve  news- 
print independence  of  foreign  sup- 
pliers and  a  new  and  profitable  in- 
dustry for  the  state.    By  the  VAL- 


ITE processes,  book,  bond,  coate 
and  other  types  of  white  papers  an 
cellulose  products  can  also  be  mad 
from  pith  containing  whole  bagasst! 
Mr.   Gibbens  said. 

Research  into  the  processing  c 
bagasse  for  various  commercial  use 
was  started  in  1936  by  the  late  Joh; 
W.  Jay  of  New  Orleans,  and  hi 
partners  in  Valentine  Sugars,  M] 
Gibbens,  the  late  Frank  L.  Barkei 
and  the  late  Samuel  I.  Jay.  Realiz 
ing  the  economic  possibilities  in  bs 
gasse  which  was  similar  to  cor] 
stalks  then  being  investigated  b 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultur 
at  Ames,  Iowa,  the  partners  coopei 
ated  fully  with  Government  agencie 
at  Ames  when  corn  stalks  wer 
found  to  be  uneconomical  as  a  vo] 
ume  source  of  raw  materials  fo 
synthetic  industrial  resins,  and  bs 
gasse  was  substituted. 

Valentine  Sugars  became  the  firs 
licensee  of  the  public  service  patent 
developed  at  Madison,  Wisconsin  b 
Government  research,  and  furthe 
developed  for  bagasse  at  Ames,  low 
by  other  Government  scientists,  on 
of  whom  was  T.  R.  McElhinney  wh 
subsequently  became  technical  di 
rector  of  the  newly-created  Valit 
Division  of  Valentine  Sugars.  Ho\v 
ever,  Valite  never  operated  unde 
the  license  as  Mr.  McElhinney  soo 
developed  new  and  improved  pre 
cesses  at  Lockport,  La.,  for  indus 
trially  valuable  semi-thermosettin 
plastics  resins,  and  Valite  too 
out  the  first  of  its  own  Unite 
States,  and  foreign  patents  on  th 
new  resin  produce.  Since  then,  ad 
ditional  patents  have  been  grantee 
and  others  are  pending. 

Research  into  bagasse  paper  po& 
sibilities  resulted  from  Valite's  us 
of  the  crushed  cane  residue  as  a  fill 
er  for  its  bagasse  resins  in  the  pre 
duction  of  plastic  molding  com 
pounds;  and  later  crude  sheets  o 
(Continued  on  page  283) 
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DATES  SET  FOR  LOUISIANA 

SUGAR  CANE  FESTIVAL  AND  FAIR 

The  Louisiana  Sug'ar  Cane  Festival  and  Fair  Association  points  with 
pride  to  its  achievement,  in  the  past  years,  in  doing  its  part  to  promote, 
and  to  bring  to  the  minds  of  the  public,  the  Sugar  Industry  in  Louisiana. 
There  are  nineteen  Sugar  Parishes  which  produce  approximately  80% 
of  the  sugar  cane  in  the  United  States. 

The  Festival  is  an  instrument  used  to  familiarize  the  people  of  our 
Nation  with  the  importance  of  our  basic  crop,  which  rates  third  in  the 
producing  crops  of  Louisiana.    In  1951,  $24,000,000.00  of  sugar  cane  was 
made  into  sugar. 
[  Some  consider  our  Festival  from  the  glamourous  side.    However,  the 

only  glamour  of  it  is  our  beautiful  girls,  representing  the  various  Sugar 
I  Parishes  in  the  competition  of  becoming  Queen  Sugar,  who  acts  as  our 
Ambassadress  throughout  the  year  at  national  functions. 

Our  Festival  had  its  beginning  in  1937,  and  in  its  growth,  today  we 
have,  in  addition  to  Sugar,  one  of  the  best  Agricultural  and  Live  Stock 
Shows  in  Louisiana. 

On  June  24th,  representatives  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Festival 
and  Fair  Association  and  Queen  Sugar  X,  Miss  Carolyn  Ann  Capone, 
j  will  be  guests  of  the  members  of  International  House  in  New  Orleans. 
We  are  honored  to  be  a  part  of  International  House  on  this  day,  and 
through  this  medium  of  good  will  and  fellowship,  we  will  be  able  to  tell 
what  Sugar  means  to  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  join  us  for  our 
next  Festival  in  New  Iberia,  on  Sept.  26-27-28,  and  let  us  express  our 
meaning  of  ''sweetness"  in  Sugarland. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Ackal,  President 

La.    Sugar   Cane   Festival   &   Fair   Ass'n. 

IIN  WASHINGTON  La    Roza    of    Cuba.     Commerce    De- 

'            (Continued  from  page  276)  partment  technicians  say  there  is  a 

duction   goals,   to   seriously   consider  similarity  in  the  methods  used  in  the 

enlarging     the     scope     of     domestic  three  processes   which   utilize   whole 

newsprint  expansion  beyond  the  cur-  bagasse  and   do  not  require  separa- 

rent  goal  of  494,000  additional  tons,  tion  of  the  fibre  from  the  pith.  Com- 

The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi-  parative   cost   studies   will   be   made 

ness  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  also  issued  and  from  the  results  thus   obtained 

a    report    entitled    ''Newsprint    For  by    unbiased    scientists    and    techni- 

Tomorrow"  which  condemns  the  Ca-  cians     in    the     Federal     Bureau     of 

nadian  newsprint  monoply  and  also  Standards  will  be  of  material  aid  in 

urges    expansion     of    the     domestic  evaluating  the  various  processes  and 

newsprint  industry.  techniques.     The    Bureau    of    Stand- 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  ards  estimates  that  it  will  require  a 

invited  the  inventors  of  various  ba-  week  to  test  each  one  of  the  three 

gasse    paper-making    processes    and  inventions.       Complete     information 

techniques  to  submit  their  inventions  and  comparative  cost  studies  should 

to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  labo-  be  available   within  the   next  thirty 

ratory  tests.    The  three  principal  ba-  days. 

gasse  paper  processes  are  the  Valite  Congressman  Edwin  E.  Willis  of 
process,  developed  after  years  of  re-  Louisiana,  a  member  of  the  Anti- 
search  by  Valentme  Sugars,  Inc.  of  trust  Subcommittee  of  the  House, 
Lockport,  Louisiana;  the  W.  R.  which  filed  the  report  on  the  Cana- 
Grace  &  Company  in  Peru;  and  De  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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dian  newsprint  monoply,  is  credited 
with  arousing  the  Committee's  in- 
terest in  the  possibilities  of  bagasse 
for  paper  making  in  the  present 
emergency.  Department  of  Com- 
merce officials  estimate  that  a  mil- 
lion tons  of  newsprint  can  be  made 
each  year  from  the  bagasse  now  go- 
ing to  waste  in  Louisiana,  Florida, 
Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 

Headache  Epidemic 

Cuba  has  the  biggest  sugar  crop 
in  its  history  and  its  producers  the 
biggest  headache.  The  Cuban  crop 
has  also  given  headaches  to  domes- 
tic sugar  producers  and  politicians 
in  both  Washington  and  Havana. 
Headaches  already  being  suffered  by 
the  Puerto  Ricans  because  of  their 
unusually  large  crop  have  been 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  enormous 
Cuban  over  production. 

The  multi-million  dollar  question 
is  what  to  do  with  this  surplus  sug- 
ar. Prices  in  the  domestic  market, 
protected  by  the  Sugar  Act,  are  be- 
ginning to  increase  slightly.  Prices 
in  the  world  market  are  decreasing. 
The  Cubans  and  Puerto  Ricans  are 
anxious  to  sell  their  surplus  sugar 
in  the  United  States  if  they  can. 
The  Cuban  crop,  estimated  at  7,- 
900. 000  tons,  tops  the  previous  high 
of  6,600,000  tons  in  1948.  The  Puer- 
to Rican  crop  is  estimated  at  1,300,- 
000  to  1,325,000  tons.  Under  the 
quota  system,  both  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico  will  have  to  sell  their  excess 
sugar  in  the  world  market  which  is 
now  about  $4.15  as  compared  to  the 
domestic   spot   price   of   $6.40. 

Representatives  of  domestic  sugar 
producing  areas  are  constantly  urg- 
ing Secretary  Brannan  to  remain 
firm  in  his  expressed  intention  to 
refrain  from  taking  any  action 
which  might  tend  to  retard  the  up- 
ward trend  until  it  reaches  a  peak 
of  at  least  $6.80  for  raws  and  S9.00 
to  $9.15  for  refined  sugar.  Under 
the  Sugar  Act,  Secretary  Brannan 
has  considerable  latitude  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  sugar  neces- 
sary to  meet  domestic  requirements. 
In  his  determination  of  domestic  re- 


quirements he  controls  the  domesti 
market  price.  He  could  by  increasin 
his  consumptive  estimate  allow  Cubi 
to  dispose  of  more  of  its  surplus  o 
the  domestic  market  but  he  woul 
then  make  more  acute  the  headach 
of  domestic  producers  because  th 
price  is  already  so  low  and  the  cos 
of  production  so  high  that,  accorc 
ing  to  the  Secretary  himself,  highe 
prices  are  necessary  to  equitabl 
maintain  and  protect  the  domesti 
sugar  industry.  Cuba  would  als 
have  to  accept  the  lower  price 
caused  by  any  increase  in  the  cor 
sumptive  estimate. 

Secretary  Brannan  could  us 
another  pain-killing  device  for  th 
Cubans  by  re-allocating  possible  d( 
ficits  from  the  Western  U.  S.  Bee 
Area  which  has  a  quota  of  1,800,00 
tons  and  produced  less  than  1,600 
000  tons  in  1951,  and  may  produc 
even  less  in  1952.  The  Philippine 
also  fell  short  on  their  1951  quot 
by  almost  300,000  tons  and  may  fa', 
short  again  this  year  despite  the  up 
swing  of  production  since  the  en^ 
of  the  war.  Re-allocation  of  deficit 
would  help  Cuba  dispose  of  som 
surplus  sugar  but  would  be  very  del 
rimental  to  domestic  producers,  an' 
the  domestic  producing  areas  hav| 
asked  Secretary  Brannan  to  be  cau 
tious  and  not  to  re-allocate  deficit! 
too  early  or  in  not  too  large  quantitj^ 

As  viewed  from  here,  the  onl; 
permanent  cure  for  the  over-pro 
duction  headache  is  immediate  re 
striction  of  production  in  thos 
areas  which  are  causing  the  head 
aches.  It  was  understood,  sometim 
ago,  that  the  Sugar  Branch  had  pre 
pared  a  ''determination"  restrictini 
Puerto  Rico's  1953  crop,  but  fo 
some  unknown  reason,  that  orde 
has  not  been  issued.  Crop  restric 
tion  has  reached  the  conversatioi 
stage  in  Cuba  where  conferences  o 
sugar  producers  and  Government  of 
ficials  have  discussed  a  possible  tei 
percent  cut  in  next  year's  crop.  Sec 
retary  Brannan  of  the  U.S.D.A.  anc 
President  Batista  are  the  doctor 
who  could  cure  the  headache,  if  the: 
would. 
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Brannan  Re-affirms  Price  Policy 

DEPARTMENT  OF 

AGRICULTURE 

Washington   25,   D.   C. 

June  6,  1952 
[on.  Allen  J.  Ellender 
[nited  States   Senate 
i)ear  Senator  Ellender: 

This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of 
(lay  28,  1952,  with  which  you  en- 
flosed  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
idopted  by  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Pro- 
ducers' Club  (Western  Division)  re- 
nting to  the  ''effective  total  quota" 
nd  reallocation  of  deficits. 

The  objective  stated  at  the  time 
he  1952  requirements  determination 
vas  announced  continues  to  be  the 
♦olicy  of  the  Department.  The  level 
f  requirements  which  will  best  im- 
plement this  objective  within  the 
imits  of  also  attaining  the  other  ob- 
lectives  of  the  Sugar  Act  must,  of 
fourse,  be  under  constant  review. 

The  primary  consideration  in  de- 
laring  quota  deficits  must  continue 
\o  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence and  magnitude  of  such  defi- 
cits. The  criteria  for  establishing 
total  quota  requirements  do  not  ap- 
)ly  to  the  declaration  of  deficits  and 
leither  action  nor  inaction  regard- 
ng  deficits  should  be  regarded  as  a 
substitute  for  a  change  in  the  total 
requirements. 

Please    be    assured    that    the    De- 
Dartment  will  continue  in  its  efforts 
:o  give  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
:he  protection  that  Congress  sought 
:o  provide  under  the  Sugar  Act. 
Sincerely  yours, 
/s/   Charles   F.   Brannan 
Secretary 

This  letter  to  Senator  Ellender 
md  the  speech  by  Dr.  Jones  to  in- 
iustrial  users  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  intention  of  Secretary  Bran- 
lan  to  maintain  his  previously  an- 
nounced position  in  regard  to  a  fair 
Drice  for  domestic  sugar. 

Visitors  from  Louisiana 

President  L.  A.  Borne  and  Gen- 
eral Manager  Durbin  were  welcome 
dsitors  to  Washington  where  they 
iiscussed  sugar  and  molasses  prices, 


funds  for  research  and  the  new  de- 
velopment in  paper-making  from  ba- 
gasse. 

Visitors  from  Beet  Area 

Visitors  from  the  beet  area  were 
Mr.  J.  A.  Summerton,  Executive 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
of  the  American  Crystal  Sugar  Com- 
pany, Denver,  Colorado,  Mr.  A.  G. 
Rydstrom  and   Mr.   D.   S.   Graham. 


Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas  as  a 
Tractor  Fuel 

{From  ''Research  In  Agriculture'') 
J.  C.  Newell,  J.  A.  Rehentisch, 
W.  H.   Carter,  Harold  T.   Barr 

A  large  number  of  farm  tractors 
in  Louisiana  have  been  converted 
to  burn  liquefied  petroleum  gas  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years.  The  pres- 
ent price  differential  makes  this 
fuel  attractive  to  farmers.  By  buy- 
ing in  large  quantities  the  farmer 
can  obtain  the  fuel  at  a  lower  price 
and  can  use  it  handily  for  such 
other  purposes  as  heating  the  house, 
cooking,  heating  water,  and  drying 
grain  and  forage  crops. 

Laboratory  tests  on  a  typical  trac- 
tor engine  operated  under  load  indi- 
cate that  the  use  of  L.  P.  gas  should 
result  in  a  longer  engine  life  with 
fewer  overhauls.  For  most  efficient 
utilization  of  L.  P.  gas  the  following 
recommendations  are  made:  install 
an  approved  carburetor  designed  for 
L.  P.  gas,  put  in  cold  spark  plugs  de- 
signed for  high  compression,  and 
advance  the  ignition  timing  for  best 
operation.  (The  amount  of  advance 
will  vary  with  compression  ratio 
and  engine  design  but  will  generally 
be  from  3  to  10  degrees  over  trac- 
tor fuel  or  gasoline.) 

0 

UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page   275) 

representatives  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan, 
U.  S.  Beet,  and  Hawaiian  sugar  in- 
dustries. Joe  Ferris  assisted  us  in 
presenting  the  plan. 

Briefly  the  plan  calls  for  two  pri- 
ces for  molasses — one  for  feed  mo- 
lasses  and   another   for   alcohol   mo- 
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lasses.  A  marketing  quota  would  be 
established  for  each  molasses  pro- 
ducing area,  and  such  quota  would 
be  further  allocated  to  individual 
producers  within  the  area.  The  mar- 
keting quota  for  a  producer  would 
represent  his  pro  rata  share  of  the 
total  amount  of  molasses  which  it 
is  determined  the  feed  users  will 
buy  at  prices  within  a  range  close 
to  the  equivalent  price  of  corn. 

The  quota  system  would  provide 
that  the  molasses  which  the  feed 
trade  did  not  buy  at  prices  equal  to 
equivalent  corn  prices  would  be  sold 
for  alcohol  production.  In  other 
words,  the  market  for  alcohol  mo- 
lasses would  be  used  as  a  dumping 
ground  for  our  surplus  molasses,  and 
the  quota  system  would  prevent  the 
price  that  the  alcohol  plants  pay  for 
molasses  from  setting  the  price  on 
our  total  supply  of  molasses. 

Everyone  we  have  talked  to  agrees 
that  the  producers  of  molasses  will 
continue  to  have  definite  surplus 
problems  for  many  years,  as  far  as 
the  feed  molasses  market  is  concern- 
ed. Therefore,  it  is  to  our  best  in- 
terest that  a  plan  be  developed 
which  will  separate  the  alcohol  mo- 
lasses market  from  the  feed  molas- 
ses market. 

In  all  probability  it  will  take  ad- 
ditional legislation  to  provide  a  legal 
basis  for  the  plan. 

Bagasse 

We  discussed  the  bagasse  situa- 
tion with  Congressman  Willis  and 
with  Mr.  Jesse  Friedman,  and  with 
Dr.  John  Skeen,  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  At  the  request  of 
Congressman  Willis  and  the  anti- 
trust subcommittee,  of  which  Con- 
gressman Willis  is  a  member,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has 
agreed  to  make  tests  of  paper  pro- 
cessed involving  the  use  of  such  ma- 
terials as  bagasse. 

We  were  told  that  the  Department 
plans  to  make  tests  of  the  Valite 
process  (see  page  278) ,  the  de  laRoza 
process,  and  the  Kinsley  process, 
which  is  owned  by  W.  R.   Grace  & 


Co.,  provided  the  developers  of  th 
processes  agree.  The  object  of  th 
tests  is  to  determine  the  quality  c 
the  newsprint  that  can  be  made  f roi 
each  process,  and  also  to  obtai 
some  data  which  will  give  an  ind 
cation  of  comparative  costs  involve( 
A  ton  of  Louisiana  bagasse  has  a 
ready  been  shipped  to  Washingto 
for  use  in  the  tests.  | 

Sugar  Prices 

We,  of  course,  talked  with  everj 
one  about  the  sugar  price  prospects 
We  were  left  with  the  impressio 
that  the  Department  of  Agricultur, 
is  especially  anxious  to  maintain 
higher  price  for  sugar  than  the  cm 
rent  market  price.  We  stressed  t 
the  Sugar  Branch  the  importance  o 
making  changes  in  the  quota  i: 
small  amounts,  rather  than  makin 
a  large  change  at  any  time.  I  be 
lieve  that  they  are  convinced  tha 
this  will  be  a  good  procedure. 

We  also  stressed  the  danger  of  th 
Secretary  making  premature  in 
creases  in  the  quotas,  because  of  th 
likelihood  that  the  sugar  trade  wi" 
interpret  the  market  price  of  suga 
on  the  day  of  such  a  quota  increas 
as  being  the  Secretary's  idea  of  . 
fair  price. 

This  ends  Mr.  Durbin's  report. 

Molasses  Price  Meeting  Set 

Joe  Ferris,  Manager  of  the  Wash 
ington  Office  of  the  American  Sug 
ar  Cane  League,  has  arranged  ; 
conference  in  New  York  on  Wednes 
day,  June  18th,  with  representative: 
of  the  Cuban  Sugar  Industry,  tb 
Domestic  Sugar  Industry,  and  th( 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  dis 
cuss  what  might  be  done  to  preven 
a  devastating  decline  in  the  pric( 
of  blackstrap  molasses  this  fall. 

We  will  have  a  report  on  thii 
meeting  for  you  in  the  next  issue  o: 
The  Sugar  Bulletin. 

Will  Release  Cane 

The  Contact  Committee  of  youi 
League,  of  which  Mr.  Stephen  C 
Munson,  of  Jeanerette,  is  the  Chair 
man,  met  in  New  Iberia  on  June  6tl 
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nd  decided  to  recommend  the  re- 
3ase  of  the  cane  variety  known  as 
'.  P.  44-154  for  commercial  plant- 
iig-  this  year. 

The  minutes  of  this  meeting  show 
hat  the  decision  to  release  C.P.  44- 
54  was  not  unanimous,  but  the 
pommittee  finally  agreed  to  recom- 
lend  it  for  the  Western  area  of  the 
iugar  belt. 

It  was  stated  that  the  use  of  this 
ane  in  other  sections  would  be  dan- 
•erous.  You  will  hear  more  about 
Ihis  at  a  later  date. 

^amWalttv  #obci)aux,  ^r."" 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we 
hronicle  the  death  of  Mr.  Walter 
xodchaux,  Sr.,  Vice-President  of 
jodchaux  Sugars,  Inc.  Mr.  God- 
haux  died  at  3  A.  M.  this  morning 
June  13,  1952)  at  the  Touro  In- 
irmary  in  New  Orleans,  after  an 
'xtended  illness. 

Mr.  Godchaux,  whose  son,  Walter 
h\,  is  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
]ane  League,  became  associated  with 
jodchaux  Sugars  in  1898.  He  was 
|;he  first  director  of  research  of  this 
Dig  Louisiana  enterprise  and  devel- 
)ped,  among  many  other  products,  a 
'iber  from  bagasse  that  is  widely 
ised  for  horticultural  purposes.  In 
jiis  passing  Louisiana  has  lost  anoth- 
pr  distinguished  alumnus  of  its  ''Old 
Bchool"  of  sugarcane  farmers. 
I  We  extend  our  heartfelt  sympa- 
thies to  his  family  in  their  hour  of 
borrow. 


VALITE 

(Continued   from  page   278) 

the  fibre  were  formed  for  impreg- 
nating with  bagasse  resins  and  the 
whole  pressed  into  industrial  lami- 
nates. This  work  proved  the  ability 
of  bagasse  paper  to  mold  and  add 
strength  to  laminated  products.  Un- 
bleached pulp  for  corrugating  paper 
and  similar  products  became  a  new 
Valite  research  project.  Intensive 
laboratory  and  pilot  plant  work  de- 
veloped     unique     pulping     methods 


which  provided  high  quality  pulp 
and  pulp  products. 

Resultant  pulping  processes,  since 
broadened  in  scope  and  greatly  im- 
proved, gave  high  yields  of  pulp 
per  ton  of  bagasse  utilized,  and  pat- 
ent applications  were  made  by  Val- 
ite, and  additional  claims  have  been 
filed  as  a  result  of  continued  re- 
search and  pilot  plant  experience. 
Methods  of  extending  the  basic  pulp- 
ing economies  into  the  bleached  pulp 
and  white  paper  field  have  been  de- 
veloped, as  additional  technology  be- 
came established. 

Mr.  Gibbens  further  stated  that 
as  the  work  progressed,  Valite's  re- 
sults as  to  yields  of  pulp  and  the 
quality  and  economy  of  the  result- 
ing pulp  products  were  carefully 
checked  by  qualified  agencies  prom- 
inent in  the  pulp  and  paper  fields. 
Engineering  reports  indicate  the 
feasibility  of  industrial  production, 
although  no  announcement  as  to 
specific  plans  for  manufacturing  ex- 
ploitation of  the  newly  announced 
newsprint  and  bleached  paper  prod- 
ucts is  ready  for  release  at  this  time. 

In  addition  to  its  research  and 
development  work  in  the  pulping 
utilization  of  bagasse,  Valite  Corpo- 
ration has  continued  with  additional 
synthetic  resin  developments.  Ther- 
moplastic resins  developed  in  1943 
are  now  widely  used  by  major  pho- 
nograph record  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. These  resins  made  in  South 
Louisiana  have  almost  completely 
supplanted  natural  shellac  which 
was  formerly  used  in  the  conven- 
tional solid  type  records.  As  a  result 
of  this  work,  Valite  Corporation  is 
one  of  the  most  important  producers 
of  extender  resins  in  the  record  in- 
dustry. 

Officers  of  Valite  Corporation 
other  than  Mr.  Gibbens  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Elhinney  who  is  now  Vice  President 
and  Technical  Director,  include  W. 
J.  Amoss,  Executive  Vice  President; 
Thomas  M.  Barker,  Vice  President; 
John  V.  Molitor,  Vice  President; 
and    Lester    C.    Gerard,    Secretary- 
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Treasurer.  Executive  offices  of  the 
corporation  are  located  in  the  Whit- 
ney Building  here,  and  manufactur- 
ing" facilities  are  at  Lockport,  Loui- 
siana A  new  and  completely  equip- 
ped research  laboratory  building  is 
in  operation  at  1001  Charbonnet 
Street,  and  it  is  at  this  new  labora- 
tory that  all  of  the  corporation's 
current  research,  development  work 
and  product  control  is  concentrated^ 


STATEMENT 

(Continued  from  page  277) 
To  this  figure  150,000  tons  were  ad- 
ded because  it  was  estimated  that 
during  the  12-month  period  this 
amount  of  sugar  was  used  from  in- 
ventories of  wholesalers,  retailers, 
and  consumers  in  addition  to  the 
quantity  of  sugar  distributed.  In 
other  words,  the  use  of  sugar  during 
this  period  approximated  8  million 
tons.  In  determining  1952  require- 
ments, an  additional  100,000  tons 
were  added  to  allow  for  increased 
population,  and  a  negative  allowance 
of  400,000  tons  was  made  as  a  price 
stimulus. 

During  the  first  10  months  of 
1951  the  wholesale  price  of  refined 
sugar  averaged  about  1.29  cents  per 
pound  less  than  the  price  necessary 
to  maintain  the  relationship  between 
the  price  of  sugar  and  the  Consum- 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any    Size,    for   Culverts,    Sewers   and 
Drains 

New    Orleans    Cement    Products 
Co.,  Inc. 

Phone  Plants 
AUdubon  8328  AMherst  2900 

2900  Perdido  St.         New  Orleans  19,  La. 


THOMSON 
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ers'  Price  Index  that  existed  durin 
the  last  10  months  of  price  contr< 
in  1947.  In  October  1951,  the  late? 
month  for  which  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  was  available  at  th 
time  the  1952  sugar  requirement 
were  announced,  a  price  of  9.8 
cents  per  pound  would  have  bee 
required  to  maintain  such  relatior 
ship.  The  8.25  cents  price  prevai 
ing  at  the  time  was,  therefore,  1.5 
cents  per  pound  below  the  level  n 
quired  to  be  considered  in  makin 
the  1952  determination  and  was  be 
low  the  level  of  8.40  cents  pe 
pound  which  existed  at  the  end  o' 
price  control.  Furthermore,  it  wai 
clearly  evident  that  costs  of  pre 
ducing  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane 
as  evidenced  by  the  index  of  price 
farmers  pay  and  other  data,  ha 
risen  sufficiently  that  significan 
and  sustained  increases  in  the  price 
of  raw  and  refined  sugar  were  ne 
cessary  to  ''fairly  and  equitabl 
maintain  and  protect  the  domesti 
sugar  industry."  It  was  to  encoui 
age  such  increases  that  a  negativ 
allowance  of  400,000  tons  was  mad 
for  price  and  1952  sugar  require 
ments  of  7,700,000  tons  were  an 
nounced. 

The  fundamental  objective  of  ou 
sugar  program,  as  outlined  in  th 
Sugar  Act  of  1948  is  to  stabiliz 
the  sugar  industry  by  stabilizini 
prices  at  levels  which  will  be  fai 
to  both  producers  and  consumers 
Our  quota  actions  must  at  all  time 
be  taken  with  the  purpose  of  acheiv 
ing  a  point  of  price  balance  that  i 
neither  too  high  to  consumers  no 
too  low  to  producers. 

In  June  1951  the  quotas  were  in 
creased  by  250,000  tons  to  avoid  ex 
cessive  prices  of  sugar  in  the  Unite< 
States  in  the  face  of  inflationar 
buying  pressures  in  the  world  mar 
ket.  During  that  summer  the  whole 
sale  price  of  refined  sugar,  Nev 
York  basis,  attained  a  high  of  8.71 
cents  per  pound  but  held  that  leve 
for  only  a  little  more  than  ow 
month.  If  the  domestic  price  ha( 
been   directly   related   to  the   work 
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■rice  of  sugar  at  that  time,  the 
holesale  price  of  refined  sugar 
ould  have  been  at  least   11   cents. 

1  meeting  the  drastic  situation  of 
ist  year,  domestic  sugar  prices 
rare  held  down  to  levels  which  faii- 
d  to  maintain  domestic  production, 
ubsequent  to  the  inflationary  move- 
lent  prices  fell  below  those  which 
ould  fairly  and  equitably  main- 
lin  and  protect  the  welfare  of  the 
omestic  sugar  industry  in  the  terms 
f  the  criteria  established  in  the 
ugar  Act.  The  production  of  beet 
ugar  fell  from  over  2,000,000 
hort  tons,  raw  value,  in  1950-51 
0  less  than  1,600,000  tons  in  1951- 

2  Consequently,  it  became  neces- 
[ary  to  take  action  to  increase  prices 
omewhat. 

The  generally  quoted  wholesale 
►rice  of  refined  sugar  currently  is 
.65  cents  per  pound.  In  view  of 
She  increases  in  prices  of  most  other 
ommodities  and  in  wages,  particu- 
arly  as  those  factors  affect  the  cost 
)f  producing  and  refining  sugar,  it 


is  significant  to  note  that  the  recent 
prices  of  raw  sugar  are  below  the 
final  ceiling  prices  under  price  con- 
trol in  World  War  II  and  refined 
sugar  is  only  one-fourth  cent  per 
pound  higher  than  the  price  at  that 
time.  During  each  of  the  years  1948 
through  1951  the  average  price, 
each,  for  raw  and  refined  sugar  has 
been  substantially  below  such  ceil- 
ing price.  On  the  basis  of  the  Con- 
sumers' Price  Index  of  April  15, 
1952,  a  wholesale  price  of  9.86  cents 
per  pound  for  refined  sugar  would 
be  required  to  maintain  the  relation- 
ship set  forth  in  the  Sugar  Act  be- 
tween sugar  prices  and  the  Index. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  as  of  May 
15  it  would  require  a  wholesale  price 
of  refined  sugar  of  approximately 
$9.24  per  100  pounds  and  a  raw  sug- 
ar price  of  approximately  $6.59  per 
100  pounds  to  return  parity  to  grow- 
ers of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane, 
respectively.  As  you  know,  under 
the  Defense  Production  Act  ceilings 
cannot    be    put    on    sugar    at    levels 
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which  will  not  reflect  parity  t 
growers  of  the  basic  raw  agricu 
tural  products. 

Sugar,  a  major  raw  material  use 
by  the  confectionery  industry,  i 
now  the  best  buy  of  all — and  ha 
been  during  the  entire  lifetime  c 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  The  averag 
wholesale  price  for  refined  suga 
in  April  was  equal  to  182  percer 
of  the  average  of  prices  prevailin 
during  the  period  1935-1939;  where 
as,  the  index  wholesale  prices  for  a 
foods  was  at  232  percent  of  th 
1935-1939  average.  April  1952  price 
for  cocoa  beans  and  peanuts  wer 
634  and  306  percent,  respectively 
of  prices  in  the  prewar  period.  Apr 
1952  manufacturers'  milk  price 
were  267  percent  of  those  prevailin 
in  1935-39.  The  relationship  betwee 
present  and  prewar  prices  of  cor 
sirup  varies  considerably,  dependin 
upon  sales  area  and  type  of  contair 
er.  However,  in  general  the  presen 
price  of  this  product  is  now  we 
over  200  percent  of  the  1935-3 
price.  Of  all  the  major  ingredient 
used  by  confectioners,  only  dextros 
has  a  current  price  in  relation  t 
prewar  comparable  to  that  for  sugai 
As  you  confectioners  know,  dextros 
prices  are  geared  directly  to  suga 
prices. 

I  am  sure  you  men  recognize  tha 
the  Sugar  Act  cannot  be  adminis 
tered  on  a  one-sided  basis.  Whe: 
this  country  was  confronted  with 
serious  threat  of  inflationary  price 
in  sugar,  the  Department  acte 
promptly  and  effectively  to  preven 
excessive  prices  in  the  domestic  mai 
ket.  In  these  efforts  it  was  success 
ful.  Our  present  problem  is  to  mair 
tain  sugar  prices  which  will,  to  us 
the  language  of  the  Act,  "fairl; 
and  equitably  maintain  and  protec 
the  welfare  of  the  domestic  suga 
industry." 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  De 
partment  of  Agriculture  will  cor 
tinue  its  policy  of  administering  th 
Sugar  Act  in  a  manner  that  will  b 
fair  to  both  consumers  and  pre 
ducers. 
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Alcoa  Cryolite  effectively 

controls  both  first  and 

second  generation  borers. 


It's  selective  too!  Alcoa 

Cryolite  helps  save  the 

beneficial  insects  that 

destroy  borer  eggs. 


Active  Ingredient 
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particles  give  you 

maximum,  even 

coverage. 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  TH£  UAO(f£ 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


Whoa,  Mule! 

How  would  you  like  to  be  a  mule 
-especially  the  **01d  Mule"?  Here 
\  was  out  on  the  highway  again, 
ijoying  a  nice  easy  up-grade  pull 
hen,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  driver 
rks  him  to  an  unceremonious  stop 
id  piles  on  more  weight.  What  a 
jartless  trick. 

The  only  good  that  we  can  see  in 
e  announcement  by  the  Secretary 

Agriculture  on  June  20th  of  the 
-allocation  of  a  200,000  ton  Phil- 
pine  deficit  is  that  Louisiana  has 
)  sugar  to  sell  right  now  and,  may- 
;,  the  Old  Mule  can  get  going  again 
jfore  our  selling  season  begins.  A 
ight  reaction  in  raw  sugar  prices 
as  probably  due  anyway  and,  after 
1,  the  1952  sugar  consumption  es- 
tnate  is  still  7,700,000  tons. 
Here  is  what  Merrill  Lynch, 
ierce,  Fenner  &  Beane  had  to  say 

their  New  Orleans  office  circular 
r  Steve  Forbes  and  Phillip  Holland 
1  June  24th  about  the  market  pic- 
ire. 

''Those  who  have  lamented  the 
ming  of  this  action  are  seeing 
leir  views  vindicated  with  the  mar- 
it  reaction  one  of  uncertainty  at- 
ndant  by  staggering  prices 
"In  the  complex  and  sensitive 
ructure  which  goes  to  make  up  a 
arket,  the  timing  factor  is  one  of 
le  most  important  and  a  market 
ivelopment  which  would  be  taken 
imfortably  in  stride  at  one  time 
m  prove  very  disconcerting  at 
lother.  It  is  felt  regrettable  from 
price  standpoint  that  this  reallo- 
ition  was  made  right  here  and  be- 
!re  the  refined  move  in  progress 
id  been  completed  and  the  details 
eared  away. 

i  "It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  sug- 
i's  involved  will  unquestionably  be 
|ieded  before  the  year  is  out  and 
at  the  market  will  reform  to  re- 
ver   and    advance   into   higher 


ground.  The  adverse  effect  comes 
through  its  psychological  impact. 
While  the  psychology  of  any  market 
is  one  of  the  intangibles,  it  is  nev- 
ertheless, always  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  of  all. 

"One  of  the  first  results  psycholo- 
gically has  been  in  the  effect  on  the 
current  refined  move.  It  is  early 
to  appraise  this  in  detail  but  there 
is  no  question  but  what  it  will  be 
two  fold,  and  that  refiners  will  con- 
firm larger  quantities  than  planned 
on  the  one  hand,  and  buyers  will 
back  away  somewhat  on  the  other. 

"Further  repercussions  of  a  near 
term  nature  in  the  raw  market  will 
probably  be  seen  on  the  Philippines, 
estimated  at  some  35,000  tons,  that 
are  afloat  or  nearby.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  sale  of  these  sug- 
ars may  break  the  raw  price  through 
the  6.50  level. 

"All  of  the  foregoing  analysis 
bears  on  immediate  and  near  term 
repercussions.  When  viewing  the 
market  for  the  longer  pull,  it  also 
must  be  conceded  that  the  action 
just  taken  may  have  some  bearing 
on  the  ultimate  course  of  prices. 
However,  these  facts  should  be 
stressed  and  must  be  remembered: 

*'l — The  overall  size  of  quotas  is 
unchanged  and  there  still  is  an  ap- 
parent overall  deficit  of  400,000  to 
500,000  tons  between  the  effective 
quota  and  estimates  of  consumption. 

''2 — The  heaviest  consuming  sea- 
son is  still  ahead. 

''3 — Administrative  targets  for 
price  are  still  high. 

'% — The  most  critical  period  of  all 
as  far  as  the  price  is  concerned  is 
that  late  in  the  year  when  the  Loui- 
siana production  is  priced. 

"The  market  will  recover  and  go 
into  new  high  ground  from  what- 
ever level  proves  to  be  the  lows  on 
this  reaction.** 

(Continued  on  page  303) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Philippine  Deficit  Re-allocated 

When  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture re-allocated  the  200,000-ton 
Philippine  deficit  to  Cuba  and  other 
foreign  countries,  he  stirred  up  a 
veritable  hornet's  nest  in  domestic 
marketing  circles.  According  to  the 
June  23rd  issue  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  "the  timing 
was  poor.''  The  announcement  came 
as  a  surprise  to  the  trade  and  just 
as  refined  sugar  prices  had  been 
raised  to  $8.80  and  $8.90  per  hund- 
red pounds  and  when  raws  were 
selling  at  $6.60,  the  highest  of  the 
year. 

Sugar  Branch  officials  believe  the 
market  nose  dive  will  be  of  short 
duration.  It  is  hoped  they  are  cor- 
rect. The  re-allocation  announce- 
ment was  made  shortly  after  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Brannan  re- 
iterated in  a  letter  to  Senator  El- 
lender  that  his  Department  sought 
to  raise  the  price  of  sugar  for  the 
maintenance  of  domestic  cane  and 
beet  growers. 

When  asked  why  they  made  the 
reallocation  at  this  particular  time, 
officials  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment stated  that  it  is  customary  to 
make  a  re-allocation  of  the  Philip- 
pine deficit  during  the  month  of 
June  when  that  island  crop  has  been 
essentially  completed.  They  were 
surprised,  they  said,  when  they 
learned  the  deficit  amounted  to  200,- 
000  tons  instead  of  the  150,000  tons 
they  had  been  expecting. 

Another  important  factor  consid- 
ered by  Agriculture  officials  before 
making  the   re-allocation    announce- 


ment was  the  record  amount  of  d 
liveries,  63  percent,  of  the  total  C 
ban  quota  which  has  already  be( 
delivered   to   this    country. 

To  have  refused  to  make  a  re-2 
location,   Agriculture   officials   sai 
would   in   effect,   have   been   to   c 
a    quota    already    so    small    that 
could   not   be   further   reduced. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  mark 
observers,  this  early  re-allocation 
the  Philippine  deficit,  coming  at 
time  when  the  market  norm.al 
should  be  strong,  may  result  in  be 
ter  prices  this  fall  when  the  Louij 
ana-Florida  crop  is  being  harveste 

Molasses  Conference 

During  the  past  two  weeks  co 
ferences  were  held  by  the  represe 
tatives  of  domestic  molasses  produ 
ing  areas  and  a  two-man  delegati( 
representing  the  molasses  indust: 
of  Cuba.  It  is  understood  th 
Messrs.  Leistero  and  Garcia,  mola 
ses  spokesmen  for  the  Cuban  Sug 
Institute,  will  return  to  Havana  ih 
week,  with  recommendations  for 
marketing  program.  This  prograi 
worked  out  in  collaboration  with  t' 
Washington  representatives  of  t. 
mainland  cane  area,  Hawaii,  Puer 
Rico  and  continental  beets,  is  d 
signed  to  stabilize  the  price  of  m 
lasses. 

President  Batista  and  his  ad^ 
sors  from  the  Cuban  Sugar  Institu 
have  done  a  splendid  job  of  stal 
lizing  the  sugar  market  by  curta 
ing  the  production  of  next  yeai 
sugarcane  crop  and  by  withholdi] 
from^  the  market  1,200,000  Spani 
(Continued  on  page  301) 
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DURBIN  ADDRESSES  SUGAR  GROUP 

Talk  Before  Luncheon  Meeting  of  Members  of  The  International  House 

and  Representatives  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar   Cane  Festival  and 

Fair  Association,  New  Orleans,  June  2U,  1952,  by  G.  J.  Durbin, 

General   Manager    of    the    American    Sugar    Cane    League 


There  is  a  feeling  of  optimism  in 
le  Lousiana  Sugar  industry.  Per- 
aps  it  is  because  we  have  prospects 
3r  a  good  sugar  cane  crop  this  fall, 
[owever,  there  are  also  other  rea- 
3ns  for  optimism,  which  I  will  men- 
on  in  a  moment. 

Adverse  weather  conditions  could 
sduce  the  amount  of  cane  we  will 
roduce,  but  with  normal  weather 
^e  may  make  bVz  million  tons  of 
ane  in  Louisiana  this  year.  That 
mount  of  cane  will  mean  much  to 
le  economy  of  this  area.  That  size 
ane  crop  will  be  worth  about  47 
lillion  dollars  to  the  farmers.  After 
;  is  processed  into  raw  sugar  and 
lolasses  it  will  be  worth  about  66 
lillion  dollars.  After  it  is  further 
rocessed  into  refined  sugar  it  will 
e  worth  about  82  million  dollars. 

In  this  connection  I'd  like  to  point 
ut  that  all  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
ane  goes  through  the  first  process- 
ig  step  right  here  in  Louisiana; 
nd  most  of  it  goes  through  the  re- 
ining process  right  here  in  Loui- 
iana.  So  you  see  the  sugar  cane 
armers  and  processors  have  a  right 
0  feel  they  are  making  a  major  con- 
nbution  to  the  economy  of  New  Or- 
gans and  Louisiana. 

The  sugar  industry  makes  a  major 
ontribution  to  the  State's  economy 
ti  another  way.  Unlike  most  other 
gricultural  producers  in  the  State, 
he  Louisiana  sugar  cane  farmers 
uy  a  major  portion  of  their  farm 
lachinery  from  manufacturers  who 
re  located  in  our  State.  For  ex- 
mple  all  of  our  cane  harvesters  are 
aade  in  our  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
Tea.  We  do  not  ship  them  in  from 
/Eichigan  or  some  other  Northern 
Itate. 

Now  to  get  back  to  why  there  is 
ptimism  concerning  the  future  of 
he  Louisiana  sugar  cane  industry. 
I'he   industry   and   the   Federal   and 


State  scientists  working  with  us 
have  plans  under  way  to  expand  the 
cane  breeding  program  which  we 
have  every  reason  to  expect  will  give 
us  better  cane  varieties  within  the 
next  ten  years  than  we  have  ever 
had  before.  Up  until  recently  all  of 
our  cane  varieties  were  bred  at  Ca- 
nal Point,  Florida.  That  breeding 
station  is  being  continued  and  will 
be  expanded  if  plans  we  are  now 
working  on  materialize. 

In  addition  to  this,  during  each  of 
the  last  three  years,  L.S.U.  scien- 
tists have  been  successful  in  pro- 
ducing true  seed  of  sugar  cane  in 
experiments  at  Grand  Isle,  La.  If 
these  experiments  continue  to  be 
successful  in  the  next  two  years  we 
hope  to  have  a  permanent  cane 
breeding  station  here  in  Louisiana. 
So  you  see  we  will  have  more  possi- 
bilities of  developing  superior  cane 
varieties. 

It  now  appears  that  within  the 
next  several  years  we  will  be  get- 
ting a  substantial  income  from  ba- 
gasse, which  up  to  now  has  been 
little  more  than  a  waste  product  in 
our  industry.  There  are  at  least  four 
processes  that  seem  to  have  strong 
possibilities  for  commercial  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  newsprint  and 
other  paper  from  bagasee.  The  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Commerce 
is  now,  or  soon  will  be,  making  tests 
of  these  processes.  We  hope  that 
the  tests  will  show  which  process 
will  produce  the  best  paper  and 
which  one  will  give  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  the  most  money  for 
its  bagasse. 

The  present  price  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  is  considerably  better 
than  it  was  last  fall  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  adminis- 
ter the  Sugar  Act  in  the  future  to 
(Continued  on  page  301) 
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RELEASE  OF  NEW  SUGARCANE  VARIETY  C.  P.  44-154 

In  accordance  with  established  procedure,  the  three  cooperating 
agencies  which  are  working  together  in  the  development  of  improved 
sugarcane  varieties  for  Louisiana,  viz:  the  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  In- 
vestigations, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  &  Agricultural  Engineering, 
Agricultural  Research  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Louisiana  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  have  jointly  approved  the  release  of 
C.  P.  44/154  for  commercial  planting  in  the  fall  of  1952. 

C.  P.  44/154  is  a  vigorous  variety,  it  stubbles  well,  and  its  stalks 
are  about  equal  to  those  of  C.  P.  36/105  in  diameter.  In  comparative 
field  tests  in  the  Western  section  of  the  sugar  belt  conducted  by  the  two] 
experiment  stations,  it  has  been  better  than  Co.  290  in  both  tonnage  andl 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane,  but  is  below  C.  P.  36/105  in  sucrose  content.  It 
does  well  on  both  light  and  heavy  soils.  It  shades  better  than  C.  P.  36/ 
105  and  C.  P.  29/116,  but  is  not  as  good  as  Co.  290  in  this  respect.  It  is 
on  the  border  line  for  mechanical  harvesting  and  may  lodge  too  much 
for  machine  cutting  where  tonnages  are  very  high.  It  has  satisfactory 
resistance  to  the  diseases  present  in  Louisiana  and  has  average  resist- 
ance to  the  borer — similar  to  C.  P.  36/105  and  a  little  better  than  Co.  290.1 
It  does  not  have  as  good  keeping  qualities  after  cutting  as  other  impor- 
tant released  varieties. 

C.  P.  44/154  is  recommended  only  for  the  Western  part  of  thei 
sugar  belt.  Its  relatively  low  sucrose  content  makes  it  a  hazardous  canei 
for  the  Northern  and  Eastern  sections  and  it  is  not  recommended  for 
these  areas. 

Cecil  H.  Wadleigh,  Head  Physiologist  in 
Charge,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Inves- 
tigations, U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

W.  G.  Taggart,  Director,  Louisiana  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station. 

L.  A.  Borne,  President,  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
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iVALUATION  OF  SUGARCANE  VARIETY  C.  P.  44-154 

FOR  MILLING  AND  PROCESSING 

Sugar  Factory  averaged  only  76  per- 
cent of  standard  on  sucrose  percent 
cane,  83  percent  of  standard  on  su- 
crose in  normal  juice,  92.5  percent 
of  standard  in  purity. 

In  pilot  plant  processing,  consist- 
ent results  were  obtained  on  those 
samples  which  were  not  affected  by 
freezing  damage  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  1951  season.  The  volume 
of  mud  produced  in  clarification 
ranked  among  the  lowest  values  for 
any  of  the  varieties  tested,  and  also 
was  substantially  less  than  that  pro- 
duced in  comparable  pilot  plant  tests 
of  C.P.  34-120  or  C.P.  36-105.  The 
clarity  was  excellent,  and  better 
than  that  obtained  in  clarification 
of  nearly  all  of  the  other  varieties 
tested.  While  the  purity  of  the  juice 
was  low,  the  rise  in  purity  on  clari- 
fication was  higher  than  for  most 
other  varieties.  The  average  in- 
crease for  the  four  samples  not  af- 
fected by  freezing  damage  was  2.3 
points.  The  samples  from  St.  Gab- 
riel gave  juice  containing  ample 
quantities  of  available,  precipitable 
phosphate  for  good  clarification,  but 
elimination  of  phosphate  was  not  so 
good  as  for  other  varieties. 

Complete  results  of  the  processing 
of  variety  C.P.  44,154  in  comparison 
with  other  varieties  will  be  found  in 
the  following  publications :  Sugar 
Bull.,  29  (14),  214  (1951);  Sugar 
Journ.,  IJf  (6),  18  (1951);  Sugar 
Jour.,  15  (1),  15,  (1952)  ;  La.  State 
Univ.,  Eng.  Exp.  Station  Bull.  No. 
24  (1951),  and  report  by  C.  W. 
Stewart  and  E.  R.  Goodell,  Proc. 
Amer.  Soc.  of  Sugar  Cane  Techno- 
logists,   Feb.    1952. 


In  the  pilot  plant  experiments  car- 
ded out  at  the  Audubon  Sugar  Fac- 
ory  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
nd    Industrial    Chemistry,    variety 
).  P.  44-154  was  evaluated  in  mill- 
ng  under  the  contract  with  Louisi- 
na    State    University,    Department 
f    Chemical    Engineering,    and    in 
)rocessing  in  the  pilot  plant  by  the 
faff  of  the  Southern  Regional  Re- 
jearch  Laboratory.  Two  samples  of 
'his  variety  were  tested  during  the 
j.950  season  and  four  samples  dur- 
ing  1951.     All   of  these   were   from 
lest  fields  at  St.  Gabriel  and  the  re- 
sults   necessarily    are    indicative    of 
jhe    milling   and    processing   quality 
|)f  this  variety  in  the  Baton  Rouge 
lirea   only.    They   should   be   consid- 
fired  in  relation  to  standard  varieties 
j^rown    in    that    area.     It    must    be 
loted  that  the  variety  is  being  re- 
eased  for  use  in  the  western  area, 
ind    milling    and    processing    tests 
A^ere    not   made    on    samples    grown 
;here   where   the   variety   does   best. 
;t    would    be    desirable    to    evaluate 
samples  of  C.P.  44-154  grown  in  the 
^vestern   area   as   soon   as   they   are 
ivailable. 

Referring  to  the  average  results 
)f  48  milling  tests  using  both  varie- 
;ies  C.P.  36-105  and  C.P.  34-120  as 
5tandard,  the  six  samples  of  C.P. 
14-154  were  easy  to  grind  and  equal 
;o  the  standard.  The  grinding  rate 
^as  somewhat  above  standard,  being 
L03,  and  power  consumption  was 
ow,  being  only  76  percent  of  that 
:*equired  for  the  standard.  The  fiber 
content  was  practically  equal  to  the 
standard,  as  was  the  sucrose  extrac- 
:ion  obtained.  The  indicated  theo- 
:"etically  available  sugar  per  ton  of 
mne  was  only  73  percent  of  the 
standard;  this  is  in  agreement  with 
)ther  data  on  C.P.  44-154  which 
showed  that  it  is  low  in  sucrose  and 
3urity.  Higher  sucrose  and  purity 
flight  be  obtained  in  the  areas 
tvhere  it  is  most  suitable,  but  the 
samples    received    at    the    Audubon 


C.  W.  Stewart,  Superintendent 
of  the  Audubon  Sugar  Fac- 
tory, Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity 

W.  F.  Guilbeau,  Chemical  Engi- 
neer, Southern  Regional  Re- 
search Laboratory,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Chemistry 
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NOTICE! 


The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  been  directed  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  to  undertake  a  fair  and  im- 
partial  distribution    of   the   newly   released   variety    of   cane    known    as 


C.P.  44-154 

A  number  of  plots  of  this  cane  are  subject  to  this  distribution.  It  has  been 
grown  with  the  understanding  that  those  growing  it  shall  be  paid  for  it  at  the 
price  of  mill  cane  plus  $2.00  per  ton  for  cutting  and  loading  it  on  the  vehicle  of 
the  purchaser  and  the  League  is  authorized  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  to  charge  a  distribution  fee  of  85  cents 
a    ton. 

If  you  w^ish  some  of  this  cane  please  fill  out  and  sign  the  application  blank 
on  the  opposite  page.  NO  OTHER  FORM  OF  APPLICATION  WILL  BE  ACCEPT- 
ED, AND  IT  MUST  BE  RECEIVED  AT  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  414  WHITNEY  BUILDING,  NEW  ORLEANS  12,  NOT 
LATER  THAN  FRIDAY,  AUGUST   15,   1952. 

In  the  absence  at  this  time,  of  exact  figures  supplied  by  the  Government  on 
the  amount  of  the  benefit  ^payment  for  1952  the  precise  price  of  mill  cane  is  not 
known.  You  are  required  to  agree  to  pay  the  best  approximation  w^e  can  now 
make,    $11.71    per   ton    or   actual    mill    price    plus    benefit    payments. 

For  the  convenience  of  delivering  and  handling  the  purchase  of  C.P.  44-154 
the  League  is  offering  the  purchaser  three  choices  of  locations  from  which  to  pur- 
chase this  cane. 


The  stations  possessing  C.P.  44-154  are: 


Stations 

Evan   Hall 

Palo    Alto 

Conway 

Lula 

Westfield 

Glenwood 

Foley 

Shirley 

Akers 

Duhe    Bros. 

Enterprise 

Milly 

St.    Louis 

Youngsville 

Burley 

Laurel   Valley 

Mary 

McLeod 

Alma 

Uncle  Sam 

Sidney 

San  Francisco 

Reserve 

Angelle    Farms 

Pine   Grove 

Smedes    Bros. 

Albania 

Azema 

Addition 

Smithfield 

Orange    Grove 

Southdown 


Churchill   &   Thibaut 
Palo  Alto   Co. 
Wagespack   Bros. 
Savoie   Farms 
Dugas  &  LeBlanc 
Thibaut   Farms 
Godchaux   Sugars 
Hass   Investment  Co. 
J.  A.  Akers 
J.    P.   Duhe 
M.  A.  Patout  &   Son 
A.  Wilbert  &  Sons 

E.  J.   Gay  Co. 
Youngs  Industries,  Inc. 

F.  M.  Burley 
J.  W.  Lepine 
Godchaux   Sugars 
Valentine    Sugars 
Alma    Pltg.    Co. 
Moise  Hymel 

F.  A.  Graugnard  &  Sons 

San  Francisco  P.  &  M.  Co. 

Godchaux   Sugars 

Paul    Angelle 

Dr.   J.   L.   Beyt 

Smedes  Bros. 

Delgado    Albania 

Hugh    Junca 

H.  L.  Laws  &  Co. 

Milliken    &    Farwell 

Orange   Grove   Co. 

Southdown 


Address 

McCall 

Donaldsonville 

Burnside 

Belle    Rose 

Paincourtville 

Napoleonville 

Napoleonvilie 

Bunkie 

New   Iberia 

New   Iberia 

Jeanerette 

Plaquemine 

Plaquemine 

Youngsville 

Youngsville 

Thibodaux 

Raceland 

Lockport 

Lakeland 

Mt.    Airy 

St.   James 

Lions 

Reserve 

Cecelia 

St.    Martinville 

Cade 

Jeanerette    (Rt.    B) 

Glencoe-Vacherie    Pit. 

Cinclare 

Port  Allen 

New   Iberia 

Houma 
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THE  LAST  DAY  ON  WHICH  APPLICATIONS  FOR  SEED  CANE 
C.P.  44-154  CAN  BE  ACCEPTED  IS  AUGUST  15,  1952 

I  understand  that  the  cane  will  cost  me  a  total  of  approximately 
a  ton  as  follows : 

Mill  price  per  ton  at  $6.70  sugar $  7.10 

Conditional  payment  at  80  cents 1.28 

Value  of  molasses  to  grower .48 

Cost  of  cutting  and  loading 2.00 

This  sum  all  goes  to  the  grower $  10.86 

Distribution  fee  to  the 

American   Sugar   Cane  League .         .85 

TOTAL  $  11.71 

I  understand  that  the  League  will  make  every  effort  to  fill  my  order 
at  one  of  the  locations  selected  by  me  on  my  application. 

THE  LAST  DAY  ON  WHICH  APPLICATIONS  FOR  SEED  CANE 
C.P.  44-154  CAN  BE  ACCEPTED  IS  AUGUST  15,  1952 

Tear  Off  Application   Below  and   Mail 

APPLICATION   FOR  SEED  CANE 

Date    

To  The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.   S.  A.   Inc. 

Gentlemen :  i 

I  hereby  apply  for tons  of  C.P.   44-154  seed  cane.     I   agree 

to  pay  when  the  cane  is  ready  to  be  delivered  to  me,  and  I  am  to  be  notified  con- 
cerning this  and  supplied  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  grower  from  whom 
I  am  to  procure  the  cane,  which  I  will  send  for  on  delivery  dates  in  September 
1952.  Should  the  cane  fail  to  be  tendered  to  me  by  that  date  all  payments  made 
by  me  are  to  be  refunded  in  full  on  each  ton  not  tendered. 

I  had  acres  of  sugarcane  in   1951. 

My  choices  of  locations  of  purchase  are: 


1st  choice 
2nd    choice 
3rd  choice 


This  application  is  made  with  the  full  understanding  on  my  part  that  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  tender  to  me  as  much  cane  as  I  apply  for,  owing  to  the  limited 
supply. 

Name 

Address 

luly  1,   1952  29T 


CHARGES  AGAINST  1952  QUOTAS 

THROUGH  MAY  31,  195 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture issued  on  June  20th  a  revision 
of  the  report  ''Charges  Against  1952 
Sugar  Quotas  Through  May  31, 
1952"  which  was  published  June  12, 
1952. 

In  addition  to  the  information 
shown  on  previous  reports,  this  re- 
vision of  the  report  as  of  May  31, 
1952,  shows  the  total  quantities  of 
sugar  credited  to  the  quotas  of  for- 


eign countries  as  a  result  of  expoi 
tations  for  which  drawback  of  dut 
has  been  allowed.  Thus,  the  totg 
balances  available  for  importation 
from  countries  receiving  quota  cred 
its  due  to  drawback  allowances  ar 
clearly  indicated.  The  revised  repor 
in  no  way  changes  the  status  o 
quotas  as  of  May  31,  1952,  but  mere 
ly  makes  available  data  which  wa 
(Continued  on  Page  300) 


TABLE  1 — Status  of  1952  Sugar  Quotas  as  of  May  31.  1952 


Area 


1952  Quota 


Quota  Charge 


Credits  due  to 

Allowance 
of  Drawback 


Quota  Balance 


Total 


Maximum  for 

Direct 
Consumption 


(short  tons,  raw  value) 

Domestic  Beet 

1,800,000 

500,000 

1,052,000 

910,000 

6,000 

974,000 

2,424,571 

33,4293 

593,5271 
145,8872 
324,953 
399,286 

5,986 

341,042 

1,548,035 

2,245 

""26^287 
14,191 

1,206,473 
354,113 
727,047 
510,714 
14 
632,958 
902,823 
45,375 

1,206,473 
354,113 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

15,801 
63,510 

0 

Philippines 

Cuba 

Other  Foreign  Countries  _ 

59,920 

216,641 

45,375 

Total 

7,700,000 

3,360,961 

40,478 

4,379,517 

1,961,833 

i  Preliminary. 

2  January-April,  135,887;  May  estimated. 

3  See  Table  2  for  individual  countries. 


TABLE  2- 

-Foreign  Countries  Other  Than  Cuba  and  The  Republic  of  the  Philippines 

1952 
proration 

of  quota 

Quota  Charge 

Credits  due  to 

Allowance 
of  Drawback 

Quota  Balance 

Country 

Total 

Maximum  for 

Direct 
Consumption 

(pounds,  raw  value) 


China  and  Hongkong 

Dominican  Republic 

Haiti 

Mexico 

Peru 

Other  Countries! 

Unallotted  Reserve 

383,580 

8,947,514 

1,238,587 

8,093,344 

14,912,478 

32,781,497 

500,000 

624 

3,187,282 

1,212,052 

62,340 

"27^226 

5,943,620 

227,467 

6,383,027 

15,826,962 

385,956 
11,703,852 

252,002 
14,414,031 
30,739,440 
32,754,271 

500,000 

385,956 
11,703,852 

252,002 
14,414,031 
30,739,440 
32,754,271 

500,000 

Total: 

Pounds 

Tons 

66,858,000 
33,429 

4,489,524 
2,245 

28,381,076 
14,191 

90,749,552 
45,375 

90,749,552 
45,375 

1  This  total  includes  the  following  (in  pounds):  Belgium,  394,891;  Canada,  757,029;  Czechoslovakia,  353,289;  Dutc 
East  Indies,  283,627;  Guatemala,  449,359;  Honduras,  4,605,690;  Netherlands,  292,323;  Nicaragua,  13,714,156;  Salvado; 
11,013,911;  United  Kingdom,  470,512;  Venezuela,  389,114;  Other  Countries,  57,596  against  which  27,226  pounds  froi 
Costa  Rica  has  been  charged. 


(Liquid  Sugar) 

1952  Quota 

Quota  Charge 

Quota  Balance 

Quota 

Total 

Maximum  for 

Direct 
Consumption 

(Wine  gallons  of  72%  total  sugar  content) 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 

1           7,970,558     I            3,098,969      1           4,871,589 

830,894                                 0                    830,894 

4,871,589 
830,894 
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)EFKIT  IN  1952  SUGAR  QUOTA  FOR 

PHILIPPINES  PRORATED  TO  OTHER  AREAS 

On   June   20th  the   U.    S.   Depart-  quota  sugar  available  under  the  vre- 

nent  of  Agriculture   announced  the  vailing    requirements    deterniiiiation 

)roration    of    a    deficit    of    200,000  of  7,700,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 

,hort  tons    raw  value^   in   the   1952  ^^  ^^^^  200,000  tons  deficit,  190,- 

''Z.Z'^f^ZS^r^^^.re.  Z  to^o5^t>^^^^^^Th^^'  '    '"^'^ 

ndicates  that  the  1951-52  crop  will  -^J.^^.^^  ^^"^  10,Oot^  ton^^ffr 

imount   to    approximately    1  040,000  .^^^^^  f^^^.        countries"  is  distrib- 

uS    ?r-th?'Sniaf 'uS  ^^^^   among^hose   from   which   raw 

S    Jn    I?l2    rrrtntl^^estt  t^^^rVXTr^'ro^ati^^^^^^ 

nated  at  close  to  780,000  tons,  raw  brsicoTotf  for  1952 

^alue.     This   was    276,000   tons    less  ^^^'"^  '^''''^^  ^""'^  ^^^^' 

rom   the    1951-52    crop    and    40,000  The  additional  quantities  for  coun- 

ons   from    the    1952-53    crop.     This  tries   other   than   Cuba   may   be   im- 

s^ill  leave  a  deficit  of  approximately  ported  only  as   raw  sugar   for  fur- 

100,000  tons  in  the  statutory  quota,  ther    processing.     The    additions    to 

vhich  totals  974,000  short  tons,  raw  the   quotas   and   new   totals   for   the 

^alue.    The  1950-51   PhiliDpine  crop  areas  receiving  increases  are  as  fol- 

imounted  to  950,000  tons.' The  quan-  lows: 

ity   received    in   the    United    States  Additional     Adjusted 

ast  year  totalled  706,000  tons,  raw  Quota         Quota 

^alue.       This     was     276,000     tons     less  (short  tons,  raw  valued 

han  the  1951  quota.  cuba_,...              ..._     190,000    2,614,571 

^,  ,•  ^     ,1   •         7     /..     .,       7  Dominican  Republic 2,695.8  7,169.5 

I  he  proration  of  this  deficit  does  Haiti 372.6  990.9 

lot   change   the   total  quantity   of  plru!°v_:::::::::::::::      4:1981     u;949.1 

DR.  HENRY  B.  HASS  HEADS  SUGAR  GROUPS 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Hass,  a  nationally-  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chem- 
:nown  organic  chemist,  was  elected  ists.  He  is  past  Chairman  of  the 
^resident  of  Sugar  Research  Foun-  New  York  Chapter  of  the  A.I.C. 
lation.  Inc.,  and  Sugar  Information,  Dr.  Hag's  was  graduated  from 
nc,  at  meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  did 
)irectors  held  in  New  York  City  graduate  work  at  The  Ohio  State 
n  Tuesday,  June  3.  Until  recently  University,  where  he  specialized  in 
)r.  Hass  was  Director  of  Research  the  chemistry  of  sugars.  He  took 
or  General  Aniline  and  Film  Cor-  his  Master's  and  Doctor's  under  Dr. 
loration.  William  Lloyd  Evans,  famous  ear- 
In  the  field  of  organic  chemistry,  bohydrate  chemist  and  Nichols  Med- 
)r.  Hass'  nitration  studies  made  ni-  alist.  From  1925  to  1928  he  was 
romethane  commercially  available  associated  with  the  Baltimore  Gas 
-nd  sparked  discovery  of  the  modern  Engineering  Corporation,  following 
nethod  of  making  higher  sugars  which  he  was  an  Assistant  Profes- 
rom  lower  ones.  His  studies  of  sor  of  Chemistry  at  Purdue  Univer- 
hlorination,  nitration,  fluorination  sity.  Nine  years  later  he  was  named 
.nd  general  organic  synthesis  result-  head  of  the  Department  of  Chernis- 
d  in  his  receiving  honorary  degrees  try  and  remained  in  that  position 
rom  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  until  he  joined  General  Aniline  in 
he  University  of  Chattanooga,  and  1949. 

>eing  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Interna-  Other    officers    elected    by    Sugar 

ional  Congress  of  Anaesthetists,  the  Research   Foundation   are  Victor  L. 

loyal  Society  of  Arts  (London),  and  (Continued  on  next  Page) 
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Johnson  and  Robert  H.  Shields,  Vice 
Presidents.  Sugar  Information 
elected  as  Vice  Presidents  H.  Beach 
Carpenter,  Neil  Kelly  and  Robert  H. 
Shields. 

The  Sugar  Association,  Inc.,  at 
its  meeting  today,  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  Ernest  W.  Greene, 
President,  Horace  Havemeyer,  Jr., 
Wallace  C.  Kemper,  and  Robert  H. 
Shields,  Vice  Presidents.  F.  A.  Da- 
vidson was  elected  Treasurer  of  all 
three  corporations  and  Inzer  B. 
Wyatt,  Secretary.  David  M.  Keiser, 
retiring  president,  becomes  chairman 
of  the  Board. 


The  Soil  Testing  Laboratory 

{From  "Research  In  Agriculture'') 
W.  J.  Peevy,  R.  H,  Brupbacher, 
C,  W,  McMichael,  and 
Monroe  C.  Lutrick 
About    7,200    samples    were    ana- 
lyzed by  the  laboratory  during  1951. 
There  was  an  increase  of  about  800 
over  the  number  analyzed  in   1950. 
In  the  fall  of  1951,  the  analysis  of 
subsoil  samples  was  discontinued  ex- 
cept  on   special   request.     This   was 
done  because  it  has  been  found  that 
most    of   the    recommendations    are 
not    materially    influenced    by    the 
composition  of  the  subsoil.    By  ana- 
lyzing surface  soils  only,  the  labora- 
tory will  be  able  to  get  the  results 
out  more  quickly  and  permit  more 
farmers  to  get  samples  analyzed. 

All  moderately  and  strongly  acid 
soils  are  now  being  analyzed  for 
available  magnesium.  This  analysis 
should  help  answer  some  of  the  con- 
troversy concerning  the  kinds  of 
liming  materials  that  should  be  rec- 
ommended. Where  the  available  cal- 
cium and  magnesium  are  low,  it  is 
recommended  that  at  least  half  of 
the  lime  applied  be  in  the  form  of 
dolomitic  limestone.  On  soils  where 
the  available  calcium  and  the  soil  re- 
action are  high  enough,  but  where 
available  magnesium  is  low,  recom- 
mendations can  be  made  for  the  use 
of  some  of  the  other  magnesium 
salts. 


Anhydrous  Ammonia  Fertihzer 

Equipment 

(From  "Research  In  Agriculture") 
Harold  T.  Barr 

Extensive  laboratory  tests  anc 
field  checks  were  conducted  during 
the  past  year  with  different  make; 
and  systems  for  applying  anhydroui 
ammonia.  Tables  for  applying  an 
hydrous  ammonia  in  terms  of  ni 
trogen  per  acre  were  developed  fron 
the  test  data  for  rates  of  40  to  10( 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  by  10 
pound  increments.  All  implemen 
row  spacings  between  36  and  14^ 
inches  and  prevailing  tractor  fiek 
speeds  were  used  in  making  the  tes 
and  charts.  Delivery  gauge  pres 
sures  above  70  pounds  were  founc 
to  give  inaccurate  results  with  botl 
needle  and  automatic  type  metering 
valves.  A  bulletin  on  anhydrous  am 
monia  fertilizer  application,  equip 
ment,  and  storage  is  now  in  th( 
press.  Some  5,000  farmers  in  Loui 
siana  in  1951  used  a  little  over  16, 
000  tons  of  anhydrous  ammonia  ii 
fertilizing   500,000   acres. 


QUOTAS 

(Continued  from  page  298) 
heretofore  not  published.  Data  foi 
Cuba  and  ''Other  Foreign  Coun 
tries"  have  been  revised  to  include 
credits  for  drawback  allowed  during 
the  month  of  May,  which  were  no' 
available   June   12,   1952. 

The  quota  credits  for  exportation^ 
do  not  affect  participation  in  th( 
proration  of  the  unfilled  balance  oi 
the  quotas  as  of  September  1.  Al 
countries  which  have  entered  into 
the  continental  United  States  i 
quantity  of  sugar  in  the  curreni 
year  equal  to  their  prorations  of  ba| 
sic  quota  are  entitled  to  participate 
in  the  proration  of  the  September  1 
balance. 

The  quantities  charged  against  th( 
quotas  for  the  various  areas  during 
January-May,  applicable  credits,  anc 
the  balances  remaining  are  showr 
in  the  accompanying  table. 
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pURBIN 

I  (Continued  from  page  293) 

brovide  us  with  a  better  price  than 
\Ne  have  received  in  the  past.  You 
IS  business  men  know  that  it  takes 
|)nly  a  little  more  of  a  commodity 
|:han  the  market  will  absorb  to  de- 
Dress  the  price  of  the  commodity  to 
|i  disastrously  low  level.  The  Sugar 
:^ct  was  designed  to  prevent  these 
mall  surpluses  from  depressing  the 
price  of  sugar  to  a  point  where  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  would  be 
destroyed.  In  this  connection  I  would 
Hke  to  remind  you  of  the  recent  ac- 
tion that  the  President  of  Cuba  has 
taken  to  control  that  country's  sur- 
plus of  sugar  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
the  surplus  from  wrecking  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  country. 

There  is  another  product  we  pro- 
duce from  our  sugar  cane  which  pre- 
sents us  with  a  major  surplus  prob- 
lem which  has  not  been  solved.  That 
product  is  blackstrap  molasses.  In 
normal  years  blackstrap  molasses  is 
worth  about  20^  a  gallon  to  the  feed 
trade  and  is  worth  only  about  6  or 
7  cents  a  gallon  to  the  alcohol 
plants.  The  feed  trade  is  using 
about  three  fifths  of  all  the  indus- 
trial molasses,  and  alcohol  plants 
and  other  less  important  users  are 
using  the  remaining  two  fifths.  Un- 
der the  present  marketing  system 
we  have  no  hopes  of  getting  20^;  a 
gallon  for  that  molasses  which  goes 
to  the  feed  trade.  The  price  we  get 
for  our  surplus  molasses  which  goes 
to  the  alcohol  plants  will  be  the  price 
we  have  to  accept  for  all  of  our  mo- 
lasses— including  that  which  is  used 
for  feed.  The  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry has  suggested  for  discussion 
a  proposal  that  the  feed  molasses 
market  and  the  alcohol  molasses 
market  be  separated  and  that  allo- 
cations be  made  to  each  of  these 
markets  in  a  manner  that  will  pro- 
vide that  the  feed  trade  will  pay 
for  molasses  its  true  value  as  a  feed. 
This  plan  would  materially  increase 
the  income  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  and  every  other  area  which 
produces  industrial  molasses. 


The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  has 
had  many  *'ups  and  downs"  and  we 
don't  expect  to  have  all  ''smooth 
sailing"  in  the  future.  But  the  in- 
dustry has  been  in  existence  for  well 
over  a  century  and  we  expect  it  to 
exist  several   more   centuries. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  and 
support  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry. We  also  appreciate  the  rec- 
ognition you  have  given  the  Louisi- 
ana Sugar  Cane  Festival  by  ar- 
ranging   this    luncheon    today. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  292) 
long  tons  of  this  year's  sugar  pro- 
duction.    It    is    hoped    that    he    will 
soon   do  for   molasses  what  he   did 
for  sugar. 

Bagasse  Newspulp  Tests 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  busily 
engaged  in  running  tests  of  the  va- 
rious processes  for  making  news- 
print from  bagasse.  Although  a  lit- 
tle slow  in  getting  under  way,  the 
tests  are  now  progressing  rapidly 
and  Department  of  Commerce  of- 
ficials in  charge  of  the  work  have 
been  ordered  to  have  their  report 
ready  by  August  1st. 

Tests  on  the  de  la  Roza  process 
have  been  completed.  The  Valite 
process  is  next  on  the  schedule.  When 
the  report  on  the  tests  has  been 
presented  to  the  House  Anti-Trust 
Subcommittee,  it  is  understood  that 
copies  of  the  report  will  be  available 
to  the  public. 

Research   Budget 

Your  Washington  Office  has  been 
making  yeoman  efforts  to  obtain 
funds  for  the  research  program  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Sugar 
Plant  Investigations,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954. 

Budget  items  for  Sugar  Plant  In- 
vestigations, prepared  and  submitted 
by  Dr.  Cecil  Wadleigh,  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  proposed  budget 
which  is  now  being  studied  by  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  officials. 
It  is  necessary  to  follow  this  budget 
step  by  step  not  only  through  the 
long  corridors  of  the  Department  of 
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Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  but  also  through  the  mar- 
ble halls  of  Congress.  This  does 
not  mean  that  officials  of  those 
government  agencies  and  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  antagonistic  to 
the  recommendations  To  the  con- 
trary, the  Louisiana  and  Florida 
delegations  in  Congress,  officials  in 
the  Sugar  Branch  and  others  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  research 
generally  and  this  program,  particu- 
larly, are  doing  what  they  can  in  its 
behalf. 

However,  few  people  not  connect- 
ed with  the  government  realize  the 
tremendous  amount  of  work  and  red 
tape  necessary  to  prepare  a  budget 
and  get  it  approved  by  Congress. 
There  are  a  thousand  and  one  steps 
that  have  to  be  taken,  innumerable 
people  v/ho  have  to  approve  each 
item,  and  at  any  point  along  the 
route,  nne  or  all  of  the  items  could 
be  deleted.  At  the  moment,  how- 
ever, Dr.  Wadleigh's  proposals  seem 


WANTED 

1 

Engineer     or 
Sugar    House 
La.,   on   Soutl- 

Assistant    Engineer    for 
West    of    Morgan    City, 
lern   Pacific    Railroad. 

American 

A.pply    ABC. 
Sugar    Cane    League 

414 

Whitney    Bldg., 

New 

Orleans  18,  La. 

THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any   Size,    for  Culverts,    Sewers   and 
Drains 

New    Orleans    Cement    Products 
Co.,  Inc. 

Phone  Plants 
AUdubon  8328  AMherst  2900 

2900  Perdido  St.         New  Orleans  19,  La. 


to  be  intact  and  apparently  are  re- 
ceiving sympathetic  consideratior 
from  his  superiors  After  it  has  beeri 
approved  by  Secretary  Brannan,  th( 
proposed  budget  will  be  follov^ec 
through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budgei 
and  then  through  Congress  nexij 
year. 

Mexican    Farm    Labor    Agreemenl 

The  new  farm  labor  agreemenl 
with  Mexico,  effective  July  1st,  in- 
cludes some  33  changes  from  the 
previous  agreement  but  most  oi 
them  are  of  minor  importance.         | 

The  principal  new  provisions  arei^ 

(1)  bi-lateral  provisions  for  set- 
tling disputes  between  employers 
and  workers. 

(2)  provisions  whereby  employers 
may  hire  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
workers  for  six  months  beyond  the 
one  year  contract  period. 

(3)  subsistence  at  the  rate  of 
$2.00  per  day  for  the  first  six  days 
if  work  is  not  available. 

Farm  Placement  officials  estimate 
that  approximately  250,000  Mexican 
Nationals  will  be  brought  to  the 
United  States  for  farm  work. 

Distinguished  Visitors 

Louisiana's  Queen  Sugar  X,  Miss 
Carolyn  Capone,  her  chaperone,  and 
Dr.  G.  A.  Ackal,  President  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugarcane  Festival  and 
Fair  Association,  were  entertained 
at  luncheon  in  the  Presidential 
Room,  Congressional  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  last  week. 

The  gracious  and  lovely  Queen  re- 
ceived homage  from  the  Louisiana 
delegation  in  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Louisiana 
State  Society,  and  Washington  rep- 
resentatives of  all  domestic  sugar 
producing  areas. 

Congressman  E.  E.  Willis  of  the 
Third  District  was  Master  of  Cere- 
monies. 

Other  distinguished  visitors  ex- 
pected soon  are  Messrs,  M.  V.  Yar- 
brough,  long  a  leading  light  in  Lea- 
gue activities,  and  Louis  Fontenet  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  ''welcome"  sign  is 
out. 
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JP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  291) 
We  thought  you  might  like  to 
now  how  these  market  experts 
iew  the  present  situation,  especially 
s  their  predictions  so  far  this  year 
ave  been  very  accurate. 

Molasses  Storage 

One  of  the  good  friends  of  the 
iOuisiana  sugar  industry  has  called 
ur  attention  to  the  fact  that  lack 
f  molasses  storage  at  the  factories 
ut  us  in  a  poor  bargaining  position 
Q  the  selling  of  our  blackstrap  m_o- 
isses.  There  have  been  instances 
n  the  past  where  Louisiana  mo- 
asses  took  a  price  cut  because  of  in- 
dequate  storage  facilities. 

The  situation  could  very  easily  be 
j;rorse  than  ever  this  fall,  according 
b  our  friend,  due  to: 

1 — The  large  quantity  of  offshore 
ilackstrap  already  in  the  storage 
;acilities  in  New  Orleans. 
I  2 — The  large  over-production  of 
Ilackstrap  this  season  in  the  West 
Indies,  and 

'  3 — The  fact  that,  so  far,  very  Ut- 
ile new  crop  Louisiana  blackstrap 
las  been  sold. 

Sweet  Stuff 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
,  very  enjoyable  luncheon  meeting 
t  the  International  House  in  New 
)rleans  on  June  24th,  sponsored  by 
hat  big  New  Orleans  civic  enter- 
prise to  honor  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
'ane  Festival  &  Fair  Association. 

Almost  half  a  hundred  people 
rom  New  Iberia,  and  the  country 
round  about,  were  in  New  Orleans 
v^ith  their  very  beautiful  Sugar 
iueen.  Miss  Carolyn  Capone,  of 
ionaldsonville,  and  they  all  seemed 
0  have  a  good  time. 

Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  the  General 
^lanager  of  the  American  Sugar 
]ane  League  was  the  featured 
ipeaker.  His  talk  is  printed  on  page 
!93  of  this  issue. 

Whatta  gal!  Dark  wavy  hair, 
)rown  eyes,  and — Shucks,  this  could 
ret  out  of  hand,  so  let's  go  to  press. 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
Hibernia  Bank  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9.  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,   La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO   STANDARD   OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulat  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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-ATLACIDE- 

S^  JOHNSON  GRASS 


Atlacide,  the  safer  chlorate  weed  killer,  kills  grasses  and  weeds  by 
destroying  roots.  Use  it  for  eradicating  Johnson  grass  in  ditches, 
along  headlands,  railroad  tracks  and  in  other  non-crop  areas. 

Atlacide  is  a  tried  and  proven  weed  killer  with  over  18  years  of  suc- 
cessful use.  Comes  in  powder  form  .  . .  easy  to  mix  and  apply  as  spray. 

A  Chipman  Weed  Killer  Distributed  by 

BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

1460  So.  Peters  St.       New  Orleans,  La. 


KILL  ALL  WEEDS...  w.th  WOOLERY  Weed  Burners 


Flame  from  WOOLERY  Weed 
Burners  can  be  directed  to  clean 
bottoms  of  ditches  and  ditch 
banks.  They  kill  weeds  along 
fences,  headlands,  and  railroad 
right-of-way  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently .  .  .  are  ideal  for  burning 
trash  from   cane  on   the  heaprows. 

*  Model  AT  shown  at  left  is 
trailer  mounted.  Consumes  only 
15  gal.  of  oil  per  acre.  Also  avail- 
able are  1-2-3-5  burner  models, 
on-track   type. 


Model  AT  Burner  Mounted  on  Trailer 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  THi  IBACUe 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


10  Stalks  Free 

If  you  are  a  cane  grower  and 
ant  to  see  how  the  newly  released 
me  variety  C.P.  44-154  will  behave 
1  your  farm,  you  can  get  ten  stalks 
•ee  by  applying  to  your  County 
gent. 

Lloyd  L.  Lauden,  Agronomist  and 
ield  Representative  of  the  Ameri- 
m  Sugar  Cane  League,  who  has 
iarge  of  the  distribution  of  C.P. 
i-154,  has  written  to  your  County 
gent  advising  him  that  your  Lea- 
ae  will  make  the  necessary  quanti- 
^  of  cane  available  to  give  ycu  the 
sn  free  stalks.  If  you  want  them, 
p  sure  to  place  your  order  with 
bur    County   Agent. 

'  Freight  Rate  Hearing 

i  The  battle  of  freight  rates  con- 
jnues.  The  hearing  before  the  Loui- 
jana  Public  Service  Commission 
heduled  for  July  1st  was  held  in 
ew  Orleans  on  that  day  and  repre- 
ntatives  of  your  League  were 
lere  to  lead  the  fight  against  the 
roposal  of  the  railroads  that  intra- 
ate  rates  on  sugarcane  and  sugar 
B  increased  15%. 

Paul  G.  Borron,  Jr.,  your  League's 
:torney  and  Messrs.  Schwartz  and 
[cKinney  of  the  New  Orleans  Traf- 
c  and  Transportation  Bureau,  were 
1  hand  to  handle  the  legal  aspects 
:  our  case,  and  they  were  ably  as- 
sted  by  H.  C.  Vaccaro,  Chairman 
the  Freight  Rate  Committee  of 
le  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
id  Traffic  and  Sales  Manager  of 
Duthdown  Sugars,  Inc.,  D.  C.  Bo- 
n,  of  the  St.  Mary  Sugar  Coopera- 
ve ;  Hampton  Stewart,  of  the  Alma 
lantation;  Grady  Roper,  General 
anager  of  the  Cedar  Grove  Fae- 
ry of  the  Burton-Sutton  Oil  Com- 
^ny;  F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,  of  the 
.  James  Sugar  Cooperative ;  Horace 
Wilkinson  III,  of  the  Poplar  Grove 
lanting  &  Company;  C.  A.  Landen, 
raffic  Manager  of  Sterling  Sugars, 


Inc. ;  Joe  Melancon,  Office  Manager 
of  the  Glenwood  Cooperative;  Lu- 
cian  Baduc,  Traffic  Manager  of  the 
South  Coast  Corporation ;  Edward 
Winter,  Traffic  Manager  of  God- 
chaux  Sugars,  Inc. ;  Frank  Carruth 
III,  of  the  Catherin  Sugar  Com- 
pany; and  Walter  Godchaux,  Jr.  of 
Godchaux    Sugars,    Inc. 

If  you  have  ever  been  to  one  of 
these  freight  rate  hearings  you 
know  how  much  time  is  consumed 
and  how  really  tiring  they  become. 
This  one  lasted  all  day  and  part  of 
the  night  and  the  busy  men,  who 
came  from  all  sections  of  the  sugar 
district  to  testify  in  behalf  of  every- 
one who  ships  cane  or  sugar  by  rail 
in  Louisiana,  deserve  the  thanks  of 
our  entire  industry.  We  feel  quite 
sure  that  you  will  join  us  in  thank- 
ing them  for  their  contributions. 
Mr.  Walter  Godchaux,  Sr. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League 
adopted  the  following  resolution 
concerning  the  death  of  Mr.  Walter 
Godchaux,  Sr.,  when  that  governing 
body  of  your  organization  met  in 
New  Orleans  on  June  25th. 

WHEREAS— The  Louisiana  Sug- 
ar Industry  lost  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  when  death  took 
Mr.  Walter  Godchaux,  Sr.,  Vice 
President  of  Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc., 
from  us  on  Friday,  June  13th,  1952, 
and 

WHEREAS-This  Executive  Com- 
mittee feels  that  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  benefits  that  the  en- 
tire Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  has 
derived  because  this  man  of  vision 
devoted  his  life  to  develop  uses  for 
the  by-products  of  the  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses industries  of  our  State,  and 

WHEREAS— The  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  feel  very 
keenly  the  loss  of  their  friend,  there- 
fore 

(Continued  on  page  318) 
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International  Sugar  Protocol 

Resolutions  of  ratification  were 
adopted  by  the  Senate  July  4,  1952 
on  two  protocols  prolonging  the  In- 
ternational Sugar  Agreement 
through  August  31,   1952. 

This  action  by  the  Senate  permits 
continued  U.  S.  participation  in  the 
International  Sugar  Council,  where 
hope  still  lingers  that  a  workable 
agreement  will  be  reached  sometime 
in  the  future.  The  United  King- 
dom's policy  of  encouraging  greater 
colonial  sugar  production  despite 
world  over-production  is  the  chief 
stumbling  block  to  an  international 
agreement.  Anyway,  the  United 
States  can  now  pay  its  membership 
dues  to  the  Council  and  again  be  in 
good  standing. 

No  Migratory  Labor  Committee 
The  Louisiana  and  Florida  Senators 
joined  forces  in  effectively  opposing 
S.  3300,  a  bill  to  establish  another 
Federal  Committee  on  migratory  la- 
bor. 

The  bill  was  on  the  Unanimous 
Consent  Calendar  but  when  the  Cal- 
endar was  called  for  the  last  time 
before  adjournment.  Senator  Spes- 
sard  Holland  of  Florida  voiced  an 
''objection"  and  the  bill  was  ''passed 
over"  which  means  that  it  is  dead 
so  far  as  this  session  of  Congress 
is   concerned. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  President 
recently  made  a  study  of  migratory 
labor  and  submitted  a  report  to 
Congress,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
creating  another  committee  to  study 
the  same  problem. 


A  companion  bill  in  the  Hous 
was  not  acted  upon. 

Agricultural  Appropriations 
for  1953 

1953  appropriations  for  the  D^ 
partment  of  Agriculture  are  a  littl 
higher  than  they  were  for  1952.  Tli 
small  increase  will  enable  the  D( 
partment  to  "hold  its  own"  for  thi 
fiscal  year.  In  the  last-minute  legi,^ 
lative  flurry  before  Congress  ac 
journed,  the  Department  was  e> 
empt  from  the  proposed  ten  pei 
cent  cut  in  personnel.  The  Siiga 
Branch,  Production  and  Marketin 
Administration  and  Agriculture 
Research  Administration  will  be  abl 
to  carry  on  most  of  their  project 
without  too  much  difficulty. 

The  1953  appropriations  shoul 
not  be  confused  with  the  budget  fo 
1954  which  contains  a  number  c 
projects  in  which  the  League  is  ir 
terested.  The  1954  budget  ha 
cleared  most  of  the  hurdles  in  th 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  earl 
next  month  will  be  considered  by  th 
Bureau    of   the   Budget. 

Cuban   Molasses 

The  $64.00  question  is  "What  wi 

Cuba  do  with  its  huge   1952  blacP 

strap   molasses   crop?" 

Some  molasses  distributors  an 
alcohol  distillers  have  been  makin 
an  intensive  campaign  to  influenc 
the  Cubans  to  slash  prices  and  dumi 
their  crop  on  the  market. 

Representatives  of  domestic    blacl« 

strap    producers    conferred    in    NaT 

York   and   Washington    with    repre 

sentatives   of  the   Cuban   Sugar   Ir. 

(Continued  on  page  318) 
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SOIL  CONDITIONERS 

By  Lloyd  L.  Lauden,  Agronomist  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League 


It  is  a  well  established  fact  that 
iie  physical  characteristics  of  soil 
re  determined  largely  by  two  fac- 
Drs,  namely  texture  and  structure, 
'exture  refers  to  relative  propor- 
ions  of  sand,  silt,  and  clay  particles 
resent  in  the  soil.  Structure  refers 
0  the  arrangement  of  these  parti- 
les  into  aggregates. 

Farmers    recognize    that    soils    of 

•Qod    structure   or   good    tilth    work 

jv^ell,  do  not  crust,  cake,  or  become 

|:ummy.      Water     can     percolate 

through  these  soils  instead  of  run- 

ling  off  the  surface.  These  soils  can 

liold    large    amounts    of    water,    but 

[vill   also   permit  good   drainage. 

I   Soils  which  are  high  in  clay  and 

'ow  in  organic  matter  generally  be- 

;ome    sticky    and    compacted    when 

vet.  Such  soils  easily  become  water- 

ogged,  poorly  aerated,  and  ill-fitted 

'or  plant  growth. 

To  improve  soil  tilth  farmers  have 
^-one  to  great  trouble  to  add  organic 
natter  and  by  turning  under  green 
nanure  crops,  adding  barnyard  ma- 
lure,  compost,  peat  moss,  and  other 
related  substances  have  partially 
maintained  the  tilth  of  our  soil.  The 
South's  warm  climate  is  an  ideal 
environment  for  soil  organisms  to 
rapidly  multiply.  This  large  popu- 
lation decomposes  organic  matter 
labout  as  rapidly  as  it  is  added,  and 
|little  or  none  is  actually  accumu- 
lated. Therefore,  in  order  to  main- 
tain tilth,  the  continued  addition  of 
organic   matter   is   necessary. 

Recently  several  chemical  compa- 
inies  and  laboratories  have  developed 
'substances,  which  they  claim,  when 
'added  to  the  soil  will  aid  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  soil.  The  Mon- 
santo Chemical  Company  has  pro- 
duced a  conditioner  called  Krilium 
which  is  a  synthetic  substitute  for 
natural  polyuronides.  Natural  poly- 
uronides occur  plentifully  in  fertile, 
virgin  soils,  but  are  scarce  in  silt 
and    clay    soils    of    poor    structure. 


The  Monsanto  Chemical  Company 
estimated  that  the  structure  improv- 
ing activity  of  one  pound  of  Krilium 
is  the  equivalent  to  that  of  the  na- 
tural conditioners  produced  by  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  of  organic  manures 
or  plant  residues.  Furthermore  they 
say  that  this  product  retains  its 
potency  against  bacterial  decompo- 
sition at  least  50  times  as  long  as 
natural  polyuronides.  In  simple 
words  this  means  small  applications 
of  this  material  will  make  working 
of  the  soil  easy,  allow  seeds  to  come 
up  easily,  allow  more  water  to  per- 
colate into  the  soil,  and  prevent 
rapid  evaporation  of  water  from 
taking  place.  Most  of  these  things 
are  contributing  factors  to  good 
yields. 

The  various  soil  conditioners,  as 
such,  should  not  be  confused  with 
plant  food  such  as  nitrogen  phos- 
phorus or  potassium  or  with  the  mi- 
nor elements.  They  are  not  fertili- 
zers and  contribute  nothing  in  the 
way  of  plant  nutrients.  Where  defi- 
ciencies of  the  fertilizers  elements 
exist,  conditioners  may  actually 
make  necessary  the  addition  of  more 
fertilizer  to  take  care  of  the  addi- 
tional plant  growth  resulting  from 
the  use  of  the  conditioner. 

Tests  by  Monsanto  and  Ohio  State 
University  show  that  Krilium  can 
increase  the  crop  yield  by  as  much 
as  50  percent.  Monsanto  planned  to 
produce  500,000  pounds  of  Krilium 
for  experiments  in  1952  and  30  mil- 
lion pounds  for  commercial  use  in 
1953.  Enough  technical  informa- 
tion had  been  obtained  about  Kri- 
lium by  May  1952  to  allow  the  com- 
pany to  market  their  product  on  a 
limited    basis. 

At  present,  Krilium  soil  condi- 
tioners are  being  sold  in  five-pound 
packages.  The  price  is  $6.95  a  pack- 
age plus  postage  and  handling 
charges. 


July  15,  1952 
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A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  AN  OLD  PROBLEM—  ; 

FALLOW  FLOODING  FOR  JOHNSON  GRASS  CONTROIj 

By  George  Arceneaux,  formerly  Principal  Agronomist,  Leo  P.  Hehert,  j 
Assoc.  Agronomist  and  Rouby  Matherne,  Asst.  Agronomist  Division      \ 
of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils 
and  Agricultural  Engineering,  Agricultural  Research  Ad- 
ministration,   U.    S.    Department    of   Agriculture. 


Satisfactory  control  of  weeds  in 
sugarcane  fields  of  Louisiana  pre- 
sents some  unusual  difficulties.  Slow 
vegetative  growth  of  the  crop  in 
response  to  sub-optimal  tempera- 
tures during  the  spring  necessitates 
extensive  weeding  prior  to  the  time 
when  suppression  can  be  established 
through  crop  competition.  Under  the 
stress  of  high  labor  costs  and  scar- 
city of  man  power  during  recent 
years,  growers  have  resorted  more 
and  more  to  mass  operations  such 
as  multiple-row  disking,  flaming, 
and  chemical  weed-killing  to  take 
the  place  of  hoeing  and  other  forms 
of  hand  weeding. 

Recent  research  by  the  Division 
of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations  of  the 
USDA  (2)  (3)  (4)  (7)*  has  pro- 
duced economic  methods  of  controll- 
ing broad-leaf  weeds  by  means  of 
selective  herbicides,  and  as  a  result 
alligator  weed,  tie  vines,  and  other 
heretofore  troublesome  weeds  can 
now  be  cheaply  and  effectively  sup- 
pressed. But  completely  satisfactory 
control  of  Johnson  grass,  the  undis- 
puted number  one  weed  pest  of  the 
area,  still  challenges  the  ingenuity 
of  agricultural  researchers  and 
growers    alike. 

Complete  eradication  of  Johnson 
grass  presents  a  two-fold  problem: 
(a)  destroying  rhizomes  and  (b) 
preventing  re-infestation  from  seed 
present  in  the  soil.  A  heavily  in- 
fested fields  usually  contains  several 
tons  of  rhizomes  per  acre  and  large 
quantities  of  viable  seed.  By  use  of 
a  method  described  by  Hebert  (6), 
an  accurate  estimate  may  be  made 
of  numbers  of  viable  seeds  per 
acre  at  different  levels  in  the  soil. 
Briefly,  the  procedure  consists  of 
taking  core  samples  of  infested  soil 


within  specified  depth  ranges  (0-6 
6-12;  12-18  inches)  and  recording! 
the  number  of  Johnson  grass  seed] 
lings  developing  from  a  series  o:i 
such  samples  when  subjected  to  fav 
orable  conditions  for  germination 
Duration  of  the  viability  period  oJ 
seed  at  the  various  ranges  of  deptlr 
may  be  determined  by  repeating 
such  observations  from  year  to  yeai 
and  taking  precautions  to  preveni 
development  of  a  fresh  supply  oi 
seed. 

Under  typical  conditions,  an  acre 
of  heavily  infested  land  will  harboi 
a  million  or  more  viable  seeds,  s 
considerable  part  of  which  will  btj 
found  below  a  depth  of  12  inches, 
Under  customary  cultural  condi- 
tions, a  large  proportion  of  the  seed 
in  the  upper  6  inches  of  the  soil 
will  sprout  during  the  first  sum- 
mer. Seeds  at  greater  depths  wili 
not  ordinarily  germinate  until 
brought  up  nearer  the  surface  in 
plowing  operations.  Our  information 
indicates  that  Johnson  grass  seed 
buried  to  a  depth  of  12  inches  or 
more  may  remain  dormant  for  sev- 
eral years  thus  adding  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  reclaiming  badly  infested 
areas. 

During  recent  years  extensive 
tests  have  been  made  of  soil  surface 
applications  of  2,  4-D  and  other 
chemicals  for  pre-emergence  control 
of  Johnson  grass  seedlings  (1). 
This  treatment  eliminates  many  ot 
the  seeds  that  would  ordinarily  ger- 
minate during  the  period  of  herbi- 
cidal  activity,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  deeply  buried  dormant 
seeds  are  affected  in  any  way. 
Therefore  pre-emergence  treatment 
with  2,  4-D  or  other  chemicals  of 
(Continued  on  page  314) 
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THE  PAPER  FROM  BAGASSE 

PROCESS  OF  W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 


The  conversion  of  an  industrial 
^^aste  into  a  commercially  useful 
onsumer  product — in  this  case  a 
vide  variety  of  papers — has  been 
chieved  and  successfully  employed 
or  more  than  a  decade  by  W.  E. 
Trace  &  Co.  engineers  at  the  Para- 
nonga  sugar  plantation  operated  by 

Grace  subsidiary  on  the  coastal 
owiands  of  Peru.  For  twelve  years 
he  Paramonga  Paper  Mill  has  been 
urning  out  paper  manufactured 
rom  a  base  of  sugar  cane  bagasse. 
he  commercial  success  of  the  Mill 
md  the  acceptance  of  its  products 
py  the  public  is  spelled  out  in  stead- 
[ly  increasing  output. 
I  In  contrast  to  other  methods  still 
i'n  the  experimental  stages,  the  Para- 
inonga  process  has  stood  the  test  of 
!;ime.  Since  the  completion  of  the 
;vlill  in  1939  dozens  of  different  pa- 
oers  made  from  bagasse — the  fib- 
rous residue  of  cane  after  the  sugar 
las  been  removed — have  passed  suc- 
cessively through  the  experimental 
md  on  to  the  commercial  produc- 
:ion  stage.  This  base  material,  for- 
nerly  rated  suitable  only  as  animal 
fodder  or  fuel  for  the  sugar  fac- 
:ory's  boilers,  is  now  finding  its 
way  into  such  items  as  grocery  bags, 
cigarette  packages  and  candy  wrap- 
pers, cardboard,  cartons,  copy  paper, 
newsprint,  and  blue  paper  for  wrap- 
ping cotton. 

Employing  the  huge  bagasse  re- 
sources of  a  14,000-acre  sugar  cane 
plantation,  Paramonga's  Paper  Mill 
las  succeeded  in  increasing  produc- 
tion more  than  500  percent  in  its 
first  twelve  years  of  operation.  To- 
tal output  of  paper  products  in  1940 
was  around  3000  tons.  By  1951  the 
figure  had  jumped  to  19,000  tons, 
and  facilities  are  still  being  ex- 
panded. 

The  overall  percentage  of  bagasse 
used  in  the  production  of  the  vari- 
ous grades  of  paper  has  increased 
sharply  over  the  years.    In  1940  ba- 


gasse accounted  for  21  percent  of 
the  total  pulp  processed  at  Para- 
monga, but  at  present  the  figure  is 
closer  to  70  percent.  Certain  types 
of  paper,  i.  e.  newsprint  and  print- 
ing papers,  are  made  from  100  per- 
cent semi-bleached  bagasse  pulp; 
paperboards,  utilizing  from  60  to  80 
percent,  are  generally  next  highest 
in  bagasse  content.  In  other  quali- 
ties the  proportion  varies  from  45 
percent  in  multi-wall  Kraft  bag  pa- 
per up  to  a  maximum  of  75  to  85 
percent  in  sulphite  wrappings. 

Strong,  moisture-resistant  multi- 
walled  bags  from  2-ply  to  6-ply  as 
well  as  sturdy  corrugated  cartons 
used  in  packaging  Peruvian  fish 
and  other  goods  for  export  or  do- 
mestic sale  are  imprinted  at  Para- 
monga with  the  customer's  trade- 
mark. Small  paper  sacks  range  in 
size  from  the  i-pound  to  25-pound 
capacity. 

Although  paper  products  of  all 
types  except  newsprint  are  exported 
in  limited  amounts  to  Bolivia,  Ec- 
uador, and  Colombia,  most  of  Para- 
monga's output  is  absorbed  by  the 
Peruvian  market.  The  Grace  subsi- 
diary supplies  some  newsprint  to 
prominent  dailies  including  El  Co- 
mercio  and  La  Prensa  of  Lima ;  hea- 
vy-duty bags  to  the  domestic  sugar, 
cement,  lime,  quartz,  minerals,  and 
flour  industries;  and  Kraft  (brown) 
wrapping  papers,  both  plain  and 
striped,  for  use  in  the  nation's  drug 
and  department  stores,  as  well  as 
filling  other  essential  paper  require- 
ments. 

The  Paramonga  process  consists 
first  of  washing  and  screening  ba- 
gasse to  remove  the  pithy  material, 
cooking  the  remaining  fibrous  pulp 
for  the  time  required  to  produce  dis- 
tinct paper  types,  and  lastly  refin- 
ing to  the  degree  most  suited  for 
tht.  production  of  the  various  grades. 

The    method,    evolved    after    long 
(Continued   on   next  page) 
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LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE  WAGE  AND 

PRICE  HEARING  TO  BE  HELD  JULY  3 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  announced  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
a  public  hearing  on  Louisiana  sug- 
arcane wages  and  prices  will  be 
held  at  Thibodaux,  La.,  in  the  Grand 
Theater,  on  July  31,  1952,  at  9:30 
a.m.  Testimony  will  be  received  at 
the  hearing  on  (1)  fair  wage  rates 
for  workers  in  Louisiana  employed 
in  the  harvesting  of  the  1952  crop 
of  sugarcane  and  in  the  planting 
and  cultivation  of  sugarcane  during 
1953,  and  (2)  fair  prices  for  the 
1952  crop  of  sugarcane. 

One  of  the  conditions  which  pro- 
ducers must  meet  to  qualify  for  pay- 
ments under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 


is  to  pay  wage  rates  not  less  thai 
those  determined  to  be  fair  and  rea 
sonable  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul 
ture  after  public  hearings  and  in 
vestigation.  The  Act  also  provides 
as  a  condition  for  payment,  tha 
processors  who  are  also  producer; 
must  pay  for  sugarcane  purchasec 
from  other  producers  at  prices  de 
termined  to  be  fair  and  reasonable 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  possi 
ble  information,  the  Department  re 
quests  that  all  interested  person; 
appear  at  the  hearing  to  expres! 
their  views  and  present  appropriat( 
data  in  regard  to  wages  and  prices 


and  painstaking  experimentation, 
was  developed  from  tests  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  J. 
Lipscomb,  retired  Vice  President 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  Indusrial 
Department,  from  1932  to  1934  in 
the  Research  Laboratory  of  Hacien- 
da Cartavio,  another  sugar  estate 
operated  by  a  Casa  Grace  subsidiary 
in  Peru.  The  work  begun  at  Carta- 
vio was  continued  in  a  research  lab- 
oratory in  the  United  States,  and  in 
1935  when  progress  appeared  to 
warrant  a  commercial  trial  in  the 
U.  S.,  the  idle  Stony  Brook  Mill  of 
R.  B.  McEwan  &  Son  of  Whippany, 
New  Jersey,  was  leased  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Some  2000  tons  of  bagasse  were 
imported  from  Peru  and  processed 
with  the  pulp  and  papermaking 
equipment  available  at  Whippany. 
The  test  was  a  marked  success  with 
nine-point  board,  found  entirely  ac- 
ceptable to  United  States  corrugated 
box  manufacturers,  accounting  for 
almost  the  entire  production.  En- 
couraged by  results,  the  Company 
launched  a  market  and  plant  site 
study  in  Peru.  Plans  for  a  factory 
finally  were  authorized  in  1938,  anid 
actual  construction  was  begun  in 
June,    1938.     The    first    paper    was 


turned  out  in  September,  1939. 

A  major  problem  at  Paramongf 
in  the  early  days  was  the  mastery 
of  pulping  techniques  to  produce 
the  wide  range  of  paper  and  paper 
board  qualities  desired.  Througl 
trial  and  error  a  very  crude  pulj 
was  found  to  be  best  suited  to  the 
manufacture  of  strawboard  and  cor 
rugating  medium — the  fluted  mid 
die  layer  in  corrugated  paper — whik 
in  the  production  of  sulphite  wrap- 
ping grades  a  well-cooked  unbleach- 
ed pulp  gave  best  results.  At  thf 
start  as  many  as  six  to  eight  differ- 
ent grades  of  pulp  were  produced 
but  in  latter  years  the  mill  has  stand- 
ardized on  four  distinct  pulps. 

Recently  Paramonga  has  begur 
the  production  of  bleached  pulp  or 
a  small  scale.  At  present  the  pul^ 
is  used  in  the  production  of  colorec 
sulphite  wrappings,  newsprint,  anc 
printing  papers,  but  future  plans 
call  for  the  use  of  fully  bleached 
bagasse  pulp  to  produce  other  grades 

including  toilet  tissue. 

Sugar  cane  bagasse  is  made  up  oil 
relatively  short  fibers  that  will  not 
withstand  much  beating  or  refining 
v/ithout  undue  fiber  cutting  and  ex- 
cessive hydration.  Paramonga  engi- 
(Continued  on  page  314) 
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NTOMOLOGISTS  RE-EYALUATE  CEREAL  AND 


FORAGE  CROP  INSECT  RESEARCH 


I  Success  of  entomologists  of  the 
[Uireau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
l^uarantine  and  State  Experiment 
^ptations  in  providing  the  nation's 
i|ereal  and  forage  crop  farmers  with 
neans  of  controlling  several  of  the 
Inost  destructive  insects  in  the  past 
jew  years,  makes  it  possible  to  di- 
rect a  bigger  portion  of  Federal  re- 
search effort  against  some  other 
lamaging  insect  pests.  The  Bureau 
urrently  is  making  a  crop-by-crop 
heck  to  determine  the  major  re- 
earch  needs. 

Bureau  Chief  Avery  S.  Hoyt  said : 
'We  are  attempting  to  adjust  our 
Entire  cereal  and  forage  crop  insect 
)rogram  to  meet  the  most  essential 
esearch  needs  first.  It  is  our  aim 
0  provide  the  greatest  possible  eco- 
lomic  returns  from  both  public  and 
)rivate  funds  spent  on  insect-con- 
rol  research.'' 

Such  a  re-alignment  of  research 
las  already  been  completed  for  the 
control  of  insects  affecting  growing 
nee  and  sugarcane.  Cooperating 
mth  the  State  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations  of  Louisiana,  Texas, 
A.rkansas,  and  Mississippi  on  rice 
insect  problems,  with  the  Stations 
3f  Louisiana  and  Florida  on  sugar- 
cane insect  problems,  and  with  or- 
'^anizations  representing  growers, 
shippers,  and  processors,  the  Bu- 
reau has  adjusted  its  current  and 
future  research  program  to  fit  bet- 
ter the  insect  control  needs  of  every- 
one concerned  with  these  two  crops. 
All  cooperating  agencies  approve 
changes  in  the  research  program, 
Mr.  Hoyt  said. 

As  a  result  of  adjustment  made 
by  the  Bureau,  research  on  major 
Irice  insects  is  being  initiated  at  the 
Louisiana  Rice  Experiment  Station, 
Crowley.  New  sugarcane  insect  stu- 
dies at  Houma,  La.,  and  Belle  Glade, 
Fla.,  will  center  on  insects  as  car- 
riers of  sugarcane  plant  diseases 
and  the  possibility  of  controlling 
sugarcane  insects  with  insect  disease 


organisms,  such  as  the  ''milky  di- 
sease'' used  on  Japanese  beetles. 
Continuing  research  will  include 
work  aimed  at  developing  sugar- 
canes  more  resistant  to  the  sugar- 
cane borer. 

Similar  research  re-evaluation  is 
now  underway  in  connection  with 
insects  that  damage  growing  corn. 
In  the  past,  the  Bureau  has  carried 
on  intensive  research  to  determine 
methods  of  control  of  the  European 
corn  borer  and  the  corn  earworm. 
They  feel  now  that  research  on  these 
two  pests  has  progressed  far  enough 
that  some  of  the  emphasis  can  be 
switched  to  other  destructive  corn 
pests. 

In  recent  years,  Bureau  entomo- 
logists in  cooperation  with  State  Ex- 
periment Stations  have  developed 
DDT  sprays  and  dusts  from  farmer 
use  that  effectively  control  the  corn 
borer  and  earworm,  when  properly 
applied.  In  addition,  natural  ene- 
mies of  the  corn  borer,  including 
the  Lydella  fly  and  other  parasites, 
introduced  from  Europe  and  the 
Orient  in  the  past  quarter  century, 
and  distributed  in  the  more  heavily 
infested  areas  through  cooperation 
of  the  affected  States,  are  proving 
strong  allies  of  corn  farmers  in 
many  areas.  Adapted  corn  hybrids 
resistant  to  the  borer  have  been,  and 
are  being  developed  by  entomologists 
and  plant  breeders.  Each  of  these 
research-developed  control  measures 
has  played  a  part  in  reducing  corn 
borer  damage  in  recent  years. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine  is  currently  work- 
ing with  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  the  principal  corn-grow- 
ing States  in  an  effort  to  establish 
the  priority  of  control  research 
needed  with  the  many  insect  prob- 
lems affecting  corn.  This  informa- 
tion will  be  used  as  a  guide  in  re- 
vising the  Bureau's  research  pro- 
gram. 
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PAPER 

(Continued  from  page  312) 
reers  whose  job  it  has  been  to  select 
refining  equipment  and  set  up  manu- 
facturing procedures,  have  been 
guided  accordingly.  Degrees  and 
methods  of  refining  have  had  to  be 
w^eighed  against  paper  characterist- 
ics to  assure  economical  production 
of  satisfactory  qualities  at  maximum 
speeds. 

Paper  made  from  bagasse,  regard- 
ed somewhat  skeptically  when  first 

^  introduced,  has  guaranteed  its  own 

acceptance  by  standing  up  well  in 
fi  actual  performance.    Bagasse  news- 

print is  stronger  than  newsprint 
made  from  wood  pulp.  The  advanta- 
ges of  paper  sacks  over  cloth  are  be- 
ginning to  be  realized  in  export-im- 
port circles.  A  trial  shipment  of 
sugar  from  Peru  to  the  United 
States  in  multi-wall  paper  bags 
manufactured  at  Paramonga  has 
strongly  indicated  the  desirability  of 
substituting  this  mode  of  packing 
for  the  cotton  bags  formerly  used. 
The  shipper's  surveyor,  rating  the 
paper     bags     superior     on     several 

(  counts,  reported  that  the  new  pack- 

ing would  "eliminate  commercial  loss 
resulting  from  dirty  cargo  .  .  .  that 
contamination  by  foreign  substance 
prevalent  through  single  cotton  bags 
is  minimized  through  paper,  and 
that  the  over-all  strength  of  multi- 
ply paper  is  greater  than  cotton 
bagging." 

Crush-resistance  tests  of  corruga- 
ted boxboard  made  from  bagasse 
proved  Paramonga's  product  superi- 
or to  wood  pulp,  and  corrugated  con- 
tainers employing  a  bagasse  medium 
were  shown  to  be  more  crush-resis- 
tant than  corrugating  materials 
normally  used.  The  Quaker  Contain- 
er Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  California, 
which  has  purchased  and  used  sev- 
eral hundred  tons  of  bagasse  cor- 
rugating medium*  declared  it,  *'the 
most  highly  satisfactory  paper  our 
company  has  ever  handled."  In  tests 
,  |i  conducted  by  this  firm  combined 
i  board  made  with  bagasse  corruga- 
ting   medium    had    a    much    higher 


crush-resistance  than  competiti\ 
boards. 

With  its  process  thoroughly  prove 
by  the  acid  test  of  commercial  pre 
duction  for  a  decade,  W.  R.  Grac 
&  Co.  turned  in  1950  to  Sandy  Hi 
Iron  &  Brass  Works  of  Hudso 
Falls,  New  York,  specialists  in  th 
manufacture  of  paper  machinery  fo 
93  years,  to  make  its  process  avai' 
able  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Th 
Sandy  Hill  Organization  and  W.  I 
Grace  &  Co.  entered  into  an  arrange 
ment  whereby  the  former  was  ai 
thorized  to  manufacture  the  macl: 
inery  needed  for  the  Paramonga  pre 
cess  and  to  license  the  system  t 
other  cane  growers  and  paper  mam] 
facturers. 

Sandy  Hill,  a  foundry  establishe 
in  1858  in  the  heart  of  an  upstat 
New  York  lumbering  area,  move; 
into  the  manufacture  of  pulp  ani 
paper  machinery  as  that  industr; 
grew.  After  gaining  a  solid  repu 
tation  in  the  domestic  field  Sand; 
Hill  broadened  its  scope  of  opera 
tions  to  include  orders  from  Europj 
as  well  as  from  Latin  America,     j 

Widespread  interest  in  the  bagass 
process,  heightened  by  uncertaii 
supplies  of  paper  products  in  man; 
parts  of  the  world,  has  led  to  man; 
inquiries  concerning  the  W.  R.  Gracj 
&  Co.  process,  persuading  the  tw^ 
companies  to  discuss  their  method 
before  the  public  at  this  time. 


*  manufactured   at  Paramonga. 

NEW  APPROACH 

(Continued  from  page  310) 
similar  action  is  essentially  an  ex 
pedient  to  reduce  the  cost  of  seed 
ling  suppression  on  an  area  alread: 
cleared   of   rhizomes. 

Unfortunately  much  of  the  excel' 
lent  and  effective  work  of  rhizome 
destructon  by  fallow  plowing  durinj 
the  past  has  been  largely  undon< 
through  re-infestation  from  seed 
lings  in  spite  of  conscientious  an( 
intelligent  efforts  at  eradication.  I 
takes  only  a  relative  few  seedling 
"escapes**  in  plant  cane  to  build  ui 
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a  formidable   infestation   by  the 

nd  of  the  second  stubble  year. 

From   experience    with    irrigation 

the  cultivation  of  rice,  it  has  been 

idely    known    that    Johnson    grass 

lants  are  readily     killed  by  inun- 

ation.      Results    of    the    following 

jbservations    on    duration    of    seed 

iiability    in    submerged    soil    throw 

jdditional    light   on   practical   possi- 

Hities  of  flooding  for  effective  con- 

:rol  of  this  stubborn  weed. 

!  Soil  samples  for  viability  tests  of 
he  contained  Johnson  grass  seeds 
:/ere  taken  in  July  1951  from  a 
ield  on  the  Mississippi  Ridge  near 
i^hite  Castle  that  had  been  flooded 
or  rice  cultivation  during  the  pre- 
eding  two  years.  Prior  to  flooding 
he  field  had  been  heavily  infested 
mh  Johnson  grass.  Information  on 
xtent  of  contamination  with  John- 
on  grass  seed  prior  to  flooding  is 
ot  available  but  it  may  be  assumed 
hat  it  was  extremely  heavy.  Sam- 
ples of  soil  from  replicated  borings 
0  a  depth  of  18  inches  on  areas  pre- 
viously flooded  did  not  produce  a 
jingle  Johnson  grass  seedling  in 
reenhouse  germination  tests.  In 
ontrast,  an  adjacent  field  with  a 
imilar  agricultural  history  but  on 
^hich  flooding  had  been  omitted 
ontained  an  estimated  3  million 
lable  seeds  per  acre  as  indicated  by 
:ermination  tests  on  soil  samples. 
Results  of  a  series  of  controlled 
experiments  supply  interesting  in- 
brmation  on  the  flood  period  re- 
[uired  to  de-vitalize  Johnson  grass 
eed  buried  at  different  depths  in 
he  soil.  Known  quantities  of  ma- 
ure  seed  were  buried  at  depths  of 
.  inch,  15  inches,  30  inches  respec- 
ively,  subjected  to  flooding  and 
ater  recovered  for  germination 
ests.  This  was  accomplished  by 
)lacing  a  mixture  of  the  seed  and 
loil  in  a  test  tube  and  burying  the 
atter  to  the  required  depth  in  a 
)5-gallon  drum  partly  filled  with 
!oil.  To  simulate  the  effect  of  flood- 
ng  under  field  conditions  the  drum 
vas  planted  in  the  ground  to  a 
iepth  at  which  soil  surface  in  the 


drum  was  approximately  on  a  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
ground,  leaving  about  4  inches  of 
the  barrel  protruding.  The  barrel 
was  kept  approximately  full  of 
water  for  the  duration  of  an  experi- 
ment   started    August    18,    1951. 

Results  of  replicated  germination 
tests,  each  based  on  an  original  lot 
of  200  seeds,  made  three  months 
later  revealed  no  viable  seed  from 
any  of  the  depths  below  the  flooded 
surface.  At  that  time  samples  of 
seed  from  the  original  lot  stored 
under  room  conditions  gave  87  per- 
cent germination. 

Results  of  a  similar  study  in 
which  germinations  tests  are  being 
made  at  monthly  intervals  indicate 
that  a  60-day  period  of  flooding 
may  be  sufficient  to  destroy  seed 
buried  at  depths  of  15  inches  or 
more  below  the  ground  surface. 

Flooding  will  no  doubt  facilitate 
the  control  of  other  important  field 
weeds  such  as  crab  grass,  Bermuda 
grass  and  tie  vines.  Spread  of  Ses- 
ban  (wild  indigo)  and  alligator 
weed  will  probably  be  stimulated 
but  both  of  these  can  be  easily  con- 
trolled by  means  of  selective  herbi- 
cides. 

The  evidence  that  flooding  will 
destroy  the  viability  of  Johnson 
grass  seed  buried  at  different 
depths  in  the  soil  as  well  as  kill 
established  plants  suggests  a  prom- 
ising and  practical  approach  to  the 
problem  of  complete  eradication  un- 
der Louisiana  conditions.  The  low 
flying  and  relatively  flat  flood 
plains  on  which  most  of  the  state's 
cane  is  grown  and  the  abundance 
of  nearby  water  will  permit  flood- 
ing at  a  relatively  low  cost  per  acre. 
It  so  happens  that  some  of  the  most 
heavily  infested  areas  are  adjacent 
to  the  Mississippi  River  where 
flooding  for  the  required  period 
could  be  done  during  most  years  by 
merely  siphoning  water  from  the 
River.  In  almost  any  other  case 
water  could  be  supplied  by  pumping 
from  a  nearby  stream. 

Flooding  for  weed  control  would 
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not  necessarily  have  to  parallel  the 
procedure  followed  in  rice  culture 
where  water  depth  must  be  regu- 
lated with  considerable  precision. 
Instead  relatively  high  and  widely 
spaced  contour  levees  are  indicated. 
Keeping  extent  of  levees  at  a  mini- 
mum will  produce  the  opportunity 
for  weed  escape.  After  the  great 
bulk  of  seeds  and  rhizomes  have 
been  destroyed  through  flooding  it 
will  be  relatively  easy  to  finish  up 
the  job  of  complete  eradication  by 
devoting  concentrated  attention  to 
,*  levees,   spoil   banks,   and   other  pro- 

|.,i  tected  places.    This  could  be  accom- 

plished by  intensive  and  repeated 
use  of  chemical  herbicides  such  as 
sodium  chlorate. 

The  flooding  operation  could  be 
greatly  simplified  and  costs  reduced 
by  blocking  off  comparatively  large 
areas.  The  ideal  arrangement  would 
be  to  so  organize  the  planting  pro- 
gram that  roughly  1/4  of  the  acre- 
age all  in  one  block  will  be  available 
for  flooding  each  year. 

Aside    from    offering    interesting 
I  possibilities  for  weed  control,  flood- 

ii  ing  will  probably  increase  soil  pro- 

ductivity. By  eliminating  the  need 
for  fallow  plowing  it  will  conserve 
organic  matter  through  avoidance 
of  the  incidental  oxidation  and  sheet 
erosion.  In  cases  where  the  silt  load 
in  the  flood  water  is  considerable, 
important  quantities  of  organic 
matter  and  other  valuable  fertility 
elements  will  be  added  to  the  flood 
areas. 

There  is  much  evidence  from 
many  sources  showing  that  silty 
deposits  accruing  from  use  of  mud- 
dy irrigation  water  or  as  a  result 
of  flash  flooding  in  heavy  rains, 
have  a  remarkably  beneficial  effect 
on  growth  and  stubbling  of  sugar- 
cane. From  results  of  studies  in 
British  Guiana  where  flood-fallow- 
ing between  cycles  of  sugarcane  has 
become  standard  practice,  Follet- 
Smith  (5)  reports  increases  ranging 
from  appproximately  3  to  5  tons  of 
sucrose    per    acre    in    the    total    of 


three  crops  due  to  prior  flooding 
Flooding  during  four  months  gav< 
an  increase  of  22  percent;  durini 
eight  months  an  increase  of  32  per 
cent  and  during  twelve  months  ai 
increase  of  40  percent.  The  wate: 
used  is  described  as  ''brown  creel 
water  containing  only  small  amount: 
of  dissolved  solids".  i 

Putting  into  practice  a  progranl 
of  flooding  on  plantation  scale  wil^ 
no  doubt  present  some  practical  dif 
ficulties.  Costs  of  building  anc 
maintaining  grade  levees,  distribu! 
ting  the  water,  cleaning  out  ditche; 
after  the  flood  period,  and  othe: 
incidental  items  must  be  considered 
As  against  the  costs  of  such  opera 
tions  and  the  problem  of  integrat 
ing  them  into  a  plantation  routine 
benefits  to  be  expected  from  com 
pletely  eradicating  this  troublesomt 
weed  loom  exceedingly  large  an( 
would  unquestionably  justify  an  ex 
traordinary  effort.  Because  of  higl 
cultivation  costs  of  growing  sugar 
cane  under  conditions  of  heav: 
Johnson  grass  infestation  and  thi 
low  crop  yields  commonly  obtained 
complete  eradication  would  no  doub 
repay  for  a  substantial  outlay  ii 
the  course  of  the  first  three  crop: 
after  flooding. 
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WHAT  WILL  "%"  BE? 

This  is  a  vital  question  to  everybody  in  sugar  in   Louisiana. 

Because  "X"  is  the  price  Louisiana  growers  get  for  their  crop  and  the  basis 
used   by   processors  v/hen    purchasing   that   crop. 

Sure,  v/e  all  know  how  "X"  is  arrived  at,  but  are  you  content  to  swim  with 
the  tide  and  accept  it? 

If  not,  there  is  a  way  you  can  do  something  about  it.  It's  not  foolproof  but, 
within  reasonable  limits,  you  can  exercise  your  own  judgment  and  assure 
yourself  of  a  price  within  prescribed  time  limits. 

How?    Through  the  New  York  market  in  Sugar  Futures. 

In   1951    "X"  turned  out  to  be  5.82   plus  and   in    1950 — 6.19   plus. 
The  November  contract  in  New  York  today  is  selling  at  the  equivalent  of  a 
6.55  price  and  March    1952,  on  the  same   basis,  at  6.10.    The  average   New 
York  raw  sugar  spot   price   up  to  June   30   is   approximately   6.10. 

Trading  in  the  November  future  contract  terminates  on  October  23  and  as 
it  approaches  maturity  its  price  will  begin  to  reflect  year  end  actualities  to 
come.  The  March  contract  is  now  reflecting  composite  ideas  of  price  for 
first  quarter   1953. 

Commodity  Futures  market  are  a  time-proved  device  to  enable  anyone  to 
express  their  own  ideas  of  values  during  any   period  they  wish. 

If  you  are  content  to  follow  custom  and  accept  the  price  fixed  for  your 
season,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  Exchange  market  means  nothing  to  you 
except  something  to  watch.  If  not,  the  techniques  of  Exchange  operations 
should    be   explored. 

We  have  ideas  about  this  and  charts  showing  what  has  happened  in  the 
past  on  a  price  relationship  basis  and  ideas  of  how  the  futures  market  can 
be   used   today.     There    is    nothing    automatic   about   it. 

Like  all   hedging   operations  it  is   based   on    price   ideas. 

If  you  have  not  used  the  futures  market  and  think  that  you  ought  to,  we'll 
do  everything  we  can  to  help  you  set  up  a  program  of  your  own. 

Just  call  or  write  our  New  Orleans  office — Mr.  Henican  and  Mr.  Holland  are 
there  to  serve  you. 

MERRILL    LYNCH,  PIERCE,  FENNER  &  BEANE 

BROKERS  IN  COMMODITIES  &  SECURITIES 
70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  New  York 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA,  OFFICE 

818  Gravier  Street,  New  Orleans  12,  Louisiana 

Phone  RA  0441 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  307) 
BE  IT  RESOLVED— That  this 
Committee  officially  go  on  record 
as  expressing  its  appreciation,  and 
that  of  the  entire  Louisiana  Sugar 
Industry,  of  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  Mr.  Godchaux  in  our  be- 
half during  his  long  and  fruitful 
life,  and  that  we  extend  our  heart- 
felt sympathies  to  his  family  in 
their  troubled  hours. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED— 
That  this  resolution  be  made  a  part 
of  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  and 
that  copies  of  it  be  sent  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Mr.  Godchaux. 


WANTED 

Engineer    or    Assistant    Engineer    for 

Sugar    House    West    of    Morgan    City, 

La.,   on   Southern   Pacific   Railroad. 

Apply   ABC. 

American    Sugar    Cane    League 

414    Whitney    Bldg., 

New  Orleans  18,  La. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 


inc. 


Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists'"' 

Gillis-Hulse  Insurance  Agencyjnc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal  1225 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any- 

Size,    for  Culverts,    Sewers   and 

Drains 

New 

Orleans    Cement    Products 

Co.,  Inc. 

Phone  Plants 

AUdubon  8328                          AMherst  2900   | 

2900  P 

erdido  St.         New  Orleans  19,  La. 

Hearing  On  July  31st. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  nc 
tice  on  page  of  this  issue  an 

nouncing  that  the  Wage  and  Pric 
hearing  will  be  held  on  July  31 
1952  in  the  Grand  Theater,  Thi 
bodaux.  La.,  beginning  at  9:30  i] 
the    morning. 

This    is    when    the    Governmen 
takes  the  testimony  that  is  used  fo; 
fixing    wage    rates    and    sugarcant 
prices   for  the   1952-53   season. 
Dr.  Bouchereau  to  Beltsville 

Dr.  C.  H.  Wadleigh,  Head  Path 
ologist  in  Charge  of  USDA  sugai 
plant  investigations,  has  advised  th( 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  thai 
Dr.  Paul  Bouchereau  will  be  trans 
ferred  from  the  Houma  Station  t( 
Beltsville,  Maryland  to  study  sugar- 
cane diseases  and  supervise  th( 
pathological  inspection  of  the  new 
sugarcane  varieties  that  are  bein^ 
continually  introduced  into  quaran- 
tine at  the  big  Beltsville  greenhouse 

Dr.  Wadleigh  points  out  that  the 
USDA  needs  a  good  man  at  Belts- 
ville to  catch  diseased  imported  va- 
rieties of  cane  before  these  contami- 
nate the  canes  in  this  country,  and 
Dr.  Bouchereau  has  been  selected 
for  this  important  job. 

Dr.  Bouchereau  will  report  to  his 
new  assignment  on  September  1st 
of  this  year.  In  the  meantime  Dr. 
Wadleigh  is  looking  for  a  competent 
plant  pathologist  to  carry  on  sugar- 
cane research,  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr.  Abbott,  at  the  Houma  station. 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  308) 
stitute  in  an  effort  to  work  out  a 
feasible  marketing  plan  for  Cuba's 
blackstrap.  Domestic  producers  ad- 
vocated a  plan  for  stabilizing  the 
market  at  from  12c  to  14c.  The  Cu- 
bans were  urged  to  take  action  on 
molasses  similar  to  that  recently 
taken  on  sugar.  It  is  believed  that 
100,000,000  gallons  of  molasses  set 
aside  in  a  special  reserve  pool,  from 
which  it  could  not  be  withdrawn  ex- 
cept to  meet  grave  emergencies, 
might  save  the  market  for  both 
Cuba  and  U.S.  blackstrap  producers. 
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Bagasse  Paper  Tests 

The  bagasse  paper-making  tests 
t  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards 
re  slowly  but  surely  moving  to 
ompletion.  Lack  of  some  of  the 
pecial  equipment  required  has  been 
vercome  and  paper  is  actually  be- 
ng  made  from  the  various  patented 
[irocesses. 

A  report  comparing  the  various 
jQethods  of  paper  making  will  be 
ciade  to  the  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
ommittee  by  the  August  1st  dead- 
[ne,  according  to  Department  of 
'ommerce  officials  in  charge  of  the 
tudy. 

Duhe  Makes  News 

The  League's  Paulin  Duhe  made 
national  news  in  Time  Magazine,  the 
Vail  Street  Journal  and  many  met- 
jopolitan  dailies  with  his  ''rump" 
|tory  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention. 

;  In  his  testimony  before  the  Cre- 
dentials Committee,  Paulin  said: 
'There  was  no  rump  convention  in 
l^ew  Iberia  because  they  couldn't 
ind  anybody  to  rump!" 

Sugarman's    Holiday 

Slator  Miller,  Assistant  Director 
)f  HSPA's  Washington  Office  is 
)ack  from  vacation.  The  big  sugar- 
nan  from  Hawaii  very  appropri- 
itely  elected  to  spend  his  holidays  in 
5Ugar  Hill,  New  Hampshire. 

Distinguished  Visitors 

Super  salesmen  M.  V.  Yarbrough, 
)f  Young's  Industries  of  Youngs- 
kille,  and  Louis  Fontenot,  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, recently  spent  two  very 
active  and  very  warm  days  in  Washi- 
ngton. The  105-degree  temperature 
iid  not  seem  to  faze  them  even 
when  they  were  under  the  added 
A^griculture  bigwigs  with  whom 
jthey  conferred  in  a  very  successful 
fire  of  questions  by  Department  of 
effort  to  obtain  Government  funds 
for  the  study  of  bagasse  utilization. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  has  been  made 
available  for  the  study,  the  details 
of  which  will  be  worked  out  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  League,  L.S.U., 
and   U.S.D.A. 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
Hibernia  Bank  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9.  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,   La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Per  dido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO   STANDARD   OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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-ATLACIDE- 

S^  JOHNSON  GRASS 


Atlacide,  the  safer  chlorate  weed  killer,  kills  grasses  and  weeds  by 
destroying  roots.  Use  it  for  eradicating  Johnson  grass  in  ditches, 
along  headlands,  railroad  tracks  and  in  other  non-crop  areas. 

Atlacide  is  a  tried  and  proven  weed  killer  with  over  18  years  of  suc^ 
cessful  use.  Comes  in  powder  form  .  . .  easy  to  mix  and  apply  as  spray. 

A  Chipman  Weed  Killer  Distributed  by 

BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

1460  So.  Peters  St.        New  Orleans,  La. 


KILL  ALL  WEEDS...  with  WOOLERY  Weed  Burners 


Flame  from  WOOLERY  Weed 
Burners  can  be  directed  to  clean 
bottoms  of  ditches  and  ditch 
banks.  They  kill  weeds  along 
fences,  headlands,  and  railroad 
right-of-way  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently ...  are  ideal  for  burning 
trash  from  cane  on  the  heaprows. 

•  Model  AT  shown  at  left  is 
trailer  mounted.  Consumes  only 
15  gal.  of  oil  per  acre.  Also  avail- 
able are  1-2-3-5  burner  models, 
on-track   type. 


Model  AT  Burner  Mounted  on  Trailer 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  WRITE 

Moaimrd  Wig  fit  &  eSi 

/  THE  LARGEST  GENERAL  SUPPLY  MOUSE  SOUTH  SINCE  /367J 

NEW       ORLEANS  ,  U.S.A. 
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State  University  Li-rary 
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UP  fROHJ  WITH  me  l£ACO£ 


BY  A.  'W,  DTKERS 


St.  James  Field  Day 

Pictured  on  the  cover  of  this  issue 
s  a  scene  at  the  St.  James  Parish 

ield  Day.  This  is  the  same  picture 
hat  we  used  to  call  attention  to  a 
imilar  event  last  year  and  we  are 
ising"  it  again  because  our  good 
'riend  Mr.  Joseph  Lamandola,  Coun- 
y  Agent  of  St.  James  Parish,  has 
isked  us  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Lamandola  advises  us  that 
he  10th  Annual  Sugar  Cane  Field 
3ay  of  St.  James  Parish  will  be  held 
jhis  year  on  August  7th  on  the  farm 
)f  F.  A.  Graugnard  &  Sons,  and 
[hat  the  activities  will  begin  at  nine 
|)'clock  in  the  morning.  The  St. 
iFames  Field  Day  Committee  cordial- 
y  invites  all  sugarcane  farmers  and 
|)ther  persons  interested  in  the  pro- 
[luction  of  sugarcane  to  attend  their 
Ineeting  and  get  a  first-hand  look  at 
ihe  many  field  demonstrations  that 
vill  be  explained  by  experts  from 
jhe  L.S.U.  and  Houma  stations. 
;  The  day  is  August  7th;  the  time 
Js  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and 
(he  place  is  the  F.  A.  Graugnard  & 
Bons  farm  at   St.   James,  La.    Plan 

0  be  there  and  have  a  good  time. 

W.  A.  Lorio  Dies 

1  It  is  with  regret  that  we  record 
;he  death  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Lorio,  promi- 
lent  sugar  planter  of  Lakeland,  La. 
y[r.  Lorio  died  at  his  home  on  the 
ingleside  plantation  during  the 
Horning   of    Friday,    July   25th.    He 


was  63  years  old. 

Mr.  Lorio  is  credited  with  being 
the  first  man  to  invent  a  mechanical 
cane  cutter  and  harvester,  having 
been  associated  in  this  work  with 
the  late  Mr.  Allen  Wuertele.  He  was 
also  among  the  first  men  in  Louisi- 
ana to  successfully  put  washed  po- 
tatoes on  the  market  commercially. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on  Ju- 
ly 26th  at  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion church  in  Lakeland.  Active 
pallbearers  were  Elmo  Lacour  of 
New  Roads,  W.  J.  Cook  of  Baton 
Rouge,  Sam  Lorio  of  New  Roads, 
Mire  Beauford  of  New  Orleans,  Les- 
ter Bergeron  of  Mix,  and  Clarence 
Lorio,  Jr.,  of  Lakeland. 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  all  the 
sugar  cane  planters  of  Louisiana. 
Otir  New  Look 

THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN  takes 
on  a  new  look  beginning  with  this 
issue  and  we  hope  that  you  like  its 
appearance.  Also  beginning  with 
this  issue  the  Hauser  Printing  Co., 
720  Poydras  St.,  New  Orleans  12, 
La.,  become  our  exclusive  advertis- 
ing representatives. 

Man  Wanted 

The  Billeaud  Sugar  Factory,  Brous- 
sard,  Louisiana,  is  looking  for  an  ex- 
perienced sugar  boiler  for  the  1952- 
53  grinding  season. 

This  sounds  like  a  nice  job  and  if 
you  are  interesed,  or  know  of  anyone 
who  is  interested,  be  sure  to  contact 
the  Billeaud  folk  in  Broussard. 


LABOR  BRIEF  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 


Presented  at  the  hearing  in 
My  name  is  Thomas  M.  Barker. 
[  reside  at  Lockport,  Louisiana.  I 
im  a  Louisiana  grower  of  sugar 
".ane  and  also  associated  with  Val- 
entine Sugars,  Inc.,  a  processor  of 
sugar  cane. 

I  am  Chairman  of  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 


Thibodaux,  July  31,  1952 
League,  an  organization  composed 
of  more  than  90%  of  the  Louisiana 
growers  of  sugar  cane,  and  appear 
as  representative  of  that  organiza- 
tion through  its  Labor  Committee. 
The  Labor  Committee  consists  of  a 
representative  group  of  cane  grow- 
(Continued  on  page   325) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Deficit  Re- Allocations 

Congress  in  adjournment,  the  po- 
litical conventions  in  Chicago,  and 
an  unprecedented  heat  wave  made 
Washington  comparatively  quiet  the 
past  two  weeks.  Except  for  rapid- 
fire  action  by  the  Sugar  Branch  in 
re-allocating  the  Philippine  and  beet 
deficits  and  the  announcement  of 
proportionate  shares  for  Puerto  Ri- 
co, Washington  sugar  representa- 
tives would  have  had  only  one  prob- 
lem— how  to  keep  cool. 

In  Washington,  reaction  to  the 
200,000-ton  beet  deficit  re-allocation 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture July  18th  was  mixed.  A  few 
observers  feel  that  the  Secretary, 
who  so  far  has  managed  the  quota 
to  bring  about  an  $8.80  price  for  re- 
fined sugar,  has  succumbed  to  pres- 
sure from  industrial  users  and  for 
political  reasons  reversed  his  stated 
price  policy. 

Other  equally  well  qualified  ob- 
servers agree  with  Larry  Myers, 
Sugar  Branch  chief,  that  it  is  better 
to  re-allocate  deficits  now  during  the 
present  period  of  normally  increased 
consumption  rather  than  to  wait  for 
several  weeks  until  the  market  has 
reached  its  high  seasonal  peak. 
Those  observers  point  out  that  the 
market  should  recuperate  from  any 
losses  due  to  re-allocations  before 
Fall  when  Louisiana,  Florida  and 
the  beet  sugar  areas  are  harvesting 
and  marketing  their  crops  and  when 
normal  distribution  has  lessened. 
They  further  point  out  that  Secre- 
tary Brannan  has  made  no  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  lower  prices 
are   desired.    Also  they   are   of  the 


opinion  that  any  market  slum] 
caused  by  re-allocation  of  deficiti 
would  be  of  short  duration.  Thej 
say  that  between  now  and  the  mid 
die  of  September,  normally  a  periot 
of  strong  demand  and  good  price 
a  considerable  quantity  of  sugai 
will  be  purchased  and  the  quota  wil 
become  tight,  all  of  which  shouk 
tend  to  bring  about  a  good  pric< 
when  the  Louisiana  crop  goes  t( 
market;  a  condition  more  to  be  de 
sired  than  a  high  price  now  whei 
Louisiana  has  no  sugar  for  sale. 
Smith  to  Hawaii 

Dudley  Smith,  Vice  President  o: 
the  Association  of  Sugar  Producers 
of  Puerto  Rice,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Sugar  Advisory  Committee  on  Re 
search  and  Marketing,  accompaniec 
by  Mrs.  Smith,  made  his  first  tri^ 
to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  mid 
July  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
the  Hawaiian  sugar  industry's  fam- 
ed research  program  and  discussing 
matters  of  mutual  interest  witt; 
leaders  of  the  industry  there,  manj 
of  whom  he  had  met  previously  dur^ 
ing  their  visits  to  Washington. 

Upon  returning  to  the  States,  Mr 
Smith  stopped  at  San  Francisco 
where  he  renewed  acquaintances 
with  officials  of  the  C  &  H  Refinery 
and  then  met  with  Gordon  Lyons 
Executive  Manager  of  the  Califor- 
nia Beet  Growers  Association.  While 
enroute  to  Washington  by  automo- 
bile from  the  West  Coast,  he  plan- 
ned to  stop  in  Denver  to  talk  witlr 
friends  in  the  beet  sugar  industry 

Inasmuch     as     his     colleagues     ir 

Washington  received  no  communica- 

(Continued  on  page  335) 
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3RIEF         (Continued  from  page  323) 
jrs,  both  large  and  small,  from  vari- 
pus  localities  in  the  Louisiana  sugar 
ane  producing  area. 

At  all  prior  wage  hearings  con- 
lucted  under  the  Sugar  Act,  this 
;ommittee  has  made  recommenda- 
iions  with  reference  to  wage  rates 
'or  harvesting  operations  and  plant- 
ng  and  cultivating  operations  which 
t  considered  to  be  fair  and  rea- 
ionable. 

At  the  public  hearings  held  in 
1949,  1950  and  1951,  we  stated, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  the  determi- 
lations  of  fair  and  reasonable  wage 
•ates  issued  by  the  Secretary  have 
i)rovided  the  highest  possible  wage 
;ates  which  all  sources  of  informa- 
;ion  indicated  to  the  Secretary  could 
i)e  paid  by  the  average  sugar  cane 
grower,  considering  the  grower's 
ibility  to  pay,  based  on  his  return 
from  sugar  cane.  We  further  stated, 
is  a  general  practice,  wage  rates 
jhould  not  be  established  by  deter- 
nining  the  last  cent  which  can  be 
oaid  by  the  grower,  or  any  employ- 
er, thereby  leaving  him  barely  suf- 
ficient funds  on  which  to  exist.  Such 
oractice,  if  continued  during  any 
appreciable  length  of  time,  prevents 
my  expenditure  for  expansion,  im- 
orovements  or  research.  It  is  de- 
itructive  of  incentive  on  which  our 
i^merican  economy  is  based.  We 
reiterate   these    statements   today. 

For  the  record,  we  deem  it  perti- 
lent  to  review  the  recommendations 
3f  this  committee  and  the  wage  de- 
:erminations  of  the  Secretary  of 
A^griculture  in  recent  years. 

Prior  to  the  1947  Wage  Determi- 
nation, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
pursued  the  policy  of  maintaining, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  same  relation- 
ship between  wage  rates  and  grow- 
er's income  per  ton  of  cane  that  ex- 
isted in  the  three-year  period  1938- 
1940.  The  Secretary  stated  in  his 
Statement  of  Bases  and  Consider- 
ations issued  in  connection  with  the 
19  5  1  harvesting  determination, 
'Throughout  the  years  wage  rates 
aave  been  established  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  the  historical  wage-in- 


come relationship,  although  in  some 
years  the  relationship  has  been  al- 
tered somewhat  to  give  recognition 
to  significant  changes  which  have 
occurred  in  other  factors  customari- 
ly considered  in  establishing  wage 
rates." 

Although  not  justified  through 
the  application  of  the  historic  wage- 
income  relationship,  in  1947,  be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  cost  of  liv- 
ing, we  recommended  that  the  1947 
harvesting  wage  determination  and 
the  1948  cultivating  wage  determi- 
nation include  a  12%  increase  over 
the  rates  established  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  rates  be  revised  if  the  price 
of  sugar  advance  or  recede  signifi- 
cantly.  This  12%  increase  was 
granted  in  each  determination. 

The  basic  time  rates  established 
in  the  1947  harvesting  determina- 
tion and  1948  cultivating  determi- 
nation were  not  changed  in  issuing 
the  1948  and  1949  harvesting  deter- 
minations and  the  1949  and  1950 
cultivating  determinations.  We  rec- 
ommended in  those  years  that  no 
change  be  made  in  the  basic  rates 
even  though  the  income  of  the  grow- 
er per  ton  of  cane  from  the  1948 
and  1949  crops  was  appreciably  less 
than   from  the    1947   crop. 

At  the  1948  hearing,  this  commit- 
tee recommended  that  the  basic  time 
rates  established  in  the  1947  deter- 
mination be  maintained  in  the  1948 
harvesting  determination  when  the 
value  of  a  ton  of  standard  sugar 
cane  was  not  in  excess  of  $7.00  and 
not  below  $6.34.  We  further  recom- 
mended, for  the  first  time,  an  es- 
calator clause,  in  which  the  adjust- 
ments were  geared  to  the  value  of  a 
ton  of  sugar  cane.  The  recommen- 
dation was  accepted  in  principle,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  determination  the 
adjustments  were  geared  to  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  above  $6.25  per 
hundred  pounds  and  below  $5.60 
per  hundred  pounds  rather  than  to 
the  value  of  a  ton  of  sugar  cane.  In 
the  Statement  of  Bases  and  Consid- 
erations issued  by  the  Secretary  in 
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connection  with  the  1948  determina- 
tion, reference  was  made  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  this  committee, 
and  in  explaining  the  reason  for 
using  the  raw  sugar  basis  rather 
than  the  value  per  ton  of  cane  basis, 
the   Secretary   said: 

''At  the  recent  fair  wage 
hearing,  it  was  recommended 
that  wage  increases  be  based 
upon  income  of  producers  from 
sugarcane  and  molasses.  Al- 
though consideration  was  given 
to  using  income  as  a  basis  for 
the  modified  escalator  scale,  it 
is  believed  that  the  use  of  aver- 
age raw  sugar  prices  will  be 
readily  understood  by  producers 
and  laborers  and  will  provide  a 
more  practicable  method  of  ad- 
ministering this  provision.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  scale  employed  in 
this  determination  is  based  up- 
on  average   raw   sugar   prices." 

As  we  have  stated  at  all  hearings 
subsequent  to  1948,  we  concur  in 
the  reasoning  and  logic  of  the  Sec- 
retary in  using  the  raw  sugar  basis. 
At  the  1949  hearing,  this  com- 
mittee recommended  that  in  issuing 
the  1949  harvesting  and  1950  plant- 
ing and  cultivating  wage  determina- 
tions, the  same  basic  wage  rates 
used  in  the  preceding  determina- 
tions be  made  applicable,  except 
that  the  upper  limit  of  the  bracket 
be  reduced  from  $6.25  to  $6.00.  This 
of  course,  would  afford  an  increase 
in  wages  at  a  lower  price  for  raw 
sugar  than  was  provided  in  the  1948 
determination.  As  pointed  out  at 
the  1949  and  1950  hearings,  this 
recommendation  was  made  to  con- 
clusively indicate  to  our  employees, 
to  the  Government  and  to  the  public 
that  it  was  the  utmost  desire  and 
wish  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
growers  to  pay  their  employees  the 
highest  rate  possible  within  their 
ability  to  pay,  and  if  the  price  of 
raw  sugar  was  increased,  thereby 
increasing  their  ability,  they  de- 
sired to  share  with  their  employees 
such  gains  as  may  be  made.  This 
recommended    change    was    incorpo- 


rated in  the  1949  determination. 

In  the  1950  harvesting  and  195 
planting  and  cultivating  wage  d€ 
terminations  basic  wage  rates  wer 
increased  20  cents  per  9-hour  da 
for  all  classes  of  workers,  and  ther 
was  continued  in  each  determinatio 
the   wage-price   escalator   clause. 

At  the  public  hearing  held  in  195 
relative  to  the  1951  harvesting  an 
the  1952  planting  and  cultivatin 
determinations,  this  committee,  o 
behalf  of  the  Louisiana  growers 
with  a  desire  to  increase  the  en: 
ployee's  rate  of  participation  in  th 
return  which  would  result  from  a: 
increase  in  the  price  of  raw  sugai 
recommended  an  increase  in  th 
wage  increment  for  each  10  cent 
increase  in  the  price  of  raw  suga 
above  $6.30  per  one  hundred  pounds 

The  Secretary  adopted  this  rec 
ommendation  in  principle,  but  in 
creased  the  increment  for  each  1! 
cents  increase  in  the  price  of  ra^ 
sugar  above  $6.00  per  one  hundre 
pounds. 

It  therefore  appears  that  th 
Louisiana  sugar  cane  growers  hav 
whenever  possible  recommendei 
wage  increases  at  least  consisten 
with  their  ability  to  pay. 

In  considering  fair  and  equitabl 
minimum  wage  rates  for  the  har 
vesting  of  the  1952  crop  and  plant 
ing  and  cultivating  of  the  1958  cro; 
there  are  necessarily  presented  th 
same  problems  presented  in  prio 
years.  After  a  thorough  considera 
tion  of  pertinent  and  relevant  fact 
and  factors  which  I  shall  hereafte 
fully  discuss,  this  committee  make 
the    following    recommendations : 

1.  That  the  same  basic  wage  rate 
applicable  to  the  same  basic  pric 
range  of  raw  sugar  and  the  sam 
escalator  intervals  and  increment 
provided  in  the  1951  harvesting  de 
termination  and  1952  planting  ant 
cultivating  determination  be  con 
tained  in  the  1952  harvesting  deter 
mination  and  1953  planting  and  cul 
tivating  determination,   respectively 

2.  That  the  period  during  whicl 
the  average  price  of  raw  sugar   i 
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computed  and  determined  to  make 
ijiffective  the  escalator  clauses  be  in- 
(i;reased  from  two  weeks  to  four 
iiA^eeks. 

1'  3.  For  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  applicable  piece  work  rates 
'  :he  following  varieties  of  sugar 
i^ane  be  added  to  those  previously 
determined  to  be  ''large  barrel" : 
C.P.  43-47;  C.P.  44-101;  and 
C.P.  44-155 
I  4.  Except  as  otherwise  recom- 
inended,  the  1952  harvesting  and 
1953  planting  and  cultivating  deter- 
minations be  similar  to  the  1951 
harvesting  and  1952  planting  and 
cultivating  determinations,  respec- 
:ively. 

We  feel  that  the  facts  presented 
at  this  hearing,  or  which  may  be 
otherwise  developed,  will  conclusive- 
ly demonstrate  that  no  change  in 
the  basic  rates  or  in  the  escalator 
increments  can  possibly  be  justified. 

Prior  to  particularly  discussing 
the  basic  rates  and  the  escalator  in- 
crements I  desire  to  again  make  ref- 
erence, as  we  have  done  at  prior 
hearings,  to  the  historic  wage-price 
relationship,  and  particularly  the  re- 
flationship  that  existed  in  the  base 
period  1938-1940,  during  which  pe- 
riod wage  rates  were  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  they 
are  now. 

We  do  not  recommend  at  this 
hearing  that  the  1938-1940  base  pe- 
riod relationship  be  maintained  in 
[fixing  wage  rates  in  1952.  As  I 
ihave  indicated,  we  are  recommend- 
ing, in  effect,  the  1951  relationship. 
However,  it  is  proper  that  consider- 
ation be  given  the  earlier  historic 
relationship,  and  it  is  significant  to 
observe  the  results  of  a  projection 
of  that  relationship.  We  have  pre- 
pared a  table  entitled  ''Wage  Rates 
Projected  For  1952  on  Basis  of 
1938-40  Wage-Income  Relationship 
and  Assumed  Income  Per  Ton  of 
Cane  in  1952."  This  table  shows 
the  1952  projected  rates  based  on 
the  1938-40  wage-income  relation- 
ship assuming  a  price  of  6.50  cents 
per  pound  for  raw  sugar  and  a  price 


of  15  cents  per  gallon  for  blackstrap 
molasses.  The  table  by  way  of  com- 
parison also  shows  the  1952  recom- 
mended base  wage  rates  and  the 
1952  rates  that  would  result  from 
the  recommended  base  rates  and  es- 
calator clauses  with  sugar  at  $G.50 
per  one  hundred  pounds.  We  offer 
and  file  this  table  in  the  record  of 
the  hearing  and  ask  that  it  be  given 
the  proper  mark  of  identification. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  projected  rates  using 
the  historic  relationship  for  the 
1938-40  period  as  a  basis  are  ma- 
terially lower  than  the  base  rates 
contained  in  the  1951  determination 
and  recommended  by  us  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  1952  determination. 
They  are,  of  course,  lower  by  larger 
amounts  than  the  recommended 
rates  after  applying  the  escalator 
clauses,   assuming   $6.50   sugar. 

Generally,    we   also    deem   signifi- 
cant the  increase  in  our  wage  rates 
since  the  base   period  1938-40.    The 
Secretary     mentioned     this     in     his 
statement  of   Bases   and    Considera- 
tions issued  with  the   1951  harvest- 
ing determination.    He  stated: 
"The  average  basic  wage  rate 
for   all   classes   of  workers   has 
been  increased  from   17.0  cents 
per    hour    in    the    base    period 
1938-40  to  42.8  cents  per  hour 
in  1950,  an  increase  of  140  per- 
cent.    Increases   also  have   been 
made  in  piecework  rates.    It  is 
reported  that  earnings  of  piece- 
work    employees     employed     in 
harvesting    operations     average 
about  70  cents  per  hour." 
It  is  our  position  that  if  fair  and 
equitable  base  rates  are  established 
at  a  given  income  level,   and  if  an 
escalator  clause  with  proper  adjust- 
ments is  devised  to  alter  the  wage 
rates  and  give  the  wage  earners  a 
proper  share  of  any  increase  in  the 
grower's    return,    then    all    factors 
pertinent    to    determining    fair    and 
equitable    wage    rates    are    usually 
substantially     satisfied     or    given 
weight,    and    justice    will    be    done. 
It   appears   to    us   there   can    be   no 
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quarrel  with  this  position,  and  if 
wage  rates  are  so  established  a  fair 
and  equitable  relationship  between 
the  grower  and  his  employees  is  in- 
evitable. 

This  gives  rise  to  two  questions. 
First,  are  the  recommended  basic 
rates  at  the  recommended  raw  sugar 
price  range  fair  and  equitable?  Sec- 
ond, do  the  recommended  escalator 
clauses  give  the  employees  a  fair 
and  equitable  share  of  the  return 
received  by  a  grower  from  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  raw  sugar? 

In  considering  the  basic  rates  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  they  are,  as 
the  name  implies,  basic  rates.  In- 
crements are  to  be  added  as  the  in- 
come of  the  producer  is  increased. 

The  Secretary  has  carefully  con- 
sidered and  determined  the  fairness 
and  equity  of  the  basic  rates  at  the 
base  price  range  of  raw  sugar  rec- 
ommended by  us.  In  his  Statement 
of  Bases  and  Considerations  issued 
in  connection  with  the  1951  harvest- 
ing wage  determination,  the  Secre- 
tary   said : 

''the    position    of    producers    at 
price    levels    under    $6.00    per 
cwt.  of  raw  sugar  does  not  per- 
mit an  increase  in  wage  rates." 
This    statement    is    completely   clear 
and  unambiguous  and  is  as  correct 
today  as   it  was   on   September    12, 
1951,  the  date  of  its  issuance.    There 
has  been  no  change  in  any  condition 
which  could  lead  to  a  contrary  con- 
clusion. 

Although  the  findings  of  the  Sec- 
retary are  undoubtedly  correct  and 
should  be  sufficient,  let  us  go  fur- 
ther and  explore  the  facts.  Let  us 
consider  the  share  of  the  grower 
dollar  that  is  received  by  his  em- 
ployees and  the  ability  of  the  grower 
to  pay  a  larger  share.  This  has  been 
clearly  brought  out  by  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  J.  Norman  Efferson  who  has 
preceded  me  as  a  witness.  Dr.  Ef- 
ferson is  an  eminently  qualified  ag- 
ricultural economist  with  the  Loui- 
siana State  University  and  has  su- 
pervised the  sugar  cane  cost  studies 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 


ricultural Economics  of  the  Loui 
siana  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta 
tion  since  the  year  1937.  These  ar 
completely   disinterested   agencies. 

Dr.  Efferson's  testimony  indicate 
that  of  the  total  average  receipts  o 
$7.97  per  ton  of  cane  that  the  larg 
grower  received  for  the  four-yea 
period  1946-1949,  the  grower  spen 
$4.02  for  direct  labor  costs  ani 
$3.59  for  all  other  direct  costs,  mak 
ing  a  total  of  $7.61.  The  growe 
thus  had  only  36  cents  left  for  him 
self,  out  of  which  he  was  requirei 
to  pay  interest  and  income  taxes 
This  gave  the  large  grower  a  returi 
of  only  3%  on  his  depreciated  in 
vestment,  before  interest  and  income 
taxes. 

The  small  grower  received  an  av 
erage  cash  return  of  $8.96  per  toi 
for  the  four-year  period  1946-1949 
of  which  he  spent  $4.62  for  direc 
labor  and  $4.22  for  other  cash  direc 
costs,  making  a  total  of  $8.84.  Thii 
left  the  small  grower  only  12  centi 
in  cash  for  himself,  before  payinj 
any  interest  on  borrowed  money.  '. 
assume  he  had  no  income  taxes  t< 
pay.  After  providing  for  interes 
he  had  a  net  cash  income,  which  ex 
eludes  the  value  of  non  cash  earn 
ings  in  the  form  of  perquisites,  o: 
minus  70  cents  per  ton.  During  thi; 
four-year  period  the  small  growei 
earned  less  than  2%  on  his  capita 
investment. 

As  these  figures  reflect  and  as  Dr 
Efferson  has  testified,  in  the  cas< 
of  the  large  farms,  the  labor  costi 
accounted  for  53%  of  all  direc 
costs.  The  labor  costs  constitutec 
approximately  50.4%  of  the  grow^ 
er's  total  receipts  per  ton  of  cane 
Total  direct  costs,  excluding  interes 
and  income  taxes,  were  95.5%  o: 
the  grower's  total  receipts  per  ton 
In  the  case  of  the  small  grower 
his  direct  labor  costs  were  52%  o; 
his  total  direct  expenses.  The  laboi 
costs  constituted  approximately 
51.6%  of  his  cash  receipts  per  toi 
of  cane.  Total  direct  costs,  excluding 
interest  and  income  taxes,  werf 
98.7%   of  his  cash  receipts.  i 
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We  submit  these  figures  complete- 
substantiate  the  findings  of  the 
liecretary  that  the  position  of  the 
ugar  cane  producer  at  raw  sugar 
irice  levels  under  $6.00  per  one 
[Undred  pounds  does  not  permit 
n  increase  in  wage  rates. 

In  considering  basic  rates  it  is  al- 
io essential  to  bear  in  mind  the 
rower's  return  resulting  from  the 
aolasses  payment,  to  which  he  is 
ntitled  under  the  Determinations  of 
i^air  and  Reasonable  Prices,  also 
3sued  by  the  Secretary  under  the 
)Ugar  Act.  The  grower  shares 
qually  with  the  processor  in  the 
irice  of  blackstrap  molasses  in  ex- 
less  of  6  cents  per  gallon.  The  Sec- 
[etary  in  prior  determinations  in 
[ixing  the  basic  rates  has  given  con- 
fideration  to  the  grower's  return 
irom  blackstrap  molasses.  In  the 
Statement  of  Bases  and  Considera- 
lions  issued  in  connection  with  the 
i951  determination  the  Secretary 
ftated  that  one  of  the  primary  fac- 
lors  considered  was  the  ''prices  of 
iugar  and  by-products".  The  by- 
products could  consist  only  of  black- 
trap    molasses. 

The  average  price  of  blackstrap 
nolasses  during  the  Louisiana  mar- 
:eting  season  of  1951  was  28.68 
;ents  per  gallon.  The  current  price 
►f  blackstrap  molasses  at  New  Or- 
eans  is  16-1/2  to  17  cents  per  gal- 
on,  with  every  indication  that  the 
)rice  during  the  1952  marketing 
ieason  will  not  exceed  15  cents.  As- 
luming  a  price  of  15  cents  per  gal- 
on,  the  grower's  return  from  the 
nolasses  payment  will  be  approxi- 
nately  47  cents  per  ton  of  cane  less 
n  1952  than  it  was  in  1951. 

With  the  same  basic  wage  rates 
n  effect  in  1952  as  in  1951  and 
vith  the  return  from  sugar  cane  re- 
luced  to  the  extent  of  47  cents  per 
on,  resulting  from  the  decrease  in 
he  price  of  molasses,  the  wage 
earners'  share  or  percentage  of  par- 
icipation  in  the  grower's  dollar  will 
>e  materially  increased  in  1952.  The 
grower's  share  will  be  correspond- 
ngly  decreased. 


Therefore,  unquestionably  the  rec- 
ommended basic  rates  at  the  recom- 
mended raw  sugar  price  range  for 
the  harvesting  of  the  1952  crop  and 
planting  and  cultivating  of  the  1953 
crop  are  fair  and  equitable  to  the 
wage  earners. 

The  next  question  is  whether  the 
escalator  clause  as  contained  in  the 
1951  harvesting  determination  and 
the  escalator  clause  as  contained  in 
the  1952  planting  and  cultivating 
determination  give  the  wage  earner 
a  fair  and  equitable  share  in  the  in- 
crease returns  received  by  a  grower 
from  any  increase  in  the  price  of 
raw  sugar  above  $6.00  per  one  hun- 
dred  pounds. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
his  staff  of  the  Sugar  Branch  of  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration have  answered  this  question 
affirmatively,  for  the  clauses  have 
been  determined  by  them  to  be  fair 
and   equitable. 

The  answer  here  also  need  not  be 
left  to  the  findings  of  the  Secretary. 
An  analysis  of  the  escalator  clauses 
and  of  their  effect  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  any  increase  in  grower's  re- 
turn shows  that  the  wage  earner 
gets  not  only  his  fair  and  equitable 
share,  but  in  fact  gets  practically 
all  of  the  increased  return. 

I  refer  again  to  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Norman  Efferson  and  the  facts 
presented  by  him,  developed  through 
the  cost  studies  of  the  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
These  figures  show  that  during  the 
planting  and  cultivating  period  al- 
most 75%  of  the  theoretical  increase 
in  income  resulting  from  the  in- 
creased price  of  raw  sugar  goes  to 
the  wage  earners.  During  the  har- 
vesting season  almost  100%  of  the 
increased  income  goes  to  the  wage 
earners.  As  Dr.  Efferson  has  indi- 
cated, in  the  harvesting  season  for 
every  $106.00  received  by  a  grower 
because  of  increased  prices  of  raw 
sugar  above  the  base  range,  he  pays 
labor  $100.00  and  retains  $6,00  as 
his  portion  to  cover  all  other  cost  in- 
creases.   In   the   planting  and   culti- 
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WAGE  RATES  PROJECTED  FOR  1952  ON  BASIS  OF  1938-40  WAGE-INCOME  RELATIONSHIP  AND 
ASSUMED  INCOME  PER  TON  OF  CANE  IN  1952 


Cultivating  Wages 

Adult  Males 

Adult  Females 

Tractor  Drivers 

Teamsters 

Children  14-16 


Harvesting  Wages 

Cutting-Topping-Stripping 

Males 

Females 

Loading 

Cutting  and  Loading 

Tractor  and  Truck  Drivers 

Teamsters 

Hoist  Operators 

Any  other  harvesting  operations 
not  connected  with  Mechanical 
Harvesting  and  Loading 

Males 

Females 

Operators    -    Mechanical    Loading 

and  Harvesting  Equipment 

Grabmen-Spotters-Ropemen 

Filers 

Scrappers 

Other  operations  connected  with 
Mechanical     Harvesting     and 

Loading 

Value  of  Standard  Ton  Cane  ($)-_. 
Value  of  Standard  Ton  Cane 
Average  1938-39-40  =  $3.79 

Price  96  °  Sugar  ($  per  cwt.) 

Price  BlackstraD  (c  Der  ealHn) 


1952 

1952 

Recommend- 

Recommei) 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1952 

ed 

ed 

Wage 

Wage 

Wage 

Projected 

Base 

Rate2 

Rate 

Rate 

Rate 

Rate  I 

Wage 
Rate 

(6.50 
Sugar) 

$  per  day 

.$  per  day 

$  per  day 

$  per  dav 

$  per  day 

$  per  day 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

2.66 

3.10 

3.475 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.22 

2.60 

2.975 

1.50 

3.32 

3.85 

4.225 

1.20 

2.66 

3.10 

3.475 

.90 

1.99 

2.40 

2.775 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

3.32 

3.70 

4.20 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

2.66 

3.25 

3.75 

1.80 

1.80 

3.99 

4.35 

4.85 

1.60 

1.60 

3.55 

3.90 

4.40 

1.85 

1.85 

4.10 

4.45 

4.95 

1.75 

1.75 

3.88 

4.25 

4.75 

1.60 

1.60 

3.55 

3.90 

4.40 

1.25 

1.25 

2.77 

3.25 

3.75 

1.00 

1.00 

2.22 

3.25 

3.75 

1.85 

1.85 

4.10 

4,80 

5.30 

1.80 

1.80 

3.99 

4.35 

4.85 

1.60 

1.60 

3.55 

3.90 

4.40 

1.50 

1.50 

3.32 

3.25 

3.75 

1.50 

1.50 

3.32 

3.25 

3.75 

3.61 

3.86 

3.90 

8.40  Est. 

2.82 

2.92 

2.97 

6. 50  Est. 

5.09c 

6. 41c 

15.00c  T^st. 

1  1938-40  rates  times  factor  of  221.6  determined  as  follows:     $8.40  (assumed  value  of  1952  ton  of  cane)  -f-  $3.79  (1938- 
average  value  of  ton  of  cane) . 

2  Inludes,  adjustments  based  on  recommended  escalator  increments  of  7.5c  on  cultivating  rates  and  10c  on  harvesti: 
rates  for  each  10  cents  the  price  of  sugar  is  above  $6.00  per  cwt. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  PURCHASING  POWER  OF  GROWERS'  INCOME  FROM  SUGAR  CANE  WITH  Tl 
PURCHASING  POWER  OF  INCOME  FROM  OTHER  AGRICULTURAL   COMMODITIES,  1945  AND  1951 


Commodity 

19451 
Income 

1951 
Income 

Purchasing 

Power  of 

1951  Incomes 

Change  ir 

Purchasing 

Power 

(1) 
Louisiana  sugar  cane  ($  per  standard  ton) 

(2) 

6.8972 

1.23 

1.49 

22.52 

203 

206 

(3) 

8.153 

1.69 

2.11 

37.9 

264 

302 

(4) 

5.48 

1.14 

1.42 

25.49 

178 

203 

(5) 
Per  Cent 
—20 .  55 

—  7.32 

—  4.70 
-M3.19 
—12.32 

—  1.46 

Corn  ($perbu.)4 

Wheat  ($  per  bu. )  4 

Cotton  (c  per  lb.)« 

All  crops  and  Livestock  (Index  of  prices  received  by  farmers^). 

1  The  last  full  calendar  year  before  the  beginning  of  price  decontrol  of  agricultural  commodities  under  governmeni 
price  control. 

2  Based  on  raw  sugar  price  of  $3.75  per  cwt.,  molasses  bonus  of  $0,325  per  ton  of  cane,  CCC  payment  of  $1.5094  p 
ton  of  cane,  and  conditional  payment  of  $1.20  per  ton  of  cane. 

3  Based  on  raw  sugar  price  of  $5.8223  per  cwt.,  molasses  bonus  of  $0.78246  per  ton  of  cane,  and  conditional  payme 
of  $1.20  per  ton  of  cane. 

*  Weighted  average  U.  S.  price  received  by  farmers  for  amount  sold,  based  on  BAE  data. 
^  As  published  by  BAE.     Includes  wartime  subsidy  payments  in  1945. 
6  Based  on  value  of  farmers'  dollar  in  1951  as  compared  to  1945.     Index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  (including  coi 
modities,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates)  as  published  by  BAE,  was  189  in  1945  and  281  in  1951. 


vating  season  for  every  $106.00 
theoretically  received  by  the  grower 
because  of  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  raw  sugar  above  the  base  range, 
he  pays  labor  $75.00  and  retains 
$31.00  as  his  portion  to  cover  all 
other  cost  increases. 

As  also  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Effer- 


son,  based  on  the  division  of  labo 
requirements  between  harvestin 
operations  and  planting  and  cult: 
vating  operations,  under  the  escalg 
tor  clauses  recommended,  80% 
any  increase  in  the  price  of  ra'^ 
sugar  above  $6.00  per  one  hundre 
pounds    goes    to    the    wage    earner 
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and  only  20%  to  the  producer.  With 
this  20%  the  producer  must  pay  all 
other  cost  increases  including  his 
own  increased  living  expenses. 

In  this  connection,  we  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
referring  to  the  increased  income 
and  wage  increments  during  the 
planting  and  cultivating  season  w^e 
and  Dr.  Efferson  have  said  ''theo- 
retical increase"  in  income.  The  use 
of  the  word  ''theoretical"  is,  of 
course,  correct,  for  the  grower  can 
derive  no  increase  in  income  from 
any  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar 
during  the  planting  and  cultivating 
period  of  approximately  8-1/2 
months.  His  income  is  derived  sole- 
ly from  the  prices  received  during 
the  marketing  period.  Even  though 
his  income  is  not  so  increased  dur- 
ing the  planting  and  cultivating  sea- 
son, he  nevertheless  must  pay  the 
increase  in  wage  rates  under  the 
escalator  clause.  In  this  connection 
it  was  unfortunately  true  in  1951 
that  the  price  of  raw  sugar  was  ap- 
preciably lower  during  the  market- 
ing season  in  Louisiana  than  during 
other  periods  of  the  year.  This  nec- 
essarily had  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  wage  earner's  share  of  any  in- 
crease in  grower's  return  to  an 
amount  above  the  80%  figure  and 
of  reducing  the  share  retained  by  the 
grower  to  an  amount  less  than  20%. 

These  facts  conclusively  show  the 
fairness  to  the  wage  earners  of  the 
escalator  clauses  contained  in  the 
determinations  last  issued.  Certain- 
ly it  would  be  completely  unfair  and 
inequitable  to  ask  the  grower  to  give 
his  employees  any  additional  portion 
of  an  increase  in  return  received  by 
him. 

I  have  stated  that  if  fair  and 
equitable  base  rates  are  established 
at  a  given  income  level  and  if  an 
escalator  clause  is  devised  which 
will  give  the  wage  earners  a  proper 
share  of  any  increase  in  the  grow- 
er's income,  a  fair  and  equitable 
wage  rate,  as  between  the  grower 
and  his  employees  is  inevitable. 
However,   this   will   not   necessarily 


mean  that  there  will  be  afford 
an  adequate  wage  to  the  employ 
or  an  adequate  return  to  the  ei 
ployer.  Such  adequacy  can  be 
complished  only  through  a  price  k 
el  for  sugar  which  will  permit  t 
average  grower  to  pay  high 
wages. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  h 
the  power  and  authority  and  h 
been  given  the  mandate  under  Se 
tion  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  19^ 
to  adjust  his  estimate  of  consum 
tion  requirements  so  as  to  provii 
a  price  for  sugar  "which  will  fair 
and  equitably  maintain  and  prote 
the  welfare  of  the  domestic  sug; 
industry".  Further,  this  section 
the  Sugar  Act  requires  that  in  d 
termining  consumption  requiremen 
the  Secretary 

"shall    take    into    consideration 
the     relationship    between    the 
prices  at  wholesale  for  refined 
sugar   that    would    result   from 
such  determination  and  the  gen- 
eral cost  of  living  in  the  Uni- 
ted   States    as    compared    with 
the  relationship  between  prices 
at  wholesale  for  refined  sugar  j 
and  the  general   cost  of  living 
in  the  United   States  obtaining 
during  1947  prior  to  the  termi- 
nation of  price  control  of  sugar 
as  indicated  by  the  Consumers' 
Price  Index  as  published  by  the 
Bureau   of   Labor    Stsitistics   of 
the  Department  of  Labor." 
We   submit   here   today   that   th 
Secretary  is  not  protecting  the  dc 
mestic  sugar  industry  and  has  con 
pletely  disregarded  the  cost  of  livin 
relationship    which    the    Sugar    Ac 
requires     be     given     consideratioi 
With  all  deference  to  the   adminis 
trators    of   the    Sugar   Act,    in   ou 
opinion,  it  is  unpardonable  that  th 
price   of   sugar   has   not   been   kep 
substantially  in  line  with  the  price 
of  other  commodities  and  with  th 
general  cost  of  living.    If  this  wer 
done  the  mandate  of  the  Sugar  Ac 
would  be  carried  out  in  protectin; 
the  producers  of  sugar  cane,  and  a 
the  same  time,  and  of  equal  import 
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fice,   the   producer's   employees 

ould  receive  substantial  increases 
I  income  through  the  operation  of 
'le  escalator  clause. 

In  this  connection  it  is  most  per- 
nent  to  consider  the  difference  in 
rice  that  would  have  been  received 
y  the  sugar  cane  grower  and  the 
'Ifference  in  wages  that  would  have 
sen  paid  by  the  grower  to  his  em- 
|loyees  in  1951  if  the  Secretary  of 
griculture  had  maintained  the  re- 
iitionship  between  the  price  of  sug- 
|r  and  the  Consumers'  Price  Index 
^at  was  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
'ress  of  the  United  States  in  enact- 
Ig  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 

To  clearly  demonstrate  the  effect 
|iat  maintaining  such  relationship 
^ould  have  had  on  the  price  of  raw 
agar  and,  more  important,  in  view 
f  the  escalator  clause,  on  wage 
ates  and  wages  received  during 
951,  we  have  prepared  a  table  en- 
itled  ''Comparison  Between  Wage 
Escalator  Adjustments  Based  On 
ictual  Sugar  Prices  and  Sugar 
'rices  Indicated  By  Section  201  of 
he  Sugar  Act  as  Fair  and  Equita- 
le."  I  offer  the  table  in  the  record 
,nd  ask  that  it  be  given  the  proper 
lark   of   identification. 

This  table  contains  tabulations  ap- 
ilicable  to  each  two  weeks  period 
uring  the  year  1951.  The  periods 
re  indicated  in  column  No.  1. 
'olumn  No.  2  indicates  the  Consu- 
ner  Price  Index  applicable  to  each 
Wo  weeks  period.  Column  No.  3 
s  a  computation  of  the  1947  whole- 
ale  refined  sugar  prices  adjusted 
ipward  to  maintain  the  relationship 
v'ith  the  consumer  price  index  re- 
[uired  under  Section  201  of  the 
iugar  Act.  Column  No.  4  is  the  raw 
fcugar  prices  that  would  have  devel- 
!)ped  from  the  refined  prices  indi- 
'iated  in  Column  No.  3.  Column  No. 
')  is  the  official  average  New  Or- 
eans  raw  sugar  prices.  Column  No, 
)  indicates  the  daily  wage  increases 
'hat  would  have  resulted  from  the 
ipplication  of  the  1951  escalator 
clauses  to  the  prices  of  raw  sugar 
:hat  should  have  been  paid  to  m.ain- 


tain  the  relationship  required  under 
Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act.  Col- 
umn No.  7  indicates  the  actual  in- 
creases, if  any,  based  on  the  actual 
raw  sugar  prices.  Column  No.  8 
shows  the  increases  in  daily  wages 
that  would  have  been  received  by 
a  wage  earner  under  the  escalator 
clause  if  the  price  of  sugar  had  been 
maintained  in  its  proper  relation- 
ship in  conformity  with  Section  201 
of  the  Sugar  Act. 

These  figures,  as  indicated  in  the 
summary,  show  that  the  average  in- 
crease in  production  and  cultivat- 
ing daily  wage  rates  that  would 
have  resulted  from  fair  and  equita- 
ble sugar  prices  required  under  the 
Sugar  Act  was  56  cents  per  day. 
The  average  increase  in  harvesting 
daily  wage  rates  that  would  have 
resulted  from  such  fair  and  equita- 
ble sugar  prices  was  $1.41  per  day. 

Before  commenting  on  columns 
9  and  10  and  11  of  the  table  let  me 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
wage  increment  applicable  to  the 
1951  planting  and  cultivating  sea- 
son was  less  than  the  increment  ap- 
plicable to  the  1952  planting  and 
cultivating  season.  This  increment 
is  also  less,  by  the  same  amount, 
than  the  increment  recommended  by 
us  for  the  1953  planting  and  culti- 
vating season.  The  planting  and 
cultivating  increment  in  1951  was  5 
cents  per  9-hour  day  for  each  10 
cents  per  100  pounds  increase  in 
price,  whereas  the  1952  increment 
and  recommended  increment  f  o  r 
1953  is  7-1/2  cents  for  each  10  cents. 

Columns  9,  10  and  11  show  the 
increase  in  wage  rates  that  would 
have  resulted  in  1951  if  the  present 
increments  had  been  applicable  and 
the  price  of  sugar  had  been  main- 
tained in  its  proper  relationship 
with  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

It  will  be  noted  that  if  the  pres- 
ent planting  and  cultivating  incre- 
ments had  been  applicable,  the  wage 
earner  would  have  received  during 
the  planting  and  cultivating  season 
84  cents  per  day  more  than  was  ac- 
tually   paid.      Considering    this    84 
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cents  per  day  increase  in  plant- 
ing and  cultivating  wages  and  the 
$1.41  per  day  increase  in  harvesting 
wages,  based  upon  the  division  of 
labor  requirements  between  plant- 
ing and  cultivating  operation  and 
harvesting  operations,  as  indicated 
by  Dr.  Efferson's  testimony,  the 
average  wages  for  the  year  would 
have  been  increased  $1.05  per  day. 

We  desire  to  briefly  point  out  cer- 
tain additional  facts  disclosing  the 
unfavorable  position  of  the  Louisi- 
ana sugar  cane  growers  which  we 
consider   pertinent   at   this   hearing. 

The  price  of  raw  sugar  was  de- 
controlled following  World  War  II 
in  October  1947.  The  ceiling  price 
at  that  time  was  6.32  cents  per 
pound.  The  average  price  of  Loui- 
siana raw  sugar  during  the  last 
completed  marketing  season,  1951, 
was  5.82  cents  per  pound,  or  a  de- 
cline since  decontrol  of  7.88%.  On 
the  other  hand  the  price  of  wheat  at 
the  time  of  its  decontrol  was  $1.74 
per  bushel  as  compared  to  $2.06 
per  bushel  on  June  15,  1952,  or  an 
increase  of  18.39%.  The  price  of 
rice  when  decontrolled  was  $4.93 
per  one  hundred  pounds,  as  com- 
pared with  $5.60  on  June  15,  1952, 
or  an  increase  of  13.59%.  The  price 
of  corn  when  decontrolled  was  $1.42 
per  bushel  as  compared  with  $1.73 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any   Size,   for  Culverts,   Sewers   and 
Drains 

New    Orleans    Cement    Products 
Co.,  Inc. 

Phone  Plants 
AUdubon  8328  AMherst  2900 

2900  Perdido  St.         New  Orleans  19,  La. 


on  June  15,  1952,  or  an  increase  < 
21.83%.  The  price  of  peanuts  whe 
decontrolled  was  8.88  cents  p  e 
pound  while  the  June  15,  1952  pri( 
was  10.3  cents  per  pound  or  an  ii 
crease  of  16.00%.  A  price  decline  < 
7.88%  in  the  case  of  raw  sugar  j 
compared  with  an  average  price  i] 
crease  of  18.01%  in  the  four  oth( 
crops  mentioned  very  graphical, 
demonstrates  our  unfavorable  pos 
tion. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  conside 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  Louis 
ana  sugar  cane  growers'  income  t< 
day  compared  with  the  purchasir 
power  of  other  agricultural  comm< 
dities,  using  the  year  1945  as  a  has 
We  have  prepared  a  table  entitle 
''Comparison  of  the  Purchasin 
Power  of  Growers'  Income  fro] 
Sugar  Cane  with  the  Purchasin 
Power  of  Income  From  Other  Aj 
ricultural  Commodities,  1945  an 
1951".  I  file  the  table  in  the  recor 
and  ask  that  it  be  given  the  prope 
mark   of  identification. 

This  table  shows  that  the  pui 
chasing  power  of  a  ton  of  sugs 
cane  was  20.55%  less  in  1951  tha 
it  was  in  the  year  1945.  On  tlc\ 
other  hand  the  purchasing  pow€ 
of  a  bushel  of  corn  and  of  a  bush( 
of  wheat  were  only  7.32%  an 
4.70%  less  in  1951  than  in  1945  re{ 
pectively.  The  purchasing  power  c 
a  pound  of  cotton  was  13.19%  mor 
in  1951  than  in  1945.  The  purchaj 
ing  power  of  all  crops  and  livestocl 
combined,  in  1951  and  in  1945  wer 
substantially  equal,  1951  being  onl 
1.46%  less  than  in  1945. 

During  each  Louisiana  marketin 
season  since  decontrol,  the  averag 
price  of  raw  sugar  has  been  les 
than  the  selling  price  provided  ur 
der  OPA  regulations.  To  the  bes 
of  our  knowledge  every  other  ma  jo 
agricultural  crop  in  the  Unite 
States  has  experienced  a  materia 
increase  in  price  since  controls  wer 
lifted  following  World  War  II.  Thi 
is  a  distinction  of  which  we  are  no 
proud   and   of  which  the   U  n  i  t  e  i 
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itates    Department    of    Agriculture 
Ihould  not  be  proud. 

Considering  the  overwhelming 
acts  presented  it  appears  conclu- 
ively  that  our  recommendations  as 
>  basic  rates  and  escalator  adjust- 
iients  are  completely  fair  and  equi- 
lable. 

I  We  have  next  recommended  that 
he  period  during  which  the  average 
jrice  of  raw  sugar  is  computed  and 
etermined  to  make  effective  the  es- 
alator  clauses  be  increased  from 
Wo  weeks  to  four  weeks.  This  is 
esirable  in  order  to  reduce  the  ex- 
ent  of  the  effect  of  the  temporary 
rratic  fluctuations  in  raw  sugar 
rices  on  wage  rates.  This  modifi- 
ation  will  not  cause  wage  rates  un- 
er  the  escalator  clauses  to  average 
igher  or  lower  than  under  the 
iresent  two  weeks  provision,  but 
/ill  help  to  reduce  the  frequent 
hanges  now  required. 

Our  final  recommendation  is  that 
or  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
pplicable  piece  work  rates,  certain 
arieties  of  sugar  cane  be  added  to 
hose  previously  determined  to  be 
large  barrel".    These  varieties  are: 

C.P.  43-47;  C.P.  44-101  and  C.P. 
4-155 

Except  as  otherwise  recommend- 
d,  we  recommend  that  all  other 
)ro visions  of  the  1951  harvesting 
letermination  and  the  1952  planting 
md  cultivating  determination  be  in- 
orporated  in  the  1952  harvesting 
md  1953  planting  and  cultivating 
leterminations  respectively. 

In  concluding  my  testimony  may  I 
•epeat  that  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
growers  through  the  committee  I 
epresent  have  proposed  to  pay  the 
naximum  wage  rates  that  can  be 
ifforded  with  the  price  of  raw  sug- 
ir  not  in  excess  of  $6.00  per  one 
lundred  pounds,  and  have  further 
Droposed  to  pay  the  wage  earners 
nore  than  80%  of  the  gross  addi- 
ional  return  that  would  result  from 
my  increase  in  raw  sugar  prices, 
rhe  Louisiana  sugar  cane  growers 
lave  done  their  utmost  to  prevail  on 
;he  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  per- 


mit a  reasonable  increase  in  the 
price  of  sugar  in  order  to  maintain 
or  substantially  maintain  the  rela- 
tionship determined  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  be  fair  and 
equitable. 

We  realize  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  here  presented  and  make 
no  effort  to  minimize  it.  All  wage 
earners  are  entitled  to  adequate 
wages  and  an  employer  is  entitled 
to  a  sufficient  return  to  afford  to 
pay  such  wages.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  speak  with  pride  of  the  wage 
rates  paid  by  us.  However,  the  so- 
lution is  not  with  us.  The  solution 
lies  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of 
maintaining  a  fair  price  for  our 
product  and  thereby  of  maintaining 
the  domestic  sugar  industry.  We 
here  place  the  responsibility  where 
it  properly  lies. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  324) 
tion  from  Hawaii  other  than  a  pic- 
ture postcard,  Mr.  Smith's  reactions 
to  his  visit  there  are  not  yet  a  mat- 
ter of  record,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  his  enthusiasm  will  match  that 
of  the  many  others  who  have  been 
privileged  to  enjoy  the  hospitality, 
climate,  and  scenery  of  the  fabu- 
lous Islands. 

Beet  Sugar  Meeting 

Ernest  W.  Greene,  President  of 
Sugar  Association,  Inc.  and  Dr. 
Henry  B.  Haas,  President  of  Sugar 
Research  Foundation,  Inc.  and  Sug- 
ar Information,  Inc.,  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  United  States 
Beet  Sugar  Association,  July  28, 
1952,   in   San   Francisco,   California. 

Mr.  Greene,  director  of  HSPA's 
Washington  office,  flew  to  Hawaii 
for  a  conference  with  members  of 
his  association  before  joining  Dr. 
Haas  in  San  Francisco. 

Distinguished  Visitors 

Mr.  James  B.  Winne  of  Alexander 
and  Baldwin,  Hawaiian  sugar  pro- 
ducers, was  a  visitor  to  Washington. 
Mr.  Winne  is  Republican  National 
Committeeman  from  Hawaii. 
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banks.  They  kill  weeds  along 
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•  Model  AT  shown  at  left  is 
trailer  mounted.  Consumes  only 
15  gal.  of  oil  per  acre.  Also  avail- 
able are  1-2-3-5  burner  models, 
on-track    type. 
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STUDIES  ON  THE  KEEPING  QUALITY  OF  SUGARCANE 

DAMAGED  BY  FREEZING  TEMPERATURES  DURING 

THE  HARVESTING  SEASON  1951-52 

By  Robert  E.  Coleman,  Assistant  Physiologist,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant 
Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural 
Engineering,  Agricultural  Research  Administration, 
I  i  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.^ 


An  early  freeze,  November  3,  in- 
jured a  large  portion  of  the  1951 
sugarcane  crop  in  Louisiana.  A 
second  freeze,  November  8  and  9, 
further  damaged  the  cane  and  ex- 
tended the  area  of  freeze  injury 
throughout  a  larger  portion  of  the 
sugarcane  belt.  Colder  temperatures 
than  had  previously  been  experi- 
enced during  the  season  occurred 
throughout  the  sugar  belt  on  the 
nights  of  November  18,  19  and  20. 
These  three  freezes,  occurring  when 
a  great  deal  of  cane  remained  to  be 
harvested,  presented  serious  prob- 
lems concerning  their  effect  on  the 
millability  of  unharvested  cane. 
These  problems  differ  throughout 
the  sugarcane  area  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  injury,  the  quantity 
of  standing  cane,  the  maturity  of 
the  cane,  the  varieties  of  cane,  and 
environmental  factors  prior  to  and 
following  the  freeze.  Due  to  these 
variables  the  freeze  injury  problem 
varies  somewhat  from  year  to  year. 

The  effects  of  such  temperatures 
on  the  different  varieties  of  sugar- 
cane and  the  millability  of  damaged 
sugarcane  have  been  reported  in 
detail  in  previous  publications  (^i) 
(2)  (3)  covering  the  period  from 
1930  to  1945  and  the  1950-51  sea- 
son. As  in  the  past  when  such  con- 
ditions have  presented  themselves, 
several  types  of  experiments  were 
conducted  at  the  Houma  Station  in 
an  attempt  to  evaluate  many  of  the 
aspects  of  the  frozen  cane  deteriora- 
tion problem.  Due  to  the  variables 
involved  the  same  types  of  experi- 
ments cannot  be  repeated  each  year 
and  one  year's  data  must  be  inter- 
preted with  the  prevailing  condi- 
tions in  mind. 

In   many   respects   the   conditions 


during  the  1951-52  harvesting  sea 
son  were  widely  divergent  fror 
those  occurring  during  the  1950-5 
season,  but  in  both  instances  the  de 
terioration  of  the  freeze  injure 
cane  was  considerably  less  tha: 
might  be  expected  in  view  of  pas 
experience.  At  the  time  of  th 
freeze  in  1951  the  cane  in  most  o 
the  areas  was  less  mature  than  i 
1950.  Average  temperatures  for  th 
southern  section  of  Louisiana  dui 
ing  November  1951  departed  -3.6' 
from  normal  compared  to  a  -2.7 
departure  from  normal  during  195( 
The  December  temperatures  for  thi 
region  during  1951  were  4.2°  abov 
normal  compared  to  the  1950  D( 
cember  departure  of  -2.5°  froi 
normal. 

Experimental   Data 

Following  the  first  freeze  (Nc 
vember  3)  the  cane  at  the  Houm 
station  showed  varying  degrees  o 
terminal  bud  and  leaf  injury.  I 
study  of  14  varieties  in  one  pk 
showing  this  type  of  injury,  showe 
some  varietal  differences  in  perceni 
age  of  terminal  bud  injury  and  pei 
centage  of  leaf  injury.  Two  vari( 
ties  in  this  plot,  C.P.  29/116  and  ( 
P.  36/105,  showed  slightly  greate 
than  50%  terminal  bud  and  leaf  ir 
jury.  Subsequent  samphng  froi 
these  plots  showed  no  significar 
changes  in  sucrose  or  purity  for 
period  of  21  days.  The  other  12  v^ 
rieties  which  showed  less  than  50 *< 
injury  did  not  show  any  significar 
increase  or  decrease  in  sucrose  c 
purity  for  this  same  21-day  perio( 

Similar  tests  were  conducted  o 
several  plantations.  These  data  ai 
shown  in  table  1.  The  two  varietie 
sampled  at  Southdown,  C.P.  36/1 
and  C.  P.  36/105,  showed  100%  tei 
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Ininal  bud  injury  on  November  15 
jmd  50  to  75%  leaf  injury.  Follow- 
ing the  freezes  of  November  18,  19 
jind  20,  all  of  the  foliage  was  killed 
imd  all  but  the  lower  one  or  two 
l^yes  were  killed.  Samples  taken  at 
veekly  intervals  from  these  plots 
lihowed  no  significant  signs  of  de- 
jerioration  as  late  as  December  6. 
\t  Raceland  a  block  of  C.  P.  36/105 
)lant  cane  was  not  injured  until  the 
late  November  freezes.  The  injury 
imounted  to  nearly  90%  terminal 
)ud  injury,  greater  than  50%  foliar 
injury  and  half  of  the  lateral  eyes 
vere  killed.  Twenty  days  later  that 
ane  showed  no  signs  of  deteriora- 
ion. 

Some  of  the  cane  fields  at  Oak- 
a  w  n  Plantation,  near  Franklin, 
uouisiana,  also  were  not  injured  un- 
il  late  November  freeze.  Here  90% 
i)f  the  terminal  buds,  nearly  one 
;hird  of  the  foliage  and  only  the 
ippermost  lateral  eyes  were  killed. 
By    November    27,    there    was    evi- 


dence of  germination  of  the  unin- 
jured lateral  eyes.  It  was  of  interest 
to  know  just  what  effect  this  de- 
gree of  injury  would  have  on  the 
keeping  quality  of  the  cane.  Cane 
of  varieties  Co.  290,  C.  P.  29/116 
and  C.P.  36/105  was  analyzed  at 
weekly  intervals  up  until  December 
28.  The  data  in  table  1  show  that 
this  cane  also  maintained  its  su- 
crose content  and  purity  for  this 
period.  The  lateral  eyes  continued  to 
germinate  up  until  the  freeze  of 
December  16  which  killed  the  re- 
maining green  foliage  and  all  but  a 
few   basal   eyes. 

During  the  course  of  the  harvest- 
ing season  the  question  came  up  as 
to  what  effect  the  burning  of 
freeze-injured  cane  would  have  on 
its  keeping  quality,  as  compared  to 
the  harvesting  of  the  cane  without 
removing  the  trash.  Tvv^o  storage 
tests  were  conducted  with  cane  of 
C.P.  34/120,  in  which  all  but  the 
lower  one  or  two  eyes  were  killed. 


CABLE  1.     Changes  in  Brix,  apparent  sucrose,  apparent  purity,  in  standing  cane  of  four  varieties  exposed  to 
freezing  temperatures  of  November  1951,  at  Houma,  Raceland,  and  Franklin,  Louisiana, 


Source,  Variety  and 
Date  of  Analysis 


30UMA  (Southdown) 
C.  P.  36/13 

Nov.  15,  1951 

Nov.  21.  1951 

Nov.  28,  1951 

Dec.  6,  1951 

C.  P.  36/105 

Nov.  15,  1951 

Nov.  21,  1951 

Nov.  28,  1951 

Dec.  6,  1951 

EACELAND  (Godchaux 

'    C.  P.  36/105 

I        Nov.  21,  1951 

Dec.  11,  1951 

1 

FRANKLIN  (Oaklawn) 

"  Co.  290 

Nov.  27,  1951 

Dec.  5,  1951 

Dec.  12,  1951 

Dec.  19,  1951 

Dec.  28,  1951 

C.  P.  29/116 

Dec.    5,  1951 

Dec.  12,  1951 

Dec.  19,  1951 

Dec.  28,  1951 

C.  P.  36/105 

Nov.  27,  1951 

Dec.     5,  1951 

Dec.  12,  1951 

Dec.  19,  1951 

Dec.  28,  1951 


Duration  after 
Nov.  3  freeze 


Days 


33 


33 


Diiration  after 

Nov.  18,  19  and  20 

freeze 


Days 


Degrees 


15.97 
16 .  25 
14.91 
15.14 


15.92 
15.79 
14.98 
14.70 


15.76 
15.44 


13.69 
13.89 
13.39 
14.22 
13.09 


15.70 
15.27 

15.82 
15.20 


15.74 
16.50 
16.31 
16.07 
15.64 


Sucrose 


Percent 


13.03 
13.28 
12.32 
12.71 


12.43 
12.42 

11.82 
11.64 


12.13 

11.88 


9.81 
10.16 

9.53 
10.58 

9.31 


11.86 
11.34 
12.15 
11.16 


11.78 
12.39 

12.46 
12.27 
11.77 


Purity 


81.5 

81.7 
82.6 
83.9 


78.0 

78.6 
78.9 
79.1 


76.9 
76.9 


71.6 


74.8 
75.0 
76.3 
76.3 

75.2 


(Continued  on  page  377) 
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SEEDLING  TESTING  AND  DISEASE  WORK 

AT  THE  HOUMA  STATION  DURING  195 

Prepared  by  E.  V.  Abbott^ 

Principal  Pathologist,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  Bureau  of 

Plant    Industry,    Soils,    and    Agricultural    Engineering,    Agricultural 

Research  Administration,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

{Report  to  the  Contact  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 

Cane  League,  Houma,  Lousisiana,  June  20,  1952) 


Seedling  Work 

A  summary  of  the  variety  work 
for  1951  preceding  the  stage  of 
agronomic  testing  is  in  table  1.  The 
323  selections  made  from  the  19,115 
seedlings  of  the  '49  breeding  season 
represented  1.6  percent  of  the  total 
surviving  as  first  stubble.  In  this 
series  the  following  new  combina- 
tions of  parents  were  recommended 


for    repetition    based   on   their   pei 
formance  at  the   Houma   station: 

Further  evidence  of  the  value  o 
F.  36-819  as  a  parent  for  producin 
canes  of  good  physical  type  com 
bined  with  other  essential  charac 
teristics  was  provided  by  severs 
crosses  of  this  series  as  noted  in  th 
above  tabulation.  First  used .  in  th 
'47  breeding  season,   104  of  a  tota 


TABLE  1.     Summary  of  testing  and  field  examination  of  seedlings  in  the  pre-C.  P 

varieties  at  the  Houma  Station  during  1951. 

. stage 

,  parent  and  foreig 

No. 
exam- 
ined 

in 
field 

DISEASE  RATINGS 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSES 

NUMBER 
REPLANT- 
ED as: 

CP 

No. 
inoc- 
ulated 
with 
mos- 
aic 

No. 
inoc- 
ulated 
with 

red 

rot 

No. 
rated 
for 
root 
rot 

No. 
rated 

for 
brown 
spot 

Sucrose 

Brix 

Biix 
and 
suc- 
rose 
con- 
trols 

Total 

Nos 

Classification 

Pre- 
C.P. 

candi- 
dates 

C.P. 

candi- 
dates 

assig 

C.P. 

candi- 
dates 

Pre- 
C.P. 

candi- 
dates 

Single 
stools 

ned 

Pre-C.P.  Varieties: 

'46  Series  . 

233 

361 

444 

19,361 

4,026 

105 
39 

49 

22 
36 

40 

77 

127 
183 
309 

842 

1 

'47  Series 

5 
39 

108 

220 

63 

"'"702 

"""323 

21 
83 
15 

1 

'48  Series 

9 

244 

4,125 

92 

'49  Series 

'50  Series- - 

Totals -- 

24,425 

155 
57 
57 

110 

4,378 

93 
52 
19 

65 

92 

18 
55 
19 

24 

44 
""'"38 

155 

57 
38 

110 

193 

391 
6 

702 

175 
2 

1,461 

8 

323 

119 

3 

Foreign    and    Parent 
Varieties : 

Florida  Station  Varieties 

C.  P.  Varieties: 

In  Pathology  Plots 

8 

118 

Grand  Totals 

24,804 

4,607 

208 

82 

360 

193 

397 

702 

185 

1,587 

323 

119 

3 

^ Parentage 

C.  P.  34/120  X  C.  P.  30/24_ 
C.  P.  44/126  xC.  P.  30/24_ 
C.  P.  29/116  xC.  P.  46/199 

CI.  41-70  xC.  P.  30/24 

CI.  41-142  x  C.  P.  43/74. -__ 
P0J2725xC.  P.  43/74 

C.P.  33/224  xP.  33-32 

C.P.  38/34  X  Co.  356 

F.  36-819  xC.  P.  30/24 

F.  36-819  xC.  P.  48/126-.. 

F.  36-819  xC.  P.  49/46 

F.  36-819  xC.  P.  38/34 

F.  36-819  xC.  P.  46/173.. _ 


Characteristics  of  Seedlings 

Vigorous;  many  good  tj^es 

Good  types,  erect,  large  barrel 

Many  good  types;  some  tend  to  lodge;  vigorous,  large  barrel 

Good  types;  erect,  compact  stools;  spreading  tops 

Numerous  good  types;  erect,  compact  stools;  high  Brix 

Some  very  good  types,  erect,  compact  stools;  broad  leaves;  spreading 

tops;  Brix  generally  low 

Erect,  vigorous,  large  barrel ;  spreading  tops 

Numerous  good  types;  compact  stools,  medium  barrel;  Brix  low  to  medium 
Compact,  erect  stools;  large  barrel;  broad  leaves;  spreading  tops;  good 

vigor 

Vigorous,  compact,  erect  stools;  medium  to  large  barrel;  Brix  high;  some 

with  spiny  sheathes  and  straight  tops  but  on  the  whole  an  outstanding 

cross 

Some  good  individuals  though  generally  weak;  large  barrel,  broad  leaves, 

high  Brix 

Generally  lacking  in  vigor  but  some  good  individuals  with  large  barrel.. 
Many  good  types  with  satisfactory  barrel;  erect,  often  with  straight  tops; 

high  Brix 

(Continued  on  page  375) 
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6.3 
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3.6 
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I 

RESULTS  OF  SUGARCANE  VARIETY 

TESTS  IN  LOUISIANA  DURING  1951 

py  Leo  P.  Hebert,  Research  Agronomist,  and  Rouby  J.  Matherne,  Assistant 

Agronomist,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant 

Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  Agricultural  Research 

Administration,    United  States   Department    of    Agriculture^ 


Testing  of  sugarcane  varieties  in 
Louisiana  during  1951  was  contin- 
ued in  accordance  with  plans  des- 
cribed in  previous  reports  (4,  5,  6) . 
Promising  unreleased  varieties  were 
planted  in  replicated  experiments 
at  nine  locations  in  comparison  with 
ommercial  varieties.  A  similar  se- 
ries of  tests  is  conducted  by  the 
fj.S.U.  Experiment  Station  and  close 
cooperation  and  periodic  exchange 
Df  information  between  agronomists 
of  that  institution  and  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations 
[results  in  closely  coordinated  eval- 
iuation  of  the  accrued  data.  Results 
bf  tests  conducted  by  the  Division 
^re  briefly  summarized  in  this  re- 
port. Of  special  practical  interest 
is  the  outstanding  performance  of 
C.P.  44/101,  released  for  commer- 
cial production  in  1949,  and  which 
ioccupied  over  5  percent  of  the  state 
sugarcane  acreage  in  1951  (3). 
Weather  Conditions 

In  contrast  to  the  unusually 
mild  winter  of  1949-50,  the  winter 
of  1950-51  was  probably  one  of  the 
severest  in  the  history  of  the  sugar 
industry.  On  November  5,  1950, 
freezing  temperatures  occurred  over 
most  of  the  sugar  belt.  This,  and 
subsequent  freezes  during  the  fall 
and    winter,    did    much    damage    to 


summer  and  fall  plant  cane.  Freez- 
ing temperatures  on  March  13  and 
14,  1951,  following  warm  tempera- 
tures in  January  and  February,  fur- 
ther damaged  cane  which  had  ger- 
minated, affecting  stands  in  many 
cases. 

Following  the  late  spring,  summer 
growth  was  greatly  retarded  by 
drouth  in  most  areas  of  the  sugar 
district.  Rainfall  was  generally  de- 
ficieait  at  all  stations  during  the 
critical  growing  months  of  May, 
June,  July  and  August,  but  particu- 
larly at  Bon  Secour,  St.  John-Levert 
and  Alma,  where  total  rainfall  for 
this  period  was  only  40  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  corresponding  normal 
for  Houma. 

The  growing  season  was  further 
shortened  by  freezing  temperatures 
which  occurred  over  most  of  the 
sugar  belt  on  November  3,  1951 
when  29°  F.  was  recorded  at  the 
Houma  Station.  Unlike  the  harvest 
season  of  1950,  when  sugarcane  had 
attained  very  high  levels  of  ma- 
turity and  crusher  juice  purities 
ranged  from  80  to  88  percent  in 
mid-October  and  frequently  aver- 
aged above  90  percent,  the  1951-52 
harvest  began  with  sugarcane  which 
had  a  late  spring  start  and  very  lit- 
tle rain  during  the  growing  season. 


Table  t.     Monthly  rainfall  at  cooperative  variety  test  stations  during  1951. 

Station 

Monthly  rainfall  during  1951  (Inches) 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar 

Apr. 

Mav 

June 

Julv 

A'ls. 

Sent. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Greenwood 

Raceland 

Oaklawn 

Albania 

6.30 
5.90 
7.05 
6.90 
8.52 
5.50 
5 .  16 
5.50 
4.13 
4.02 

o  92 

5:92 

1.70 
1.25 
3.06 

0 
4.05 
0.61 
1.80 
4,37 

9.00 
9.38 
5.50 
6.70 
5.69 
8.00 
8.47 
9.15 
9.46 
3.70 

4.50 

7.70 
2.15 
1.05 
3.45 
0.70 
4.06 
3.83 
4.25 
3.89 

2.05 
3.25 
2.40 
1.90 
1.89 
1.20 
2.59 
3.26 
3.19 
3.83 

2  4'^ 
2:95 
2.80 
3.65 
3.78 
5.50 
1.04 
4.82 
5.15 
6.05 

7.95 
3.86 
10.10 
16.45 
5.86 
5.50 
4.18 
2.84 
6.27 
8.56 

5.10 
5.25 
5.15 
1.80 
1.66 
3.20 
2.67 
5.87 
6.33 
7.21 

10.75 
7.44 

10.60 
6.55 
9.88 
9.50 
9.49 

10.52 
7.16 
5.65 

2.40 
1.60 
2.30 
2.10 
0.40 
2.00 
2.10 
0.52 
0.91 
4.07 

2.85 
2.45 
1.10 
3.20 
2.06 
0.50 
1.28 
2.. 53 
2.50 
3.76 

2.75 
3.70 
1.85 
2.90 
6.00 
6.10 
3.01 
2.53 
2.77 
4.81 

58.99 
54.40 
52.70 
54.45 

St.  John-Levert 

Alma 

Bon  Secour  .   

52.25 
47.70 
48.10 

*Clovelly 

Houma 

Normal  for  Houma 

51.98 
53.92 
59.92 

*  Rainfall  recorded  at  nearby  Valentine.     Information  for  Clovelly  proper  not  available. 
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Late  summer  and  early  fall  rains 
stimulated  growth,  resulting  in  fur- 
ther lowering  of  juice  purities. 

Early  crusher  juice  purities  in  va- 
riety tests  in  1951  normally  ranged 
from  69  to  80  percent  and  never 
exceeded  82  percent.  Subsequent 
freezes  on  November  8,  9,  18,  19, 
20,  progressively  damaged  the  crop. 
Abnormally  high  temperatures  in 
December  tended  to  further  reduce 
the  value  of  cane  with  respect  to 
its  use  for  making  sugar.  The  great- 
er resistance  to  freeze  injury  of  va- 
rieties in  culture  in  Louisiana  at 
present  as  compared  with  those  pre- 
viously grown,  no  doubt  accounted 
for  the  fact  that  factories  contin- 
ued to  produce  sugar  much  longer 
than  had  been  expected  in  view  of 
the   early   November  freezes. 

By  careful  planning  and  revising 
of  harvest  schedules  most  tests  in- 
cluded in  this  report  were  harvested 
before  any  important  deterioration 
had  taken  place.  In  the  plant  cane 
tests  at  Greenwood,  however,  de- 
terioration had  progressed  to  the 
extent  that  juice  samples  could  not 
be  analyzed  by  the  usual  laboratory 
method.  Low  topping  was  necessary 
in  all  plant  cane  tests  and  yields  of 
mill  cane  were  accordingly  reduced. 

Experimental  Technique 

Methods  used  by  the  Division  of 
Sugar  Plant  Investigations  in  con- 
ducting variety  tests  have  been  des- 
cribed in  previous  publications  (4, 
5,  6). 

Randomized  block  designs  of  1/40- 
acre  plots  planted  in  the  convention- 
al checker  board  arrangement  are 
used  for  cane  yield  determinations. 
The  usual  procedure  at  any  given 
station  is  to  place  10  varieties  in 
the  main  series  of  tests  with  four 
plots  of  each  and  15  varieties  in  the 
preliminary  series  with  2  plots  of 
each.  A  variety  which  appears 
promising  in  the  preliminary  tests 
is  advanced  to  the  main  tests  as 
soon  as  a  seed  supply  is  available. 

At  harvest  individual  plot  weights 
are  taken  and  20  to  30  stalks  of 
cane    from    each    plot    are    brought 


to  Houma  for  milling  and  juice  am 
lysis.  Weights  are  generally  base 
on  trash-free  cane,  but  when  it  i 
impossible  to  hand-strip  the  cane  o 
burn  the  trash  (by  reason  of  can 
being  used  for  seed  purposes)  tras 
determinations  are  made  on  repre 
sentative  samples  of  cane  and  fiel 
weights  are  corrected  for  the  pei 
centage  of  trash  found  in  each  vs 
riety. 

In  evaluating  seedlings  for  yield 
of  available  sugar  per  ton  of  can 
and  sugar  per  acre,  differences  i 
normal  juice  extraction  are  detei 
mined.  In  making  tests  of  milla 
bility,  comparable  samples  of  can 
are  milled  to  levels  of  extraction  at 
tained  at  the  more  efficient  Louisi 
ana  factories.  Because  soil  heterc 
geneity  and  growing  conditions,  a 
well  as  varieties,  affect  normal  juici 
extraction,  and  hence,  theoretics 
sugar  yields,  highly  comparablj 
samples  of  cane  from  randomizei 
plots  in  the  same  tests  are  used  ii 
these  milling  tests.  Values  for  norm 
al  juice  extraction  and  reductioi 
factors  for  Brix  and  percent  sucros 
observed  with  a  given  variety  ii 
comparison  with  corresponding  val 
ues  observed  with  Co.  281,  are  in 
tegrated  into  a  single  number  desig 
nated  as  the  varietal  correction  fac 
tor.  Millability  factors  ranged  fron 
.96  (C.P.  43/33)  to  1.06  (Co.  290; 
for  varieties  tested  during  1951.  Fo: 
example,  at  the  same  analysis  Co 
290  may  be  expected  to  yield  17^ 
pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  and  C.  P 
43/33  160  pounds,  or  a  differenc< 
of  9%. 

In  routine  work,  samples  of  can( 
are  milled  in  a  single  operation  giv 
ing  approximately  60%  juice  extrac 
tion  with  Co.  281.  Calculated  yields 
of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  are  basec 
on  the  Winter-Carp-Geerligs  for 
mula  according  to  the  method  des 
cribed  by  Arceneaux  (1,  2)  v/itl 
milling  and  recovery  factors  foi 
Co.  281  taken  as  follows:  Norma 
juice  extraction  =  76%;  reductioi 
factor  for  Brix  ==  .985 ;  reductioi 
factor    for    percent    sucrose  =  .970 
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B.H.E.  number  =  100  percent.  Val- 
ues calculated  as  per  the  above  are 
applicable  to  varieties  listed  below 
when  multiplied  by  the  factor  given 
in  each  case. 


Varietal 

Correction 

Factor 

.98 
1.02 

.98 

.96 
1.00 
1.00 

.98 

.98 
1.00 
1.04 

.98 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.04 

.96 
1.00 

.96 
1.00 
1.04 
1.02 


From  results  of  a  statistical  ana- 
lysis on  data  summarized  in  tables 
2  to  4,  it  is  indicated  that  average 
varietal  difference  of  3  to  3  1/2  tons 
of  cane  per  acre,  10  to  12  pounds  of 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane,  and  550  to 
600  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre,  may 
[be  regarded  as  significant.  For 
Icomparisons  based  on  over-all  aver- 
jages  shown  in  tables  5  and  6,  high- 
'er  differences  are  required  for  sig- 
Inificance  because  of  the  fev/er  ob- 

'Table  4.     Results  of  second  stubble  variety  tests  on 
light  soils  in  Louisiana  during  1951, 


Varietal 
Correction 

'     Variety 
Co.  281 

Factor 

Variety 

1.00 

C.  P.  45/122 

Co.  290 

1.06 

C.  P.  45/125 

C.  P.  29/116 

1.04 

C.  P.  45/137 

C.  P.  29/320 

.98 

C.  P.  45/150 

C.  P.  34/120 

.98 

C.  P.  45/153 

C.  P.  36/13 

1.04 

C.  P.  45/154 

C.  P.  36/105 

.98 

C.  P.  45/184 

C.  P.  36/183 

1.02 

C.  P.  46/37 

C.  P.  43/47 

1.00 

C.  P.  46/40 

C.  P.  44/101 

1.02 

C.  P.  46/51 

C.  P.  44/155 

1.02 

C.  P.  46/193 

C.  P.  43/3 

.98 

C.  P.  47/61 

C.  P.  43/9 

.98 

C.  P.  47/64 

C.  P.  43/32 

1.00 

C.  P.  47/91 

C.  P.  43/33 

.96 

C.  P.  47/99 

C.  P.  44/69 

1.00 

C.  P.  47/109 

C.  P.  44/92 

1.02 

C.  P.  46/126 

C.  P.  44/132 

.98 

C.  P.  47/166 

C.  P.  44/153 

1.04 

C.  P.  47/191 

C.  P.  44/154 

1.00 

C.  P.  47/193 

C.  P.  45/73 

1.04 

C.  P.  48/103 

C.  P.  45/119 

.96 

N.  Co.  310 

Variety 


Albania' 

St.  John- 

Alma  3 

(Jean- 

Levert2 

(Ivake- 

erette) 

(St.  Mar- 
tinville) 

land) 

11-54 

10-3 

10-24 

Average 


Yield  of  cane  per  acre  (tons) 


*Co.  290 

*C.  P.  29/116... 
*C.  P.  29/320_-- 
*C.  P.  34/120--- 

*C.  P.  36/13 

*C.  P.  36/105-.. 
*C.  P.  36/183..- 

**C.  P.  43/47 

*C.  P.  44/101... 
*C.  P.  44/155... 

**C.  P.  43/3 

**C.  P.  43/9 

**C.  P.  43/32 

**C.  P.  43/33 

**C.  P.  44/69 

**C.  P.  44/92 

*C.  P.  44/153. _. 

**C.  P.  45/73 

**C.  P.  45/119... 
**C.  P.  45/122... 
**C.  P.  45/125... 
**C.  P.  45/137... 
**C.  P.  45/155... 
**C.  P.  45/184_-. 


22.5 

2.9 

20.2 

20.2 

11.1 

25.8 

8.1 

5.0 

13.2 

16.1 

7.8 

20.6 

13.3 

1.4 

24.3 

17.4 

6.4 

19.0 

23.5 

12.1 

23.3 

19.5 

16.5 

22.3 

26.0 

22.2 

33.3 

17.9 

13.1 

22.9 

18.1 

5.5 

14.5 

23.2 

18.9 

27.7 

17.8 

7.1 

20.7 

23.7 

17.9 

25.0 

6.9 

16.5 

14.7 

2.5 

21.3 

27.8 

21.5 

33.6 

12.1 

3.7 

16.3 

13.3 

3.9 

21.8 

21.0 

19.7 

30.0 

16.3 

6.8 

13.4 

18.8 

13.6 

21.9 

9.8 

4.6 

6.1 

24.6 

20.9 

30.9 

15.20 
19.03 

8.77 
14.83 
13.00 
14.27 
19.63 
19.43 
27.17 
17.97 
12.70 
23.27 
15.20 
22.20 
14.675 
12.83 
27.63 
10.70 
13.00 
23.57 
12.17 
18.10 

6.83 
25 .  47 


Table    4— Continued.     Results     of    second    stubble 
variety  tests  on  light  soils  in  Louisiana  during  1951 

Variety 

Albania' 
(Jean- 
erette) 

11-54 

St.  John- 

Levert2 

(St.  Mar- 

tinville) 

10-3 

Alnui3 
(Lake- 
land) 

10-24 

Average 

Average  indicated  yield  of  96  °  sngar  per  ton  of  cane 

(pounds) 

Co.  290 

138.8 

165.1 

130.4 

136.8 

C.  P.  29/116... 

146.4 

169.5 

130.1 

143.6 

C.  P.  29/320-. _ 

190.7 

193.6 

201.2 

196.5 

C.  P.  34/120--. 

181.8 

IS2.4 

190.8 

186.6 

C.  P.  36/13 

179.5 

194.8 

180.5 

180.7 

C.  P.  36/105-.. 

177.8 

190.9 

179.9 

180.7 

C.  P.  36/183... 

160.3 

167.2 

163.1 

162.9 

C.  P.  43/47 

193.0 

193.5 

194.4 

193.7 

C.  P.  44/101... 

177.9 

189.0 

169.9 

177.6 

C.  P.  44/155... 

196.6 

206.2 

168.5 

187.0 

C.  P.  43/3 

158.3 

169.6 

176.1 

166.7 

C.  P.  43/9 

148.2 

175.6 

165.5 

162.4 

C.  P.  43/32.... 

183.2 

179.7 

167.6 

175.6 

C.  P.  43/33 

178.4 

171.0 

173.7 

174.6 

C.  P.  44/69 

166.4 

204.4 

189. 5» 

C.  P.  44/92 

191.3 

205.0 

192.3 

192.8 

C.  P.  44/153... 

179.5 

171.8 

154.2 

167.3 

C.  P.  45/73 

200.8 

210.1 

203.1 

203.1 

C.  P.  45/119... 

170.3 

196.0 

176.2 

176.2 

C.  P.  45/122... 

140.9 

145.4 

131.9 

138.3 

C. P.  45/125... 

179 . 5 

206.5 

217.9 

198.6 

C.  P.  45/137... 

161.9 

157 . 5 

166.2 

162.5 

C.  P.  45/155... 

124.3 

185.4 

153.8 

146.9 

C.  P.  45/184... 

184.2 

185.2 

171.0 

179.1 

Average  indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  acre  (pounds) 


Co.  290 

C.  P.  29/116... 
C.  P.  29/320... 
C.  P.  34/120... 

C.  P.  36/13 

C.  P.  36/105... 
C.  P.  36/183... 

C.  P.  43/47 

C.  P.  44/101... 
C.  P.  44/155... 

C.  P.  43/3 

C.  P.  43/9 

C.  P.  43/32 

C.  P.  43/33 

C.  P.  44/69 

C.  P.  44/92 

C.  P.  44/153... 

C.  P.  45/73 

C.  P.  45/119... 
C.  P.  45/122... 
C.  P.  45/125... 
C.  P.  45/137.-. 
C.  P.  45/155--. 
C.  P.  45/184.-. 


3123 

479 

2634 

2957 

1881 

3357 

1545 

968 

2656 

2927 

1423 

3951 

2387 

273 

4386 

3094 

1222 

3418 

3767 

2023 

3800 

3763 

3193 

4335 

4625 

4196 

5658 

3519 

2701 

3859 

2865 

933 

2553 

3438 

3319 

4584 

3261 

1276 

3469 

4228 

3061 

4342 

1148 

3373 

2812 

512 

4096 

4990 

3694 

5181 

2430 

777 

3311 

2265 

764 

3841 

2959 

2864 

3957 

2926 

1404 

2920 

3044 

2142 

3640 

1218 

853 

938 

4531 

3871 

5284 

2079 

2732 

1723 

2767 

2349 

2578 

3197 

3764 

4826 

3360 

2117 

3780 

2669 

3877 

1745» 

2473 

4622 

2173 

2290 

3260 

2417 

2942 

1003 

4562 


1  Baldwin  silty  loam. 

2  Baldwin  very  fine  sandy  loam. 

3  Robinsonvilie  very  fine  sandy  loam. 
3  Date  of  harvest. 

*  Average  based  on  an  assumed  value  for  missing  yield 
calculated  according  to  Yates  formula  for  determining 
missing  plot  values.  (Paterson,  D.  D.  Statistical  Tech- 
nique in  Agricultural  Research,     pp.  181-188). 

*  Averages  shown  are  based  on  4  yield  determinations 
at  each  station. 

**  Averages  shown  are  based  on  2  yield  determinations 
at  each  station. 

servations    on    which    the    averages 
are  based. 

Tests  on  Light  Soils 

The  following  summary  taken 
from  tables  2,  3,  and  4,  gives  com- 
parative yields  of  sugar  per  acre 
obtained  in  plant  cane,  first  stubble 
and  second  stubble  tests  of  import- 
ant  released   varieties    in    1951: 
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Variety 

Indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  acre 
(pounds) 

Plant 
cane 

First 
stubble 

Second 
stubble 

Average 
of  3 
crops 

Co.  290 

C.  P.  29/116 

C.P.  29/320 

C.  P.  34/120 

C.  P.  36/13 

C.  P.  36/105 

C.  P.  36/183 

C.  P.  43/47 

C.  P.  44/101 

C.  P.  44/lVi 

4016 
4194 
2664 
3793 
4304 
4183 
4604 
4135 
4986 
4-)90 

3221 
3841 
3866 
3626 
3463 
4055 
3803 
4457 
5290 
4047 

2079 
2732 
1723 
2767 
2349 
2578 
3197 
3764 
4826 
3360 

3105 
3589 
2751 
3395 
3372 
3605 
3868 
4119 
5034 
3999 

C.P.  44/101  again  surpassed  all 
commercial  varieties  in  yield  of  sug- 
ar per  acre  by  a  wide  margin.  Its 
outstanding  stubbling  qualities  un- 
der conditions  of  the  severe  winter 
previously  described  enabled  it  to 
come  through  with  good  stands 
when  adjacent  plots  of  other  varie- 
ties were  practically  complete  fail- 
ures (Fig.  1).  Average  yields  of 
sugar  per  acre  for  this  variety  in 
plant  cane  and  first  and  second 
stubble  were  approximately  1400  and 
900  pounds  per  crop  above  corres- 
ponding yields  of  C.P.  36/105  and 
C.P.    43/47,    respectively. 

In  addition  to  yielding  approxi- 
mately 500  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre- 


more  than  C.P.  36/105  in  the  aver- 
age of  plant  cane,  first  and  second 
stubble,  C.P.  43/47  has  the  follow- 
ing important  advantages:  It  is 
higher  in  sucrose  content,  has  better 
milling  qualites  and  is  better  adapt- 
ed to  mechanical  harvesting  because 
of  its  more  uniform  stalk  length.  It 
performed  relatively  better  in  first 
stubble  than  in  plant  cane  and  pro- 
duced highly  satisfactory  yields  in 
second   stubble   tests. 

Co.  290  produced  substantially 
less  sugar  per  acre  than  C.P.  44/ 
101  and  43/47.  It  was  surpassed  by 
all  commercial  varieties  except  C.P. 
29/320  in  the  average  of  all  tests. 
Because  of  the  unfavorable  growing 
season  Co.  290  was  relatively  im.ma- 
ture  and  yielded  cane  of  very  low 
sucrose  content.  This  was  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  1950  season  when 
Co.  290  produced  more  sugar  per 
acre  than  C.P.  36/105  and  34/120, 
no  doubt  because  of  the  more  favor- 
able growing  season.  Sugar-per-ton 
yields  of  Co.  290  were  far  below 
corresponding  yields  during  1950 
when  later  maturing  varieties  were 
relatively  high  in  sugar  content. 


i»ftiftiiipiiiMfrtiMiriiiTiMimMiiiiiiMtiiAiiiiiiw6^^ 
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Fig.    1.   First  stubble  variety   test  on  light  soil  at  St.    John-Levert    Plantation,  June    1951. 
A- C.P.  44/101:    B-C.P.  36/183;   C- C.P.    36/13;    D- C.P.    28/19. 
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C.P.  44/155  which  was  surpassed 
by  C.P.  44/101  by  a  wide  margin, 
produced  slightly  less  sugar  per 
acre  than  C.P.  43/47  in  the  three- 
crop  average,  but  outyielded  all 
lother  commercial  varieties  in  this 
jrespect.  Other  good  qualities  of  this 
jvariety  are  high  sucrose  content, 
[good  milling  qualities  (factor  1.02) 
and  exceptional  resistance  to  inver- 
Ision  of  sucrose  after  cutting.'''  It 
displayed  a  significant  advantage  at 
St.  John-Levert  and  Bon  Secour 
Plantations  and  made  its  poorest 
relative  showing  at  Alma  Planta- 
tion during  1951. 

Sugar-per-acre  yields  of  C.P.  36/ 
13  averaged  more  than  1600  pounds 
below  corresponding  yields  of  C.P. 
44/101  in  plant  cane  and  stubble 
crops.  It  produced  substantially  less 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane  than  usual 
|for  the  variety  and  was  surpassed 
iby  C.P.  36/105  in  6  of  15  compari- 
sons in  plant  cane,  first  and  second 
jstubble.  Data  for  the  period  1946- 
1950,  not  included  in  this  report, 
show  that  C.P.  36/105  ranked  10 
percent  below  C.P.  36/13  in  yields 
of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane. 

Unreleased   Varieties 

The  following  data  extracted  from 
tables  2,  3  and  4,  show  average 
yields  of  sugar  per  acre  obtained 
with  some  of  the  most  promising 
unreleased  varieties  in  comparison 
with  C.P.  44/101  and  C.P.  36/105 
in  replicated  tests  on  light  soils: 


Variety 


C.P.  36/105... 
C.  P.  44/101-. - 

C.  P.  43/?^3 

C.  P.  44/92 

C.  P.  44/154.-.. 
C.  P.  44/153... 
C.  P.  45/184... 


[ndicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  acre 
(pounds) 


Plant 
cane 


4183 
4986 
3592 
4179 
4142 

4404 


First 
stubble 


4055 
5290 
4408 
4129 
5291 
4834 
4533 


Second 
stubble 


2578 
4826 
3877 
2473 

4622 
4562 


Average 
of  3 
crops 


3605 
5034 
3959 
3594 


4500 


C.P.  45/184,  43/33  and  44/92 
equaled  or  surpassed  C.P.  36/105 
in  average  yield  of  sugar  per  acre, 
but  were  substantially  below  C.P. 
44/101  in  this  respect.    C.P.  45/184 


is  relatively  low  in  yield  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane.  C.P.  44/92  and 
43/33  are  relatively  high  in  sugar 
content  and  are  both  moderately  re- 
sistant to  low  temperatures  as  indi- 
cated by  the  high  percentage  of 
green  foliage  present  in  these  two 
varieties  following  the  November 
freezes.  C.P.  44/153  and  44/154 
produced  high  yields  of  cane  per 
acre,  but  both  varieties  are  of  in- 
ferior quality  because  of  their  low 
sucrose   content. 

In  a  limited  number  of  tests  at 
the  Houma  Station,  results  of  which 
are  not  given  in  this  report,  C.P. 
48/103  and  N.Co.  310,  introduced 
at  the  test  fields  in  1950  and  placed 
in  replicated  outfield  tests  in  the 
fall  of  1951,  equaled  yields  of  C.P. 
44/101  in  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre 
in  plant  cane  and  first  stubble  tests. 
Both  varieties  yielded  substantially 
less  sugar  per  acre  than  C.P.  44/101 

Table  5.     Results  of  plant  cane  variety  tests  on  heavy 
soils  in  Louisian.^.  during  1951. 


Variety 


Green- 

wood 

Oaklawn 

Station 

Thibod- 

(Frank- 

(Hou- 

daux)i 

lin)  2 

ma)  3 

11-224 

12-4 

11-23 

Average 


Average  yield  of  cane  per  acre  (tons) 


Co.  290 

C.  P.  29/116... 

C.  P.  34/120... 

C.  P.  36/105... 
*C.  P.  43/47... . 

C.  P.  44/101... 

C.  P.  33/224... 
*C.  P.  36/197... 
*C.  P.  44/154... 
*C.  P.  45/184... 


8.0 

24.9 

33.8 

7.3 

29.3 

40.9 

6.6 

9.5 

27.3 

11.8 

18.8 

38.1 

7.2 

28.6 

27.4 

7.7 

26.5 

38.9 

11.2 

27.6 

39.0 

0.4 

22.1 

32.6 

10.5 

31.2 

35.9 

12.1 

7.3 

28.7 

22.23 
25.83 
14.47 
22.90 
21.07 
24.37 
25.93 
18.37 
25.87 
16.03 


Average  indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
(pounds) 


Co.  290 

90.5 

140.5 

114.0 

121.1 

C.  P.  29/116 

87.1 

140.6 

130.3 

130.2 

C.  P.  34/120 

104.8 

182.9 

141.0 

144.6 

C.  P.  36/105 

114.9 

169.1 

159.1 

154.4 

C.P.  43/47 

99.8 

188.6 

176.6 

172.2 

C.  P.  44/101 

115.2 

191.9 

176.4 

175.6 

C.  P.  33/224 

148.4 

149.0 

127.8 

138. 3 

C.  P.  36/197 

186.2 

159.7 

169.8 

C.  P.  44/154 

122.5 

147.6 

125.6 

134.1 

C.P.  45/184.... 

117.0 

162  4 

168.3 

. 154.5 

Average  indicated  yield  of  96  "^  sugar  per  acre  (pounds) 


Co.  290 

C.  P.  29/116- 
C.  P.  34/120. 
C.  P.  36/105. 
C.  P.  43/47.. 
C.  P.  44/101. 
C.  P.  33/224. 
C.  P.  36/197. 
C.  P.  44/154. 
C.  P.  45/184. 


724 

3498 

3851 

636 

4120 

5331 

692 

1738 

3846 

1356 

3179 

6070 

719 

5337 

4832 

887 

5085 

6864 

1662 

4112 

4982 

4115 

5213 

1286 

4605 

4513 

1416 

1186 

4829 

2691 
3362 
2092 
3535 
3629 
4279 
3585 
3120 
3468 
2477 


1  Sharkey  clay. 

2  Alligator  clay,  brown  surface  phase. 

3  Sharkey  silty  clay  loam. 

*  Date  of  Harvest. 

*  Average  based  on  single  determination  at  each  station; 
others  based  on  4  determinations  at  each  station. 
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in  second  stubble  tests,  however.  In 
the  five  experiments  in  v/hich  C.P. 
48/103  was  tested  at  the  Station, 
it  gave  very  high  sucrose  yields. 
Indications  are  that  it  is  an  early 
maturing  variety,  a  very  desirable 
quality,  especially  in  seasons  such 
as  the  one  just  experienced.  In  the 
future,  maturity  studies  will  be 
made  with  this  and  other  varieties. 

Tests  on  Heavy  Soils 

Tables  5  and  6  summarize  results 
of  tests  on  heavy  soil.  The  follow- 
ing   tabulation    derived    from    these 


Variety 

Indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  acre 
(poundsy 

Plant 

cane 

First 
stubble 

Second 
stubble 

Average 
of  3 
crops 

Co.  290 

C.  P.  29/116 

C.  P.  34/120 

C.  P.  36/105 

C.  P.  43/47 

C.  P.  44/101 

C.P.  33/224 

C.P.  36/197 

C.  P.  44/1.54 

C.  P.  45/184 

2691 
3362 
2092 
3535 
3629 
4279 
3585 
3120 
3468 
2477 

3153 

4497 
3684 
4573 
4766 
5766 
3384 
4535 
5066 
4426 

3743 
4095 
4530 
4599 
3231 
6436 
2553 
3680 

3883 

3196 
3985 
3435 
4236 
3875 
5494 
3174 
3778 

3595 

tables  summarizes  average  yields  oi 
sugar  per  acre  obtained  with  im- 
portant commercial  varieties  and 
some  promising  unreleased  varie- 
ties: 

C.P.  44/101  averaged  1258  pounds 
of  sugar  per  acre  per  crop  more 
than  C.P.  36/105,  and  surpassed  all 
other  varieties  in  comparable  tests 
by  even  wider  margins.  In  agree- 
ment with  results  of  previous  ex- 
periments, C.P.  44/101  displayed 
very  good  stubbling  qualities  as  in- 
dicated by  higher  first  stubble  yields 
than  plant  cane,  and  higher  second 
stubble  than  first  stubble  yields. 

C.P.  29/116  produced  more  sugar 
per  acre  than  either  C.P.  34/120  or 
Co.  290,  but  far  less  than  C.P.  44/ 
101.  In  all  experiments  conducted 
to  date  yields  of  sugar  per  acre  for 
C.P.  44/101  were  40  percent  and  50 
percent  above  corresponding  yields 
of  C.P.  29/116  and  Co.  290,  respec- 
tively. 

None  of  the  unreleased  varieties 
(Continued  on  page  369) 
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SUGAR  CANE  TEST  FIELDS  IN  1951 

3y  C.  B.  Gouaux,  Agronomist,  Louisiana  State  University,  and  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  Agricidtural  Experiment  Station, 
W.  G.  Taggart,  Director. 


1951    Sugar  Cane  Test   Fields 

Sugar  cane  variety  work  was  con- 
icted  in  the  usual  manner  at  the 
?ht  Experiment  Station  test  field 
nations  during  the  1951  season, 
total  of  twenty-five  experimental 
Ids  of  the  main  commercial  and 
ost  promising  unreleased  varieties, 
out  equally  divided  as  plant  cane, 
*st  and  second  stubble,  were  har- 
sted  and  tested  during  an  interval 
forty-two  days  of  the  sugar  cane 
illing  season.  The  1951  data  gives 
e  results  of  the  comparative  per- 
rmances  of  important  sugar  cane 
rieties  in  the  various  localities  of 
e  sugar  cane  belt,  under  extremely 
verse  weather  conditions  and  an 
rly  November  bud-killing  freeze. 

Test   Field   Plantings 

Introductory:  First  plantings  on 
small  plot  scale  were  made  of  the 
Rowing  varieties :  C.P.  Nos.  47- 
,  48-117,  48-124,  49-19,  49-27,  49- 
and  49-38.  Seed  cane  of  these 
rieties  was  grown  at  the  Louis- 
Ina  State  University  Sugar  Experi- 
lent  Station,  and  taken  by  coopera- 
ir's  trucks  to  each  of  the  eight  test 
slds. 

jFall  Planting:  Nine  new  fields 
3re  planted,  ranging  from  two  to 
ur  acres  in  size,  and  comprising 
total  of  30.7  acres.  An  average  of 
X  commercial  and  twelve  unre- 
ased  varieties  was  planted  at  each 
jst  field.  Plantings  were  made  on 
e  following  dates  and  places : 
iptember  19 :  Glen  wood ;  Septem- 
!r  20-21:  Cinclare;  October  1: 
illeaud ;  October  3 :  Reserve ;  Octo- 
•r  5:  Shirley;  October  10:  Caffery; 
2tober  15:  Meeker  and  October 
'-18 :    Youngsville. 

1951  Test  Field  Harvesting 

The  close  coordination  of  the  test 
eld  work  with  cooperator's  routine 
•actices  facilitated  the  successful 
>mpletion  of  the  twenty-four  sugar 


cane  variety  experimental  fields 
during  the  critical  1951  milling  sea- 
son. There  was  a  bud-killing  freeze 
on  the  third  day  of  November  that 
proved  disastrous  to  an  immature 
cane  crop  over  most  of  the  cane 
belt ;  excepting  portions  of  the  south- 
eastern section  and  some  scattered 
localities  with  water  protection.  Re- 
sults of  the  experiments  represent 
comparative  performances  of  our 
present  commercial  and  some  of  the 
unreleased  varieties  at  the  eight 
locations. 

Fields  located  in  the  Red  river, 
upper  Mississippi  river  and  western 
sections,  where  temperatures  were 
lower  and  freeze  damage  greater, 
were  harvested  ahead  of  the  other 
fields  where  freeze  conditions  were 
less  severe.  Harvesting  and  testing 
procedures  were  conducted  as  uni- 
formly as  possible,  and  the  losses 
that  occurred  were  from  topping 
lower  than  normal  and  from  juice 
deteriorations.  These  details  are 
shown  in  the  explanations  and  the 
normal  juice  analyses  for  each  test 
field. 

1951    Evaluation   of  Results 

Final  results  for  the  season  of 
1951  are  presented  in  tabulated  form 
for  the  eight  Experiment  Station 
test  fields.  This  consists  of  a  total 
of  twenty-four  sugar  cane  variety 
experimental  fields  of  fall  plant  cane 
and  stubble. 

The  following  uniform  headings 
are  used  in  the  tables:  (1)  Variety; 
(2)  Normal  Juice:  (Brix,  Sucrose, 
Purity  and  Acidity)  ;  (3)  Tons  per 
Acre;  and  (4)  Pounds  of  Commer- 
cially Recoverable  Sugar,  Raw  Value 
— Per  Ton  and  Per  Acre. 

Sugar  per  acre  yields  are  used  as 
a  basis  of  evaluating  the  varieties. 
In  each  experiment  the  varieties 
are  tabulated  to  represent  their  re- 
spective ratings  from  the  standpoint 
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f{  highest  to  lowest  sugar  per  acre 
ield  in  the  order  given. 
The  table  of  the  Production  and 
[arketing    Administration     (Sugar 


Branch),  entitled  '^Commercially  Re- 
coverable Sugar  Determination 
833.2,  AMDT.  1,  Revised  for  Louis- 
iana  Sugar   Cane   1951   Crop",   was 


RAINFALL— SEASON  OF  1951 


Location 


January 


days       inches 


February 


days       inches 


March 


days 


inches 


April 


days 


inches 


May 


days       inches 


June 


days       inches 


inclare* — 
lenwood-- 

eserve* 

affery 

iheneyville^* 

illeaud 

oungsville- 


5.59 
6.82 
4.13 
4.65 
7.19 
7.62 
7.13 


1.85 
2.77 
5.05 
2.10 
2.69 
1,10 
1.77 


6.60 
6.29 
8.60 
5.60 
4.70 
5.42 
5.18 


1.72 
3.54 
4.02 
2.35 
2.39 
1.50 
1.97 


0.86 
4.41 
1.26 
2.20 
0.56 
1.64 
1.43 


1.80 
1.86 
2.70 
3.55 

1.48 
4.88 
6.31 


Location 


July 


days      inches 


August 


days    inches 


September 


days      inc 


October 


days      inches 


November 


days      inches 


December 


days      inches 


TOTAL 


days      inchea 


inclare* 

flenwood 

Ceserve* 

!af  f  ery 

Jheneyville*-. 

iilleaud 

'oungsville— - 


3.78 
8.78 
3.87 
10.65 
6.45 
3.84 
5.05 


1.71 
4.01 
2.01 
7.45 
3.15 
1.46 
2.41 


8.46 
9.68 
8.17 
9.00 

2.48 
5.95 

7.87 


0.26 
1.54 
1.25 
0.70 
0.43 
1.71 
2.32 


2.13 
1.33 
1.39 
3.25 

2.28 
1.78 
0.31 


5.63 
3.44 
3.28 
3.30 
8.08 
5.69 
5.51 


40.3 
54.4 
45.8 
54.8 
41.8 
42.5 
47.2 


*  Climatological  Data  Louisiana,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Weather  Bureau, 
Other  Locations:     from  cooperators'  rainfall  records. 
Days:     Number  of  days  rain  occurred. 
Ins:     Inches  of  rain. 

i  FREEZING  AND  BELOW  32  DEGREES  FAHRENHEIT  TEMPEKATURES— 1951 


Date 

Cheney  ville* 

Cinclare* 

Napoleonville 

'  '  Reserve* 

Franklin* 

Lafayette* 

—  ■ 

- 
anuary  1 -  - 

8  _  

26 
27 
30 

24 
25 

25 

27 

27 
28 
29 

30 
30 

26 

9       -  - 

28 

10 

11 

31 
32 
32 
30 
32 
32 
29 
32 
24 
24 
12 

30 

29 
28 

29 
29 
18 

32 
3i 

23 

-- 

25 
18 

20 

12  .  . 

16 --- 

22   .  .  .  - 

32 

23 

25  _  .  -  ... 

26 --  - 

_, 

27    ..  -  - 

30 

29 

31 

28 

''ebruary  1 — 

19 

2 

9 
10 
14 

13 
12 
25 

16 
14 
25 

16 
21 
29 

18 
15 
25 

14  . 

3 - 

13 

4 

26 

5 

30 
30 
32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

8 

30 

9 

Vlarch  13 

30 
32 

30 
31 

31 

32 

32 

31 

14 

32 

"Q'ovember  3 .- 

25 

26 

31 

30 

30 

29 

4 

31 

30 

__ 

7 

31 

30 

32 

8 

27 

26 

31 

__ 

30 

9 

27 

27 

31 

32 

30 

18 

23 

23 

28 

28 

28 

26 

19 

21 

25 

29 

29 

29 

26 

20 

20 

23 

28 

30 

30 

28 

21 

29 

__ 

__ 

__ 

30 

30 

32 

__ 

December  15 . 

30 

32 

29 

16 

23 

22 

27 

26 

25 

25 

17 

29 

30 

26 

__ 

._ 

21 

29 

27 

22 

23 

31 

32 

.30 

27 

31 

29 

31 

.31 

28 

29 

29 

_. 

._ 

31 

29 

31 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

♦Climatological  Data  Louisiana,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Weather  Bureau. 
Lafayette*:     CAA  AP  (Civil  aero  Administration,  Air  Port). 
Napoleonville:     Elm  Hall  Plantatioru  Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc. 
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used  in  all  of  the  sugar  calculations. 

1951  Evaluation  of  Varieties 

For  each  test  field,  the  four  high- 
est ranking  varieties  in  the  order 
given  performed  best  from  a  sugar 
per  acre  standpoint  during  the  1951 
season.  The  average  normal  juice 
sucrose  for  each  variety  is  also 
given. 

(1)    CINCLARE  (Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam) 

C.  P.  Nos.:         44-101,         36-106,         44-155,    and  43-47. 

Avg.  Sucrose: 


9.65 


10.44 


10.37 


9.90 


CINCLARE  (Bowdre-Sharkey  clays) 
C.  P.  Nos.:         44-101,         44-154*,     45-184*,  and  33-224*. 
Avg.  Sucrose:     10.42  9.76  11.20  10.19 

(2)  GLENWOOD  (Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam) 

C.  P.  Nos.:         36-105,         44-101,       45-184*,  and  44-155. 
Avg.  Sucrose:     11.01  10.15  10.53  10.03 

(3)  RESERVE  (Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam) 

C.  P.  Nos.:         36-105,         44-101,       4.5-184*,  and  34-120. 
Avg.  Sucrose:     11.34  10.11       10.33  10.97 

(4)  MEEKER  (Yahola  very  fine  sand) 

C.  P.  Nos.:         45-184*.       44-101,       36-13,      and  43-33*. 
Avg.  Sucrose:     11.07  10.34         10.59  10.74 

(5)  SHIRLEY  (Yahola  very  fine  sandy  loam) 

C.  P.  Nos.:         36-105,         29-320,       4.5-184*,  and  44-101. 
Avg.  Sucrose:     11.13  11.82         10.42  10.26 

(6)  CAFFERY  (Baldwin  silty  clay  loam) 

C.  P.  Nos.:         44-101,         43-47,         44-154*,  and  44-155. 
Avg.  Sucrose:     11.83  11.33  9.86  12.47 

(7)  BILLEAUD  (Lintonia-Olivier  silt  loam) 

C.  P.  Nos.  36-13,       F.31-762*,     44-154*,  and  45-184*. 

Avg.  Sucrose:     11.18  11.98         10.60  11.38 

(8)  YOUNGSVILLE  (Richland-Olivier  silt  loam) 

C.  P.  Nos.:         44-101,         45-184*,     44-155,    and  4.3-47. 
Avg.  Sucrose:     11.71  11.60  12.00  11.91 

In  the  evaluation  of  the  varieties, 
the  ratings  are  based  on  average  of 
sugar  per  acre  yields  as  follows:  (1) 
plant  cane  and  first  stubble  (Cin- 
clare,  Billeaud  and  Youngsville)  ; 
and  (2)  plant  cane,  first  and  sec- 
ond stubble  (Glenwood,  Reserve, 
Meeker,    Shirley   and    Caffery). 

(*)  :  Unreleased  varieties. 

1951  Evaluation  of  Varieties 

For  each  test  field,  the  two  high- 
est ranking  varieties  in  the  order 
given  performed  best  from  a  nor- 
mal juice  sucrose  standpoint  in 
1951.  The  average  normal  juice  suc- 
rose for  each  variety  is  also  given. 

(1)  CINCLARE  (Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam) : 
C.  P.  29-320  and  C.  P.  44-155 

10.76  10.37 

CINCLARE  (Bowdre-Sharkey  clays): 
C.  P.  45-184  and  C.  P.  34-120 
11.20  10.91 

(2)  GLENWOOD  (Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam) : 
C.  P.  36-105  and  C.  P.  34-120 

11.01  10.80 


(3)  RESERVE  (Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam): 
C.  P.  36-105  and  C.  P.  44-155  (C.  P.  34-120^ 

11.34  11.34  10.97 

(4)  MEEKER  (Yahola  very  fine  sand): 
C.  P.  44-155  and  C.  P.  29-320 

11.83  11.69 

(5)  SHIRLEY  (Yahola  very  fine  sandy  loam)  : 
C.  P.  29-320  and  C.  P.  44-155 

11.82  11.56 

(6)  CAFFERY  (Baldwin  silty  clay  loam): 
C.  P.  44-155  and  C.  P.  44-101  (Co.  290) 

12.47  11.83  9.37 

(7)  BILLEAUD  (Lintonia-Olivier  silt  loam) : 
C.  P.  33-310  and  C.  P.  44-101  (Co.  290) 

12.53  12.00  10.16 

(8)  YOUNGSVILLE  (Richland-Olivier  silt  loam) : 

C.  P.  44-155  and  C.  P.  36-105  (Co.  290) 
12.09  11.90  9.36 

Unreleased   Varieties 

In  the  second  stubble  results,  C 
P.  43-9  continued  to  show  som 
promise  by  ranking  second  at  Gler 
wood  and  Shirley,  and  third  at  th 
Caffery  test  field. 

C.P.  44-153  made  a  favorabl 
showing  as  second  stubble  at  Re 
serve  and  Youngsville. 

At  Cinclare  (Bowdre  -  Sharke 
clays),  C.P.  33-224  was  fourth  rank 
ing  variety. 

F.  31-762  ranked  second  at  Bil 
leaud  test  field. 

The  following  three  varieties  mad 
a  favorable  showing  in  the  plan 
cane  tests:  (1)  C.P.  44-92  rankec 
fourth  at  Glenwood;  C.P.  45-15: 
ranked  first  at  Glenwood  and  Meek 
er  and  second  at  Youngsville;  (3^ 
C.P.  47-193  ranked  first  at  Reserv 
and  fifth  at  Glenwood. 

In  the  evaluation  of  varieties,  C 
P.  44-154  showed  up  best  at  the  foli 
lowing  test  fields :  Caffery,  Billeau( 
and  Cinclare  (Bowdre  -  Sharker 
clays). 

C.P.  45-184  made  the  best  show 
ing  in  the  unreleased  varieties,  rank 
as  follows:  first  at  Meeker;  thirc 
at  Glenwood,  Reserve  and  Shirley: 
second  at  Youngsville  and  fourth  ai 
Billeaud. 
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SUMMARY  OF  FERTILIZER  TESTS 

ON  SUGARCANE  IN  1951 

By  Lester  G.  Davidson,  Associate  Chemist,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  In- 
vestigations,  Bureau   of  Plant   Industry,   Soils,   and   Agricultural 
Engineering,  Agricultural  Research  Administration,  United 

States    Department    of    Agriculture. 

(Report  to  the  Contact  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 

Cane   League   June   20,    1952) 


During  1951  twelve  field  fertili- 
zer tests  with  sugarcane  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Houma  Station  on 
some  of  the  major  soil  types  on 
plantations  in  various  sections  of  the 
sugarcane  growing  areas  of  Lousi- 
siana.  Nine  of  these  tests  were  with 
stubble  cane,  three  with  plant  cane. 
Four  of  these  tests  (tables  4,  5,  9, 
and  10)  were  conducted  in  coopera- 
tion wth  Dr.  Fred  Boyd,  and  the 
South  Coast  Corporation.  The  ind- 
vidual  plots  in  these  tests  were 
three  rows  wide  by  the  full  length 
of  the  cut ;  thus  it  was  practicable 
to  apply  all  fertilizer  by  machine, 
and  to  harvest  the  cane  mechani- 
cally. The  other  eight  fertilizer 
tests,  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
plantation  managers  and  overseers, 
consisted  of  small  plots,  in  which 
the  fertilizer  was  applied  by  hand, 
and  the  cane  cut  by  hand  at  harvest. 

In  all  of  the  tables  included  in  this 
report,  the  Brix,  sucrose  and  purity 
figures  were  obtained  by  analysis  of 
the  crusher  juice  obtained  by  use  of 
the  sample  mill  at  the  Houma  Sta- 
tion. Sugar  per  ton  of  cane  was 
calculated  according  to  the  Winter- 
Carp-Geerligs  formula.  Calculations 
were  based  on  fresh,  clean  cane, 
properly  hand  topped.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  sugar  per  ton  values  shown 
in  the  tables  are  somewhat  higher 
than  would  be  obtained  by  use  of 
the   P.  M.  A.   conversion   table. 

N-P-K  Tests 

About  half  of  these  tests  were  de- 
signed primarily  to  provide  a  com- 
parison of  the  effects  of  nitrogen 
alone  with  mixed  fertilizers.  NPK 
comparisons  were  also  included  in 
some  of  the  other  types  of  expeii- 
ments.    Table  1  shows  data  from  a 


test  with  Co.  290  first  stubble  cane 
on  Iberia  silt  loam  on  Albania  Plan- 
tation. The  use  of  60  pounds  of  ni- 
trogen per  acre  resulted  in  an  aver- 
age yield  of  34  tons  of  cane  and 
4800  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre,  an 
increase  of  about  8  tons  of  cane  and 
900  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  as 
compared  to  the  no  nitrogen  plots. 
Heavier  rates  of  fertilization,  or  the 
use  of  mixed  fertilizers,  did  not  re- 
sult in  any  further  increase  in  sug- 
ar yields. 

Tables  2  and  3  show  results  from 
tests  designed  mainly  as  source  of 
nitrogen  tests,  but  NPK  compari- 
sons were  also  shown  by  these  data. 
Average  results  for  the  Albania  test 
show  no  significant  differences  in 
sugar  yields  of  the  four  fertilizer 
mixtures  used ;  average  results  for 
the  Hollywood  test  show  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  yield  of  sugar  per 
acre  for  the  100-100-100  treatment 
as  compared  to  the  100-0-0  treat- 
ment. 

Tables  4  and  5  show  results  of 
tests  with  Co.  290  on  Baldwin  silt 
loam  on  Oaklawn  Plantation.  In  the 
plant  cane  test,  table  4,  the  yield 
of  sugar  per  acre  from  the  150-60- 
60  treatment  was  somewhat  higher 
than  from  the  75-0-0  and  the  150- 
0-0  treatments,  but  the  differences 
were  not  statistically  significant.  In 
the  stubble  cane  test,  table  5,  the 
yields  of  sugar  per  acre  from  the 
150-0-0  and  the  150-60-60  treat- 
ments were  almost  identical. 

Results  from  two  stubble  cane 
tests  on  Commerce  very  fine  sandy 
loam,  which  is  an  extremely  light, 
well  drained  soil,  are  shown  in  ta- 
bles 6  and  7.  Table  6  shows  the 
data  from  the  test  with  C.P.  36/105 
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on  Forest  Grove  Plantation.  The 
use  of  601  pounds  of  nitrogen  re- 
sulted in  an  increased  yield  of  near- 
ly 2000  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre 
as  compared  to  the  unfertilized  con- 
trols. No  appreciable  further  in- 
creases in  yields  of  sugar  per  acre 
were  obtained  by  the  use  of  96  and 
150  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre. 
At  the  60  pound  nitrogen  level,  the 
use  of  phosphate  or  potash,  or  both, 
v^ith  the  nitrogen,  did  not  increase 
the  yield;  at  the  96  pound  level  of 
nitrogen,  the  complete  mixture  re- 
sulted in  a  significant  yield  increase 
as  compared  to  the  nitrogen  alone; 
and  at  the  150  pound  level  of  nitro- 
gen, yields  from  both  the  NK  and 
the  NPK  treatments  significantly 
exceeded  the  yield  from  150  pounds 
of  nitrogen  alone.  Table  7  shows 
the  data  from  the  test  with  C.P. 
29/120  on  Mary  Plantation.  In  this 
test  no  significant  response  was 
shown  to  nitrogen  alone  above  the 
36  pound  level  but  at  both  the  96 
and    150    pound    levels    of   nitrogen 


further  large  yield  increases  werej 
obtained  by  the  use  of  complete' 
mixtures 

In  a  test  with  C.P.  36/13  plant 
cane  on  Sharkey  silty  clay  on  St. 
Rose  Plantation  table  8,  a  signifi- 
cant yield  increase  was  obtained 
from  the  use  of  24  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen per  acre  as  compared  to  the  un- 
fertilized controls.  With  60  and  96 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  further 
small  yield  increases,  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
applied,  were  obtained.  The  use  of 
phosphate  or  potash,  or  both,  with 
the  nitrogen,  did  not  appreciably  af- 
fect the  yields  of  sugar  per  acre. 

Fertilizer  recommendations  for 
cane  are  for  nitrogen  only,  since  av- 
erage results  have  shown  large  and 
consistent  response  to  nitrogen.  The 
response  to  nitrogen  is  usually  much 
greater  than  the  response  to  com>- 
plete  mixtures  although  good  res- 
ponses to  complete  mixtures  have 
been  found  on  some  areas  of  very 
light  soil  especially  on  stubble  cane. 
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fverage  results  in  the  Western  See- 
on  indicate  that  about  36  pounds 
f  nitrogen  per  acre  is  sufficient 
n  plant  cane.  Stubble  cane  may  be 
spected  to  show  good  response  to 
0  to  80  pounds  of  nitrogen  on  the 
eavy  soils  and  up  to  100  pounds  of 
itrogen  may  be  profitable  on  the 
ght  soils.  In  the  Eastern  Section, 
verage  results  indicate  that  36 
ounds  of  nitrogen  on  plant  cane 
nd  60  to  80  pounds  of  nitrogen  on 
tubble  cane  should  be  used  on  the 
ght  soils.  On  the  heavy  soils  both 
lant  cane  and  stubble  cane  usually 
how  profitable  response  to  60  to 
0  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre. 

Source  of  Nitrogen  Tests 

Data  from  two  source  of  nitrogen 
ests  are  shown  in  tables  2  and  3. 
?he  test  on  Hollywood  Plantation 
^as  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
he  Division  of  Farm  Machinery, 
n  this  test,  the  effects  of  aqua  am- 
nonia,  anhydrous  ammonia,  and 
immonium  nitrate,  and  nitrate  of 
loda  were  compared.    In  the  test  on 


Albania  Plantation,  the  effect  of  an- 
hydrous ammonia,  ammonious  ni- 
trate, and  nitrate  of  soda  were  com- 
pared. Both  tests  showed  that  the 
sources  of  nitrogen  compared  were 
of  substantially  equal  value  when 
equal  amounts  of  nitrogen  were  ap- 
plied. 

MgO  Tests 

Some  comparisons  of  the  effects 
of  mixed  fertilizers,  with  and  with- 
out MgO,  are  shown  in  tables  4  to 
10  inclusive.  Various  sources  and 
rates  of  application  of  MgO  were 
used.  The  yields  of  cane  or  sugar 
per  acre  from  the  mixed  fertilizer 
with  and  without  MgO  differed  sig- 
nificantly in  only  one  comparison 
(table  4),  and  the  average  results 
of  all  of  these  comparisons  showed 
almost  identical  yields  of  cane  and 
sugar  per  acre.  This  is  in  iigree- 
ment  with  similar  tests  conducted  in 
1949  and  1950. 
Fertilization  at  Time  of  Planting 

A  test  with  C.P.  36/105  on  Com- 
merce very  fine  sandy  loam  on  Al- 
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ma  Plantation  was  fertilized  at  the 
time    of    planting,    on    August    12, 

1949.  Selected  fertilizer  treatments 
jwere     also     applied     on     April     27, 

1950.  When  harvested  as  plant  cane 
in  1950,  this  test  showed  significant 
response  to  the  fall  application  of 
[the  50-0-50  and  the  50-50-50  treat- 
jments  as  compared  to  the  unfertil- 
jized  controls.  This  test  was  again 
ifertilized  on  April  12,  1951,  and 
[harvested  October  29,  1951  as  first 
[stubble.  The  harvest  data  showed 
no  significant  yield  increases  in  the 
first  stubble  crop  from  the  fertilizer 
applied  at  planting  time. 

Calcium  Lime  Vs   Dolomite 

The  comparative  effects  of  finely 
ground  oyster  shell  as  com.pared  to 
dolomite  are  shown  in  tables  4  and 
5.  In  the  test  shown  in  table  4  the 
yield  of  sugar  per  acre  from  the  do- 
lomite was  somewhat  higher  than 
from  the  oyster  shell.  In  the  test 
shown  in  table  5  the  reverse  was 
true.  Neither  difference  was  signif- 
icant. 

Spray   Fertilization 

In  a  test  on  Hollywood  Planta- 
tion the  effects  of  spraying  part  or 
all  of  the  nitrogen  on  the  cane  leaves 
was  compared  with  the  conventional 
method  of  application  of  the  fertil- 
izer. Fifty  and  100  pounds  of  ni- 
trogen, applied  in  the  off-bar  fur- 
row, were  compared  with  50  and 
100  pounds  of  nitrogen  applied  as 
a    spray,    in    three    applications    at 


three  week  intervals,  and  with  100 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  half  of  which 
was  applied  in  the  off-bar  furrow 
and  half  applied  as  a  spray.  Re- 
sults of  this  single  test  indicated 
that  the  conventional  method  of  ap- 
plication resulted  in  somewhat  high- 
er yields  than  the  spray  application. 
This  test  was  with  C.P.  36/105  first 
stubble  cane  on  Mhoon  silt  loam, 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  Mr. 
R.  E.  Coleman  of  the  Physiology 
Section  and  with  the  Division  of 
Farm   Machinery. 

Fertilizer  vs.  Maturity 

Data  from  samples  representing 
four  fertilizer  treatments  are  shown 
in  table  11.  These  samples  were  ta- 
ken before  and  during  the  harvest 
season.  Each  sucrose  value  shown 
in  the  table  is  the  average  crusher 
juce  analysis  of  four  20-stalk  sam- 
ples. These  data  show  that  high 
rates  of  fertilization  tend  to  delay 
maturity.  In  samples  taken  Septem- 
ber 20  and  October  8-4,  the  sucrose 
in  the  unfertilized  controls  was  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  in  the  fer- 
tilized cane.  Sucrose  differences  be- 
tween the  fertilized  and  unfertilized 
cane  were  considerably  lessened  by 
October  7-18,  and  at  harvest,  No- 
vember 21-22,  the  sucrose  in  the 
fertilized  and  unfertilized  cane  did 
not  differ  significantly. 


1  Throughout  this  paper  and  in  the  tables  the  pounds  of 
the  major  plant  foods,  N  -  P2O5  -  K2O,  applied  per  acre, 
are  stated  in  the  order  indicated.  These  values  should  not 
be  confused  with  fertilizer  grades  customarily  expressed  in 
this  form. 
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TEST  FIELDS 

(Continued  from  page  360) 
3,  which  together  with  the  othei 
subsequent  November  freezes  caus- 
ed tremendous  losses  in  field  and 
sugar  yields  throughout  the  Louis- 
iana sugar  cane  belt. 

To  all  listed  below  the  writer  ex- 
presses appreciation  for  the  fine  in- 
terest and  assistance  under  the  try- 
ing circumstances,  and  for  the  splen- 
did services  rendered  with  the  work 
in  the  fields,  sugar  houses  and  lab- 
oratories. 

Cinclare  Central  Factory,  Cinclare:  H.  Langdon  Laws, 
E.  W.  McNeil,  R.  T.  Gibbens,  Jr.,  U.  J.  Richard,  J.  L, 
Roussel,  H.  C.  Hernandez,  Harold  Aubry,  Standley  Alex- 
andry  and  L.  M.  Barlow. 

Glenwood  Cooperative  Inc.,  Napoleonville:  Bronier 
Thibaut,  Wilton  Roger,  Armando  Abay,  C.  C.  Singleton 
and  Norman  Hebert. 

Godchaux  Sugars  Inc.,  Reserve:  Walter  Godchaux, 
P.  L.  Godchaux  II,  Richard  J.  McCarthy,  W.  E.  McFar- 
land,  .T.  Polet,  J.  V.  Fourmy  and  C.  H.  Munson. 

Meeker  Sugar  Cooperative  Inc.,  Meeker:  Ernest  Klock, 
Paul  Courrege,  L.  Babin,  Arthur  Klock  and  B.  Z.  Smith. 

Haas  Investment  Co.  (Shirley  Plantation),  Bunkie:  Sam 
Haas,  Curtis  Earnest,  Carl  Hunt  and  Meeker  Sugar  Co- 
operative Inc. 

Billeaud-Reaux  Plantation  and  Billeaud  Sugar  Factory, 
Broussard:  George  L.  Billeaud,  Lacaze  Billeaud,  Blaise 
Reaux,  Emile  Bouy,  Harris  LeBlanc  and  J.  L.  Brown. 

Katy  Plantation  and  Columbia  Factory,  Franklin:  John 
M.  Caffery,  Don  Caffery,  Clegg  Caffery,  T.  D.  Fay,  Harry 
Trowbridge,  Marjorie  M.  Zimmerman,  Gertrude  H.  Landry, 
Mrs.  E.  Johnson  and  John  Smith,  Jr. 

Young's  Industries  Inc.,  and  Youngsville  Sugar  Fac- 
tory, Youngsville:  M.  V.  Yarbrough,  Andre  Reaux,  Wil- 
ton Melancon,  A.  W.  Viguerie  and  Mrs.  George  Scranton. 

RECAPITULATION   OF   FINAL   MANUFACTURING 

REPORTS  OF  FLORIDA  SUGARCANE  FAC- 
TORIES, CROP  1951-52 

State 

3 

Factories 

Crop  days,  average 142 

Lost  time,  %  total  time 16. 55 

Tons  cane  ground 1,259,526 

%  total  cane  ground 100.00 

Tons  ground  per  hour 147.60 

Extraction,  N.  J.,  %  cane 78 .  79 

Sucrose  extraction,  % 91.71 

Maceration,  %  cane 19.06 

Fiber,  %  cane 11.42 

Java  Ratio 82.10 

Analyses: 

Crusher  juice  brix 17.01 

Crusher  juice  sucrose 14. 14 

Brix  factor 97.77 

Sucrose  factor 95.54 

Normal  juice  brix 16.63 

Normal  juice  sucrose 13.51 

Normal  juice  purity 81. 24 

Factory  syrup  Brix 59. 34 

Residual  juice  Brix 8.69 

Bagasse,  %  sucrose 3.79 

Bagasse,  %  moisture 49.83 

Bagasse,  %  fibre 45.07 

Press  cake,  %  sucrose 3.80 

Sucrose  Balance: 

B/S  Mols.,  Sue.  in,  %  cane 1.068 

Press  cake.  Sue.  in,  %  cane .121 

Undetermined,  Sue.  in,  %  cane .273 

Bagasse,  Sue.  in,  %  cane .962 

Total  losses.  Sue.  in,  %  cane 2.424 

Sugar,  Sue.  in,  %  cane 9.185 

Cane,  total  sucrose  in,  %  cane 11. 609 

Lbs.  96°  sugar  M.  &  E.,  T/Cane 191.35 

Gallons  B/S  mols.,  80.  Brix,  T/C 6.95 

Boiling  house  efficiency 95.01 

Prepared  May  8,  1952  by  W.  M.  Grayson,  Sugar  Mar- 
keting Specialist  (Programs),  La.  State  PMA  Office. 
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EST  FIELDS 

(Continued  from  page  352) 

pfualed  levels  of  production  attained 
I7  C.P.  44/101.  C.P.  44/154  equal- 
|1  C.P.  36/105  and  C.P.  29/116  in 
iigar  per  acre  yields,  but  was  below 
lese  varieties  in  yields  of  sugar 
er  ton  of  cane.  C.P.  33/224  was 
)w  in  sucrose  content  and  was  sur- 
assed  by  all  other  varieties  in 
ields  of  sugar  per  acre  in  the  aver- 
ge  of  all  tests. 

Tests  on  Muck  Soil 

Table  7  gives  results  of  variety 
ests  on  areas  of  shallow  muck  near 
jut  Off,  Louisiana.  Soil  conditions 
,nd  the  drainage  situation  at  this 
tation  are  considered  representa- 
ive  of  a  large  acreage  of  potentially 
eclaimable  marsh  lands  of  Southern 
jouisiana.  On  soils  of  this  type 
ommercial  varieties  in  general  cul- 
ure  in  Louisiana  do  not  consist- 
mtly  produce  cane  of  acceptable 
lucrose    quality.     C.P.    28/19,    pre- 


viously grown  extensively  because 
of  its  dependable  maturing  qualities, 
cannot  now  be  grown  because  of  ex- 
tremely low  cane  yields  and  its 
growth  type  which  does  not  permit 
machine  harvesting. 

C.P.  36/13  produced  cane  of  rela- 
tively low  sucrose  content  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  previously  described,  but 
it  yielded  more  sugar  per  ton  and 
per  acre  than  C.P.  34/120  in  the 
average  of  all  tests. 

None  of  the  varieties  in  these 
tests  approached  levels  of  produc- 
tion of  C.P.  44/101  in  the  average 
of  plant  cane,  first  and  second  stub- 
ble tests.  It  surpassed  C.P.  34/120 
by  more  than  75  percent  in  yields 
of  sugar  per  acre,  and  by  14  per- 
cent in  yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane  in  the  three-crop  average. 
C.P.  47/191,  grown  as  plant  cane 
only,  suffered  the  least  apparent 
damage  by  the  freezes  and  outyield- 


Table 
Results  of  variety  tests  on  muck  soil 

7 

t  at  Clovelly  Farms  during  1951. 

Plant  Cane  11-292 

First  Stubble  11-28 

Second  Stubble  11-9 

Variety 

Av. 

yield 

of  cane' 

per  acre 

Av.  indicated 

yield  of  96° 

sugar 

Av. 

yield 

of  cane 

per  acre 

Av.  indicated 

yield  of  96° 

sugar 

Av. 

yield 

of  cane 

per  acre 

Av.  indicated 

yield  of  96° 

sugar 

Per  ton 
of  cane 

Per  acre 

Per  ton 
of  cane 

Per  acre 

"Per  ton 
of  cane 

Per  acre 

C.  P.  28/19_- 

(tons) 

(Lbs.) 

(Lbs.) 

(tons) 

(Lbs.) 

(Lbs.) 

(tons) 

4.7 

15.1 

14.7 

6.8 

15.1 

13.0 

5.0 

(Lbs.) 
146.7 
155.9 
174.5 
128.3 
145.3 
150.2 
144.1 

(Lbs.) 
689 

C.  P.  29/320- 
C.  P.  33/2.53_ 
C.  P.  34/79 

30.5 
30.0 

139.8 
131.2 

4264 
3936 

26. i 
11.8 

143.9 
162.4 

3756 
1916 

2354 
2565 

872 

C.  P.  34/120- 
C.  P.  36/13-- 
C.  P.  37/5--- 

33.2 
41.9 

135.9 
127.0 

4512 
5321 

15.2 
12.9 

145.6 
150.7 

2213 
1944 

2194 

1953 

720 

C.  P.  38/26   - 

32.4 

138.6 

4491 

28.4 

127.9 

3632 

C  P  42/24 

13.7 
21.1 
9.5 
20.5 
12.3 
15.1 
21.3 

116.5 
142.1 
169.9 
157.0 
152.9 
135.8 
185.6 

1596 

C.  P.  43/33-- 
C.  P.  43/47-- 
C.  P.  43/74-- 

33.6 
26.1 

135.7 
156.0 

4560 
4072 

20.8 
19.8 
25.0 

155.4 
165.0 
156.7 

3232 

3267 
3917 

2998 
1614 
3218 

C.  P.  44/69 

1881 

C   P  44/72 

2051 

C.P.  44/101- 
C  P  44/32 

36.7 

140.7 

5164 

39.5 
11.5 

165.5 
150.7 

6537 

1733 

3953 

C.  P.  44/153- 

23.5 

7.8 
8.2 
7.5 
4.4 

134.2 
173.7 
176.1 
140.4 
180.8 

3154 

C.P.  44/155_ 
C.  P.  45/73   - 

34.8 

131.2 

4566 

11.6 

187.7 

2177 

1355 

1444 

C.  P  45/119 

1053 

C  P  45/125 

10.5 
3.0 

182.0 
132.1 

1911 
396 

796 

C.  P.  46/37- 

C  P  47/109 

34.8 
32.2 
40.3 

114.9 
161.1 
149.5 

3999 
5187 
6025 

C.  P.  47/191- 

::::::::::: 

C.  P.  47/193 

1  ShaHow  muck  over  Sharkey  clay. 

2  Date  of  harvest. 

'  Averages  are  based  on  3  determinations. 
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ed  all  other  varieties  in  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane.  It  equaled  C.P.  44/101, 
the  highest  ranking  variety,  in  yield 
of  sugar  per  acre  in  this  one  ex- 
periment. 
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REPORT  ON  NEW  SUGAR  CANE  VARIETIES 

E.   C.  Simon'',   Agronomist,   Louisiana  Sugar  Experiment   Station, 

March  13,  1952. 


As  in  previous  years  during  1951 
e  cooperated  closely  with  the  per- 
Imnel  of  the  U.S.D.A.  Station,  Hou- 
ia,  Louisiana,  working  on  the  var- 
ius  phases  of  the  sugar  cane  var- 
ity  program.  After  several  con- 
jrences   held   at   Baton   Rouge   and 


the  following  seven  new  sugar  cane 

varieties    to    their  respective    test 
fields : 

C.P.47-49  C.P.  49-27 

C.P.  48-117  C.P.  49-35 

C.P.  48-124  C.P.  49-38 
C.P.  49-19 


ouma,  both  stations  agreed  to  send         Seed   cane  of  the  varieties  intro- 


TABLE  1— PLANT  CANE  COMPARISON  (Small  Plots) 

1951  Test  Field  Introductions 

Harvested  11-21-51 

(Milled  on  Station  Mill,  approximately  60%  extraction) 


Variety 


.P.  48-117-_. 

.P.  47-49 

.P.  49-38 

.P.  49-35 

.P.  48-124--. 
.  P.  29-116--. 

.  P.  49-19 

.P.  49-27 

).  P.  34-120--. 
P.  29-320--- 


Tons  Per 

Acre  Brix 


38.37 
34.40 
32.50 
31.90 
30.67 
29.70 
29.37 
28.97 
23.70 
22.07 


14.93 
15.47 
14.07 
13.67 
15.80 
14.37 
13.77 
15.23 
15.37 
15.40 


Apparent 
Sucrose  Purity 


10.45 
11.15 
9.86 
9.27 
11.14 
9.86 
9.20 
10.76 
11.40 
11.36 


69.99 
72.07 
70.08 
67.81 
70.51 
68.62 
66.81 
70.65 
74.17 
73.76 


Average 
Stalk  Weight 


2.30 
2.22 

2.85 
2.82 
2.22 
2.69 
2.67 
2.35 
2.24 
2.01 


Height  Feet 
Mill  Cane 


SI.  crooked* 

5.00  —  6.00 
SI.  some  Crooked** 

5.50  —  6.25 
SI.  Crooked 

6.00  —  6.50 
SI.  Crooked 

5.50  —  6.50 
SI.  Crooked 

5^25  —  6.50 
SI.  Some  Crooked 

5.50  —  6.00 
Very  SI.  Crooked 

6.00  —  6.50 
SI.  Some  Crooked 

6.00  —  7.00 
SI.  Some  Crooked 

5.50  —  6.50 
SI.  Crooked 

5.00  —  6.50 


Slightly  crooked  stalks. 


**  Sligtitly  to  some  crooked  stalks. 

TABLE  11(A)   —PLANT  CANE  COMPARISON 

Harvested  11-21-51 

(Milled  on  Station  Mill,  approximately  60%  extraction) 




Tons  Per 

Apparent 

Average 

Height  Feet 

Variety 

Acre 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Stalk  Weight 

Mill  Cane 

C.  P.  47-91 

32.67 

13.93 

10.21 

73.30 

2.60 

SI.  Crooked 
7.00  —  7.75 

Co   290               -    

30.91 

14.33 

10.03 

69.99 

2.07 

SI.  Crooked 

5.25  —  5.75 

C   P   44-101      - 

28.67 

15.37 

11.70 

76.12 

2.25 

SI.  Crooked 

6.00  —  6.50 

C.P.  34-120 

27.92 

15.. 50 

11.76 

75.87 

2.14 

SI.  Some  Crooked 
6.50  —  7.00 

C.P.  47-193 

27.45 

15.67 

12.05 

76.90 

2.14 

SI.  Some  Crooked 
6.00  —  7  00 

C.P.  47-109.-.- -- 

26.55 

14.43 

.      10.08 

69 .  85 

2.16 

SI.  Crooked 
5.50  —  6.25 

C.P.  36-105 

25.86 

15.93 

11.73 

73.63 

2.15 

SI.  Crooked 
6.00  —  6.75 

C.P.  29-320 

25.45 

15.27 

11.41 

74.72 

2.15 

SI.  Crooked 
6.00  —  7.00 

C.P.  47-123 

25.37 

15.03 

11.19 

74.45 

2.35 

SI.  Crooked 
6.50  —  7.00 

C.P.  47-61 

25.29 

16.20 

13.00 

80.25 

2.49 

SI.  Crooked 
6.00  —  6.75 

C.P.  47-64 

24.15 

14.70 

10.95 

74.49 

2.39 

SI.  Some  Crooked 
7.00  —  7.50 

C.P.  44-155 

23.84 

15.73 

12.24 

77.81 

2.44 

SI.  Crooked 
5.50  —  6.50 

C.  p.  45-184.            .-    . 

23.33 

15.47 

12.03 

77.76 

2.32 

SI.  Crooked 

6.25  —  7.00 

C.  P.  47-99 

22.63 

15.13 

11.67 

77.13 

1.93 

SI.  Crooked 
5.50  —  6.25 

C.P.  47-191 

22.13 

16.77 

14.00 

83.48 

1.64 

SI.  Some  Crooked 
5.25  —  6.50 

C.  P.  43-47.            _   -    -.- 

21.04 

15.67 

11.51 

73.45 

1.93 

SI.  Crooked 

5.00  —  6.25 
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TABLE  II  (B) 
VARIETIES  INTRODUCED  TO  TEST  FIELDS— FALL,  1950 


Variety 


N.  Co.  310 

C.  P.  48-120 

C.  P.  48-103 

C.  P.  48-126 

C.  P.  48-119.-.-. 

C.  P.  34-120 

C.  P.  48-116 

C.  P.  29-320 

C.  P.  48-110 

C.  P.  48-12 


Tons  Per 
Acre 

Brix 

40.08 

15.13 

37.80 

14.87 

37.06 

16.60 

36.53 

14.90 

32.36 

15.30 

30.82 

15.73 

29.92 

13.43 

26.46 

15.57 

24.46 

14.97 

14.18 

15.60 

Sucrose 


Apparent 


11.02 
10.63 
13.11 

9.85 
10.52 
11.94 

8.73 
11.73 
10.90 
12.10 


Parity 


72.84 
71.49 
78.98 
66.11 
68.76 
75.91 
65.00 
75.34 
72.81 
77.56 


Average 
Stalk  Weight 


2.57 
2.91 
2.35 
2.39 
2.49 
2.21 
2.35 
2.09 
1.85 
1.84 


Height  Feet 
Mill  Cane 


SI.  Some  Crooked 

6.50—7.00 
SI.  Some  Crooked 

6.00  —  7.00 
SI.  Crooked 

5.25  —  6.50 
SI.  Some  Crooked 

6.50  —  7.00 
SI.  Crooked 

6.00  —  7.00 
SI.  Some  Crooked 

6.50  —  7.00 
SI.  Some  Crooked 

5.75  —  6.50 
SI.  Crooked 

6.00  —  7.00 
SI.  Crooked 

6.50  —  7.00 
SI.  Crooked 

5.00  —  6.00 


TABLE  III 

PLANT  CANE  COMPARISON 

Harvested  11-28-51 

(Milled  on  Station  Mill,  approximately  60%  extraction) 


Tons  Per 

Apparent 

Average 

Height  Feet 

Variety 

Acre 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Stalk  Weight 

Mill  Cane 

C.  P.  29-116 

38.15 

13.67 

8.44 

61.74 

3.03 

SI.  Some  Crooked 
5.50  —  6.25 

C.  P.  36-183 

36.07 

13.95 

8.94 

64.09 

2.88 

Some  Crooked 
6.50  —  7.50 

C.  P.  43-33 

30.47 

16.23 

11.67 

71.90 

1.72 

Very  SI.  Crooked 
5.00  —  6.00 

C.  P.  45-122 

30 .  14 

12.93 

7.84 

60.63 

2.49 

Very  SI.  Crooked 
6.00  —  7.25 

C,  P.  44-154 .... 

29.92 

13.33 

8.41 

63.09 

2.11 

SI.  Some  Crooked 
6.00  —  6.75 

C.  P.  29-320 

25.03 

15.37 

11.28 

73.39 

2.12 

SI.  Crooked 
5.75  —  6.50 

C.  P.  34-120 ---      - 

24.15 

15.12 

11.08 

73.28 

2.35 

SI.  Crooked 

6.00  —  7.00 

C.  P.  36-13 

23.43 

14.20 

10.11 

71.20 

2.67 

SI.  Cr9oked 
5.00  —  6.00 

TABLE  IV 

FIRST  YEAR  STUBBLE  CANE  COMPARISON 

Harvested  11-7-51 

(Milled  on  Station  Mill,  approximately  60%  extraction) 


Variety 

C,  P.  29-116 

C.  P.  44-101 

C.  P.  44-154 

C.  P.  47-193 

C.  P.  45-122 

C.  P.  47-91 

C.P.  43-33 

C.  P.  34-120 

Co.  290 

C.P.  47-166 

C.P.  43-47 

C.P.  47-109 

C.P.  47-61 

C.P.  45-184 

C.P.  47-64 


Tons  Per 
Acre 


Brix 


Apparent 
Sucrose  Purity 


Average 
Stalk  Weight 


Height  Feet 
Mill  Cane 


36.79 
34.72 
34.14 
31.95 
31.34 
31.11 
30.22 
29.13 
29.08 
29.05 
29.00 
28.67 
28.58 
27.88 
27.40 


13.67 
15.17 
14.43 
16.77 
14.33 
14.60 
15.97 
15.47 
13.63 
13.60 
15.77 
14.85 
16.10 
15.47 
15.40 


9.93 

72.64 

11.88 

78.31 

10.94 

75.81 

13.82 

82.41 

10.49 

73.20 

11.34 

77.67 

12.47 

78.08 

12.39 

80.09 

10.27 

75.35 

10.10 

74.26 

12.19 

77.30 

12.08 

81.35 

13.01 

80.81 

12.34 

79.77 

11.77 

76.43 

3.10 
2.25 
2.19 
1.92 
2.48 
2.28 
1.67 
2.06 
2.15 
1.84 
2.09 
2.02 
2.30 
1.93 
2.49 


Some  Crooked 

6.25  —  7.00 
Very  SI.  Crooked 

6.25  —  7.25 
Some  Crooked 

6.75  —  7.50 
SI.  Crooked 

6.50  —  7.25 
SI.  Crooked 

6.75  —  7.50 
SI.  Some  Crooked 

6.50  —  7.50 
Very  SI.  Crooked 

6.00  —  6.75 
SI.  Crooked 

6.75  —  7.50 
SI.  Crooked 

5.00  —  5.75 
Very  SI.  Crooked 

6.50  —  7.25 
Very  SI.  Crooked 

6.25  —  6.75 
SI.  Some  Crooked 

5.50  —  6.50 
SI.  Crooked 

5.50  —  6.50 
Very  SI.  Crooked 

6.50  —  7.25 
Very  SI.  Crooked 

7.25  —  8.25 
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TABLE  IV— Continued 


Variety 


Tons  Per 
Acre 

Brix 

Apparent 
Sucrose       |        Purity 

24.21 

14.85 

11.57 

77.91 

23.65 

16.57 

13 .  54 

81.71 

23.35 

15.50 

12.57 

81.10 

22.69 

15.70 

12 .  19 

77.64 

22.63 

13.97 

10.51 

75.23 

21.75 

16.13 

12.82 

79.48 

20.18 

17.45 

15.37 

88.08 

17.70 

15  70 

12.97 

82.61 

Average 
Stalk  Weight 


Height  Feet 
Mill  Cane 


P.  47-99-. 
P.  44-155. 
P.  29-320. 
P.  47-126- 
P.  36-13.. 
P.  36-105. 
P.  47-191. 
P.  29-120- 


2.40 
2.22 
1.95 
2.32 

2.46 
1.95 
1.46 

1,86 


SI.  Crooked 

6.00  —  7.00 
SI.  Crooked 

5.50—0.50 
SI.  Crooked 

6.50  —  7.00 
SI.  Crooked 

6.50  —  7.50 
SI.  Crooked 

5.25  —  6.00 
SI.  Crooked 

5.75  —  6.50 
SI.  Some  Crooked 

5.50  —  6.50 
SI.  Crooked 

4.75  —  5.50 


TABLE  V 

FIRST  YEAR  STUBBLE  CANE  COMPARISON 

Harvested  11-13-51 

(Milled  on  Station  Mill,  approximately  60%  extraction) 


Variety 


r 

t.  p.  47-49-. 
.  P.  29-116. 
.P.  46-51-. 
).  P.  36-183. 
.P.  29-320. 
.P.  45-73.. 
i!.  P.  34-120. 


Tons  Per 
Acre 


36.73 
35.40 
33.27 
31.30 
30.73 
28.95 
25.55 


Brix 

15.80 

14.57 

13.80 

15.37 

16.70 

17.47 

15.80 


App. 

irent 

Average 

Height  Feet 

ucrose 

Purity 

Stalk  Weight 

Mill  Cane 

12.51 

79.18 

2.16 

SI.  Some  Crooked 
6.50  —  7.50 

10.16 

69.73 

2.68 

SI.  Some  Crooked 
5.75  —  7.00 

9.56 

69.28 

2.58 

SI.  Crooked 
7.00  —  8.00 

11.55 

75.15 

2.47 

Some  Crooked 
6.00  —  7.25 

13.29 

79.58 

2.06 

SI.  Crooked 
6.50  —  7.50 

14.61 

83.63 

2.73 

SI.  Crooked 
6.00  —  6.75 

12.10 

76.58 

1.92 

SI.  Some  Crooked 
7.00  —  7.50 

TABLE  VI— FIRST  YEAR  STUBBLE  CANE  COMPARISON  (Small  Plots) 
1950  Test  Field  Introductions 
Harvested  11-13-51 
(Milled  on  Station  Mill,  approximately  60%  extraction) 


Tons  Per 

Apparent 

Average 

Height  Feet 

Variety 

Acre 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Stalk  Weight 

Mill  Cane 

^  Co  310              -- 

38.95 

15.80 

12.72 

80.51 

2.93 

SI.  Crooked 

6.25  —  7.00 

3.  P.  48-103... 

34.10 

18.30 

15.01 

82.02 

2.41 

Very  SI.  Crooked 
5.50  —  6.50 

>  P  29-116           

32.19 

14.98 

10.69 

71.36 

2.77 

Some  Crooked 

6.25  —  6.75 

;;  p  48-120 

31.00 

15.40 

11.45 

74.35 

2.47 

SI.  Crooked 

4.75  —  6.25 

D.  P.  48-110 - 

30.85 

16.20 

12.07 

74.51 

1.96 

SI.  Crooked 
7.00  —  8.00 

Z.  P.  48-119 

28.20 

15.50 

10.73 

69.23 

2.32 

SI.  Crooked 

6.25  —  7.00 

IP.  48-116 

27.15 

14.20 

9.69 

68.24 

2.21 

SI.  Some  Crooked 
6.00  —  7.00 

3.  P.  48-126 

25.35 

15.05 

10.23 

67.97 

1.94 

Very  SI.  Crooked 
6.00  —  6.50 

3.  P.  29-320 

25.03 

16.35 

13.05 

79.82 

2.01 

Very  SI.  Crooked 
6.00  —  7.00 

3.  P.  34-120 

24.74 

16.27 

12.71 

78.12 

1.64 

SI.  Crooked 
6.25  —  7.00 

D.  P.  48-12 

20.40 

16.10 

12.64 

78.51 

2.02 

Very  SI.  Crooked 
5.50  —  6.50 

TABLE  VII— SECOND  YEAR  STUBBLE  CANE  COMPARISON 

Harvested  10-26-51 

(Milled  on  Station  Mill,  approximately  60%  extraction) 


Variety 

Tons  Per 
Acre 

Brix 

App. 

Sucrose 

irent 

Purity 

Average 
Stalk  Weight 

Height  Feet 
Mill  Cane 

C.  P.  44-154 

32.36 
31.26 
27.89 
25.89 

14.57 
15.33 
13.80 
13.00 

10.87 

11.56 

9.20 

8.53 

74.61 
75.41 
66.67 
65.62 

2.48 
2.28 
2.65 
2.68 

SI.  Some  Crooked 

C.  P.  44-101 

6.25  —  7.00 
SI.  Crooked 

C.  P.  45-122 

6.00  —  7.00 
SI.  Crooked 

C.  P.  46-51-     . 

6.00  —  6.75 
SI.  Crooked 

6.00  —  7.00 
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TABLE  VII— Continued 


Variety 

C.  P.  34-120 

C.  P.  45-153 

C.  P.  45-150 

C.  P.  45-73 

C.  P.  44-155 

C.  P.  44-132 

C.  P.  45-184 

C.  P.  45-154 

C.  P.  46-193. 

C.  P.  44-153 

C.  P.  29-320 

Co.  290 

C.  P.  46-40 

C.  P.  46-37 

C.  P.  29-120 

C.  P.  45-125 


Tons  l^er 
Acre 

Brix 

Apparent 
Sucrose       |        Purity 

Average 

Stalk  Weight 

25.52 

15.23 

11.42 

74.98 

2.12 

25.27 

15.53 

11.75 

75.66 

2.28 

25.24 

14.53 

10.75 

73.98 

2.33 

24.56 

17.30 

14.04 

81.16 

2.57 

24.44 

16.37 

12.92 

78.92 

2.29 

23.48 

15.73 

12.10 

76.92 

1.56 

23.48 

15.60 

11.82 

75.77 

1.94 

23.12 

15.27 

10.97 

71.84 

1.90 

22.90 

15.20 

10.18 

66.97 

1.71 

22.08 

15.27 

10.97 

71.84 

1.86 

21.98 

15.37 

12.05 

78.40 

1.96 

21.80 

12.93 

8.62 

66.67 

2.13 

21.53 

14.43 

10.46 

72.49 

2.41 

18.53 

15.27 

12.10 

79.24 

1.89 

15.05 

15.60 

12.08 

77.44 

1.73 

15.04 

15.60 

12.50 

80.13 

1.69 

Height  Feet 
Mill  Cane 


SI.  Crooked 

6.25  —  7.00 
SI.  Crooked 

6.50  —  7.50 
SI.  Crooked 

6.00  —  7.00 
SI.  Crooked 

5.25  —  6.25 
SI.  Crooked 

5.50  —  6.50 
SI.  Some  Crooked 

5.00  —  6.00 
SI.  Crooked  ' 

6.25  —  7.25 
SI.  Some  Crooked 

6.00  —  7.00 
SI.  Crooked 

4.50  —  5.50 
SI.  Crooked 

5.25  —  5.75    ' 
Very  SI.  Crooked 

6.00  —  7.00 
SI.  Crooked 

4.75  —  5.50 
SI.  Crooked 

5.50  —  6.25 
SI.  Crooked 

4.75  —  5.50 
SI.  Crooked 

4.50  —  5.25 
SI.  Crooked 

4.75  —  5.25 


duced  to  our  test  fields  was  made 
available  to  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  for  planting  on  their 
Smithfield  Primary  Seed  Increase 
Station. 

At  the  request  of  the  General 
Manager  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  we  delivered  to  the 
Audubon  Sugar  Factory  mill-cane  of 
C.P.  34-120  for  the  new  project  on 
the  processing  of  new  sugar  cane 
varieties. 

Preliminary  data  on  plant  cane  of 
the  seven  1951  test  field  introduc- 
tions are  given  in  Table  I. 

Data    on    varieties    introduced    to 


our  test  fields  in  the  fall  of  19^ 
are  given  for  the  plant  cane  in  Tab 
II  (B),  Page  4,  and  for  the  fir; 
year  stubble  cane  in  Table  VI,  Pas 
8. 

Tables  II  (A)  and  III  give  con 
parative  data  on  the  plant  cane  ( 
released  and  promising  unrelease 
varieties  in  advanced  stages  of  tes 
ing. 

Tables  IV  and  V  give  comparati\ 
data  on  the  first  year  stubble  car 
and  Table  VII  on  the  second  yes 
stubble  cane  of  released  and  promii 
ing  unreleased  varieties  in  advance 
stages  of  testing. 

*  Assisted  by  F.  W.  Berthelot,  Jr. 
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EEDLING  TESTING 

(Continued  from  page  344) 
j)f  753  seedlings  from  crosses  in 
A^hich  F.  36-819  was  a  parent  were 
selected  for  replanting,  and  of  these 
16,  or  approximately  15  percent, 
lave  subsequently  been  assigned  C. 
P.  numbers.  The  cross  F.  36-819  x 
O.P.  36/105  was  especially  promis- 
iing.  Out  of  a  small  progeny  of  168 
beedlings,  45  or  24.9  percent  were 
,  selected  for  replanting,  and  8  of 
these  were  assigned  C.P.  numbers 
in  1950  and  1951.  The  cross  F.  36- 
319  X  C.P.  33/229  was  also  good. 
Out  of  114  seedlings,  9  or  7.5  per- 
cent were  selected  for  replanting, 
and  of  these  2  were  assigned  C.P. 
numbers.  Another  promising  combi- 
tnation  was  F.  36-819  x  C.P.  33/372, 
of  which  31  out  of  350  seedlings,  or 
l!8.4  percent,  were  replanted,  and  of 
hese  5  were  assigned  C.P.  numbers. 


Whether  seedlings  of  F.  36-819 
jwill  eventually  prove  to  meet  com- 
Imercial  requirements  in  Louisiana 
can  not  be  determined  until  they 
(have  gone  through  the  agronomic 
tests,  but  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  general  average  of  C.P.  assign- 
ments from  all  crosses  has  been  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  original  num- 
ber of  seedlings  studied,  the  very 
high  percentage  of  selections  from 
F.  36-819  crosses  and  of  those  later 
receiving  C.P.  numbers  is  evidence 
of  the  value  of  this  variety  as  a 
parent. 

I  In  1952,  approximately  43,000 
■seedlings  were  germinated  from 
I  true  seed  produced  at  Canal  Point, 
[with  some  seed  from  experimental 
;  crosses  frozen  for  possible  future 
use.  Of  these  37,554  were  potted  and 
30,702  transplanted  to  the  field. 
In  addition,  6,760  seedlings  germi- 
nated at  Baton  Rouge  from  seed 
produced  at  Grand  Isle  were  set  in 
the  field  at  Houma  as  a  part  of  the 
cooperative  program  with  the  Loui- 
siana Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tin. 

In  our  cooperative  program  of  di- 
sease and  variety  testing  with  the 
Florida      Agricultural      Experiment 


Station  62  varieties  from  that  sta- 
tion were  received  at  Houma  in  the 
spring  of  1951  and  56  in  1952. 
These  are  selections  from  the  '46, 
'47  and  '48  breeding  seasons  at 
Belle  Glade.  They  will  be  subjected 
to  disease  tests  here  and  grown  in 
the  field  to  determine  adaptability 
to  Louisiana  conditions. 

Storage  of  true  sugarcane  seed. 
Portions  of  the  *'fuzz"  or  true  seed 
from  the  '48  breeding  season,  which 
has  been  held  in  storage  at  0°  F.  for 
3  years,  were  planted  in  the  green- 
house in  January,  1952.  Two  cross- 
es gave  excellent  germination,  with 
vigorous  plants  emerging  in  3  days 
after  planting.  Two  other  crosses 
gave  only  fair  germinatoii  as  com- 
pared with  1951  after  2  years'  stor- 
age. While  there  was  thus  some 
lowering  of  viability  in  seed  of  two 
of  the  four  crosses  after  3  years' 
storage,  it  does  not  m.aterially  af- 
fect the  value  of  the  method  since 
it  is  seldom  that  seed  would  be  held 
in  storage  for  longer  than  2  years 
in  the  breeding  work. 

Foreign  Varieties 

Testing  of  varieties  imported 
from  other  countries  was  continued 
during  the  year.  Most  of  these  were 
prospective  breeding  material  on 
which  disease  resistance  tests  were 
conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cane  breeder,  but  some  of  them 
were  also  considered  prospective 
commercial  canes  for  Louisiana.  The 
records  for  9  of  these  are  in  table  2. 

The  only  recent  foreign  importa- 
tion to  show  commercial  promise  in 
Louisiana  is  N.  Co.  310.  This  varie- 
ty has  a  good  record  in  the  agro- 
nomy tests,  but  has  contracted  mo- 
saic at  several  of  the  test  fields 
and  increase  plantings.  Occurring  as 
a  trace  last  year,  spread  has  not 
been  rapid,  with  a  maximum  of  only 
1  percent  at  Oaklawn  and  2-3  per- 
cent at  Albania  and  Raceland  being 
the  highest  records  thus  far  in  the 
Houma  station  test  fields.  Primary 
station  increase  plantings  on  South- 
down were  free  of  the  disease  up 
to  May  of  this  year. 
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Seed  Treatment  Tests 

Study  of  the  value  of  fungicidal 
treatment  of  seed  cane  as  a  means 
of  improving  stands  of  cane  v^as  con- 
tinued. Harvest  results  were  ob- 
tained from  two  plant  cane  tests 
and  a  new  test  was  planted  during 
the  fall  of  1951.  In  a  test  on  heavy 
mixed  soil  in  which  7  fungicides 
(A  r  a  s  a  n,  Puratized  Agricultural 
Spray,  Phygon  XL,  Microgel,  Bio- 
quin,  Dow  9B  and  Cop-0-Zinc)  were 
used  as  pre-planting  dips  for  5-eye 
cuttings  of  the  variety  C.P.  36/13, 
Phygon  XL  and  Dow  9B  signifi- 
cantly increased  germination  in  the 
spring,  but  there  was  no  significant 
difference  in  yields  of  cane  in  the 
fall. 

Studies  of  Mosaic 

Increasing  prevalence  of  Strain  A 
of  the  mosaic  virus  was  reported 
last  year,  a  fact  considered  of  im- 
portance because  in  most  instances 
the  infection  was  in  varieties  classed 
as  resistant  to  mosaic.  Fairly  high 
percentages  of  infection  were  found 
in  C.P.  36/105,  traces  in  C.P.  44/ 
101  and  in  several  unreleased  va- 
rieties. To  obtain  information  on 
the  effect  of  this  strain  of  the  virus 
on  yields  of  C.P.  36/105,  mosaic- 
infected  and  healthy  seed  of  the 
variety  was  obtained  from  a  com- 
mercial field  near  Raceland  in  the 
fall  of  1950  and  planted  on  heavy 
mixed  soil  on  the  station,  with  7 
replications  of  both  diseased  and 
healthy  seed  in  plots  1/120-acre  in 
size.  There  was  considerable  recov- 
ery from  mosaic  in  germination, 
with  24  percent  of  the  plants  in  the 


plots  from  infected  seed  being  apj 
parently  free  of  the  disease.  Mo 
saic  caused  a  slight  reduction  in  ger 
mination  and  a  2  percent  reductioi 
in  yield  of  cane  in  the  fall,  whicl 
was  not  significant.  This  indicatei 
considerable  tolerance  of  C.P.  36^ 
105  toward  Strain  A  of  the  mossaii 
virus. 

In  a  test  on  light  soil  on  Bankei 
Plantation  near  St.  Martinville 
where  Tersan  and  Puratized  Agrl 
cultural  Spray  (PAS)  were  used  a^ 
preplanting  dips  for  5-eye  cuttingf 
of  Co.  290  planted  in  very  dry  soil 
with  6  replications  of  plots  1/120 
acre  n  size  both  fungicides  gav( 
large  increases  in  germination  anc 
in  yields  of  cane  in  comparison  wit! 
the  untreated  controls  as  shown  ir 
the  following  tabulation: 


Treatment 

Germination 

% 

Dane  per  acre 
tons 

Untreated 

PAS 

Tersan 

14.7 
30.0 
25.0 

9.96 

22.87 
17.47 

The  stand  in  the  control  plots  (ag 
in  the  adjacent  plantation  can( 
planted  at  the  same  time)  was  neai| 
faitee  and  the  plantation  fields 
were  plowed  out.  While  the  stanc 
in  some  of  the  treated  plots  was  on- 
ly fair,  it  was  sufficient  to  have 
justified  keeping  the  cane  through 
at  least  the  plant  cane  crop. 

In  a  test  planted  on  mixed  soil  on 
the  station  in  September  1951,  four 
fungicides,  Arasan,  PAS,  phenyl 
mercury  acetate  (PMA),  and  Or- 
thocide,  were  used  as  pre-planting 
dips;  and  two  fungicides,  Goodrite 
z.a.c.    and   Hyman's   compound    162, 


TABLE  2.     Field  and  laboratory  data  on  9  foreign  varieties  at  the  Houma  Station  in  1951.     List  selected  from 

155  tested  during  the  year. 


Field  Ratings 
Importa- 

Mosaic 
% 

Red 
Rot 

Rating 

Analyses 

Variety 

tion 

No.         Stooling 

Growth 

Lodging 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Sucrose 
%  Contro 

Barbados.  3337 

Barbados  37161 

Barbados  43337 

Barbados  4.3391 

Barbados  44341 

Co.  606 

Co.  646 

N.  Co.  349 

P.  0.  J.  3016 

1404 

1162                  4 

1407  3 
1406 

1408  3 
1372 

1374 
1393 
1304                  4 

"3 
3 

"3 
"3 

3 

"2 

100 

100 

0 

60 

0 

70 

80 

40 

0 

"2 

13^76 
14^41 

14^29 

9  "64 
1017 

10^98 

"80 
■§5 

"89 

(Continued  on  page  380) 
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Studies 

(Continued  from  page  343) 


'ABLE  2.     Changes  in  Brix,  apparent  sucrose,  apparent  purity,  weight,  juice  extraction,  and  total  acidity 

during  storage  in  the  field  of  harvested  sugarcane  variety  C.  P.  34  120,  which  had  been  exposed  to 

freezing  temperatures  of  November  1951  at  Houma,  Louisiana. 


Total 

Dura- 

acidity 

Date 

tion 

Purity 

Weight 

Juice 

(O.l  N 

Temperat 

ure 

rreatment 

of 
Analy- 

of 
Stor- 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Change 

I<oss 

Extrac- 
tion 

NaOH 
per  10 

Rain- 

fall 

sis 

age 

cc. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean 

juice) 

1951 

Days 

Degrees 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

CC. 

Ins. 

Nov.  29 

0 

16.29 

13.07 

80.2 

52.0 

3.25 

65 

36 

52 

Dec.     3 

4 

16.56 

13.30 

80.3 

+    .1 

3.3 

55.0 

73 

54 

64 

Dec.     5 

6 

17.08 

13 .  63 

79.8 

—    .4 

9 

54.8 

80 

59 

69 

.33 

1  Burned 

Deo.     6 

7 

16.89 

13.38 

79.2 

—1.0 

1.1 

52.5 

79 

63 

71 

Dec.     7 

8 

16.71 

12.79 

76.5 

—3.7 

5.0 

52.7 

3.90 

81 

71 

76 

Dec.   10 

11 

16.98 

13.20 

77.7 

—2.5 

4.9 

50.5 

3.85 

62 

57 

60 

.16 

Nov.  29 

0 

16.70 

13.73 

82.2 

52.2 

3.10 

Not 

Dec.     3 

4 

16.74 

13.44 

80.2 

—2.0 

5.0 

55.8 

Burned 

Dec.     5 

6 

17.08 

13.64 

79.8 

—2.4 

2.8 

54.5 

(Trash  on) 

Dec.     6 

7 

16.80 

13.17 

78.3 

—3.9 

4.0 

54.1 

Dec.     7 

8 

17.33 

13.78 

79.5 

—2.7 

5.7 

53.2 

3.50 

Dec.   10 

11 

17.28 

13.63 

78.8 

—3.4 

5.1 

53.2 

3.10 

Nov.  29 

0 

16.92 

13.82 

81.6 

52.2 

3.10 

Not 

Dec.     3 

4 

17.41 

13.89 

79.7 

—1.9 

4.6 

56.3 

Burned 

Dec.     5 

6 

17.35 

13.70 

78.9 

—2.7 

4.3 

55.2 

(Stripped) 

Dec.     6 

7 

17.36 

13.46 

77.5 

—4.1 

4.2 

54.6 

Dec.     7 

8 

17.69 

13.80 

78.0 

—3.6 

5.8 

50.9 

3,30 

Dec.  10 

11 

17.70 

13.84 

78.1 

—3.5 

6.3 

52.4 

3.30 

rABLE  2.     Changes  in  Brix,  apparent  sucrose,  apparent  purity,  weight,  juice  extraction,  and  total  acidity 

during  storage  in  open  racks  of  harvested  sugarcane  variety  C.  P.  34/120,  which  had  been  injured  by 

freezing  temperatures  of  November  1951  at  Houma  Station,  Houma,  Louisiana 


Total 

Date 

Dura- 

Juice 

acidity 

of 

tion 

Purity 

Weight 

Extrac- 

(9 1  N 

Rain- 

Mean 

Treatment 

Analysis 

of 
Storage 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Change 

Loss 

tion 

NaOH 

per  lOcc. 

juice) 

fall 

Temp. 

1951 

Days 

Degrees 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

CC. 

Inche 

Nov.  29 

0 

16.34 

13.15 

80.4 

52.2 

3.20 

51 

Burned 

Dec.    3 

4 

16.82 

13.45 

79.9 

—  .5 

1.5 

54.7 

64 

and 

Dec.    5 

6 

16.64 

13.24 

79.5 

—   .9 

1.6 

55.7 

.33 

69 

Sprinkled 

Dec.    7 

8 

16.76 

12.99 

77.5 

—2.9 

1.9 

53.5 

4.20 

73 

Dec.  11 

12 

16.65 

12.74 

76.5 

—3.9 

3.6 

54.2 

3.80 

.16 

58 

Dec.  14 

15 

16.97 

12.94 

76.2 

—4.2 

6.1 

53.0 

3.95 

.04 

59 

Nov.  29 

0 

16.34 

13.15 

80.4 

52.2 

3.20 

Burned  and 

Dec.    3 

4 

16.81 

13.10 

77.9 

—  .5 

2.1 

56.0 



act  Sprinkled 

Dec.    5 

6 

16.91 

13.40 

79.2 

—1.2 

4.3 

55.6 

Dec.    7 

8 

17.26 

13.68 

79.2 

—1.2 

4.9 

51.7 

3.40 

Dec.  11 

12 

17.27 

13.07 

75.6 

—4.8 

7.3 

51.4 

3.70 

Dec.  14 

15 

17.44 

13.06 

74.8 

—5.6 

9.3 

50.7 

3.90 

Nov.  29 

0 

16.70 

13.73 

82.2 

52.2 

3.10 

Dec.    3 

4 

16.47 

13.47 

81.7 

—  .5 

1.4 

56.3 



Not  Burned 

Dec.    5 

6 

16.55 

13.28 

80.2 

—2.0 

1.4 

54.7 

(Trash  on) 

Deo.    7 

8 

16.21 

13.00 

80.1 

—2.1 

2.3 

52.6 

3.20 

Sprinkled 

Dec.  11 

12 

16.72 

13.15 

78.6 

—3.6 

4.5 

53.3 

3.20 

Dec.  14 

15 

17.12 

13.87 

78.7 

-3.5 

5.7 

52.8 

3.30 

Nov.  29 

0 

16.70 

13.73 

82.2 

52.2 

3.10 

Not  Burned 

Dec.    3 

4 

16.91 

13.11 

77.5 

— 4  7 

3.8 

54.5 

(Trash  on) 

Dec.     5 

6 

17.05 

13.68 

80.2 

—2.0 

5.3 

55.7 

Not 

Dec.    7 

8 

17.27 

13.98 

80.9 

—1.3 

7.8 

52.0 

3.15 

Sprinkled 

Dec.  11 

12 

17.75 

13.89 

78.2 

— 4  0 

8.8 

51.9 

3.40 

Dec.  14 

15 

17.93 

13.92 

77.6 

—4.6 

10.4 

51.4 

3.45 

Nov.  29 

0 

16.92 

13.82 

81.6 

51.7 

3.10 

Dec.    3 

4 

17.10 

13.58 

79.4 

—2.2 

2.8 

55.6 

Not  Burned 

Dec.    5 

6 

17.33 

14.12 

81.4 

—0.2 

3.6 

55.1 

(Stripped) 

Dec.    7 

8 

17.16 

13.58 

79.1 

—2.5 

4.4 

51.4 

3.40 

Sprinkled 

Dec.  11 

12 

17.52 

13.82 

78.8 

—2.8 

5.4 

53.7 

3.50 

Dec.  14 

15 

17.73 

13.62 

76.8 

—4.8 

7.4 

50.9 

3.45 

Nov.  29 

0 

16.92 

13.82 

81.6 

51.7 

3.10 

Not  Burned 

Dec.    3 

4 

17.30 

13.88 

80.2 

—1.4 

4.4 

55.9 

(Stripped) 

Dec.    5 

6 

17.70 

14.25 

80.5 

—1.1 

5.2 

53.3 



Not 

Dec.    7 

8 

17.60 

13.97 

79.3 

—2.3 

7.0 

52.7 

3.25 

Sprinkled 

Dec.  11 

12 

18.05 

14.02 

77.6 

—4.0 

8.9 

51.6 

3.20 

Dec.  14 

15 

18.46 

14.09 

76.3 

—5.3 

10.7 

50.9 

3.45 
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These  compared  burned  cane  with 
cane  that  was  unburned,  both  strip- 
ped and  left  with  the  trash  on.  One 
lot  was  stored  for  a  period  of  11 
days  in  the  open  field  across  the 
rows.  The  data  for  this  test  are 
shown  in  table  2.  These  results  show 
no  appreciable  changes  in  Brix,  su- 
crose or  purity  among  any  of  the 
three  treatments,  although  there 
was  a  greater  increase  in  acidity  in 
the  burned  cane  than  in  the  un- 
burned  cane. 

Three  lots  of  this  same  cane  were 
stored  in  open  racks,  one  lot  of 
which  was  sprinkled  with  water 
twice  daily  and  the  other  lot  left 
unsprinkled.  These  data  are  shown 
in  table  3.  They  also  show  that 
there  was  very  little  difference  in 
keeping  quality  among  the  three 
treatments  except  for  the  greater  in- 
crease in  acidity  of  the  burned  cane 
compared  to  the  unburned  cane. 

In  another  storage  test  with  this 
same  cane,  stored  under  controlled 
temperature  and  humidity  condi- 
tions, results  similar  to  those  re- 
ported in  last  year's  report  were 
found.  (Data  not  shown  in  this  re- 
port.) Briefly,  burned  frozen  cane 
deteriorated  much  more  rapidly 
than  frozen  cane  which  had  not 
been  burned,  especially  under  warm, 
moist  conditions.  Frozen  cane  which 
had  not  been  burned  deteriorated 
very  little  under  any  of  the  condi- 
tions of  this  test. 

Following  the  freezes  of  1950 
several  growers  adopted  the  practice 
of  cutting  and  placing  in  a  heaprow 
large  quantities  of  their  unharvest- 
ed  cane  as  a  means  of  retarding  de- 
terioration. Results  of  storage  tests 
which     compared     cane     so    treated 


with  windrowed  and  standing  can 
were  reported  in  The  Sugar  Bulleti] 
of  April  1,  1951.  This  work  showei 
that  the  cane  in  the  heaprow  unde 
the  conditions  of  1950-51  showei 
less  deterioration  than  standing 
cane  but  greater  deterioration  thai 
windrowed  cane.  To  further  eval 
uate  the  effects  of  heaprowing  froz 
en  cane  a  similar  test  was  conducte( 
during  the  past  season. 

In  this  test,  cane  of  11  commer 
cial  varieties  in  which  all  the  uppe: 
leaves  and  over  half  of  the  latera 
eyes  were  killed,  was  treated  as  fol 
lows:  (1)  left  standing,  (2)  place( 
in  heaprows,  (3)  windrowed.  Sam 
pies  were  taken  at  various  interval! 
from  each  of  the  lots  for  a  perio( 
of  38  days.  The  effects  of  the  vari 
ous  treatments  for  all  11  varietiei 
are  summarized  in  table  4.  Thii 
table  indicates  the  amount  of  deteri 
oration  following  the  various  treat 
ments  as  expressed  by  the  averagi 
change  in  Brix,  apparent  sucrose 
apparent  purity  and  total  acidity 
There  was  no  evidence  of  excessivi 
acetic  acid  formation  in  any  of  th( 
samples.  Toward  the  end  of  thi 
sampling  period  some  samples  fron 
the  heaprow  gave  indication  of  alco 
holic  fermentation.  Gum  formatioi 
was  not  experienced  in  any  of  thes< 
samples. 

Based  on  purity  drop  and  acidit: 
increases,  the  standing  cane  showe( 
the  least  amount  of  deterioratioi 
and  the  heaprowed  cane  the  great 
est  amount  of  deterioration.  Thesi 
findings  are  in  contrast  to  thos( 
found  in  1950,  but  are  in  keeping 
with  experiences  in  the  f  iel( 
throughout  the  sugarcane  area  ii 
1951.    The  windrowed  cane  showe( 


TABLE  4.     Average  changes  in  Brix,  apparent  sucrose,  apparent  purity,  total  acidity,  weight,  and  juice  e3 
traction  after  38  days  in  standing,  heaprowed  and  windrowed  cane  of  11  commercial  varieties  exposed 
to  freezing  temperatures  in  November  and  December  1951. 


Gain  ( +)  or  Loss  ( — )  in 

Treatment 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Total 
Acidity 

Weight 

Juice 
Extraction 

Standing 

Heaprow 

Windrow 

—1.00 

+1.40 
+  1.30 

—1.05 
—   .62 
+  .23 

—  1.7 
—10.1 

—  4.1 

Cc. 
—   .13 

+    .60 
+    .23 

Percent 
—11.5 
—19.3 
—18.1 

Percent 
7.4 
12.1 
10.4 
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ABLE  5.     Change  in  Brix,  apparent  sucrose,  apparent  purity  and  total  acidity  after  38  days  in  standing, 
heaprowed  and  windrowed  sugarcane  of  11  commercial  varieties  exposed  to  freezing  temperatures  in 

November  and  December  1951. 


Variety 

Treatment 

Gain  (+)  or  Los.s  ( — ) 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Total  Acidity 

;o.  281 

)o.290 

\  P.  29/116 

X  p.  29/120 

Standing 

Heaprow 

Windrow 

Standing 

Heaprow 

Windrow 

Standing 

Heaprow 

Degrees 

—  .08 
+  1.33 

+2.23 

—1.74 
+    .75 

+    .08 

—  .92 

+  1.15 
+2.11 

—2.25 
+    .55 
+   .08 

—  .94 
+  1.12 

+  1.24 

—1.17 
+  1.03 
+    .35 

—  .77 
+  1.88 
+  1.47 

—  .51 
+2.32 
+2.00 

—1.40 
+  1.93 
+  1.43 

—  .70 
+  1.68 
+  1.69 

—  .57 

+1.91 
+1.71 

Percent 
0 

—  .16 
+  1.18 

—2.01 
—1.08 
—1.17 

—  .88 

—  .85 
+  1.57 

—2.20 
—1.41 
—1.35 

—1.07 
—1.79 

—  .55 

—  .73 

—  .03 

—  .57 

—1.40 
—1.45 
+    .37 

—  .37 
—1.49 

—  .12 

—1.36 
+    .73 
+    .90 

—  .77 
+    .34 
+  1.12 

—  .76 
+    .33 
+  1.13 

+      .4 

—  7.3 

—  3.2 

—  5.1 
—10.3 

—  8.0 

—  1.6 
—10.6 
+      .3 

—  2.6 
—11.0 

—  8.6 

—  2.1 
—15.5 

—  2.5 

+   1.6 

—  4.9 

—  4.9 

—  5.0 
—16.5 

—  4.7 

+      .2 
—18.6 

—  9.7 

—  1.2 

—  4.5 

—  1.5 

—  1.6 

—  5.5 

—  1.0 

—  2.1 

—  6.7 

—  1.3 

Cc. 

—  .20 
+    .75 
+    .30 

+    .05 
+    .25 

—  .15 

+    .15 
+  1.10 
+    .45 

0 
+    .70 
+    .70 

05 

Windrow 

Standing 

Heaprow 

P   P   34/120 

Standing 

y.  F  36/13 

+  1.00 
+    .15 

35 

Windrow 

Standing 

2.  P  36/105  - 

+    .35 
+    .50 

-  ■     30 

Windrow 

Standing 

+    .90 
+    .10 

—     35 

3.  P  36/183-- 

Windrow 

Standing 

+    .35 
0 

—     30 

::!.  P.  43/47 

Windrow 

Standing 

+     30 

Z.  P.  44/101 

Windrow 

Standing 

+    .15 
—     05 

+     35 

Z.  P.  44/155 

Windrow 

Standing 

+    .05 
0 

+    .50 

Windrow 

+    .25 

the  degree  of  purity  drop  that 
might  be  expected  as  a  result  of  in- 
version. This  same  relationship  was 
true  for  all  varieties  although  the 
actual  amounts  varied  with  the  va- 
rieties. The  figures  in  the  table 
above  are  the  average  of  the  11  va- 
rieties. 

This  varietal  difference  in  keep- 
ing quality  is  shown  in  table  5  which 
?ives  the  average  change  in  Brix, 
apparent  sucrose,  apparent  purity 
and  total  acidity  for  all  three  treat- 
ments of  each  variety.  In  this  table 
it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  classify  a  particular  variety 
as  to  its  rate  of  deterioration  with- 
out considering  the  treatment  in- 
volved. For  example  C.P.  29/116 
deteriorated  rapidly  in  the  heaprow 
compared  to  a  variety  such  as  C.P. 
36/13    or    C.P.    43/47.     This    same 


variety  kept  fairly  well  when  left 
standing  or  windrowed  compared  to 
a  variety  such  as  C.P.  36/105  or 
Co.  290.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few 
varieties  such  as  C.P.  36/13,  C.P. 
43/47  and  C.P.  44/101  showed  good 
keeping  qualities  irrespective  of 
treatment.  The  data  for  the  other 
varieties  exemplifies  their  keeping 
qualities  between  these  extremes. 
Conclusions 
In  experiments  conducted  during 
the  1951-52  harvest  season  to  ascer- 
tain the  effects  of  freezing  tem- 
peratures upon  the  keeping  quality 
of  sugarcane,  it  was  found,  as  has 
been  previously  reported  (2)  (3), 
that  the  degree  of  injury  directly 
affects  the  rate  of  deterioration.  In 
several  tests  at  the  Houma  Station, 
and  at  Raceland,  Southdown  and 
Oaklawn   Plantations,   it  was   found 
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that  standing  cane  of  many  varie- 
ties with  all  the  terminal  buds  kill- 
ed, greater  than  50%  of  the  leaves 
injured  and  up  to  half  of  lateral 
eyes  killed,  maintained  its  purity  and 
sucrose  content  for  periods  up  to  30 
days. 

In  storage  tests  in  both  the  field 
and  open  racks  it  was  found  that 
the  burning  of  freeze-injured  cane 
did  not  appreciably  affect  its  keep- 
ing quality  compared  to  frozen  cane 
which  was  unburned  and  handstrip- 
ped  or  stored  with  the  trash  on  the 
cane.  However,  under  moist  condi- 
tions the  burned  frozen  cane  de- 
teriorated more  rapidly  than  un- 
burned frozen  cane. 

Tests  that  compared  freeze-in- 
jured cane  of  11  commercial  varie- 
ties under  the  following  conditions: 
(1)  standing,  (2)  placed  in  heap- 
rows,  and  (3)  windrowed,  showed 
that  under  the  conditions  during 
the  past  year  standing  cane  of  all 
varieties  kept  better  than  the  cane 
which  was  windrowed.  The  cane 
placed  in  the  heaprows  showed  the 
greatest  amount  of  deterioration  as 
expressed  by  acidity  increases  and 
purity  drop.  A  varietal  comparison 
with  these  treatments  showed  that 
several  of  the  varieties,  C.P.  36/13, 
C.P.  43/47  and  C.P.  44/101,  deteri- 
orate very  slowly  under  any  of  the 
above    conditions. 

In  general  most  of  the  cane  under 
the  conditions  of  these  tests,  and 
under  field  conditions  throughout 
the  sugarcane  area,  showed  much 
better  keeping  quality  than  was  ex- 
pected based  on  previous  years'  ex- 
periences. These  unusual  keeping 
qualities  in  spite  of  the  adverse  con- 
ditions mentioned  above  are  addi- 
tional   support    for    the    statement 

made  in    (2),  pp.25,  *' that 

as  long  as  a  small  number  of  eyes 
remain  sound,  serious  deterioration 
does  not  begin  for  a  considerable 
period".  Fortunately  for  the  indus- 
try, during  the  1951-52  season  this 
period  permitted  most  growers  to 
harvest  a  large  portion  of  their 
freeze-injured  crop. 
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SEEDLING  TESTING 

(Continued  from  page  376) 
as  sprays  on  the  seed  after  planting 
using  5-eye  seed  pieces  of  C.P.  36/ 
13  and  C.P.  36/105.  PMA  is  no^^ 
used  commercially  in  Hawaii,  anc 
the  Goodrite  and  Hyman  compounds 
have  given  promising  results  as  soil 
treatments  for  controlling  certair 
soil-borne  diseases  of  other  crops 
In  the  spring  of  1952  germinatior 
counts  showed  no  significant  in- 
crease in  stand  from  the  use  of  any 
of  the  fungicides. 

1  Contributions  were  made  by  members  of  the  Divisioi 
as  follows:  P.  E  Bouchereau,  Assistant  Pathologist,  diseas( 
ratings;  R.  L.  Tippett,  Scientific  Aide,  mosaic  inoculations 
and  readings,  refractometer  readings,  keeping  records  anc 
summarizing  data;  L.  P.  Hebert,  Associate  Agronomist 
field  selections;  and  L.  G.  Da-<ndson,  Associate  Chemist 
making  chemical  analyses  reported  in  Table  1. 


''Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists*'' 

Gillis-Hulse  Insurance  Agencyjnc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal  1225 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any   Size,   for  Culverts,   Sewers   and 
Drains 

New    Orleans    Cement    Products 
Co.,  Inc. 

Phone  Plants 
AUdubon  8328  AMherst  2900 

2900  Perdido  St.         New  Orleans  19,  La. 
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HEAT  -  INSULATION  -  COLD 


(agle 


ASBESTOS  &  PACKING  CO.,  INC. 

Packings — Mechanical — Sheet-Rod 

Special  Vacuum  Pan  and  Effect  Gaskets 

"Flexitallic"  Spiral  Wound  Gaskets 

Rubber  Foot  Valves,  Cup  Leathers 

Juice  Heater  Packing 


"EhretV  85%  Magnesia  Insulation 
Materials 

Eagle  Super  "66"  Cement 


601   TCHOUPITOULAS  ST. 
New  Orleans,  La.  CA  7781 

"Dependable  Service  Since  1920" 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Cullman  Wheel  Co. 
Boston  Woven  Hose 
Sterling  Electric 


Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Gear  Co. 
Brewton  Iron  Works 
Lovejoy  Couplings 


and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance     in     planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Modmira.  Wight  &  ^9: 

/  rHE  LARCeST   CeMtflAL  SUffLy  HOUSr  SOUTH  SINCt   IBH  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 


TU  2471 


LD   180 


PENICK  &  FORD  LTD., 

INCORPORATED 

Buyers  and  Sellers 

OF 

Syrup  and  Molasses 


1449  National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg, 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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SPECIAL 
AGRICULTURAL   DITCHER 

Here  is  a  picture  showing  the  New 
Link-Belt  Speeder,  1/2  cu.  yd.  ca- 
pacity SPECIAL  AGRICULTURAL 
DITCHER,  equipped  with  the  spe- 
cial ditching  bucket  designed  to 
fit  the  contours  of  the  ditch.  This 
machine  is  operated  with  the 
Speed-O-Matic  hydraulic  control 
system,  which  reduces  operator 
fatigue  and  increases  efficiency. 
It  is  also  equipped  with  an  independent  swing  and  travel  mechanism  which  permits 
the  machine  to  travel  along  the  ditch  while  the  operator  concentrates  on  the  bucket 
operations. 

For  further  information,  Call,  Wire  or  Write 

JACKSON  MACHINERY  CO.  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  5288  Station  "B",  New  Orleans,  La. 
Telephones:  TEmpie  5591,  5592,  and  6721 


THE  AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.  OF  LOUISIANA 

INCORPORATED 
801  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 

RA  0755 

RECEIVERS    AND    SHIPPERS 

IN     TANK     CARS     OR     BARRELS 
ALLGRADESOF 

EDIBLE     MOLASSES 

WE  INVITE  MOLASSES  AND  SYRUP  OFFERINGS 

Any  Quality 

Highest,  Medium  or  Low  Grades 
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WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 


ESTABLISHED    18  83 

CONDENSED    STATEMENT    OF    CONDITION 
JUNE    30,    1952 


ASSETS 

Cash    and    Due    from    Banks $   98,435,138.06 

U.   S.    Government    Obligations 162,706,955.90 

State,    Municipal    and    Other    Public 

Bonds      13,443,318.09 

Other    Bonds    and    Securities 467,950.78 

Loans    and    Discounts 97,764,520.32 

Bank    Premises    2,728,753.93 

Other    Real    Estate    94,904.93 

Customers'      Liability      Account      of 

Acceptances      1,020,850.02 

Accrued    Income   and    Other   Assets  1,712,716.84 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits      $353,858, 1 99.62 


Acceptances      

Dividend      Payable    July    1,    1952_„_ 

Reserve     for     Taxes     and     Accrued 
Interest     and     Expenses 

Other     Liabilities     

Capital    Stock    ______$  2,800,000.00 

Surplus    12,200,000.00 

Undivided     Profits     6,502,947.67 


1,194,510.21 
112,000.00 

1,648,758.94 
58,692.43 


21,502,947.67 


TOTAL     $378,375,108.87 


TOTAL     $378,375, 108.87 


DEPOSITARY    OF    THE    UNITED     STATES     GOVERNMENT,     STATE     OF     LOUISIANA 
AND    CITY    OF    NEW    ORLEANS 

MEMBER    OF    THE    FEDERAL    DEPOSIT    INSURANCE    CORPORATION 


Jneraase  J^irr  I^W/// 
Increase  Your  fro  fits! 

NEW  TRACTOn  LOADER  operates  with  one  or  two  man  crew  and  is  easiljr 
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try's need  for  sturdy,  easy-to- 
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QP  FROHT  WiTH  THi  UACOe 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


Whoagiddupwhoa 

We  got  back  on  the  job  last  week 
after  our  alleged  vacation  and,  na- 
turally, the  first  thing  we  did  was 
to  take  a  look  at  the  sugar  market 
which  we  lovingly  call  the  **01d 
Mule".  What  we  saw  was  not  pleas- 
ing. At  first  glance  our  old  friend 
looked  in  fair  shape,  but  we  noticed 
a  bewildered  expression  in  his  eyes 
that  was  really  alarming.  Plainly, 
the  old  animule  was  suffering  from 
a  bad  psychosis — and  no  wonder! 
His  boss  was  yelling  "giddup"  out  of 
one  side  of  his  mouth,  and  "whoa" 
out  of  the  other  side  and  the  Old 
Mule,  to  put  it  mildly,  was  flabber- 
gasted. 

If  the  driver  doesn't  stop  this 
double  talk  the  Old  Mule  is  going 
to  suffer  a  complete  nervous  break- 
down. Not  even  a  mule  can  stand 
this  sort  of  treatment. 

Don't  Get  Excited 

On  page  390  of  this  issue  Dr.  E. 
V.  Abbott  describes  a  sugar  cane  di- 
sease which  was  recently  identified 
in  Louisiana  for  the  first  time.  This 
same  disease  is  known  to  exist  in 
Australia  and  Peru.  Since  it  hasn't 
caused  sugar  cane  growers  much 
trouble  in  those  two  countries,  we 
have  reason  to  hope  it  won't  become 
very  important  in  Louisiana.  Al- 
though the  disease  was  found  in  C. 
P.  44/101,  Dr.  Abbott  thinks  the 
amount  of  the  disease  he  has  found 
is  not  reason  enough  to  reduce  the 
plantings  of  this  variety  this  fall. 

Fertilizer  Meetings  Scheduled 

A  few  years  ago  10,000  farmers 
(mostly  in  Mississippi)  decided  to 
build  their  own  nitrogen  fertilizer 
plant.  The  plant  is  now  in  operation 
and  these  farmers  have  decided  to 
double  the  size  of  plant.  They  are 
giving  farmers  in  adjoining  states 
an  opportunity  to  invest  in  the  ex- 
pansion and  become  part  owners  in 


the  fertilizer  factory.  The  plant  i 
located  at  Yazoo  City,  Mississipp 
The  name  of  the  firm  established  b 
the  farmers  is  the  Mississipi 
Chemical  Corporation. 

In  order  that  farmers  in  the  Lou 
siana  sugar  cane  area  may  lear 
about  the  operations  of  the  presen 
fertilizer  plant  and  the  proposed  ei 
pansion,  the  American  Sugar  Car 
League  has  scheduled  several  meei 
ings  at  which  a  representative  c 
the  Mississippi  Chemical  Corpora 
tion  will  be  present  to  talk  and  ai 
swer  questions.  j 

The  League  is  not  advising  farn 
ers  whether  to  invest  or  not  inve^ 
in  this  fertilizer  plant  but  your  o 
ganization  is  anxious  for  you  " 
learn  the  facts  about  the  plant  ar 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  invest 
you  so  desire.  j 

The  schedule  of  the  meetings  :j 
as  follows:  | 

Plaquemine,  La. — Court  House- 
Thursday,  September  11,  10  A.M.  j 

Donaldsonville,  La. — Court  Hous 
— Thursday,    September   11,   2   P.]\| 

Thibodaux,  La.  —  Agriculturil 
Building — Thursday,  September  l! 
7:30  P.M.  , 

Franklin,  La. — Court  House — Fr 
day,   September   12,   10   A.M. 

New  Iberia,  La. — Court  House- 
Friday,  September  12,  2  P.M. 

Good  Prospects 

The  following  report  concernin 
the  Louisiana  sugarcane  crop  wf 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  ( 
Agriculture  on  August  13th.  It  co^ 
ers  the  crop  prospects  as  of  Augu{ 
1st. 

''Production  of  sugarcane  for  su| 
ar  and  seed  is  now  forecast  at  6 
300,000  tons— about  147,000  tor 
above  production  indicated  on  Jul 
1  and  30  percent  above  the  4,828,00 
tons  produced  last  year  when  lot 
from  freeze  damage  was  sever' 
(Continued  on  page  402) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Rumor  vs  Fact 

Louisiana  sugar  was  recently  res- 
ponsible for  two  minor  short  lived 
piarket  flurries.  The  number  one 
iem  of  interest  in  Washington  and 
New  York  sugar  circles  was  Larry 
Myers'  reply  to  President  Borne's 
;elegram  criticising  Secretary  of  Ag- 
|:iculture  Brannon  for  reallocating 
|:he  200,000  ton  beet  area  deficit. 
|rhe  complete  text  of  Myers'  letter 
nay  be  read  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
bf  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 

Simultaneously  with  the  release 
pf  the  Myers'  letter  came  the  rumor 
;hat  USDA  had  worked  out  a  new 
nethod  of  figuring  parity  on  Loui- 
siana cane.  Long  distance  telephone 
palls  from  all  over  the  country  came 
from  sugar  people  who  wanted  con- 
firmation of  the  rumor  and  details 
pf  the  reported  new  parity  formula. 

The  following  letter  on  the  subject 
from  Tom  Allen,  Acting  Sugar 
Branch  Drector,  is  interesting  and 
self    explanatory : 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 

PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION 

I  Washington  25,  D.   C. 

Sugar  Branch 
i  August  6,  1952 

Mr.  Josiah  Ferris,  Jr. 
American    Sugarcane   League 
510  Union  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

pear  Mr.  Ferris : 

I  You  informed  me  recently  that 
you  had  received  a  number  of  in- 
quiries as  to  whether  any  change 
had  been  made  in  the  month  of  July 


in  the  method  of  calculating  the 
parity  price  for  sugarcane.  Al- 
though we  have  received  similar  in- 
quiries, for  the  most  part  they  have 
been  directed  to  the  reason  why  a 
higher  raw  sugar  price  was  required 
to  yield  parity  for  sugarcane  in  July 
than  was  required  during  the  two 
previous  months  when  parity  prices 
were  the  same  as  the  July  price. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
method  of  calculating  parity  for 
sugarcane  which  is  one  of  the  non- 
basic  commodities.  Although  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  was  amended 
again  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  the  amendment  related 
only  to  basic  commodities,  and  did 
not  affect  in  any  way  the  provisions 
of  such  Act  as  they  relate  to  the 
calculation  of  parity  for  non-basic 
commodities. 

Parity  prices  for  sugarcane  for 
the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July 
were  $8.76  per  ton.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  would  require  a  New  York 
duty  paid  price  of  6.54  cents  per 
pound  on  May  15  to  yield  parity, 
6.65  cents  per  pound  on  June  15 
and  6.78  cents  per  pound  on  July 
15.  The  reason  why  a  progressively 
higher  raw  sugar  price  is  required 
to  yield  parity  is  that  returns  to 
producers  are  a  composite  of  re- 
turns from  sugar  and  molasses.  As 
molasses  prices  decrease,  higher  raw 
sugar  prices  are  requred  to  yield 
parity  on  sugarcane. 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  the 
parity  price  for  sugarcane  is  calcu- 
lated under  the  formula  prescribed 
(Continued  on  page  400) 
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SCLEROSPORA  DISEASE  OF  SUGARCANE 

IDENTIFIED  IN  LOUISIANA 

By  E.  V.  Abbot,  Principal  Pathologist,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investi- 
gations, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and  Agricultural  Engineering, 
Agricultural  Research  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


A  disease  of  sugarcane  caused  by 
a  species  of  the  fungus  genus  Scle- 
rospora,  and  called  ''Sclerospora  di- 
sease", has  been  identified  in  sugar- 
cane fields  in  Louisiana.  This  is  the 
first  record  of  positive  identifica- 
tion of  the  disease  other  than  in 
Queensland,  Australia,  where  it  has 
been  under  observation  for  about  10 
years,  and  in  Peru,  where  it  was 
recently  identified. 

Plants  affected  by  Sclerospora  di- 
sease are  characterized  by  extreme 
stunting  and  abnormal  suckering  so 
that  affected  stools  often  consist  of 
shoots  resembling  a  tuft  of  grass. 
The  leaves  show  a  mosaic-like  mott- 
ling, which  with  the  extreme  stunt- 
ing, makes  diseased  plants  readily 
recognized  in  the  field.  The  leaves 
are  thickened,  abnormally  erect, 
their  margins  may  become  wavy  in 
outline  resembling  a  corn  leaf,  and 
pieces  of  tissue  may  break  off 
along  the  edges  as  though  eaten  by 
insects.  Diseased  stools  often  do 
not  produce  jointed  stalks,  but  when 
such  stalks  are  produced  galls  of  va- 
rying size  and  shape  frequently  de- 
velop on  them.  Buds  and  shoots 
may  arise  from  these  galls.  Some- 
times shoots  without  symptoms  of 
the  disease  arise  in  infected  stools, 
and  studies  made  thus  far  indicate 
that  they  are  free  of  infection. 

The  origin  of  the  disease  has  not 
been  determined,  but  in  both  Queens- 
land and  Peru  it  is  believed  to  have 
transferred  to  sugarcane  from  some 
other  grass  host,  possibly  a  wild 
grass.  A  species  of  Sclerospora  at- 
tacks giant  foxtail  {Setaria  magna) , 
which  occurs  fairly  commonly  in 
low,  wet  areas  of  the  Gulf  States, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  fungus 
may  have  transferred  from  it  to 
cane.  However,  proof  is  lacking. 
The  disease  may  not  be  new  on  sug- 


arcane in  Louisiana.  Records  at  th 
Houma  Station  contain  reference 
at  various  times  in  the  past  to  at 
normally  stunted  stools  of  car 
which  were  termed  ''cluster  stool' 
but  the  cause  of  which  was  not  d( 
termined.  While  there  is  an  abno] 
mality  of  sugarcane  known  as  cluti 
ter  stool  and  which  so  far  as  ]| 
known  is  of  non-parasitic  origiij 
from  notes  on  certain  of  these  stoo: 
observed  in  this  State  in  the  pas 
it  is  believed  they  may  have  bee 
Sclerospora  disease.  It  is  only  re 
cently  that  a  positive  method  c 
identification  of  Sclerospora  disea.s 
was  developed  by  the  pathologists  c 
the  Bureau  of  Sugar  Experimei 
Stations   in   Queensland,   Australia. 

Sclerospora  disease  is  favored  b 
high  soil  moisture  conditions  an 
consequently  is  more  prevalent  i 
low-lying  and  poorly  drained  soil 
Most  of  the  diseased  stools  four 
thus  far  in  Louisiana  have  been  o 
such  soils  and  in  the  variety  C.l 
44/101,  which  appears  to  be  susce] 
tible.  However,  numerous  fields  ( 
this  variety  on  heavy  soils  have  bee 
examined  without  finding  the  d 
sease.  It  does  not  appear  to  1: 
widely  prevalent  nor  is  the  percei 
of  infection  high,  although  inform; 
tion  regarding  its  distribution  ar 
prevalence  is  admittedly  insufficiei 
to  definitely  appraise  its  potenti; 
importance.  Thus  far  it  has  bee 
found  in  only  two  of  five  parish^ 
where  surveys  have  been  made.  Bi 
cause  of  the  height  of  the  cane  no 
it  will  be  impractical  to  do  any  e 
fective  extensive  surveying  for  tl 
disease   this   year. 

Although  the  effect  of  the  diseaj 

on  infected  plants  is  extremely  si 

vere,  it  has  remained  of  minor  con 

mercial  importance  thus  far  in  bol 

(Continued  on  page  399) 
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SUGAR  SORGO  RESEARCH  AT  HOUMA,  LOUISIANA 


Investigations  concerning  the  po- 
tentialities of  sugar  sorgo  (Sorghum 
vulgar  e,  Pers.)  as  a  supplement 
sugar  crop  in  the  sugarcane  belt  of 
Louisiana  were  started  in  1942  by 
the  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investi- 
gations, U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. At  that  time,  all  of  the 
available  so-called  domestic  varieties 
(sweet  sorghum)  were  grown  at 
several  locations  in  southern  Louis- 
iana. It  soon  became  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  none  of  these  varieties 
possessed  the  major  characteristics 
of  a  commercial  variety.  A  few 
produced  high  yields  of  stalks  per 
acre,  others  did  not  lodge  severely 
except  under  extremely  unfavorable 
conditions,  and  still  others  had  ex- 
cellent juice  quality  when  relatively 
free  of  disease.  A  very  few  had 
some  resistance  to  one  or  more 
diseases.  Not  one,  however  was  re- 
sistant to  rust  or  zonate  leaf  spot. 

During  the  past  10  years  over  300 
varieties  or  strains  of  sorghum  have 
been  tested  at  the  Division's  breed- 
ing station  near  Meridian,  Missis- 
sippi. These  varieties  were  collected 
from  all  over  the  world.  Many  were 
received  by  mail  through  the  court- 
esy of  cooperating  scientists  in  each 
country.  This  was  particularly  true 
with  respect  to  the  seed  lots  receiv- 
ed from  southern  Africa,  India, 
and  continental  United  States.  Care- 
ful study  of  the  present  distribution 
of  sorghum  coupled  with  archeol- 
ogical  information  indicates  that 
sorghum  probably  originated  in  Af- 
rica. Consequently,  greater  diver- 
sty  of  plant  types  would  be  expected 
to  be  found  there  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Two  plant  ex- 
ploration trips  in  Africa  were  made 
possible  by  special  financial  grants 
from  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  and  the  South  Coast  Cor- 
poration. These  expeditions,  one  by 
Dr.  E.  W.  Brandes,  and  the  other  by 
Mr.  C.  0.  Grassl,  supplied  something 
over  1600  seed  lots  of  sorghum  and 
related     species.      Many     of     these 


strains  were  much  too  late  to  ma- 
ture or  even  head  at  Meridian, 
There  were,  however,  a  large  num- 
ber that  did  mature  and  a  few  ap- 
peared to  have  some  resistance  tc 
the  disease  now  prevalent  in  south- 
ern Louisiana. 

Preliminary  plantings  of  14  sorgo 
varieties  were  made  on  the  LaPlace 
Plantation  in  1950  in  cooperation 
with  the  Godchaux  Sugar  Company. 
There  was  a  high  degree  of  resist- 
ance to  zonate  leaf  spot,  rust,  and 
leaf  anthracnose  in  a  few  varieties. 
It  was  apparent,  however,  that  none 
of  the  highly  resistant  varieties 
would  be  suitable  for  commercial 
production.  Also,  it  was  evident 
that  more  detailed  pathological  and 
related  studies  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  select  breeding  material 
from  among  the  numerous  available 
varieties.  Since  evaluation  of  new 
varieties  for  disease  resistance  was 
a  major  problem,  a  test  similar  to 
the  one  described  above  was  planted 
at  the  U.  S.  Sugar  Plant  Field  Sta- 
tion, Houma,  Louisiana  in  1951  in 
order  that  it  would  be  under  close 
observation  of  a  pathologist  at  all 
times. 

The  1951  sorgo  disease  test  at 
Houma  included  48  varieties  grown 
on  Commerce  silt  loam  soil.  A  sim- 
ple plan  consisting  of  a  randomized 
block  design  and  three  applications 
in  rows  6  feet  apart  was  used  for 
the  test.  The  major  emphasis  of 
this  test  was  the  evaluation  of  the 
varieties  for  disease  resistance. 
Other  data  such  as  yield  of  stalks, 
juice  quality,  and  lodging  were  col- 
lected in  order  to  further  evaluate 
each  variety  as  to  its  possible  useful- 
ness in  the  breeding  program.  Plant 
growth  of  most  varieties  was  ex- 
cellent. For  example,  the  recently 
released  sirup  variety,  Sart,  pro- 
duced 34.7  tons  of  stalks  per  acre. 
This  variety  has  a  high  degree  of 
resistance  to  leaf  anthracnose  and 
stalk  red  rot  but  is  very  suspectible 
(Continued  on  page  399) 
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DEFICIT  IK  1952  BEET  SUGAR  QUOTA  PRORATED 


On  July  18th  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
|nent  of  Agriculture  announced  the 
proration  to  other  sugar-producing 
fireas  of  an  anticipated  deficit  of 
200,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  in  the 
iL952  sugar  quota  for  the  domestic 
jugar  beet  area.  The  increases  in 
juotas  resulting  from  this  proration 
ire  as  follows:  Mainland  cane  sugar 
irea,  24,810  tons;  Puerto  Rico,  45,- 
1L55  tons;  Virgin  Islands,  298  tons; 
imd  Cuba,  129,737  tons.  Hawaii's 
juota  remains  unchanged,  since  it 
mil  not  be  able  to  supply  more 
sugar  in  1952  than  its  statutory 
:iuota. 

The  statutory  quota  for  the  do- 
mestic sugar  beet  area  is  1.8  mil- 
lion tons.  Marketings  from  this 
area  in  1952,  however,  are  not  ex- 
pected to  exceed  1.6  million  tons. 
This  expectation  is  based  on  the 
July  10th  report  of  USDA's  Crop 
Reporting    Board,    which    estimated 


sugar  production  from  beets  to  be 
harvested  in  1952  at  1,471,000  tons 
as  compared  with  1,552,000  produc- 
ed from  beets  harvested  in  1951. 
This  estimate  of  1952  production, 
together  with  data  on  inventories 
and  distribution,  indicates  probable 
marketings  of  sugar  from  this  area 
about  200,000  tons  below  the  statu- 
tory quota. 

The  proration  of  this  deficit  to 
other  sugar-producing  areas  does 
not  change  the  total  amount  of  the 
sugar  quotas,  which  remains  at  7.7 
millon  tons,  raw  value.  Also,  the 
proration  of  the  deficit  does  not  pre- 
vent the  domestic  sugar  beet  area 
from  marketing  more  than  the  ad- 
justed quota  in  the  event  that  it  is 
able  to  do  so. 

Details  of  the  quotas,  reflecting 
all  adjustments  to  date,  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  table. 


Basic  Quotas,  Prorations  of  Deficit  and  Adjusted  Quotas  for  1952 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 


Production  Area 

Domestic  beet  sugar 

Mainland  cane  sugar 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

Philippines,  Republic  of 

Cuba 

Other  Foreign  Countries: 

Belgium 

Canada 

China  and  Hongkong 

Czechoslovakia 

Dominican  Republic 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Nicaragua 

Peru 

Salvador 

United  Kingdom 

Venezuela 

Otxier  countries 

Unallotted  reserve 

Subtotal 

Total 


Basic 

Proration 

of  Deficits 

Adjusted 

Quota 

Philippine 

B8et 

Quota 

1  800,000 

(200,000) 
24,810 

1,600,000^ 

500  000 

524  810 

1,052,000 

1,052,0002 

910,000 

45,155 

298 

955,1552 

6,000 

6,298 

974  000 

(200,000) 
190,000 

774  OOQi  2 

2,424,571 
197.4 

129,737 

2,744,308. 
197.4 

378  5 

378.5 

193.3 

193.3 

176  6 

176.6 

4  473  7 

2,695.83 

7,169.5 

141  8 

141.8 

224.6 

224.6 

618  3 

372.63 

990.9 

2,302  7 

2,302.7 

4  046  7 

2,438.53 

6,485.2 

146  6 

146  6 

6  857   1 

6,857.1 

7  456  2 

4,493.13 

11,949.3 

5  507  0 

5,507.0 

235 . 2 

235.2 

194  5 

194.5 

28.8 

28.8 

250  0 

250.0 

33  429  0 

10,000.0 

43,429.0 

7,700.000 

7,700,000 

1  In  accordance  with  section  204  (c)  of  the  Act  the  basic  quotas  are  not  impaired  by  determinations  of  deficits. 

2  The  following  quantities  may  be  entered  as  direct-consumption  sugar:    Hawaii,  29,618  tons;  Puerto  Rico,  126,033: 
Philippines,  59,920;  Cuba,  375,000. 

8  May  be  filled  with  raw  sugar  for  further  processing  only. 
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LEAGUE  OBJECTS  TO  ADMINSTRATION 

OF  QUOTA  SYSTEKi 


President  Borne  Wires 
Secretary  Brannan 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE 

414  Whitney  Bldg. 

July  19,   1952 
Honorable  Charles  F.  Brannan 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Ineptness  in  the  Administration 
of  the  Sugar  Quota  System  is  pre- 
venting fulfilment  of  your  promise 
of  higher  sugar  prices.  We  think  it 
is  time  for  you  to  make  whatever 
administrative  changes  are  neces- 
sary to  assure  accomplishment  of 
your  price  objective.  In  our  letter 
to  you  on  May  13  v^e  predicted  that 
sugar  traders  would  interpret  the 
market  price  on  the  day  an  increase 
was  made  in  the  effective  quota  as 
being  your  price  objective.  The  mar- 
ket reaction  to  the  two  increases  in 
the  effective  quota  which  have  been 
made  since  that  date  substantiated 
our  prediction.  Some  market  ob- 
servers think  the  ill-timed  and  ir- 
rational increases  in  the  quota  have 
destroyed  the  chances  of  your  price 
objective  being  reached  this  year. 
Even  though  the  Sugar  Act  may 
have  required  the  reallocation  of 
the  deficits,  the  effective  quota 
could  have  been  kept  unchanged  by 
simultaneous  reductions  in  the  con- 
sumption estimate.  We  urge  your 
immediate  attempt  to  repair  the 
damage  done  to  the  sugar  market  by 
your  department's  actions.  We  still 
urge  your  announcement  of  a  spe- 
cific dollar  and  cents  objective  in 
the  form  of  a  price  range.  Only  a 
strong  statement  from  you  to  the 
effect  that  the  present  sugar  price 
is  considerably  below  your  price  ob- 
jective and  that  you  will  not  make 
any  more  changes  in  the  effective 
quota  until  the  price  objective  is 
reached  can  have  the  desired  effect 
on  the  market.  Even  this  may  not 
have  the  full  effect  desired  because 


unfortunately  the  sugar  trade  thinks 
your  previous  statements  of  inteni 
to  carry  out  the  will  of  Congress  as 
expressed  by  the  Sugar  Act  have 
been  insincere  and  made  withoui 
any  intention  to  administer  the 
quotas  in  a  way  that  would  imple- 
ment your  statements. 

L.  A.  BORNE,  President  ' 

American   Sugar  Cane  League 

Director  Myers  Answers 
President  Borne 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENI 

OF  AGRICULTURE 

Production  and   Marketing 

Administration 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Sugar  Branch 

July  25,   1952 
Mr.  L.  A.  Borne,  President 
The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
414  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans   12,   Louisiana 

This  will  acknowledge  your  tele- 
gram of  July  19  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  whicl 
you  object  to  the  reallocations  oj 
Philippine  and  domestic  beet  sugai 
made  June  20  and  July  18,  respec- 
tively. You  suggest  that  if  it  were 
necessary  to  make  the  reallocations 
the  Department  o  f  Agricultur( 
should  have  reduced  the  consump 
tion  estimate,  or  total  quota,  by  cor 
responding  amounts. 

The  1952  consumption  estimate 
or  total  quota,  was  established  a 
7,700,000  tons  as  a  price  incentiv( 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers.  If  a  dif 
ferent  figure  had  been  justifiable 
such  different  figure  would  hav( 
been  established  in  the  determina 
tion.  All  determinations  presume 
that  the  total  quantity  of  sugar  spe 
cified  can  become  available  to  con 
sumers  during  the  year  if  buyeri 
and  sellers  agree  on  prices.  If  it  be 
comes  evident  that  an  area  canno 
fill  its  quota,  then  the  amounts  o: 
(Continued  on  page  398) 
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SUGARCANE  WAGE  RATES  FOR  FLORIDA 

FROM  JULY  1,  1952  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1953 

(Reprint  from  Federal  Register  of  July   1,    1952) 


TITLE  7— AGRICULTURE 
Chapter    VIII  —  Production    and 
Marketing       Administration 
(Sugar  Branch),  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Subchapter   H — Determination   of 
Wage     Rates 

(Sugar  Determination  863.5) 

Part  863 — Sugarcane;  Florida 

FAIR       AND       reasonable       WAGE 
RATES  DURING  THE   PERIOD  JULY 
1,    1952,   THROUGH  JUNE   30,    1953. 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 301    (c)    (1)    of  the  Sugar  Act 
of    1948,    as    amended     (herein    re- 
ferred to  as  "act"),  after  investiga- 
tion,  and   consideration   of  the   evi- 
dence obtained  at  the  public  hearing 
held  in  Clewiston,  Florida,  on  April 
25,    1952,    the   following   determina- 
tion is  hereby  issued: 

§  863.5  Fair  and  reasonable  wage 
rates  for  persons  employed  in  the 
production,  cultivation,  or  harvest- 
ing of  sugarcane  in  Florida  during 
the  period  July  1,  1952,  through 
June  30,  1953 — (a)  Requirements. 
The  requirements  of  section  301  (c) 
(1)  of  the  act  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  met  with  respect  to  the 
production,  cultivation,  or  harvest- 
ing of  sugarcane  in  Florida  during 
the  period  July  1,  1952  through 
June  30,  1953,  if  the  producer  com- 
plies with  the  following: 

(1)  Wage  rates.  All  persons  em- 
ployed on  the  farm  shall  have  been 
paid  in  full  for  all  such  work  and 
shall  have  been  paid  wages  in  cash 
therefor  at  rates  as  agreed  upon 
between  the  producer  and  the  work- 
er, but  after  July  1,  1952,  or  the 
date  of  issuance  of  this  determina- 
tion, whichever  is  later,  not  less 
than  the  following. 

{i)  For  work  performed  on  a  time 
basis. 

Cents 
per  hour 

(a)  All    workers    except    as 
otherwise  specified  55.0 

(b)  Tractor  drivers  and  oper- 


ators of  mechanical  harvest- 
ing or  loading  equipment 65.0 

(c)  Workers  between  14  and 
16  years  of  age  (maximum 
employment  per  day  for 
such  workers,  without  de- 
duction from  payments  un- 
der the  act  to  the  producer, 

is  8  hours)   48.0 

(ii)  For  ivork  performed  on  a 
piecework  basis.  The  piecework 
rate  for  any  operation  shall  be  as 
agreed  upon  between  the  producer 
and  the  worker:  Provided,  That 
the  hourly  rate  of  earnings  of  each 
worker  employed  on  piecework  dur- 
ing each  day  period  (such  pay  per- 
iod not  to  be  in  excess  of  two  weeks) 
shall  average  for  the  time  involved 
not  less  than  the  applicable  hourly 
rate  prescribed  in  subdivision  (i) 
of  this  subparagraph. 

(2)  Perquisites.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  the  producer  shall 
furnish  to  the  worker,  without 
charge,  the  perquisites  customarily 
furnished  by  him  such  as  a  habit- 
able house,  garden  plot,  medical  at- 
tention, and  similar  items. 

(b)  Subterfuge.  The  producer 
shall  not  reduce  the  wage  rates  to 
workers  below  those  determined  in 
this  section  through  any  subterfuge 
or  device  whatsoever. 

(c)  Claim  for  unpaid  wages.  Any 
person  who  believes  he  has  not  been 
paid  in  accordance  with  this  deter- 
mination may  file  a  wage  claim  with 
the  local  County  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  Commit- 
tee against  the  producer  on  whose 
farm  the  work  was  performed.  Such 
claim  must  be  filed  within  two  years 
from  the  date  the  work  with  respect 
to  which  the  claim  is  made  was  per- 
formed. Detailed  instructions  and 
wage  claim  forms  are  available  at 
the  office  of  the  local  County  PMA 
Committee.  Upon  receipt  of  a  wage 
claim   the    County   PMA    Committee 

(Continued    on   next   page) 
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shall  thereupon  notify  the  producer 
against  whom  the  claim  is  made 
concerning  the  representation  made 
by  the  worker,  and,  after  making 
such  investigation  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary, notify  the  producer  and 
worker  in  writing  of  its  recommen- 
dation for  settlement  of  the  claim. 
If  either  party  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  recommended  settlement,  an  ap- 
peal may  be  made  to  the  State  PMA 
Committee,  Cheops  Buildings,  Gain- 
esville, Fla.,  which  shall  likewise 
consider  the  facts  and  notify  the 
producer  and  worker  in  writing  of 
its  recommendation  for  settlement 
of  the  claim.  If  the  recommendation 
of  the  State  PMA  Committee  of  the 
State  PMA  Committee  is  not  accept- 
able, either  party  may  file  an  ap- 
peal with  the  Director  of  the  Sugar 
Branch,  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D. 
C.  All  such  appeals  shall  be  filed 
within  15  days  after  receipt  of  the 
recommended  settlement  from  the 
respective  committee,  otherwise 
such  recommended  settlements  will 
be  applied  in  making  payments 
under  the  act.  If  a  claim  is  appealed 
to  the  Director  of  the  Sugar  Branch, 
his  decision  shall  be  binding  on  all 
parties  insofar  as  payments  under 
the  act  are  concerned. 


STATEMENT    OF   BASES   AND 
CONSIDERATIONS 

(a)  General  The  foregoing  de- 
termination provides  fair  and  rea- 
sonable wage  rates  which  a  pro- 
ducer must  pay,  as  a  minimum,  for 
work  performed  by  persons  em- 
ployed on  the  farm  in  the  produc- 
tion, cultivation,  or  harvesting  of 
sugarcane  in  Florida  during  the  per- 
iod from  July  1,  1952  through  June 
30,  1953,  as  one  of  the  conditions 
for  payment  under  the  act. 

(b)  Requirements  of  the  act  and 
standards  employed.  In  determining 
fair  and  reasonable  wage  rates  it 
is  required  under  the  act  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  be  held,  that  investiga- 


tions be  made  and  that  considera- 
tions be  given  to  (1)  the  standards 
formerly  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  and  (2),  the 
differences  in  condition  among  var- 
ious sugar  producing  areas. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  in 
Clewiston,     Florida,     on    April    25i 

1952,  at  which  interested  persons 
presented  testimony  with  respect  tc 
fair  and  reasonable  wage  rates  for 
sugarcane  work  during  the  period 
from  July  1,  1952  through  June  30, 

1953.  In  addition,  investigations 
have  been  made  of  conditions  af- 
fecting such  wage  rates.  In  this  de- 
termination consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  testimony  presented  at 
the  hearing  and  to  information  re- 
sulting from  investigations.  The 
primary  factors  which  have  been 
considered  are  (1)  prices  of  sugar 
and  by-products;  (2)  income  from 
sugarcane;  (3)  costs  of  production; 
(4)  cost  of  living;  (5)  relationship 
of  labor  cost  to  total  cost.  Other 
economic  influences  also  have  been 
considered. 

(c)  1952-53  Wage  Determination. 
In  this  wage  determination,  mini- 
mum wage  rates  for  all  classes  of 
workers  are  increased  5  cents  per 
hour  above  the  corresponding  rates 
provided  in  the  1951-52  wage  deter- 
mination. Other  provisions  of  the 
prior  wage  determination  remain 
unchanged. 

At  the  public  hearing,  producer 
representatives  recommended  that 
there  be  no  increase  of  minimum 
wage  rates  in  the  1952-53  wage  de- 
termination. A  labor  union  rep- 
resentative recommended  that  a 
minimum  wage  of  75  cents  per  hour 
be  provided,  among  other  reasons, 
to  attract  more  domestic  workers  to 
sugarcane  work.  Other  testimony 
was  presented  to  the  effect  that 
most  of  the  unskilled  workers  en- 
gaged in  the  cultivation  and  har- 
vesting of  sugarcane  are  British 
West  Indians  employed  on  a  piece- 
work or  task  basis;  that  during 
1951-52   earnings   of  these   workers 
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\anged  between  50  and  65  cents  per 
jiour  for  hoeing  sugarcane  and  be- 
tween 75  cents  and  $1.00  per  hour 
or  cutting  sugarcane;  that  in  most 
lases  semi-skilled  and  skilled  work- 
ers are  nationals  employed  on  an 
tiourly  basis  at  rates  which  ranged 
rom  5  to  25  cents  above  the  mini- 
num  rate  of  60  cents  per  hour  speci- 
ied  in  the  wage  determination  last 
^ear;  and  that  in  addition  to  wages, 
)roducers  furnish  workers  without 
harge  the  customary  perquisites 
iuch  as  housing,  water,  garden  plots 
md  medical  attention. 

In  this  determination,  considera- 
ion  has  been  given  to  the  testimony 
iind  recommendations  presented  at 
;he  public  hearing,  to  the  standards 
customarily  considered  in  wage  de- 
;erminations  and  to  the  returns, 
^osts  and  profits  of  sugarcane  pro- 
iucers  obtained  by  restating  survey 
information  for  prior  years  in  terms 
)f  production  and  crop  conditions 
and  prices  for  sugar  and  molasses 
expected  to  prevail  for  the  1952-53 
:rop.  During  recent  years,  sugar- 
ane  returns  to  producers  and  farm 
labor  productivity  have  improved 
ubstantially.  Although  non  -  labor 
items  of  cost  have  increased,  the  net 
effect  of  all  changes  has  been  an 
improvement  in  the  producers'  sit- 
uation. Higher  living  costs,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  absorbed  past  in- 
creases in  the  earnings  of  workers 
during  this  period.  After  consider- 
ation of  all  factors,  the  wage  rates 
provided  in  this  determination  are 
deemed  to  be  fair  and  reasonable.. 

Accordingly,  I  hereby  find  and 
conclude  that  the  foregoing  wage  de- 
termination will  effectuate  the  wage 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

(Sec.  403,  61  Stat.  932;  7  U.  S.  C. 
Sup.,  1153.  Interprets  or  applies  sec. 
301,  61  Stat.  929;  7  U.  S.  C.  Sup.,  1131) 

Issued  this  26th  day  of  June, 
1952. 

(SEAL)       CHARLES   F.    BRANNAN, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


EDIBLE  CANE  MOLASSES 
GRADES  ANNOUNCED 

U.  S.  standards  for  grades  of  ed- 
ible sugarcane  molasses  were  offi- 
cially published  on  July  10th  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
effective  August  9,  1952. 

The  standards  consist  of  three 
designated  grades:  U.  S.  Fancy,  U. 
S.  Choice,  and  U.  S.  Standard.  They 
have  been  issued  after  considering 
the  written  and  oral  data  submitted 
by  interested  parties  with  regard  to 
the  revised  proposed  standards  an- 
nounced by  the  Department  May  17, 
1951. 

In  the  standards  published  "U. 
S.  Substandard"  has  been  changed 
to  "Substandard"  and  is  not  subject 
to  grading.  Grade  specifications  for 
the  three  designated  grades  are  still 
based  on  total  solids,  total  sugars, 
ash,  color,  and  flavor.  Some  change 
has  been  made  in  the  ash  specifica- 
tions for  U.  S.  Standard  grade,  and 
sulfur  dioxide  specifications  have 
been  changed  for  U.  S.  Choice  and 
Standard  grades.  In  addition,  a 
color  comparator  for  making  the 
color  test  has  been  adopted. 

The  standards  have  been  develop- 
ed under  authority  of  the  Agricult- 
ural Marketing  Act  of  1946  (60 
Stat.  1087).  They  appear  at  page 
6181  of  the  Federal  Register  of 
July  10th.  The  standards  are  per- 
missive and  may  be  used  by  pro- 
ducers, brokers,  packers,  distribu- 
tors, and  consumers  in  purchasing 
or  selling  edible  sugarcane  molasses. 

Editor's  Note — Copies  of  the  re- 
print from  the  Federal  Register  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  414 
Whitney  Building,  New  Orleans  12, 
La. 


''Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists^^ 

Gillis-Hulse  Insurance  Agencyjnc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal  1225 
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Seed  Treatment  of  Sugar  Cane 

(From  "Research  In  Agriculture") 

P.  J.  Mills,  R.  J.  Steib,  and 

S.  J.  P.  Chilton 


since  recovered  to  6.45  cents  per 
pound,  the  level  it  held  immediately 
prior  to  the  reallocation.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  major  changes  in 
prices  occur  v^ithout  revisions  either 


Experiments  on  the  effect  of  jn  the  total  quantity  of  sugar  made 
treatments  of  sugar  cane  seed  pieces  available  or  in  the  source  from 
before  planting  with  fungicides  were  which  the  sugar  can  be  obtained, 
continued  for  the  fifth  year.  Results  Although  the  market  reacted  slight- 
were  comparable  in  the  1950-51  sea-  \y  following  each  of  the  two  recent 
son  to  those  in  past  years,  the  fungi-  allocations,  the  effects  were  small 
cides  Puratized  Agricultural  Spray  and  temporary, 
and    Tersan    giving    significant  ^m-         ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  reallocations 


rf 


creases  both  in  stands  and  yields. 
New  fungicides  showing  promise 
were    Vancide    51    and    two    others 


could  not  have  had  a  significant  or| 
lasting  effect  on  price  is  obvious. 
The  sugar  trade  knows  the  facts  as| 


with   the   numbers    4660    and    275d.  -^^7,  ^"^^i,     t^       ^nu^^  m^  iacL«  a« 

witn    uie    iiumucio                   :^^,v^+o  Well  as  the  Department  of  Agricul- 

Prehmmary  field-scale  tests  indicate  ^        widelv   accented 

costs    with    Puratized    Agricultural  V^^^'    ^^  ^^?,  ^^fV^  wiaeiy   accepted 

costs     viLii  ^i*^^'''^^^      ^^      ,  qjQ  OA  for    a    considerable    time    that    the 

Spray  to  be  between  $2.00  and  $3.00  p^nippines  would  not  fill  their  1952 


an  acre. 


-0^ 


quota.  As  the  Philippine  harvest 
approached  its  completion,  it  became 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  specific  fig- 
ure. There  was  somewhat  less  cer- 
tainty concerning  the  domestic  beet 
deficit  because  of  the  large  area  in- 


LEAGUE  OBJECTS 

(Continued  from  page  394) 
such   deficits   must   be    supplied   by 

other  areas.  ^^^_  ^^v..*^..^  ^^  ...^  .^^^^  ^^^^  ... 

You  refer  to  the  price  effects  of  yolved  and  the  fact  that  beet  sugar 

reallocations.    Let  me  call  your  at-  produced  in  the  fall  months  is  mar- 

tention   to   the   facts   with^  respects  ^^^^^   largely   during  the   following 

to    this    year's    changes    m    sugar  calendar  year.   On  July  10,  however, 

prices.    On  January  2  the  duty  paid  ^^ie  crop  report  indicated  that  with 

price  of  raw  sugar  was  5.9b  cents  average  sugar  content  of  the  beets 

per  pound.    With  no  change  m  tne  ^^^  normal  growing  conditions  for 

consumption   estimate   and   no   real-  ^Yie  rest   of  the   season,   this   year's 

location  the  price  fell  to  5.65  cents  production     of    beet     sugar    would 

per  pound  the   latter   halt    o±    l^eb-  amount  to  only  1,471,000  tons  com- 

ruary.    By  the  latter  part  ot  April  ^^^^^  ^-^j^   1,552,000  tons   in   1951. 

it    rose    to    6.40    cents    per    Pound  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  1,800,000  tons.    Al- 

Then,  in  the  latter  half  of  May,  it  though  it  is  not  possible  to   deter. 

fell  to  6.10  cents  per  pound.  By  June  ^^^^    ^j^h    certainty    at    this    time 

20   it  had   risen   to   6.55   cents   per  ^^^  ^^^^i  beet  sugar  will  be  mar 

pound.    All  of  these  price  changes,  j^^^ed  during  the  rest  of  this  calen 

let  me  emphasize,  occurred  without  ^^^  y^^^^  -^  jg  obvious  that  market 

any  change  m  our  consumption  es-  ^^^^  ^-jj  ^^jj  ^^u  ^^j^^  ^he  quoti 

timate  and  without  any  reallocation.  ^^  1,800,000  tons. 

On   June   23,    following   the    Philip-  '                    4.       +1,      -n        4- 

pine  reallocation  the  price  fell  by  5  It    is    necessary    for    the    Depart 

points  to  6.50  cents  per  pound.   Lat-  ment   of  Agriculture   to   admmiste: 

er  the  price  fell  to   6.40   cents  per  the  Sugar  Act  m  a  responsible  man 

pound   and   then   recovered   to    6.55  ner   and   m   accord   with   the   facts 

cents  per  pound.    On  July  18,  prior  You   suggest   that   the   consumptioi 

to    the    announcement    of    the    beet  estimate   or  total  quota,  should  hav 

deficit,   the   market   was    quoted    at  been  reduced  by  the  amount  of  th 

6  45  cents  per  pound.    The  following  deficit.    Let  me  call  your  attentio 

trading  day,  July  21,  the  price  fell  to  sugar  requirements     As  a  resul 

to  6.38  cents  per  pound,  but  it  has  of    large    stocks    built    up    m    195 
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jwhen  total  quota  charges  amounted 
to  8,274,000  tons,  distribution  fell 
in  1951  and  quota  charges  that  year 
lamounted  to  only  7,762,000  tons. 
Sugar  distribution  in  1951  was 
characterized  by  an  unusual  peak  of 
nearly  1,100,000  tons  during  the 
month  of  May  and  a  persistent  de- 
cline which  greatly  weakened  the 
market  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  In  1952  distribution  in  the 
month  of  May  was  nearly  1/2  mil- 
lion tons  smaller  than  it  was  during 
May  last  year.  Nevertheless,  distri- 
bution this  year  has  been  much  more 
stable.  Distribution  to  date  this 
year  is  higher  than  it  was  a  year 
ago  and  the  current  level  is  consid- 
erably above  that  of  last  year.  Cer- 
tainly the  present  level  of  distribu- 
tion would  not  justify  a  reduction  of 
the  consumption  estimate  to  7,800,- 
000  tons  as  you  suggest. 

You  refer  to  the  actions  as  having 
been  ill-timed.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  does  not  create  the 
facts  as  to  supply  and  demand;  it 
merely  deals  with  the  facts  as  they 
develop.  Nevertheless  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  a  more  propitious  time 
to  reallocate  deficits  from  the  stand- 
point of  Louisiana  farmers  than  (a) 
when  the  existence  of  the  deficits  is 
well  recognized  and  their  approxi- 
mate size  is  known  by  the  trade; 
(b)  when  distribution  is  at  a  sea- 
sonable high  point;  (c)  when  sugar 
prices  have  a  generally  strong  to  ris- 
ing tendency;  (d)  when  supplies 
from  one  of  our  major  supplying 
areas,  Hawaii,  are  cut  off  by  a 
strike;  (e)  when  the  Pacific  Coast 
refinery  is  buying  Philippine  sugar 
which  normally  would  come  to  the 
east  coast,  and  in  addition  has  been 
buying  Caribbean  sugar  for  ship- 
ment to  the  west  coast,  and  (f) 
when  Louisiana  farmers  are  several 
months  away  from  the  marketing 
period  for  both  their  past  and  their 
future  harvesting  seasons. 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)    Lawrence  Myers 
Director 


SORGO 

(Continued  from  page  392) 
to  zonate  leaf  spot  and  rust.  It  and 
most  of  the  other  varieties  were 
badly  infected  with  the  latter  two 
diseases.  Under  average  growing 
conditions  in  Mississippi,  Sart  juice 
will  have  a  Brix  of  about  17  to  20 
but  in  this  test  it  was  only  11.2 
Most  of  this  great  reduction  in  juice 
quality  can  be  attributed  to  rust 
and  zonate  leaf  spot.  A  similar  sit- 
uation existed  in  one  planting  of 
Sart  at  Meridian  in  1950.  Numer- 
ous other  instances  of  the  devastat- 
ing effect  of  the  common  sorgo  leaf 
diseases  on  juice  quality  were  pres-  j 
ent  in  this  test. 

Fortunately,  a  few  of  these  var- 
ieties appear  to  have  a  high  degree 
of  resistance  to  the  present  major 
sorgo  leaf  diseases  in  Louisiana, 
namely,  leaf  anthracnose,  rust  and 
zonate  leaf  spot.  On  the  other  hand, 
none  of  these  resistant  varieties  has 
acceptable  juice  quality  even  though 
the  stalk  yields  may  be  high.  One 
of  these  highly  resistant  varieties, 
MN  1054,  is  already  included  in  the 
breeding  program.  It  produced  22.7 
tons  of  stalks  per  acre  but  had  a 
Brix  of  only  11.9  and  an  apparent 
purity  of  only  20.8  percent.  Ob- 
viously, it  could  never  be  used  as 
a  sugar  variety.  It  and  others  in 
this  group  may,  however,  be  in- 
valuable in  the  development  of  sugar 
sorgo  varieties  for  southern  Louis- 
iana. 

1  Contribution  of  the  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investiga- 
tions, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural 
Engineering,  Agricultural  Research  Administration,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

2  Associate  Agronomist,  Meridian,  Mississippi  and  Asso- 
ciate Plant  Pathologist,  Houma,  Louisiana,  respectively. 

— 0 

SCLEROSPORA 

(Continued  from  page  390) 
Queensland  and  Peru.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  low  rate  of  spread  in 
the  field.  The  disease  is  transmitted 
in  infected  seed  cane  but  because 
of  the  fact  that  most  infected  plants 
do  not  produce  normal  stalks,  pro- 
bably few  infected  stalks  are  taken 
when  seed  cane  is  cut.  Information 
is  lacking  as  to  how  the  disease 
spreads  otherwise,  but  from  analogy 
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with  other  diseases  of  similar  na- 
ture it  may  be  assumed  that  when 
the  diseased  leaves  fall  to  the  ground 
they  disintegrate,  freeing  the  large 
numbers  of  fungus  spores  contained 
in  their  tissues.  Under  favorable 
conditions,  the  spores  presumably 
germinate  and  cause  new  infections. 
However,  judging  by  the  low  rate 
of  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  field 
where  it  has  been  studied,  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  causing  new 
infections  apparently  are  not  fre- 
quently met. 

Roguing  out  diseased  plants  and 
selection  of  disease-free  areas  for 
seed  have  been  effective  in  controll- 
ing the  disease  elsewhere.  In  Loui- 
siana, it  is  suggested  that  seed  cane 
for  either  light  or  heavy  soil  plant- 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 


Inc. 


Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers 
and  Drains 

NEW    ORLEANS    CEMENT 
PRODUCTS   CO.,    INC. 

Phones 

( AUdubon  8328 


Plants: 


)AMherst  2900 


2900  Perdido  St. 
New  Orleans  19,  La. 


ings  this  fall  be  taken  from  cane  oi 
light  soil  since  there  is  less  likeli 
hood  of  the  disease  being  preseni 
there.  Experiments  conducted  bj 
the  writer  show  that  treatment  oi 
seed  cane  with  hot  water  at  52°  oi 
at  54 °C.  for  20  minutes  is  ineffec- 
tive in  controlling  the  disease. 

While  there  does  not  seem  to  hi 
reason  for  alarm  regarding  this  ne^s^ 
disease  in  Louisiana,  such  facts  as 
are  known  about  it  are  being  made 
available  at  the  present  time  so  thai 
Louisiana  growers  may  be  aware  oi 
its  presence  in  the  State. 

*  Discovery  of  the  first  diseased  plants 
that  were  later  identified  as  infected  with 
Sclerospora  was  made  by  R.  L.  Tippett 
of  the   Houma   Station   in  June    1952. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  389) 
in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
The  effective  parity  price  this  year 
is  the  higher  of  the  parity  price  cal- 
culated under  the  new  formula  or 
transitional  parity  (85  percent  of 
the  parity  price  calculated  under  the 
old  formula).  In  1953,  80  percent 
replaces  85  percent  for  the  calcula- 
tion of  transitional  parity.  The 
transitional  parity  price  is  used  for 
such  time  as  the  transitional  parity 
is  higher  than  parity  calculated  un- 
der the  new  formula. 

Enclosed  for  your  information  is 
a  copy  of  a  handbook  which  was 
prepared  by  the  Department  for  use 
as  a  reference  manual  on  parity 
prices. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  as- 
sistance to  you,  please  call  on  us. 
Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed) 

Thomas  H.  Allen 
Acting   Director 

Bagasse  Newsprint  Report 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
been  granted  a  thirty  day  extension 
of  time  for  filing  its  report  on  the 
various  methods  of  making  news- 
print from  bagasse.  Due  to  the  ab- 
sence from  Washington  of  most  of 
its  members,  the  Sub-Committee  of 
the  House   Committee   on   Judiciary 
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gave  Mr.  Friedman  and  his  able  as- 
sistants more  time  in  which  to  com- 
fplete  the  voluminous  report  of  the 
results  obtained  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Standards  vv^hich  has  been 
busily  engaged  since  June  1st  in 
testing  various  patented  processes 
for  making  paper  from  bagasse. 

The  first  week  in  September  is 
the  new  dead  line  set  by  the  Sub 
Committee.  According  to  Mr.  Fried- 
man the  report  will  be  completed 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee 
at  the  appointed  time. 

U.  S.  Beet  Meeting 

Bart  Boyd  of  the  U.  S.  Beet  Sugar 
Washington  Office  has  just  return- 
ed from  the  west  coast.  Bart  at- 
tended the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  in  San  Francisco,  July 
28  and  29. 

The  following  officers  and  Execu- 
tive Committee  were  elected  at  the 
meeting  for  the  coming  year: 

President    and    General    Counsel, 

Robert  H.  Shields. 

Vice    President,    Thomas    Heath, 

Vice     President     and     General 

Manager,     Franklin     County 

Sugar     Company,     Preston, 

Idaho. 

Vice    President,    G.     S.    Childem. 

Secretary-Treasurer,   H.   B.   Boyd. 

Executive  Committee : 

A.  W.  Beebe,  President,  Great 
Lakes  Sugar  Co.,  President, 
Lake  Shore  Sugar  Co.,  28  W. 
Adams  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

A.  E.  Penning,  Vice  President 
and  Assistant  General  Man- 
ager Amalgamated  Sugar 
Company,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Charles  de  Bretteville,  Presi- 
dent, Spreckles  Sugar  Com- 
pany, 2  Pine  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco  11,   California. 

G.  S.  Childs,  President  and 
Treasurer,  Michigan  Sugar 
Company,  Saginaw,  Michigan. 

Frank     A.     Kemp,      President, 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
Hibernia  Bank  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,   La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO    STANDARD    OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co. 

Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose 

Brewton  iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric 

Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many 

• 

others 

Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward.  Wight  &  eS: 

/rue  LABCCST  CeHCRAL  SU»PLY  HOUSt  SOUTH  SINCt  l»»7  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 


TU  2471 


LD   180 


HEAT  -  INSULATION  -  COLD 


Cagle 


ASBESTOS  &  PACKING  CO.,  INC. 

Packings — Mechanical — Sheet-Rod 

Special  Vacuum  Pan  and  Effect  Gaskets 

"Flexitallic''  Spiral  Wound  Gaskets 

Rubber  Foot  Valves,  Cup  Leathers 

Juice  Heater  Packing 

"EhretV  85%  Magnesia  Insulation 
Materials 

Eagle  Super  "66"  Cement 

601   TCHOUPITOULAS  ST. 
New  Orleans,  La.  CA  7781 

"Dependadle  Service  Since  1920'' 


Great    Western    Sugar    Com 
pany,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Douglas  Scalley,  Executive  Vic 
Pres.  &  General  Manager,  Utah 

Idaho    Sugar    Company,    Sal 

Lake  City,  Utah. 

Merrill  E.  Shoup,  President 
Holly  Sugar  Corporation 
Colorado   Springs,   Colorado. 

J.  A.  Summerton,  Executiv< 
Vice  President  and  Genera 
Manager,  American  Crysta 
Sugar  Company,  Denver 
Colorado. 

Russell  T.  Tutt,  Vice  President 
The  Garden  City  Company 
Garden  City,  Kansas. 

Mr.  Shields,  who  as  President  oi 
the  Association  is  an  ex-officic 
member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Committee. 

The  United  States  Beet  Sugar 
Association  includes  beet  sugar  com- 
panies which  produce  about  99i/ij 
percent  of  the  total  United  States 
beet  sugar  production. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  388) 
Ten-year  average  production  of  sug- 
arcane in  Lousiaila  is  about  5,247,- 
000  tons.  Moisture  supplies  were 
unusually  good  on  August  1  over  the 
entire  sugarcane  area  following  the 
general  rains  which  began  during 
the  second  week  of  July.  Canes  were 
making  very  rapid  growth  following 
these  rains.  A  yield  of  21.5  tons 
per  acre  now  is  in  prospect  on  Au- 
gust 1  and  would  be  one  of  the 
highest   of   record.'' 

Delayed  Report  ) 

On  page  394  of  this  issue  we  ard 
printing  an  exchange  of  communi-j 
cations  between  Mr.  L.  A.  Borne,, 
President  of  your  League,  and  the 
sugar  powers  in  Washington.  This; 
report  should  have  appeared  sooner! 
but  the  August  15th  Statistical  Is^ 
sue  delayed  its  publication.  i 
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SPECIAL 
AGRICULTURAL   DITCHER 

Here  is  a  picture  showing  the  New 
Link-Belt  Speeder,  V2  cu.  yd.  ca- 
pacity SPECIAL  AGRICULTURAL 
DITCHER,  equipped  with  the  spe- 
cial ditching  bucket  designed  to 
fit  the  contours  of  the  ditch.  This 
machine  is  operated  with  the 
Speed-O-Matic  hydraulic  control 
system,  which  reduces  operator 
fatigue  and  increases  efficiency. 
It  is  also  equipped  with  an  independent  swing  and  travel  mechanism  which  permits 
the  machine  to  travel  along  the  ditch  while  the  operator  concentrates  on  the  bucket 
operations. 

For  further  information,  Call,  Wire  or  Write 

JACKSON  MACHINERY  CO.  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  5288  Station  "B",  New  Orleans,  La. 
Telephones:  TEmple  5591,  5592,  and  6721 


THE  AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.  OF  LOUISIANA 

INCORPORATED 

801  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.                                             New  Orleans,  La. 

RA  0755 

RECEIVERS    AND    SHIPPERS 

IN     TANK    CARS     OR    BARRELS 

,                                     ALL    GRADES     OF 

EDIBLE    MOLASSES 

WE  INVITE  MOLASSES  AND  SYRUP  OFFERINGS 

Highest,  Medium  or  Low  Grades 

Jeptember  1,  1952 
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tHOMSO^ 

SUPPLIES  A  COMPLETE  LINE 

OF  FIELD  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  PRODUCTION 

AND  HARVESTING  OF  SUGAR  CANE 


PROFITS 

FROM  GROWING  SUGAR  CANE  DEPEND 
IN  LARGE  MEASURE  UPON   THE  COMPLETENESS 
V  OF  FIELD  MECHANIZATION 

LET  US  HELP 

There  is  No  Substitute  for  Experience  and  Service 


tHOMSOiif 

MACHINERY  COMPANY  INC 

Thibodaux^  Louisiana 
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;-•  btate  university  Li-r.r^ 
Acquisitions  Dept  '^'-'^^y 
Baton  Rouge  3, La. 


SUSARlnil'BULLETIM 

30— No.  24  SEPTEMBER  15,  1952 

Announcing  The 

k      THIRTIETH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 

of  the 

U.  S.  A.,   Inc. 
THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25th,  1952 

THE  CLAIBORNE  ROOM,  ST.  CHARLES  HOTEL 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Meeting  Convenes  at  2:00  P.  M. 

At    this    meeting    there    will    be    an    election    of    Officers    and    Members    of    the 
Executive   Committee    to    serve    during    the    ensuing    year. 

All  Members  of  the  League  Will  Please  Consider 
This  as  an  Official  Notice  To  Attend 


Published  on  the  First  and  Fifteenth  of  each  month 
in  the  interests  of  the  Domestic  Sugar  Cane  Industry 


Let  a  NADLER 

FIELD  HOIST 


YOUR  LOAD. 

simPLC 

RUGG£D 
PORTABLE 


Especially  designed  for  sugar 
cane  field  use,  the  NADLER 
FIELD  HOIST  fills  the  indus- 
try's need  for  sturdy,  easy-to- 
operate,    readily-portable    hoist. 


^^1^,:^^-- 


^-J^^ 


0    Ui  .#..#^.1 


^^'1 


'l"*^^.^.*- 


■>s;Jj:a.../»^*. 


-V.  ..iS^' 


NADLER 


Even  unskilled  field  hands  soon  learn  to 
operate  this  simple,  sturdy  hoist.  Requires 
no  special  tools.  Brake  and  clutch  pads  can 
be  changed  at  any   garage. 

Comes  with  power  unit  attached  (about 
24  H.  P.),  or  can  be  adapted  to  any  unit, 
or  electric  motor,  as  specified. 

See  your  dealer,  or  write  factory  for  infor- 
mation. 


FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 
PLAQUEMINE,  LOUISIANA 
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UP  fROHJ  WITH  fH£  UACOi 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


A  Visit  From  Myers 

Mr.  Lawrence  Myers,  Director  of 
the  Sugar  Branch  of  the  USDA  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  and  met  with 
your  League's  top  committee  in  ex- 
ecutive session  in  New  Orleans  on 
Thursday,  September  4th. 

Mr.  Myers  flew  down  from  Wash- 
ington to  sorta  talk  over  problems 
and  there  was  a  lot  of  talking.  The 
meeting  lasted  from  ten  in  the 
morning  until  two  in  the  afternoon. 
Half  the  wall  was  full  of  charts  with 
lines  zigzagging  all  over  them — and 
the  talks  followed  suit. 

When  asked  what  he  thought 
about  the  price  of  sugar  Mr.  Myers 
said  that  the  price  of  sugar  has  not 
been  at  any  time  this  year  as  high 
as  justified  by  the  Department's 
quotas,  (whatever  that  means)  and, 
when  pinned  down,  he  also  said  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
price  objective  cannot  be  anything 
other  than  the  price  indicated  in 
Section   201   of  the   Sugar  Act. 

When  it  was  all  over  the  very  busy 
head  of  the  Sugar  Branch  rushed  to 
the  air-port  to  fly  back  to  Washing- 
ton and  a  little  later  to  London 
where  he  will  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  International  Sugar  Council. 

It  was  nice  of  him  to  take  time 
off  to  pay  us  a  visit  and  we  hope 
that  he  will  come  back  in  October, 
as  he  said  he  would.  We  also  hope 
that  by  that  time  the  lines  on  those 
charts  of  his  will  be  doing  better. 

Fair  Dates  Sept.  26,  27  and  28. 

All  roads  will  lead  to  New  Iberia, 
La.,  on  September  26th,  27th,  and 
28th  where  the  Eleventh  Louisiana 
Sugar  Cane  Festival  and  Fair  will 
be  held.  It  isn't  necessary  for  us 
to  sell  anybody  on  the  idea  of  at- 
tending this  gala  event  because  we 
know  everyone  who  possibly  can  do 
so  will  take  in  the  Fair. 


The  program  of  events  says  thai 
Friday,  September  26th  will  bi 
Farmers'  Day  but,  if  you  ask  us,  tb 
farmers  will  do  all  right  on  Satur 
day  and  Sunday,  too.  Here's  th 
program  : 

Friday,  September  26th,  Farmer^ 
Day — the  opening  of  the  Agriculj 
tural  Fair,  Art  Exhibit,  Commerci^ 
Exhibits,  Mechanical  Exhibits,  Phoj 
tography  Exhibit  and  the  Flowe; 
Show. 

Blessing  of  Crops  at  10:00  AM, 
the  Agricultural  Parade  at  7:0< 
P.M.,  and  a  Street  Dance  at  8:0' 
P.M. 

Saturday,  September  27th, — Child 
ren's  Parade  at  10:00  A.M.,  Colore( 
Parade  at  2:00  P.M.,  Coronation  o 
Queen  Sugar  XII  at  8:15  P.M.,  am 
the  Queen's  Ball  at   10:00  P.M. 

Sunday,  September  28th, — Boal 
Race  Eliminations  at  9:00  A.M.,  th^ 
Queen's  Parade  at  1:30  P.M.,  th^ 
Boat  Race  Finals  at  2:30  P.M.,  i 
Horse  Show  at  3:30  P.M.,  and  th^ 
King  and  Queen's  Reception  at  4:3(1 
P.M. 

Annual  Meeting 

We  are  sure  that  you  have  already 
seen  the  notice  of  the  Annual  Meet 
ing  of  your  League  which  is  sched 
uled  for  Thursday,  September  25tl| 
in  the  Claiborne  Room  of  the  St 
Charles  Hotel  in  New  Orleans,  bui 
we  want  to  especially  call  your  atj 
tention  to  the  fact  that  this  meeting! 
is  open  to  everyone  who  wishes  tc 
be  present  and  also  to  say  that  w( 
think  you  should  attend  if  you  pos- 
sibly can.  The  time  is  two  o'clocl^ 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  last  Thurs-| 
day  in  this  month.  We  hope  you  carj 
make   it.  | 

Attend  Beet  Meeting  | 

Mr.  L.  A.  Borne,  President  of  thej 

American    Sugar    Cane    League,    to| 

gether  with  Gilbert  Durbin,  Generaj 

Manager  and  Josiah  Ferris,  Manag- 

( Continued  on  Page  422) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Reports   from   Fargo 

Only  this  is  being  written  in  Fargo, 
[North  Dakota.  Having  accepted  an 
invitation  to  take  a  trip  through  the 
Red  River  Valley  of  Minnesota  and 
pS'orth  Dakota  and  to  attend  the  an- 
pual  meeting  of  the  Western  Beet 
Growers  Association  your  Washing- 
ton representative  left  the  Nation's 
capital  the  afternoon  of  September 
5  in  company  with  Mr.  E.  W.  Rising, 
Executive  Vice  President,  Western 
Beet  Growers  Association  bound  for 
Fargo,  North  Dakota.  We  were 
joined  in  Chicago  by  President  L. 
A.  Borne  and  General  Manager  Gil- 
bert Durbin.  At  Fargo  that  evening 
and  were  met  at  the  airport  by  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Brandt,  Vice  President, 
Western  Beet  Growers  Association, 
and  his  charming  wife  who  conduc- 
ted us  to  our  hotel  in  Moorhead, 
Minnesota,  just  across  the  Red 
River  from   Fargo. 

After  breakfasting  with  a  group 
of  local  beet  growers  we  started  on 
a  500  mile  tour  of  that  vast,  fabu- 
lously rich  agricultural  paradise,  the 
Red  River  Valley  of  the  North. 

The  Valley  comprises  a  block  of 
some  15  contiguous  counties  in 
northwestern  Minnesota  and  north- 
eastern North  Dakota.  The  Red 
River  of  the  North,  flowing  north- 
ward into  Canada,  serves  as  a  boun- 
dary between  the  two  states.  About 
85%  of  this  15  county  area  lies  in  the 
so-called  Red  River  Valley  of  the 
North,  actually  the  dry  basin  of  the 
huge  Ice-Age  glacial  Lake  Agassiz. 
The  Valley  is  a  region  of  nearly  lev- 
el topography  with  highly  fertile 
soils  and  a  climate  well  suited  to  a 


variety  of  field  and  pasture  crops. 
The  economy  of  the  area  is  predomi- 
nately agricultural.  The  farms  are 
relatively  large,  about  400  acres  or 
more,  and  are  highly  mechanized. 
Most  farmers  live  on  their  farms 
and  are  good,  scientific  operators 
interested  in  improving  their  farm- 
ing practices.  The  friendly,  intelli- 
gent people,  the  broad  acres,  12-row 
planters,  6-row  cultivators  and  mod- 
ern harvesters,  beautiful  homes  and 
well  kept  farm  buildings  indicate  a 
long  history  of  progress  and  pros- 
perity. 

Sugar  beets  have  been  grown  in 
the  Red  River  Valley  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  beet  processing 
plant  at  East  Grand  Forks,  Minne- 
sota, in  1926.  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  records  for  the  period 
from  1938  through  1951  show  that 
altogether  a  total  of  532,137  acres  of 
beets  was  harvested  in  the  Valley 
with  average  yields  during  that  pe- 
riod ranging  from  8.2  to  12.3  tons. 
Average  sugar  content  exceeded 
15%  in  10  out  of  14  years  In  1951 
there  were  920  farmers  who  grew 
beets  in  the  Valley.  The  harvested 
acreage  was  74.014  acres  and  the 
yield  was  11.21  tons  per  acre. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  beets  grown 
in  the  Valley  is  limited  only  by  pro- 
cessing facilities.  Production  costs 
of  growing  are  relatively  low,  about 
$65.00  to  $70.00  per  acre.  The 
American  Crystal  Sugar  Company 
has  a  number  of  processing  plants 
in  operation  and  is  building  a  new 
ten  million  dollar  plant  at  Crooks- 
ton,  Minnesota.  Farmer  interest  in 
(Continued  on  Page  421) 
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YOUR  COUNTY  AGENT  REPORTS 


We  have  sojne  first  hand  informa- 
tion for  this  issue  regarding  the  con- 
dition of  the  cane  crop.  Our  friends, 
the  county  agents,  were  asked  to 
send  us  a  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  crop  in  their  district  and  the 
following  were  received  before  going 
to  press. 

Terrebonne  Parish,  (Richard  L. 
Sonnier  reporting)  In  reference  to 
your  letter  of  September  8,  the  sug- 
ar cane  crop  in  Terrebonne  Parish 
is  above  an  average  crop  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  weather  condition  has  been 
very  close  to  ideal.  Growers  are 
very  busy  at  the  present  time  pre- 
paring for  the  planting  and  harvest- 
ing season. 

Farmers  are  all  estimating  a  bet- 
ter crop  than   1951. 

All  of  the  poor  fields  that  I  have 
observed  are  due  to  heavy  infesta- 
tion of  Johnson  Grass. 

Rapides  Parish,  (Wm.  L.  Roark 
reporting)  I  have  your  inquiry  of 
September  8,  inquiring  about  the 
present  conditions  of  the  sugarcane 
crop  in  this  parish. 

The  cane  crop  of  this  parish  at 
the  present  condition  is  about  80 
per  cent  normal.  The  sugarcane 
growers  of  this  parish  have  not  had 
sufficient  moisture,  especially  dur- 
ing the  last  sixty  days. 

A  good  general  rain  would  im- 
prove the  crops  materially  at  this 
time. 

Lafayette  Parish,  (S.  J.  Bowles 
reporting)  Replying  to  your  letter 
of  September  8,  would  say  that  the 
sugar  cane  crop  shows  best  pros- 
pects seen  in  years.  In  most  areas 
the  stand  is  very  good  and  the 
growth  is  above  average  for  the  sea- 
son. Fall  planting  is  proceeding 
very  favorably  with  adequate  mois- 
ture in  most  places.  However,  the 
crop  has  quite  a  journey  to  make 
yet  and  the  final  output  will  depend 
upon  weather  conditions  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

Ascension     Parish,       (Cleude     G. 


Songy,  Jr.  reporting)  The  sugar- 
cane  crop  in  Ascension  Parish  looks 
good  but  I  don't  think  it's  quite  ag 
good  as  some  of  the  reports  I've 
been  reading  about  the  general  crop 
conditions.  It  looks  like  we  can  ex- 
pect an  average  yield  of  betweer 
19  and  20  tons. 

None  of  the  farmers  I've  spoker 
to  in  the  last  few  days  have  hac 
sucrose  tests  made  yet  so  I  have 
nothing  to  report  on  that. 

Iberville  Parish,  (E.  J.  Burleigl 
reporting)  Very  briefly  the  pros- 
pects are  bright  for  a  fine  harvest 
Both  the  stand  and  growth  of  plani 
cane  is  excellent  throughout  the  pa- 
rish. Most  of  the  1st  year  stubble 
is  also  showing  up  well,  however 
there  are  exceptions  to  this.  Seconc 
year  stubble,  which  represents  i 
small  percentage  of  the  crop,  h 
good  on  some  farms  and  not  so  gooc 
on  others. 

Lafourche  Parish,  (C.  J.  Arce 
neaux  reporting)  The  average 
growth  for  1952  as  compared  t( 
1951  is  14  to  16  inches  taller.  The 
Parish  average  growth  for  the  montl 
of  August  was  approximately  24  in 
ches.  The  summer  plant  cane  stanc 
is  coming  up  very  good. 

The  mills  in  Lafourche  Parish  are 
planning  to  begin  operation  some 
time  between  October  10  and  15. 

As  a  whole  the  crop  is  looking 
very  good. 

St.  Landry  Parish,  (Dalton  J 
Comeaux  reporting)  St.  Landry  Pa 
rish  a  few  years  ago  had  eight  te 
ten  thousand  acres  of  sugarcane  bu' 
has  decreased  to  under  a  thousane 
acres  in  1952.  There  is  only  one 
farmer  in  the  parish  producing  cane 
for  sugar  and  six  growing  cane  foi 
syrup. 

The  crop  at  the  present  time  look; 
to  be  the  best  we  have  had  in  man] 
years.  The  crop  had  a  very  gooc 
start  in  early  spring  and  receivec 
enough  moisture  throughout  the  yeai 
to  keep  growing  vigorously. 
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SUGAR  STATISTICS  FOR  JANUARY-JULY  1952 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  on  September  4th 
that  distribution  of  sugar  by  pri- 
mary distributors  in  the  United 
States  during  January-July  1952  as 
:ompared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1951  was  as  follows: 


1952 


1951 


Refiners'  raw  sugar  (Table  1) 

Refiners'  refined  sugar  (Table  2) . 
Beet  sugar  processors  (Table  2)  _ 
Importers'  direct-consumption 

sugar  (Table  3) 

Mainland  cane  mills'  direct-con- 
sumption sugar  (Table  4) 


(short  tons,  raw  value) 


1,315 

3,502,567 

938,890 

355,702 

54,229 


Total 4 ,  852 ,  703 

Deliveries  for  Export 17,478 


937 
3,262,020 
1,077,161 

310,833 

64,592 

4,715,543 
49,665 


For  U.  S.  Consumption! 4,835,225       4,665,878 


Includes  deliveries  for  U.  S.  Alilitary  forces  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  distribution  of  sugar  for  local 
iconsumption  in  Puerto  Rico  during 
iJanuary-July  1952  was  51,597  tons 
and  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
24,738  tons  (Table  5) 
j  Stocks  of  sugar  on  hand  July  31 
were  as  follows : 


1952 


1951 


(short  tons,  raw  value) 


Refiners'  raw- 

Refiners'  refined 

Beet  sugar  processors 

Importers'  direct-consumption 

sugar 

Mainland  cane  mills 


242.232 
216,991 
416,029 

40,226 
1,853 


344,058 
338,230 
466,229 

61,024 
5,836 


TotaL 


917,331        1,215,37; 


2  Includes  raw  sugar  held  by  Importers  or  not  reported 
by  Refiners  in  Table  1,  as  of  July  31,  1952,  13,717  tons; 
1951,  38,913  tons. 


TABLE  1 

Raw   Sugar:     Refiners'   Stocks,   Receipts,   Meltings, 

and     Deliveries     for     Direct-Consumption     for 

January-July  1952 


Source  of  Supply 

Cuba 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico  _. 

Philippines 

Continental  Raws.. 

Virgin  Islands 

Other  Countries 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


(short  tons,  raw  value) 
Stocks 
Jan.  1, 
1952  Receipts 


Melting 


83,953       1,786,226       1,762,141 


100,340 

56,817 

6,108 

39,118 

1,492 

5,718 

0 


411,637 

507,323 

655,734 

91.001 

6,009 

616 

51 


497,873 

506,168 

612,. 301 

129,928 

7,501 

6,334 

51 


Source  of  Supply 

Cuba 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Philippines 

Continental  Raws._ 

Virgin  Islands 

other  Countries 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


Deliveries  Stocks 

for  Direct  Loss  by         July  31, 

Consumption     Fire,  etc.  1952 


1,039 

195 

81 


16 


1,315 


106.983 

14,104 

57,777 

49,. 541 

110 

0 

0 

0 

228,515 


Compiled  from  reports  submitted  on  Form  SU-15A  by 
sugar  refiners. 


TABLE  2 

Refined  Sugar:     Stocks,  Production,  and  Deliveries 

of  Cane  and  Beet  Sugar  by  United  States  Refiners 

and  Processors,  January-July  1952. 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 

Beet 
Refiners         Processors 


Stocks,  January  1,  1952. 

Production 

Deliveries 

Stocks,  July  31,  1952.  _. 


191,191  1,174.598 
3,528,367  180,321 
3,502,567       938,8901 

216,991       416,029 


Compiled  from  reports  submitted  on  Form  SU-16A  and 
SU-llC  by  cane  sugar  refiners  and  beet  sugar  processors. 

^  Larger  than  actual  deliveries  by  a  small  amount  rep- 
resenting losses  in  reprocessing,  etc. 


TABLE  3 
Stocks,  Receipts,  and  Deliveries  of  Direct-Consump- 
tion Sugar  from  Specified  Areas,  January- July  1952 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 

Stocks  Stocks 

Jan.  1,  July  31, 
Source  of  Supply       1952        Receipts     Deliveries       1952 


Cuba 40,119 

Hawaii 4,676 

Philippines 

Puerto  Rico 833 

Other  Countries..  0 


240,918 
11,908 

91,170 
6,304 


247,387 
13,79^ 

88,447 
6,069 


Total. 


45,61 


350,300       355,702     40,226 


Compiled  from  reports  on  Form  SU-15B  and  SU-3  sub- 
mitted by  importers  of  direct-consumption  sugar. 

TABLE  4 

Mainland  Cane  Mills'  Stocks,   Production  and  De- 
liveries, January-July  1952. 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 
Deliveries 


Stocks 
January  1,  Pro- 

1952  duction 


For 
Direct 
Con- 


For 
Further 


46,118 


89,051 


sumption    Processing 
54,230         79,086 


Stocks 

July  31 ; 

1952 

1,853 


293,546       3,458,597       3,522,297 


TABLE  5 
Distribution    of    Sugar   for    Local    Consumption    in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii-  January- 
July  1952 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 

Puerto  Rico 51 , 597 

Territory  of  Hawaii 24,758 
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LOUISIANA  SUGAR  CANE  BAGASSE 

{Reprinted  from  Paper  Trade  Journal,  May  2,  1952) 

By  ARTHUR  G.  KELLER,  Professor,   Chemical  Engineering , 

Louisana  State  University 

Bagasse  has  attracted  consider-  of  this  material  ranges  from  1 
able  attention  of  late  as  a  possible  mm  to  4mm.  The  other  major  con- 
raw  material  for  the  production  of  stituent  is  parenchyma  or  pith.  In 
certain  types  of  pulp  for  the  paper  the  living  cane  plant,  this  material 
industry.  Interest  stems  from  the  constitutes  the  walls  of  the  cells 
ever  increasing  demand  for  paper  in  which  the  sugar  bearing  juices 
products  plus  the  difficulties  in  ob-  are  stored.  Chemically,  it  is  cellu- 
taining  plup  wood  in  the  quantities  lose  just  as  is  the  fiber  fraction 
needed  to  meet  current  and  antici-  but  the  pith  does  not  have  a  fibrous 
pated  demands.  In  most  proposals  structure  and  has  no  fiber  length 
for  utilizing  bagasse,  little  or  no  or  strength.  Separation  of  the  pith 
information  has  been  presented  on  from  the  fiber  fraction  greatly  im- 
its  probable  cost  to  the  pulp  mill,  proves  the  pulping  characteristics 
Data  on  production,  costs,  location  of  the  fiber.  This  separation  has 
of  producers  and  probable  supply  been  the  subject  for  study  over 
are  submitted  in  this  discussion.  many  years  and  both  chemical  and 
,,„  ,  T»  o  mechanical  methods  have  been  sug- 
What  Is  Bagasse  r  gested. 
Bagasse  is  the  fibrous  residue  ob-  Present  Use 
tained  when  sugar  cane  is  processed  The  use  of  bagasse  as  a  raw  ma-l 
to  extract  its  sucrose  content.  As  terial  for  the  production  of  various^ 
produced  ,  the  material  will  vary  m  types  of  paper-like  products  has 
color  from  a  grayish  white  to  a  occupied  the  attention  of  inventors 
very  dark-gray-green  depending  on  and  promoters  for  almost  a  century 
the  variety  of  cane  ground  and  its  in  this  country  alone.  Despite  this 
freedom  from  adherent  foreign  ma-  effort,  bagasse  is  not  commercially 
terial,  such  as  soil  and  trash.  The  utilized  in  the  continental  United 
material  is  non-homogeneous  m  states  except  in  the  production  of 
size,  varying  from  a  dust,  which  wall  board,  agricultural  mulch  and 
will  pass  a  60  mesh  screen,  to  par-  as  fuel.  It  has  been  found  limited 
tides  around  six  inches  long  by  use  for  paper  production  in  some 
3/8"  in  cross-section.  Usually  about  areas  of  the  world  where  pulp  wood 
97%  of  the  ordinary  material  will  is  scarce  or  non-existent  and  cur- 
pass  a  1-inch  square  opening.  The  rency  problems  make  the  importa- 
analysis  on  an  ''as  produced"  basis  tion  of  pulp  or  paper  difficult  and 
is   about   the   following:  costly.     Limited    use    of   bagasse    in 

Moisture    49.0%  paper  and  pulp  production  has  been 

Fiber    45.0%  reported  from  the  following  areas: 

Soluble    Solids    6.0%  Argentina                 Formosa 

Fiber  is  by  definition  the  constit-  Brazil  Peru 
uent  which  is  not  soluble  in  water.  Colombia  Philippines 
It  is  usually  a  mixture  of  celluloses  Products  reported,  range  from  bank 
plus  a  small  amount  of  insoluble  note  paper  to  corrugating  medium, 
ash.  Soluble  solids  are  principally  Separation  Improves  Bagasse 
sucrose,  glucose  and  fructose.  Fiber  Production  of  a  clean,  high  grade 
has  two  major  constituents,  the  true  pulp  of  uniform  quality  from  bag- 
fiber,  which  is  found  in  the  rmd  asse  is  obviously  difficult  but  not 
of  the  cane,  and  in  the  fibro-vas-  impossible  of  achievement.  The  ir- 
cular  bundles  which  are  scattered  regular  nature  of  the  raw  material 
through  the  stalk.    The  fiber  length  (Continued  on  Page  416) 
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FARM  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  THE  1952-53 

PUERTO  RICAN  SUGARCANE  CROP  ANNOUNCED 


On  July  17th  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announced  the 
determination  of  farm  proportionate 
shares  (marketing  allotments)  for 
the  1952-53  sugarcane  crop  in  Puer- 
to Rico  under  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948.  Marketing  within  such  shares 
is  one  of  the  conditions  to  be  met 
by  producers  in  qualifying  for  pay- 
ments under  the  Act. 

On  the  basis  of  current  estimates 
of  production  and  marketings  of 
1951-52  crop  sugar,  a  1952-53  crop 
of  1,100,000  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  will  meet  Puerto  Rico's  mark- 
eting quotas  and  carryover  require- 
ments. A  crop  of  this  size  will  re- 
quire an  estimated  reduction  of  15 
percent  from  the  farm  bases  com- 
puted by  using  the  standards  speci- 
fied in  the  Act,  and  will  represent 
a  reduction  of  about  20  percent 
from  the  1951-52  production  of 
about  1,360,000  tons.  Since  the 
quantity  of  sugar  available  for 
marketing  in  1952  will  be  substanti- 
ally larger  than  the  marketing 
quotas  provided  by  the  Sugar  Act, 
the  1952-53  crop  must  be  reduced 
below  these  quotas  so  that  market- 
ings in  1953  will  absorb  part  of  the 
excessive  carryover. 

Individual  farm  bases  will  be  es- 
tablished from  production  records 
for  a  base  period  comprising  the 
crops  of  1947-48  through  1951-52 
by  the  use  of  the  two  standards 
mentioned  in  the  Act.  ''Ability  to 
produce"  is  measured  by  taking  40 
percent  of  the  highest  production 
on  the  farm  in  any  crop  year  of  the 
base  period.  'Tast  production"  is 
measured  by  taking  60  percent  of 
the  result  of  dividing  by  4  the  total 
production  on  the  farm  in  the  re- 
maining 4  crop  years  of  the  base 
period.  The  farm  base  is  the  sum 
of  these  two  measurements.  The 
farm  proportionate  share  will  be  es- 
tablished by  applying  to  the  farm 
base  the  adjustment  factor  required 
to  attain  a  total  production  of 


1,100,000  tons,  taking  into  account 
the  estimated  production  on  small 
and  new  farms.  The  final  adjust- 
ment factor  to  be  applied  will  be 
computed  and  announced  prior  to 
harvest  when  more  accurate  data 
become  available.  Meanwhile,  as  a 
guide  to  producers  in  planning  pro- 
duction, the  Department  estimated 
that  the  adjustment  factor  to  be  ap- 
plied to  farm  bases  would  be  0.85. 
The  following  examples,  in  terms 
of  tons  of  sugar,  will  illustrate  the 
effect  of  the  estimated  reduction 
factor  on  marketings  from  farms 
which  fall  within  four  general  cate- 
gories : 

1.  A  farm  having  relatively  uni- 
form production  of  100,  95, 
105,  110,  and  100  tons  in  the 
five  crop  years  of  the  base 
period  would  have  a  farm  base 
of  104  and  a  proportionate 
share  of  88.4. 

2.  A  farm  having  a  record  of 
moderately  increasing  produc- 
tion of  80,  85,  90,  95,  and  100 
tons  would  have  a  farm  base 
of  92.5  and  a  share  of  78.6. 

3.  A  farm  having  only  a  three- 
crop-year  production  record  of 
0,  0,  40,  80,  and  100  tons 
would  have  a  farm  base  of  58 
and  a  share  of  49.3. 

4.  A  farm  having  only  a  one- 
crop-year  production  record  of 
0,  0,  0,  0,  and  100  tons  would 
have  a  farm  base  of  40  and  a 
share  of  34. 

The  minimum  proportionate  share 
for  each  small  farm  will  be  the 
smaller  of  the  actual  1952-53  pro- 
duction or  10  tons  of  sugar.  The 
share  for  a  farm  producing  sugar- 
cane for  the  first  time  will  be  the 
smaller  of  the  actual  1952-53  pro- 
duction or  10  tons  of  sugar,  except 
that  for  a  new  farm  on  which 
sugarcane  of  the  1952-53  crop  was 
planted  prior  to  January  11,  1952, 
the  share  will  be  larger  of  10  tons 
(Continued  on  Page  416) 
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COMMERCIALLY     RECOVERABLE  SUGAR  DETERMINATION 
833.2,  AMDT.  1,  REVISED  FOR  LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE 

1952  CROP 


Hundredweights  of  Sugar,  Raw  Value,  Commercially  Recoverable  Per  Ton  of  Sugarcane  for  Percentages  of 

Sucrose 

in  Normal  Juice  from  8.0%  to  18.0%, 

inclusive. 

%  Sucrose 

Cwt.  Sugar 

%  Sucrose 

Cwt.  Sugar 

%  Sucrose 

Cwt.  Sugar 

Normal  Juice 

Per  Ton  Cane 

Normal  Juice 

Per  Ton  Cane 

Normal  Juice 

Per  Ton  Cane 

8.0 

.892 

11.5 

1.505 

15.0 

2.062 

8.1 

.908 

11.6 

1.520 

15.1 

2.078 

8.2 

.925 

11.7 

1.536 

15.2 

2.095 

8.3 

.941 

11.8 

1.551 

15.3 

2.111 

8.4 

.958 

11.9 

1.567 

15.4 

2.128 

8.5 

.974 

12.0 

1.582 

15.5 

2.144 

8.6 

.991 

12.1 

1.598 

15.6 

2.161 

8.7 

1.007 

12.2 

1.614 

15.7 

2.177 

8.8 

1.024 

12.3 

1.629 

15.8 

2.194 

8.9 

1.040 

12.4 

1.645 

15.9 

2.210 

9.0 

1.057 

12.5 

1.661 

16.0 

2.227 

9.1 

1.077 

12.6 

1.677 

16.1 

2.244 

9.2 

1.096 

12.7 

1.693 

16.2 

2.260 

9.3 

1.116 

12.8 

1.708 

16.3 

2.277 

9.4 

1.135 

12.9 

1.724 

16.4 

2.293 

9.5 

1.155 

13.0 

1.740 

16.5 

2.310 

9.6 

1.175 

13.1 

1.756 

16.6 

2.327 

9.7 

1.194 

13.2 

1.772 

16.7 

2.343 

9.8 

1.214 

13.3 

1.788 

16.8 

2.360 

9.9 

1.233 

13.4 

1.804 

16.9 

2.376 

10.0 

1.253 

13.5 

1.820 

17.0 

2.393 

10.1 

1.270 

13.6 

1 .  836 

17.1 

2.410 

10.2 

1.289 

13.7 

1.852 

17.2 

2.427 

10.3 

1.305 

13.8 

1.868 

17.3 

2.444 

10.4 

1.323 

13.9 

1.884 

17.4 

2.461 

10.5 

1.340 

14.0 

1.900 

17.5 

2.477 

10.6 

1.358 

14.1 

1.916 

17.6 

2.494 

10.7 

1.375 

14.2 

1.932 

17.7 

2.511 

10.8 

1.393 

14.3 

1.949 

17.8 

2.528 

.      10.9 

1.410 

14.4 

1.965 

17.9 

2.545 

11.0 

1.428 

14.5 

1.981 

18.0 

2.562 

11.1 

1.443 

14.6 

1.997 

11.2 

1.459 

14.7 

2.013 

11.3 

1.474 

14.8 

2.030 

11.4 

1.490 

14.9 

2.046 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  COST  OF  USING  LIQUEFIED 

PETROLEUM  GAS  AS  A  TRACTOR  FUEL 

(Reprinted  from  an  article  by  Bill  Bolton  in  the  August  issue  of  the 
Louisiana  Rural  Economist) 

The  average  cost  of  operating  a 
tractor  per  10-hour  day  when  using 
butane,  as  well  as  comparisons  with 
gasoline  and  tractor  fuel,  is  present- 
ed in  Table  2.  Based  on  the  esti- 
mates presented,  the  average  cost  of 
operation  per  10-hour  day  on  butane 
was  $8.13.  There  was  a  cost  differ- 
ential of  $1.37  per  10-hour  day  be- 
tween using  butane  and  distillate, 
and  a  differential  of  $1.65  between 
using  butane  and  gasoline,  as  trac- 
tor fuels. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  these 
figures  are  averages,  and  that  dif- 
ferent conversion  methods,  as  well 
as  different  prices  for  fuel,   oil,  or 


storage  equipment  would  result  in 
a  different  cost  of  operation  per  10- 
hour  day.  There  also  would  be  dif- 
ferences between  various  types  and 
makes  of  tractors.  The  differential 
in  cost  of  operation  resulting  from 
the  use  of  different  fuels  also  varies 
under  different  conditions  of  use, 
such  as  the  age  of  the  tractor  con- 
verted, the  number  of  tractors  op- 
erated, and  whether  storage  facili- 
ties are  owned  or  borrowed.  How- 
ever, by  substituting  actual  condi- 
tions on  his  farm  in  the  procedure 
shown  here,  an  individual  farmer 
who  operates  on  butane,  can  calcu- 
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TABLE  2. 


Comparison  of  the  Average  Cost  Per  10-Hour  Day  of  Using  LPG,  Gasoline  and  Tractor  Fuel  as 
Reported  by  33  Farmers  in  the  Delta  Cotton  Area  of  Louisiana^ 


Item 


Type  of  Fuel 

Tractor  Fuel 

Gasoline 

LPG 

25.2 

25.2 

27.9 

14.5 

17.2 

8.7 

3.65 

4.33 

2.43 

2.2 

.9 

.6 

21 

21 

21 

.46 

.19 

.13 

.23 

.10 

.04 

2.07 

2.07 

2.07 

6.41 

6.69 

4.67 

.23 



.04 



.07 

.03 

3.09 

3.09 

3.09 

3.09 

3.09 

3.46 

9.50 

9.78 

8.13 

Dperating  Expenses: 

Consumption  of  fuel  per  10-hour  day,  gallons 

Price  per  gallon,  cents 

Fuel  cost  per  10-hour  day,  dollars 

Consumption  of  oil  per  10-hour  day,  quarts 

Price  per  quart,  cents 

Oil  cost  per  10-hour  day,  dollars 

Filter  cost  per  10-hour  day,  dollars^ 

Grease,  service  labor,  and  repair  cost  per  10-hour  day,  dollars^. 
Total  Operating  Expenses,  dollars 

Overhead  Expenses: 

Depreciation  on  tractor  conversion,  dollars^-.-. 

Interest  on  conversion  cost ,  dollars^ 

Interest  on  storage  equipment,  dollars^ 

Interest  on  storage  equipment,  dollars^ 

Interest  and  depreciation  on  tractor^ 

Total  Overhead  Expenses,  dollars 

Total  Expenses  per  10-Hour  Day,  dollars 


1  Assuming  1000  hours  annual  use  for  tractor  on  each  type  of  fuel. 

2  Based  on  an  average  filter  use  of  13,  6  and  2.7  for  the  three  groups,  respectively,  and  an  average  filter  cost  of  $1.60. 

3  Based  on  information  presented  by  Frank  D.  Barlow,  Jr.,  and  Leo.  J.  Fenske,  Cost  and  Utilization  of  Power  and 
Equipment  on  Farms  in  the  Mississippi  River  Delta  Cotton  Area  of  Louisiana,  Louisiana  Bulletin  No.  417,  Louisi- 
ana State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  INIay  1947.     Adjusted  to  the  1952  price  level. 

*  Initial  conversion  cost  of  $180  spread  over  an  estimated  8  years  remaining  useful  life  of  tractor. 

5  Interest  figured  at  5  per  cent  of  one-half  the  average  initial  cost. 

6  Storage  cost  of  $953  ($760  for  main  tanks,  $168  for  movable  tanks,  and  $25  for  pump,  fittings,  etc.)  depreciated  over 
20  years  estimated  useful  iife,  and  divided  by  the  average  number  of  tractors  operated  per  farm,  which  was  seven. 

'  Interest  figured  at  5  per  cent  of  one-half  "the  average  initial  cost  and  divided  by  seven. 

8  See  "Supplement  to  Louisiana  Bulletin  No.  417,"  prepared  by  Warner  L.  Bruner,  Jr.,  and  Frank  D.  Barlow,  .Tr. 


late  his  own  tractor  expense  per  10- 
hour  day. 

The  age  of  tractor  converted  af- 
fects the  cost  of  operating  on  bu- 
tane per  10-hour  day  by  causing 
conversion  costs  to  be  spread  over 
a  longer  or  shorter  number  of  re- 
maining useful  tractor  years.  With 
the  cost  figures  used  in  this  study, 
there  was  a  difference  in  cost  per 
10-hour  day  of  44  cents  when  oper- 
ating a  tractor  that  was  converted 
new  as  compared  to  operating  a 
tractor  that  was  converted  when 
nine  years  old.  This  amounts  to  a 
difference  of  44  dollars  per  year 
in  the  use  of  the  two  tractors. 

Farms  that  operated  an  average 
of  three  tractors  on  butane  had  av- 
erage daily  operating  costs  26  cents 
higher  than  those  that  operated  an 
average  of  six  tractors,  and  53  cents 
higher  than  those  that  operated  an 
average  of  16  tractors.  The  savings 
resulting  from  the  use  of  a  larger 
number  of  tractors  results  from  a 
lower  price  per  gallon  for  fuel  be- 
cause of  a  larger  volume  of  buying. 

Those  farms  that  used  owned  stor- 
age tanks   had   average   daily   oper- 


ating costs  per  tractor  41  cents  lovs^- 
er  than  those  farms  that  used  tanks 
furnished  by  dealers.  This  saving 
also  resulted  from  a  lower  price  per 
gallon  for  fuel.  However,  this  fac- 
tor was  interrelated  with  the  fact 
that  the  group  who  owned  tanks 
operated  a  larger  average  number  of 
tractors  and  bought  fuel  in  larger 
quantities. 

In  general  the  farmers  surveyed 
were  satisfied  with  the  use  of  bu- 
tane as  a  tractor  fuel.  A  few  ap- 
parently did  not  get  the  proper  con- 
version and  adjustment  for  their 
particular  tractors  and  were  not 
completely  satisfied  with  the  fuel 
consumption  or  with  the  general 
performance  of  the  tractors.  There 
also  was  concern  among  some  farm- 
ers as  to  the  possibility  of  price  in- 
crease for  LPG  that  would  eliminate 
any  advantage  from  its  use. 

It  is  possible  to  raise  rather  than 
lower  tractor  operating  costs 
through  excessive  fuel  consumption 
and  repairs  where  the  LPG  system 
is  not  properly  installed  and  adjust- 
ed. Therefore  a  farmer  who  is  con- 
templating the  use  of  LPG  as  a 
tractor   fuel    should   assure   himself, 
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insofar  as  possible,  that  he  is  get- 
ting the  proper  conversion  for  his 
particular  tractor,  that  his  dealer 
will  service  and  adjust  his  LPG  sys- 
tem, and  that  a  reasonable  price  will 
prevail  for  the  fuel  over  a  period 
of  time. 

— o 

Soil  Improvement  By  Bagasse 

(From  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Society  of  Sugar 
Cane  Technologists) 
Expt.      Station     Committee     Report,     Ha- 
waiian   Sugar   Pltrs.   Assn.,    1951    Sugar, 
Vol.    47,   No.    3,    1952. 
Field  tests  showed  that  heavy  soil 
had    optimum    physical    characteris- 
tics about  21/^  years  after  an  appli- 
cation   of    15    tons    of   bagasse    per 
acre.     An    application    of    six    acre 
inches   of  water  took  5   minutes  to 
sink  into  the  bagassee  treated  plots, 
as  compared  to  4  to  5  hours  for  the 
untreated  plots.    In  the  treated  plots 
the   cane   roots   reached   a   depth   of 
15    inches,    while    in    the    untreated 
plots  the  roots  were  confined  to  the 
top   4  or   5   inches.    Yields   of  cane 
and  sugar  per  acre  were  higher  on 
the     treated     plots.      Where     large 
amounts    of   bagasse    were    used,    it 
was   necessary  to   supply   additional 
nitrogen  for  the  plant  cane  crop. 


ALLOTMENTS 

(Continued  From  Page  413) 

or  30  percent  of  the  estimated  yield, 
as  appraised  by  the  Caribbean  Area 
PMA  Office. 

The  determination  conforms  close- 
ly to  the  proposal  presented  by  the 
Department  at  an  informal  public 
hearing  on  this  subject  held  in 
Puerto  Rico  on  February  7,  1952. 
Provisions  concerning  the  reallot- 
ment  of  farm  deficits,  marketing 
tolerances,  appeals,  and  certain 
other  general  matters  are  similar 
to  those  announced  for  the  1950-51 
crop. 

The  Caribbean  Area  Office  of  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Admin- 
istration has  been  delegated  the 
responsibility  for  establishing  farm 
proportionate  shares  in  accordance 
with  the  determnation. 


BAGASSE 

(Continued  From  Page  412) 
makes  a  preliminary  screening  and 
cleaning  operation  advisable  to  re- 
move soil,  some  pith  and  solubles. 
Sizing  also  aids  in  subsequent  pulp- 
ing operations.  These  operations 
are  made  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
bagasse,  as  produced,  is  damp  and 
will  quickly  blind  most  screens. 
Wet  screening  has  also  proven  dif- 
ficult and  unsatisfactory.  Chemical 
cleaning  and/or  separation  methods 
are  rendered  difficult  by  the  chemi- 
cal similarity  of  the  materials  to 
be  separated.  Several  mechanical 
cleaning  or  separation  methods  have 
been  advocated  and  some  of  these 
appear  to  offer  considerable  prom- 
ise. Mechanical  removal  of  pith  and 
extraneous  material  from  bagasse 
fiber  to  be  satisfactory  must  be 
low  in  cost,  efficient  and  must  not 
involve  an  appreciable  loss  of  fiber 
in  the  separated  pith.  The  separa- 
tion can  be  accomplished  manually 
by  rubbing  the  bagasse  together  in 
the  hands  thus  loosening  the  soft 
pith  from  the  tougher  fibers.  Use 
of  this  idea  has  been  advocated  by 
inventors  who  have  proposed  rod 
mills,  cage  mills  and  hammer  mills 
in  various  designs  and  arrange- 
ments to  bring  about  the  necessary 
rubbing  action.  Power  consumption 
of  most  of  these  schemes  has  been 
excessive  and  fiber  losses  with  the 
pith  relatively  high.  Wet  separa- 
tion, using  the  Hydro-pulper,  is  be- 
ing tried  on  a  pilot  plant  scale  in 
Hawaii.  A  separation  involving  the 
use  of  a  modified  hammer  mill  and 
water  is  being  operated  on  a  pilot 
scale  at  Louisiana  State  University. 
Both  of  the  latter  processes  yield 
an  excellent  fiber  with  very  good 
pulping  qualities.  Their  ultimate 
value  will  be  determined  by  three 
factors  as  yet  undetermined.  These 
are: 

1.  Cost   of  the   operation. 

2.  Development  of  satisfactory 
procedures  for  the  storage  and 
preservation  of  the  clean  sep- 
arated fiber. 

3.  Development    of    an    economic 
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outlet    for   the    separated   pith 
fraction. 

Bagasse  on  the  bone-dry  basis  will 
iverage  65-70  percent  fiber,  and  the 
oalance   is   pith. 

Bagasse  fiber,  when  separated 
from  the  pith  fraction,  has  been 
pulped  using  modifications  of  any 
jof  the  following  processes :  soda, 
sulphate  and  lime.  It  pulps  readily 
jwith  mild  treatment  and  yields  a 
very  light  colored  pulp.  Pulping 
does  not  appear  to  offer  any  serious 
problems  with  the  material  either 
as  to  technology  or  cost.  Pulp  us- 
age is  another  problem.  Present 
indications  are  that  it  will  find  its 
broadest  field  in  blends  with  other 
pulps  rather  than  as  the  sole  com- 
ponent of  any  grade  of  paper. 

The  separated  pith  fraction  has 
been  suggested  as  an  absorbent  for 
use  in  animal  feeds.  Cost  and  low 
bulk  density  aupear  to  be  serious 
deterrents  to  its  extensive  applica- 
tion in  this  field.  Other  agricult- 
ural residues  are  available  through- 
out the  country,  and  while  not  as 
good  absorbents  as  bagasse  pith, 
offer  the  advantage  of  cheapness 
and  in  some  cases  higher  food  value. 
If  the  bagasse  separation  is  made 
at  the  sugar  mill,  the  pith  may  be 
dewatered  and  used  for  fuel  as  one 
possible  solution  of  this  problem. 

Storage,   A  Problem 

Bagasse  is  a  material  with  a  very 
low  bulk  density,  about  ten  pounds 
per  cubic  foot  as  produced.  Since 
about  one  third  of  the  weight  of 
the  cane  ground  is  recovered  as 
bagasse,  the  physical  volume  of  the 
production  makes  its  removal  from 
the  mill  site  imperative.  Fortun- 
ately, with  properly  designed  fur- 
nances,  bagasse  is  a  good  low  grade 
fuel  and  the  bagasse  production  of 
a  modern  sugar  factory  is  adequate 
to  supply  the  entire  fuel  require- 
ments of  the  plant.  Probably  95 
percent  of  all  bagasse  produced  in 
the  world  is  used  as  fuel  at  the  fac- 
tory in  which  it  is  produced.  Where 
bagasse  production  exceeds  fuel  re- 
quirements the  mill  may  either  op- 
erate  its  furnaces   at  a   lower   effi- 


ciency or  the  excess  may  be  dis- 
charged onto  outdoor  piles  and  burn- 
ed. Under  conditions  prevailing  in 
Louisiana,  one  ton  (2000  pounds) 
of  average  quality  bagasse  has  a 
fuel  value  of  6,000,000  BTU  or  6 
MCF  of  1000  BTU  natural  gas. 

In  most  areas  cane  sugar  pro- 
duction is  a  seasonal  operation.  In 
Louisiana  the  campaign  usually  lasts 
about  seventy-five  days.  In  the 
West  Indies  the  campaign  may  ex- 
tend from  120-150  days.  In  Hawaii 
where  sugar  cane  is  grown  under 
irrigation,  the  grinding  season  ex- 
tends over  the  entire  year.  Because 
bagasse  production  is  usually  sea- 
sonal any  plan  for  its  use  must 
usually  include  provision  for  stor- 
age during  the  campaign  of  enough 
bagasse  to  last  until  the  next  sea- 
son. Equipment  and  techniques  have 
been  developed  in  Louisiana  for 
bagasse  storage  in  connection  with 
its  use  in  the  production  of  build- 
ing and  insulating  board. 

Baling   Bagasse 

The  low  bulk  density  of  bagasse 
makes  it  necessary  that  it  be  baled 
to  facilitate  storage  and  handling 
and  to  reduce  the  volume  of  storage 
space  needed.  Baling  is  done  on  a 
machine  which  is  a  heavily  rein- 
forced and  enlarged  version  of  the 
conventional  hay  baler.  The  bales, 
as  made,  weigh  around  250  pounds 
and  measure  17''x21^'x30''  long.  A 
single  baling  press  has  a  capacity 
of  about  200  tons  of  bagasse  per 
twenty-four  hour  day.  The  bales 
as  produced  are  moved  by  tram  car 
and  standard  gage  railroad  to  a 
storage  area  located  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance (fire-wise)  from  the  sugar 
factory.  At  the  storage  site  the 
bales  in  groups  of  six  are  lifted 
from  the  cars  with  a  special  type 
of  tongs  or  grab  and  are  stacked 
according  to  a  definite  pattern  ^  in 
piles  which  are  about  66  feet  wide 
by  100  feet  long  by  25  feet  high. 
The  bales  are  arranged  so  that  air 
can  circulate  freely  through  the 
stack  to  remove  the  heat  of  fermen- 
tation and  speed  up  the  drying  op- 
eration.    As    the    material    is    being 
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stacked,  each  tier  of  bales  is 
sprinkled  with  powdered  boric  acid 
to  reduce  mold  growth  and  aid  in 
preservation.  The  completed  stacks 
are  covered  with  corrugated  iron 
sheeting  to  keep  out  rain.  These 
sheets  are  reused  from  year  to 
year. 

Baling  stations  for  bagasse  are 
relatively  expensive  to  build,  oper- 
ate and  maintain.  To  keep  such 
costs  to  a  minimum,  most  bagasse 
purchase  contracts  are  effected  with 
mills  which  have  a  large  annual 
volume  of  cane  production,  usually 
100,000  tons  or  more.  Actually, 
there  is  little  difference  in  the 
initial  cost  of  a  station  to  process 
10,000  tons  of  fiber  and  one  to 
handle  30,000  tons  of  the  material. 
Currently,  baling  station,  including 
the  necessary  conveying  systems, 
yards,  switch  tracks,  loading  cranes 
and  living  quarters  are  costing 
around  $150  000  and  more  for  a 
size  adequate  to  handle  15,000  tons 
fiber  per  season. 

Stored  bagasse  loses  moisture 
and  will,  after  several  months  stor- 
age, dry  out  to  about  25  percent 
moisture  content.  The  sugars  con- 
tent of  fresh  bagasse  makes  it  an 
excellent  medium  for  growth  of 
numerous  types  of  micro-organisms. 
Within  a  few  hours  after  produc- 
tion, the  sugars  are  under  vigorous 
attack  by  several  groups.  Under 
proper  storage  conditions  attack  by 
micro-organisms  causes  the  material 
to  heat  sufficiently  to  drive  off  a 
large  part  of  the  moisture  present. 
The  end  product  of  fermentation 
under  such  conditions  is  a  mixture 
of  acetic,  butyric  and  related  acids. 
Ordinarily  the  bagasse  is  relatively 
sterile  after  this  reaction  and  may  be 
kept  in  outdoor  storage  piles  for 
one  or  more  years.  When  properly 
baled  and  stacked  the  bagasse  can 
be  kept  for  several  years  without 
serious  loss.  Field  losses,  usually 
the  lower  tier  of  bales  in  the  stack, 
will  ordinarily  average  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  original  fibre  stored. 
The  stored  bagasse  is  moved  from 
the  stacks  to  railroad  cars  or  barges 


with     a    traveling    crane     equipped 
with  a  special  type  grab. 

Cost  As  A  Raw  Material 

Bagasse  fiber  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  a  waste  material  with 
the  inference  that  it  is  available 
practically  for  the  asking.  The  ac- 
tual cost  of  bagasse  fiber  based  on 
1950  experience  is  about  as  follows: 
Purchase  Price  of 

Bagasse  $2.50/ton  B.D.  Fibre* 

Baling,  Stacking 

and  Covering 

Bagasse   in 

Field    $6.00/ton  B.D.  Fiber 

Loading  Costs 

Storage  to 

Railroad 

Cars    $  .50/ton  B.D.  Fiber 

Total  Cost,  f  .o.b. 

Cars  at  Point 

of  Origin  _..$9.00/ton  B.D.  Fiber 
To  this  cost  must  be  added  freight 
from  the  sugar  factory  to  the  point 
at  which  the  bagasse  is  used.  Rail- 
road rates  on  the  material  average 
about  $1.25  per  ton  per  100  mile 
haul.  Barge  rates  average  around 
$1  per  ton  per  100  miles. 

During  the  current  year  experi- 
mental shipments  of  stored  bagasse 
to  pulp  plants  located  along  the  up- 
per Mississippi  River  have  been 
made  by  rail  and  by  barge.  The  pub- 
lished barge  rate  on  bagasse  from 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  to  a  point 
just  north  of  St.  Louis  is  $5.61/ton. 
Rail  rates  to  this  same  area  average 
slightly  higher.  While  intrastate  ba- 
gasse shipments  are  handled  in  open 
gondola  cars,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  employ  closed  cars  for  interstate 
shipments.  This  increases  the  cost 
of  loading  and  unloading  the  bag- 
asse over  similar  costs  using  open 
cars.  The  use  of  bagasse  as  a  raw 
material  for  the  paper  industry 
does  not  appear  feasible  except  in 
the    immediate    area    of   production. 

Production   Volume 

Bagasse  production  in  Louisiana 
will  average  1,500,000  tons  per  sea- 
son of  which  about  750,000  tons  is 
fiber.  This  bagasse  is  produced  by 
fifty-four  separate  factories  located 
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in  the  twenty  southern  parishes 
(counties)  of  Louisiana.  The  ba- 
gasse production  of  eleven  mills  is 
sold  under  long  term  contracts  for 
the  production  of  wall  board.  The 
volume  thus  used  totals  about  210,- 
000  tons  of  fiber  per  season.  Four 
mills  produce  dehydrated  bagasse 
which  is  used  for  animal  and  poul- 
try litter  and  agricultural  mulch. 
This  group  accounts  for  an  addi- 
tional 65,000  tons  of  fiber.  The  bal- 
ance of  approximately  475,000  tons 
fiber  per  season  is  burned  at  the 
factories  for  fuel.  As  auxiliary  fuel 
these  mills  for  the  most  part  have 

!  available  natural  gas  which  is  cur- 
rently costing  about  seventeen  cents 

I  per  million   BTU. 

I  Areas  of  Production 

i  Bagasse  in  Louisiana  is  produced 
by  some  fifty-four  sugar  mills  lo- 
cated in  the  twenty  southern  par- 
ishes of  the  state.  Production  ca- 
pacity of  the  mills  in  tons  of  fiber 
per  season  varies  from  a  minimum 
of  4,000  tons  to  a  maximum  of 
36,000  tons  with  the  average  being 
around  12,000  tons.  All  mills  are 
served  by  railroads,  improved  high- 
ways and  in  some  cases  by  navig- 
able bayous  or  canals.  Major  con- 
centrations of  mills  are  along  three 
streams. 

Seventeen  mills  are  located  along 
the  Mississippi  River,  four  being 
on  the  east  bank  and  thirteen  along 
the  west  bank.  None  of  these  mills 
are  able  to  use  the  river  for  the 
transportation  of  their  products  be- 
cause of  the  wide  variations  in 
river  level  coupled  with  the  high 
cost  of  dock  or  wharf  facilities. 
East  bank  mills  are  served  by  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  while  those 
on  the  west  bank  are  served  by  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  or  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroads.  One  mill  on  the 
east  bank.  Reserve,  processes  its 
bagasse  to  a  salable  product,  all 
other  east  bank  plants  use  their  ba- 
gasse, some  30,000  tons  fiber  as 
fuel. 

The  thirteen  mills  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  produce 
some  195,000  tons  of  fiber  of  which 


70,500  tons  is  sold  under  long  term 
contracts  for  wall  board  production. 
Mills  which  are  under  contract  to 
sell  their  fiber  are  the  largest  in 
the  group  and  are  located  seventy 
miles  or  less  from  New  Orleans. 
The  ten  mills  which  still  use  bagasse 
as  fuel  produce  on  the  average  12,- 
500  tons  fiber  each. 

Along  Bayou  Lafourche,  a  dis- 
tributary of  the  Mississippi  River 
are  located  twelve  relatively  large 
sugar  mills  with  an  aggregate  pro- 
duction of  some  200,000  tons  of 
fiber.  The  production  of  seven  of 
the  twelve  mills,  some  132,000  tons 
is  sold  either  for  wall  board  pro- 
duction or  as  agricultural  mulch 
and  litter.  The  outlet  of  Bayou  La- 
fourche from  the  Mississippi  River 
was  dammed  some  fifty  years  ago 
so  that  stream  is  now  stagnant  with 
very  little  change  in  level.  At  one 
time  it  was  navigable  for  large 
traffic  for  its  entire  length.  To- 
day it  is  virtuahy  unused  for  water 
transport  except  along  the  lower 
reaches  where  only  three  of  the 
twelve  mills  are  located.  The  Bayou 
Lafourche  group  of  mills  are  served 
by  two  railroad  systems,  the  Texas 
and  Pacific   and   Southern   Pacific. 

The  third  large  group  of  mills  is 
located  west  of  the  Atchafalya  and 
along  Bayou  Teche.  There  are  thir- 
teen mills  in  this  group  with  an 
aggregate  fiber  production  totaling 
198,000  tons  per  season.  Only  three 
mills  in  this  group  are  selling  ba- 
gasse at  this  time  and  their  sales 
account  for  only  50,000  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  available.  The 
Teche  is  navigable  by  commercial 
barges  from  its  mouth  to  a  point 
just  south  of  St.  Martinville.  Locks 
in  the  streams  at  that  point  restrict 
traffic  in  the  upper  reaches  to  very 
small  barges.  Since  the  Teche  is 
tidal  along  its  lower  range,  the 
water  level  is  quite  constant  and 
barge  shipments  are  quite  practical 
from  at  least  nine  of  the  thirteen 
mills  in  the  group.  The  mills  are 
also  served  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
and   Missouri   Pacific  Railroads. 

The    Teche    is    connected    to    the 
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Intracoastal  Waterway  which  ex- 
tends from  Texas  to  Florida. 
Through  this  waterway,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  move  bagasse  by  barge  to 
or  from  the  lower  Bayou  Lafourche, 
and  the  bayou  and  canal  system  of 
the  coastal  parishes. 

There  are  twelve  factories  lo- 
cated in  areas  other  than  the  three 
just  described.  These  mills  produce 
about  135,000  tons  fiber  per  year 
of  which  40,000  tons  are  already 
being  sold.  Of  the  remaining  pro- 
duction, about  20,000  tons  is  pro- 
duced by  mills  located  adjacent  to 
navigable  bayous  or  canals  through 
which  the  fiber  could  be  moved  to 
the   Teche   area. 

The  Teche  area  offers  the  larg- 
est concentration  of  bagasse  fiber 
now  available  for  pulping  purposes 
in  Louisiana.  This  totals  about 
110,000  tons  fiber  per  season  at 
this  time.  This  figure  includes  only 
fiber  which  can  be  handled  by  bulk 
shipment  in  barges  direct  from  mills 
to  a  central  processing  plant.  An 
additional  90,000  tons  of  fiber  is 
available  in  the  area  but  it  would 
have  to  be  moved  by  rail  rather 
than  water  shipment. 

The  second  largest  concentration 
of  bagasse  is  along  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  River  from  White 
Castle,  Louisiana,  north  to  New 
Roads,  Louisiana.  The  fiber  in  this 
area  could  be  concentrated  by  rail 
or  trucks  at  a  point  along  Bayou 
Plaquemine  which  is  navigable  and 
which  is  open  to  the  Mississippi 
through  locks.  The  maximum  haul 
involved  would  be  thirty-five  miles 
but  the  average  would  be  around  15 
miles. 

Summary 

To  summarize,  sugar  cane  bagasse 
is  produced  in  Louisiana  during  a 
75     day    operating    season     at    the 


annual  rate  of  750,000  tons  fiber  per 
season.  Of  this  total,  about  200,- 
000  tons  is  used  for  the  production 
of  wall  board  and  agricultural  mulch 
while  the  balance  is  burned  as  fuel 
by  the  sugar  mills. 

Bagasse  has  excellent  possibilities 
as  a  raw  material  for  the  produc- 
tion of  pulp  for  use  in  the  paper 
and  paper  board  industry.  Removal 
of  the  pith  fraction  and  extraneous 
material  from  fiber  fraction  greatly 
improved  the  pulping  characteristics 
of  the  latter.  Several  promising 
separation  processes  are  now  un- 
dergoing   pilot    plant    investigation. 

Seasonal  production  of  bagasse 
plus  the  need  for  year  round  oper- 
ation of  pulp  facilities  makes  stor- 
age of  bagasse  imperative.  Tech- 
niques for  the  handling  and  storage 
of  bagasse  have  been  developed  in 
Louisiana  over  the  past  quarter 
century. 

Bagasse  is  not  a  cheap  raw  ma- 
terial. Current  cost  of  fiber  de- 
livered to  the  user  is  around  eleven 
dollars  per  ton  on  a  bone-dry  basis 
for  users  located  in  the  Louisiana 
area.  At  least  75  percent  of  this 
cost  is  for  baling,  storage  and  trans- 
port of  the  fiber. 

Louisiana  production  is  concen- 
trated in  three  major  areas  located 
along  the  Mississippi  River,  Bayou 
Lafourche  and  Bayou  Teche.  The 
major  tonnage  of  available  bagasse 
is  in  the  latter  area.  This  area  also 
offers  cheap  and  convenient  water 
transportation  which  is  largely  lack- 
ing in  the  other  areas. 

The  second  largest  concentration 
of  available  bagasse  is  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River 
centered  around  Plaquemine,  Louis- 
iana. This  bagasse  could  be  moved 
by  rail  or  truck  with  an  average 
haul  of  around  15  miles. 
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utilization  of  bagasse  as  a  raw 
material  for  pulp  production  ap- 
ipears  feasible  only  with  a  plant  lo- 
cated in  the  producing  area  so  as 
to  minimize  costs  of  handling  and 
transport. 

Fuel  value  plus  a  slight  bonus.  Based  on  gas  at  16% 
cents  per  uiillion  BTU. 

0^ 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  From  Page  409) 
growing  beets  has  mounted,  espe- 
cially in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Valley  to  a  point  which  culminated 
in  the  formation  of  the  Minnesota- 
Dakota  Sugar  Beet  Development  As- 
sociation. At  Neche,  North  Dakota, 
we  enjoyed  a  delicious  fried  chicken 
dinner  (Northern  style)  given  by 
the  Association.  President  Theodore 
Jansen  presented  to  Mr.  Robert 
Shields,  President,  U.  S.  Beet  Sugar 
Association,  who  represents  the  beet 
processors,  an  excellent  brief  show- 
ing the  need  for  another  new  beet 
i  processing  plant.  After  inspecting 
the  processing  plants  of  the  Ameri- 
can Crystal  Sugar  Company  at  East 
Grand  Forks  and  Moorhead,  Minne- 
sota, under  the  expert  guidance  of 
Mr.  Holkesvig,  manager  of  the  two 
plants,  we  returned  to  Fargo  for  the 
business  and  social  festivities  inci- 
dent to  the  convention. 

The  program  of  the  convention 
was  interesting  and  instructive.  Out- 
standing speakers  presented  grow- 
ers' and  processors'  views  on  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects  pertinent  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  Valley 
with  emphasis  on  expanded  sugar 
beet  production. 

President  Borne  in  a  brief,  well 
received  talk  explained  some  of  the 
procedures  and  practices  of  sugar- 
cane growers  in  Louisiana.    General 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 


inc. 


Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID   CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 

HIbernia  Bank  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans   12,   L-. 

THE    HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New   Orleans,    La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGii  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE   NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO    STANDARD    OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Cullman  Wheel  Co. 
Boston  Woven  Hose 
Sterling  Electric 


Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Gear  Co. 
Brewton  Iron  Works 
Lovejoy  Couplings 


and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  eS: 

/  rut  LAHCEST  eCMtHAL   SUI'I'LY  MOU3£  SOUTH  SIMCB  IMT  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  LD  180 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers 
and  Drains 

NEW    ORLEANS   CEMENT 
PRODUCTS   CO.,    INC. 

Phones 

i  AUdubon  8328 


Plants: 


)AMherst  2900 


2900  Perdido  St. 
New  Orleans  19,  La. 


Manager  Durbin  spoke  on  the  disas- 
trous effect  of  low  prices  on  the 
sugar  industry  of  Louisiana.  Your 
Washington  representative  express- 
ed the  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
group  from  the  American  Sugar- 
cane League  for  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  the  Western  Beet 
Growers  Association  and  for  the 
warm,  generous,  unexcelled  hospital- 
ity of  the  good  people  of  the  Red 
River  Valley  of  the  North.  He  also 
offered  the  suggestion  that  a  joint 
committee  composed  of  members  of 
the  Western  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Sugarcane 
League  hold  an  early  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss problems  of  mutual  interest  to 
both  areas. 

Beet  Group  Talks  To  Brannan 

A  representative  group  of  sugar 
beet  growers  from  all  of  the  Beet 
Growers'  Associations  met  in  Wash- 
ington on  September  10th  and  11th. 
They  presented  their  views  on  pric- 
ing problems  to  Larry  Myers,  Di- 
rector, Sugar  Branch,  and  his  boss 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan. 
The  results  of  that  conference  are 
not  known  at  this  writing  but  will 
be  reported  on  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Bulletin. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  From  Page  408) 
er  of  your  Washington  office,  at- 
tended the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Western  Beet  Growers  Association 
held  in  Fargo,  North  Dakota  on  Sep- 
tember 9th  and  10th. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
was  highly  honored  by  the  invita- 
tion extended  to  these  officials  by 
the  Western  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Borne  and  Mr.  Durbin  re- 
turned to  Louisiana  on  September 
12th. 


'^Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists^'* 

Gillis-Hulse  Insurance  Agency, Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal  1225 
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SPECIAL 
AGRICULTURAL   DITCHER 

Here  is  a  picture  showing  the  New 
Link-Beit  Speeder,  V2  cu.  yd.  ca- 
pacity SPECIAL  AGRICULTURAL 
DITCHER,  equipped  with  the  spe- 
cial ditching  bucket  designed  to 
fit  the  contours  of  the  ditch.  This 
machine  is  operated  with  the 
Speed-O-Matic  hydraulic  control 
system,  which  reduces  operator 
fatigue  and  increases  efficiency. 
It  is  also  equipped  with  an  independent  swing  and  travel  mechanism  which  permits 
the  machine  to  travel  along  the  ditch  while  the  operator  concentrates  on  the  bucket 
operations. 

For  further  information,  Call,  Wire  or  Write 

JACKSON  MACHINERY  CO.  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  5288  Station  "B",  New  Orleans,  La. 
Telephones:  TEmple  5591,  5592,  and  6721 


THE  AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.  OF  LOUISIANA 

INCORPORATED 

801  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.                                             New  Orleans,  La. 

RA  0755 

RECEIVERS    AND    SHIPPERS 

IN    TANK    CARS    OR    BARRELS 

ALL    GRADES     OF 

EDIBLE    MOLASSES 

WE  INVITE  MOLASSES  AND  SYRUP  OFFERINGS 

r-xny    K^uuiiiy 

Highest,  Medium  or  Low  Grades 
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tHOMSOlif 

SUPPLIES  A  COMPLETE  LINE 

OF  FIELD  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  PRODUCTION 

AND  HARVESTING  OF  SUGAR  CANE 


PROFITS 

FROM  GROWING  SUGAR  CANE  DEPEND 

IN  LARGE  MEASURE  UPON  THE  COMPLETENESS 

OF  FIELD  MECHANIZATION 

LET  US  HELP 

There  is  No  Substitute  for  Experience  and  Service 


tHOMSOur 

MACHINERy  COMPANY  INC 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


u 
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